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sources: 

DB Nbdbrzandschb I^NDBOUVi’ IN HBT xijDVAB 1 Si 3-29x3. (DiUch A§ricutturc from 18x3 
to I9X3)> pubUcation of the Directioa of AgrioaUuTe <The Hague, Gebrs. J. en H. Van 
I,angenlxaysen, without date (19x4): pages 441 to 457. 

OVERZiCHT VAN HBT Eandboumedrzjf IN NBDERLAX 9 D {Review of Agnculture in Holland!^ 
publication of the Government Commission on Agriculture, ibidem 19x2: pp. 283-289. 

Staatszoro voor x>bn I^andbouw (Pnhlic Assistance of public, of the Uixection 

of Agiicnltoxe, ibidem, 19x3; pages 166 to 186. 

JOARCijBBRS voor HBT EioNXNHRijH DBR Nederlansbn {StaiisUeol Yearbook of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands for xpis)- ^he Hague, ^d>r, Betinfante, 1917; passim. 

Verslaoen bn mbdedselingbn VAN DE DiRECTiE VAN HEN I^ANDBOuw {Reports ond Oomr 
munications of the Direction of Agriculture)^ s’Gxavenhage, Gebrs. J. en H. van 1 /angen- 
huysen; 191 7 > No. 3 (published Sept. 1917) passim. 

Some parxbculars about dairying in the Netherlands, ibid. 1911. 

Cheese coisttrol xn the Nbtherlaitds, ibid. 1913. 

l^A PRODUCTION DU I/Aix DANS LES I^AITERZES COOPBRATIVBS EX SON ORGANXSATZON DANS 
LBS Fays-Bas. {The Production of Milk in Co-operative Dairies and its OrganieaHon in 
the Netherlands), Pamphlet published to combat the adulteration of daiiy produce — 
Publication of P. N. Z. (without date [1903] or place). 
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De F. N. Z. van 20 OCTOBER 1909 XOTI Mei 1909 {The DiUch General Association of Co-opera* 
iive Dairies from 30 October, 1900 to 1 May Z909)> tmdatcd (^909). 

ASSOOAXION Gigaes^RALB N&SRLANDAISE DE I^AiTERiBS Coopi^TiVES etc. {Dutcfi General 
Association of Co-operative Dairies, etcJ) printed by Monton and Co , The Hague, undated 

{1913}- 

Jaarverslaoen der F. N. Z. {Annual Reports) 1906-1916. 

OFFICIEL OrOAAN van den ALGESIEENEN NEDBRLANDSCHEN ZxnVELBOND (Official Ormn of 
the F. iV. Z,), Weekly paper, 19x6-1917. 

PAMPHZ.EIS OF Propaganda publi^ed by the F. N. Z. 


§ I. General remarks. 

The first trustworthy statistics rfegarding Holland, those of 1833, state 
that the meadows occupied about a third of the total area of the country and 
this fact remains true today. The official publications of 1916 show that 
out of Holland's territory of 3,418,581 square kilometres (i) there are 
1,252,319 square Mlometres of meadows. Throughout the period on which 
the official figures bear no considerable conversion of meadow into arable 
land is noted. Only in the neighbourhood of the large towns and in a strict¬ 
ly circumscribed country — for example the Langendijk in the province of 
North Holland — market gardens have invaded land which formerly served 
to feed live stock. Elsewhere the modifications are quite negligible. 

The provinces which are richest in meadowland are Frisia (about 
100,000 hectares out of 322,033), North Holland (about 70,000 out of 279,770), 
South Holland (about 80,000 out of 313,035), Utrecht (about 42,000 out 
of 138,543), Drenthe (about 23,000 out of 266,550), Overyssel (about 64,000 
out of 339,868) and North Brabant (about 11,000 out of 509,843). 

The soil of these districts largely enjoys the most favourable conditions 
for the formation of meadows. Turfy mardies below the level of the sea 
and of laige streams are never without water and have so great natural fer¬ 
tility that as soon as drainage has'been regulated they produce grass in 
abundance. The ditches surrounding parcels of land are usually navi¬ 
gable and facilitate the transport of milk. Apeasant hardly ever has more 
than one horse which he uses to take him to the town, to market. 

From 1891 to 1900 the first hay harvest produced on an average in 
Frisia 2,981 kilogrammes {2) a hectare (3), 3,375 kilogrammes from 1900 
to 1910, 3,675 in 1915 and 3,875 in 1916. The corresponding figures which 
refer to North Holland are: 3,502 l^ogrammes from 1891 to 1900, 3,875 
kilogrammes from 1901 to 1910, 4,025 in 1915 and 4,100 in 1916. For 
South Holland we Jiave 3,543 kUogiammes from 1891 to 1900, 4,000 from 
1901 to 1910, 4,400 in 1913, and 4,600 in 1916; and for Utrecht 3,649 from 
1891 to 1^0, 4,125 from 1901 to 1910, 4,500 in 1913 and 4,650 in 1916* 

This increased fertility enables the peasants to send their animGlfi 
onto the meadows earlier in the spring but nece^tates on the other hand 
the purchase abroad of a larger quantity of winter fodder. The imported 


(i) I Idlamctre =* 1093.633 yards. {2) i Idlograaiine ** 2.2 lbs. (3) j hectare » 2,47 acres. 
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maize, for example, amounted to about 500 million kilogrammes in 1906 
and to more than 1,000 million in 1913. Sometimes, especially in the south, 
the land needs chemical manures in order that enough grass may be grown, 
but as a rule Dutch meadows are self-sufficient. Consequently milk produc¬ 
tion employ’s comparatively little labour. The men clean out the ditches, 
remove thistles from the fields, mow the npe grass not used to feed the ani¬ 
mals — most often with modem machinery — and make cocks of it. The 
men and women together look after the cattle, whether these are out of 
doors or stalled, and milk the cows once or twice a day. Before co-opera¬ 
tive dairies were established the women also made butter and cheese. Such 
home production has now come to be exceptional in several provinces, but 
elsewhere — for instance in South Holland — nearly all the cheese is still 
made on the farms. One woman and two men servants and one ploughman 
now suffice for a farm of 25 hectares. 

Density of Live Stock, — From 1871 to 1880 the average number of 
heads of cattle was 1,438,059, but from 1881 to 1890 it had increased to 
1,485,722, from 1891 to 1900 to 1,574,570, in 1910 it was 2,026,943, in 
1913 it was 2,096,599, and in March and April 1917 it was 2,301,532. The 
poulation of Holland passed from 4,012,693 in 1869 to 6,449,348 in 1915. 
The live stock therefore increased much more rapidly than lie people. 
Out of the total number of cattle in 1917 there were 1,234,594 milch cows 
giving milk. Thus there was one productive cow for every five inhabitants 
— a clear proof of the importance of the dairy industry to Holland. The 
record density of live stock is found in the neighbourhood of Gouda where in 
1910 there were on 100 hectares of land 206 heads of cattle, as well as 163 
pigs and 45 poultry. 

Iw/provenient of Live Stock. — It is impossible to form an opinion on 
the present condition of live stock as compared wth their condition some 
forty years ago. It is evident however that the cows have become much 
larger for the old byres are not big enough for them. It is moreover almost 
certain that the care of breeding associations has had good results on the 
production of milk. ‘Statistics as to this point are stiU defective but all leads 
to the conclusion that throughout Holland that perfection of breeding will 
be reached which has distinguished Frisia from time immemorial. The 
Dutch Herd-Book is attempting to form for the whole country an uniform 
breed of cattle such as already exists in Frisia. 

Depreciation of Butter, — The dairy industry would not however have 
attained to so considerable a development without the foundation of fac¬ 
tories which in a few years completely modernized production. Peasants 
are always extreme conservatives, in Holland no less than elsewhere. 
They would certainly not have changed their habits if they had not seen 
that their produce was suffering serious depreciation on foreign markets. 
Already in 1877 Frisian butter — the best butter in Holland — was worth 
much less than Danish butter on the Briti^ market, whither it was then 
most exported. 

This inferiority remained constant until 1890 and was considerably’ 
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accentuated toward 1897, after which date Dutch butter regained ground 
until in 1911 its value had become equal to that of Danish butter. 

To give an idea of the economic importance of this improvement it 
is enough to state that a rise of 10 cents in the price per kilogramme meant 
a gain on the total product in 1912 — 43,500,000 kilogrammes — of 
4,350,000 florins (about £1,800,000). 

Fraud. — The chief cause of the depreciation of the butter was com¬ 
mercial frauds. The peasants delivered their butter to wholesale mer- 
diants, who as early as 1870 bought in the southern provinces butter con¬ 
taining an excess of sebacic acid and, with the help of unscrupulous diemists, 
mixed it with margarine, thus obtaining a compound which contained the 
quantity of sebacic acid usual to Frisian butter. 

Dutch exports were consequently discredited. 

The honest producers were revolted, but it was only after a hard strug¬ 
gle that they could overcome the syndicate of defrauders. The latter had 
on their side the peasants of the soulhem provinces to whom they paid more 
than the market-price for their butter which was rich in sebacid acid and 
therefore suitable for being mixed writh heterogeneous substances. 

These same peasants have since renounced such easy gains in order 
to re-estabfi^ the reputation of the produce of their nation. The asso¬ 
ciation for the production of dairy produce in North Brabant {Noord- 
hrabantsche Zuivdbond) headed the reaction. It founded a minque (cen¬ 
tral market) to compete with the syndicate's market, and after a ** butter 
wax ** of two years (1904 and 1905) got the better of the fraudulent traders. 

Modernization of Production. — We have already noted the excellent 
results of the energetic campaign against fraud: in 1911 the prices of Dutch 
and of Danish butter were once more equal. But to bring tius about much 
more than the accidental victory over the fraudtilenttraderswasnecessary, 
13 ie Danes, who came later onto the international market, at once organized 
their production on a modem system; and as early as 1880 the Frisians un¬ 
derstood that they ought to learn from Denmark her good methods. An in¬ 
terval of some years had however to elapse before this theoretical avowal 
of inferiority had practical results. 

The Experts. — It was only in 1889 that the Frisian Society of Agricul¬ 
ture {Friesche Maaischappij von Landbouw) nominated the first expert who 
was responsible for inspectiiig dairy production. Between 1893 and 1900 
the other provinces followed Friaa's example. These experts were subsi¬ 
dized by tib^e State but depended financially on the agricultural ^oxganiza- 
tioxts and were controlled only by commissions elected by these associations. 
In 1912 the government decided to charge them into independent govern¬ 
ment servants, stiU however controlled by the aforesaid commissions. They 
are oblged to give lectures and courses of instruction, also to supply in¬ 
formation as to the industry, and to help to found factories, teaching the 
staff and inspecting and analysirig all the products of such. From 1907 
to 1911 the lectures given numbered 807 and the total number who lis¬ 
tened to them was 51,000. 

The Butter Law. — The activity of the experts is also supported by the 
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law which has opposed fraud siuce 1900. Amended in 1910 this butter 
law " prescribes the absolute separation of the manufacture of margarine 
from that of butter and determines for the latter a minimum and for the 
former a maximum content of fat. Since 1902 margarine has been further 
distinguidied by a mark prescribed by government. 

We should add that since 1913 an analogous control of cheese, which 
also implies an official mark, has been instituted. 

§ 2. The roee op private enterprise. 

Government action depends on private initiative, and can therefore 
corffine itself within the narrow limits we have examined, 

Frisia set the example. In 1902 the Frisian Society of Agriculture 
{Ffiesche Maatschappij van Landhouw) founded the first station for the 
inspection of butter {botercontrolesiaHon). The inspection is made by 
travelling inspectors who take samples of the butter produced by members, 
either in the farms or factories or during its transport, and may at any 
time examine administration. Fraud is punidied by fines or in serious 
cases by expulsion. The members of the station must place the offi¬ 
cial mark on their produce. 

858 producers and dealers were afiSliated to the boierconirolestations 
at the beginning of 1912. They represented a production of about 
45i5oo*ooo kilogrammes, made almost entirely in factories since they in¬ 
cluded only 41 farmers and 55 dealers. Since in 1912 there were alto¬ 
gether only 957 butter factories producing "50,000,000 kilogrammes, it 
is easy to understand why the government authorized this inspection, pro¬ 
curing for it official marks at cost price and subsidizing it. The inspecting 
staff comprised in 1912 about 40 persons distributed over eight stations, and 
respectively inspecting 14,2 4, ii 5» 5 % ^”^^3 million and 145,000 

kilogrammes of butter. 

This butter, as we have said, emanated chiefly from factories. The 
two first butter factories of Frisia were founded in 1879. They were not 
co-operative, the first co-operative factory dating only from 1887. The 
number of factories founded was 29 in 1890 and that of co-operative facto¬ 
ries 16 ; in 1895 the corresponding figures were 41 and 34, in 1900 they were 
51 and 75, in 1910 they were 38 and 66, and in 1916 they were 33 and 89. 
The total number of co-operative butter factories in the whole country was 
216 in 1895 and 602 in 1916. Co-operative cheese factories numbered 201 
in 1910 and 236 in 1916. Industrial butter factories numbered 267 in 
1893, 278 in 1910 and 282 in 1916, and cheese factories 90 in 1910 and loi 
in 1916. Thus in the whole country there were 882 butter factories and 
337 cheese factories in 1916. 

§ 3. The general dutch association of co-operattve dairies. 

The co-operative establishments first united in a Dutch Co-operative 
Alliance (Ned&rlandsche Codperaiieve Bond), but the federal movement did 
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not acquire full strength until 1900 when the General Dutch Association 
of Co-operative Dairies — the Algemeene Nederlandscke Zuivdbond, ab¬ 
breviated to F. N. Z., was founded. 

The importance of this federation appears from the following table: 


Table I. — Evdution of the F. N. Z 



zsoxjzgoa 

1 

iQOsjiQO* 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1 

11 H 

1 

i 909 ji 9 io 

Z911 

191a 

1913 

1914 

X915 

19x6 





Nmhber of affUtated faetortes . 







TreiaL . 

52 

56 

64 

65 

65 

63 

68 

76 

78 

78 

80 

82 

83 

85 

«5 

87 

Guddet and Ove* 
lyasd. 

25 

26 

a8 

35 

37 

38 

39 

39 

43 

47 

53 

57| 63 

68 

72 

89 

Soufh HoUaiid . . 

140 

142 

146 

149 

X50 

155 

*51 

147 

217 

2x4 

Iy8 

183 

174 

164 

157 

(i) 152 

Xorfh Biabant. . 

r3o 

13 *. 

Z30 

Z22 

120 

116 

109 

tog 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Dtenihe. 

33 

39 

40 

4 * 

41 

47 

45 

38 


*9 

x6 

*5 

26 

27 

32 

36 

Groningexi .... 

2^ 

27 

*7 

23 

22 

*4 

21 

21 

2t 

22 

22 

v 24 | 23 

25 

24 

24 

Bzaheat. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


23 

14 

20 

23 

24 

XorthBbUaod . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


65 

7 * 

«3 

To«al . ^ 


421 

«5 

43 dj 

435 

445 

•433 

43 » 

380 

380 

369 

384 

383 

454 

465 

49 S 


Quankiy of mtlk handled {tn thousands of kihf'>ammes). 




Fnaift ...... 

x 3 o 

197 

243 

281 

268 

*77 

315 

361' 381 

367 

377 

369 

408 

449 

464 

322 

Guelder and Ova- 
ryasd ... 

44 

33 

56 

70 

72 

78 

97 

113 

130 

X52 

158 

X90 

233 

25X 

278 

343 

South Bollaad . . 

5 X 

52 

53 

5 « 

58 

69 

78 

88 

136 

X 5 I 

X50 

135 

x6i 

175 

•x6o 

X84 

North Brahaot. . 

42 

4 « 

4 « 

4 ^ 

54 

6x 

52 

52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Drenifae. 

32 

40 

« 

47 

48 

48 

53 

69 


49 

39 

4 * 

68 

73 

88 

93 

Groningen .... 

17 

21 

24 

22 

23 

25 

29 

36 

35 

37 

38 

48 

53 

63 

70 

85 

Brahent. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




— 

3 * 

36 

1 46 

56 

70 

NorthBbUaaad . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

93 

1*7 

Total . . . 

3 « 

411 

4«7 

322 

521 

558 

636 

7x9 

729 

756 

762 

815 

959 

1,129 


1,414 


(i) The recluctiun in the number of factories iu South Holland implies not retiogre&^oii 
but progress It means that the dauy industry has tullowed a regular dt.\ tlopmtnl which has 
ended in the subsUtution of steam for human energy' ^ 


Objects and Activity, — In one of its pamphlets of propaganda, dating 
from 1913, the F. N. Z. explains as follows its organization and business : 

The association seeks to attain its end: 

1) By collaboratiiig, on the basis of co-operation and reciprocal ad¬ 
vice, with all that can favour the prosperity of the afiBKated unions ; 

2) By discovering and prosecuting for fraud in the manufacture 
of and trade in dairy produce; 

3) By pressing the competent authorities to adopt all measures ad¬ 
vancing the interests of the dairy industry; 

4) By granting diplomas for the various occupations in this industry; 

5) By drawing up statistics as to dairy products ; 

6) By issuing a bulletin and other publications regarding the ma¬ 
nufacture of dairy products. 
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The member's of the association are divided into ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary members Unions of co-operative dairies, recognized to be legal 
persons, may be admitted as ordinary members. 

The following may be admitted as ^raordinary members: 

a) Societies recognized to be legal persons who administer a co¬ 
operative dairy and are established in a prorince in which there is no imion 
of co-operative dairies belonging to the F. N. Z. 

b) Persons who have proved their desire to favour co-operation in 
the dairy industry. 

The business of the General Association is divided as follows: 

1) General business. 

2) Weekly News-sheet (the ofi&cial organ of the General Dutch Asso¬ 
ciation of Co-operative Dairies); 

3) Mutual central purchase. — An ofl&ce provided with a laboratory 
buys the material necessary to production and packing for members desir¬ 
ing such. The figures representing sales passed from 222,955 fiorins in 
1913 to 701,751 florins in 1916. This increase is partly explained by the nse 
in prices: the price of salts of soda passed from 4.80 to 17.30 fl.orins, of salt¬ 
petre from 28.40 to 200 florins, of I/imbourg coal from 85 to 155 fibrins, of 
British coal from 115 to 267.50 fiiorins, of rennet from 0 60 to 4 fl.orins. 

4) Weekly tests of butter, to which from time to time competitions 
are added. 

5) Inspection — Only dairies afiSHated for the inspection of their but¬ 
ter to a station for the inspection of butter, ultimately supervised by the 
State, are admitted as members of the co-operative dairy organizations. The 
inspection of the administration of the dairies is made in Frisia and the 
Southern Netherlands, in the name of the unions, by special employees of 
these, but in Guelder and Overyssel b^^ the secretary of the union in these 
provinces. In other dairies administration is inspected by the F. N, Z. 

6) Instruction of mechanics and advice tending to encourage the eco¬ 
nomical production of steam. — The technical bureau advises organizers 
of new dairies and inspects the working of the machinery bought. An expert 
mechanic also gives all useful information as to boilers and methods of heat¬ 
ing. The courses for training the mechanics employed in the industry date 
back to 1912. 

7) Issue of diplomas to the staff of dairies, — Every year the F, N. Z. 
holds examinations, on the results of which it grants sub-managers^ milk 
inspectors', buttermakers', cheesemakers', centrifugists' and mechanics* 
diplomas. loi condidates presented themselves for examination in 1916 and 
50 diplomas were granted. 

8) Commercial information to affiliated dairies. 

9) Information as to market conditions conveyed in a biweekly bul¬ 
letin. 

10) Pitre cultures for the maturation of milk. 

11) Minque and export of butter. — The F. N, Z. has opened at Am- 

heim a which was founded in the first instance to emancipate dairies 

from merchants who had entered into relations with the defrauders. Side 
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by side with this minque a department for the direct sale of butter without 
a middleman has been at work since 1908. This department sold 147,000 
kilogrammes in 1908 ; 1,698,000 kilogrammes in 1913; 4,665,000 kilogram¬ 
mes in 1915; "and 7,341,000 kilasrammes in 1916. 

12) Insurance. — The F. N: Z. founded in 1915 a mutual society for 
insurance against accidents. Members of the federation can also insure 
against fire (3,695,000 fllorins in igi6) and against theft (750,000 florins in 
1916), and have concluded an arrangement with a life insurance company 
with a view to pensioning the employees and members of aflBiiated unions. 



MISCEI/LAl^OUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE "DEUTSCHE DANDWIRTSCHAEIXICHE GESEIXSCHAFT FDR OESTER- 
* REICH” {German A^Hcuitural Society for AustrU^^, — Der Arbeiisnachwetss, nth year, 
Hos. s and 3, Viexma, March, 19x7. 

This society was founded at Vienna in 1916 and aims at promoting 
rural technique, and at solving in a uniform way the problems which in¬ 
terest agriculture. It holds meetings of those interested in them which deal 
with all the arguments, politics other than agricultural politics being es- 
eluded. Available resources emanate from the society's own revenue, 
no grants being accepted or made. The society is divided into nine sections 
which deal req)ectivdy with the problems connected with the sdection of 
seeds, forestry, stockfarming, management and book-keeping,improvements, 
rural buildings, and finally legal questions. 

Sub-commissions are investigating questions connected with sheep-rear¬ 
ing, the protection of plants, plants yielding oil and fibre, mountain lands, 
cheese-making, forage crops and seed for meadow-grass. 

The legal section helps members where questionsof agrarian rights and 
taxes and tariffs are concerned; the building section helps them when there 
is question of rural buildings. The society holds regular meetings and con¬ 
templates holding exhibitions, issuing weekly sheets of news and publishing 
works of a technical character. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

AGOVKR>rMENT ORDER AS TO THE BUSINESS OF CO-OPERATIVE BANKS.—TAtf 
Madras Biilletin of Co-oper(tliO»y Vol. JX, No. 3, September 1917. 

The government of India on 25 July 1917 passed an order as to cur¬ 
rent and savings-bank accounts in central banks and primary societies. 

In their recommendation the Committee on Co-operation in India de¬ 
precated the opening of current accounts by central banks except in places 
where banking facilities did not exist, and suggested that a low rate of 
interest, not exceeding 2 per cent., should be paid on such accounts, and that 
the whole amount so held should be covered by cash or government paper, 
irrespectively of fluid resources kept to cover other liabilities. In regard 
to savings accounts the conoonitiee expressed the opinion that 75 per cent, 
of the amount so held shoidd be covered by cash or liquid investments, that 
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die accepted on one account should be small, that notice of with¬ 

drawal should be required, and that these accounts should not be suffered 
to beoane current accounts. In the case of primary societies the commit¬ 
tee recommended: «) that current accounts and depoats at call should be 
prohibited, and 6) that short-term deposits, if made in'the form of savings 
depoats, ought to be encour£^;ed when small sums withiu strictly marked 
limits were taken and dealt with on lines similarto those of the Post Office 
favings-banks. The committee considered that the rate of interest on such 
depoats might be left to local decision, subject to the control of the Regi- 
strar. 

The government order remarks on the want of uniformity adiong both 
central banks and primary societies in respect to the terms and conditions 
relating to savings dqxjsits which in some cases are virtually withdrawable 
at call. It is essential that the rules regulating savings-bank accounts 
prevent these from endangering the stalnlity of banks. Savings accounts 
should ordinarily be for such limited amounts that their sudden withdrawal 
cannot serioudy didocate the budness of a bank, while the rate of interest 
shonld be low enough to attract only those who really need such a means 
of saving. These saf^ards seem in some cases to have been neglected: 
undm* e'xisting rules the maximum amount which may be deposited by 
a single depositor in such an account is in some cases as high as Rs. 50,000; 
while the whole sum d^sited can be withdrawn at short notice or without 
notice, and, in some cases, tiie rate of interest allowed is as high as 4 ^ and 
5 per cent, per annum. 

The govemmoit consider that in future the terms on which savings- 
bank deposits are accepted by the Madras Central Urban Bank shonld be 
adopted by aU central banks, that is the maximum amount receivable iu 
anyone year from one individual should be fimd at Rs. 1,000, and the maxi¬ 
mum amount to the credit of an account at any time should be fixed at 
Rs. 2,000. 

The government also conmda that the rate of interest allowed on sav¬ 
ing depoats tiiould not exceed 3 per cent, per annum; the interest 
being calculated monthly on the lowest credit balance on any date of each 
month. Central banks should he required to hold 75 per cent, of the sums 
accepted in savings-bank accounts either in cash or government paper. These 
'Orders came into force at once in r^;axd to all new savings-bank accounts. 
As regards esdstii^ savings accounts, it is directed that notice be given to 
the depotitois that the orders will be applicable from the first of the fol¬ 
lowing month. 

As t^;ards curraxt accounts in central banks the government direct 
that the maximum rate of interest be fixed at 2 ^ per cent, per annum, and 
that 75 per cent, of the total amount on such accounts be hd.d in or 
government paper. 

The same safeguard are imposed in the case of primary societies as 
in that of central banks. 



INFOlyWCAtlON RELATING TO CO-COOPERATION AND ASSOCIATION II 


CANADA. 

I THE AEBERTA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PJLErATOR COMPANY. — The Grain 

Growtis’ Gmdg, Winnii^e^, 2^ November 1017 

The brilliant succebs to which this co-operative company attained last 
year (i) was further developed in 1916-17. 

The construction department built 43 elevators and six annexes, 52 
wardiouses and 57 coalsheds during the year. 103 dievators handlM 
i 6 # 375>333 bushels of grain. The company is rapidly" increasing the per¬ 
centage of grain handled by the elevators in most places; but the shortage 
of cars is a handicap which allows competitors to secure the grain which 
would otherwise come to the dieiators. Owing to the smaller crop the ave¬ 
rage amount of grain handled by an elevator was less than in the previous 
year. The commission department handled 8,804,700 bushds of grain. 

The business of the co-operative department increased beyond expec- 
tatioHvS. It handled 2,691 carloads as compared with 998 in the previous 
year, and a considrable additional amount was handled in lots less than car¬ 
loads. The total turnover of Ji ,519.984 was more than twice that of the 
previous year. 

The live stock department handled 1,242 carloads as compared with 
628 in the previous year. 

The badance-sheet showed a profit of $236,502 for the j^ear, and the 
tax on business profits amounted to $71,127. 

A dividend of 8 per cent, was paid to shardiolders. The total assets 
of the company amounted to $2,534,790 as compared with $1,509, 496 
in the previous year. The capital stock stood at $563,689, the subscribikl 
capital being $1,291,620. The total turnover for the year was $ 26,000,000, 
and the profits work out at sUghtly less than one per cent, of this amount. 

Forty-two new local associations were organized, several without any 
assistance from the head office. There are now 145 local associations in 
Alberta, having 14,528 shareholders who hold 21,527 shares of the par 
value of $60 each. The annual meeting, held at Csdgary last November, 
recommended that every effort should be made to organize new local asso¬ 
ciations. 

The balance sheet of the United Grain Growers, which resulted on 
tiie fusion last year of the Manitoba Grain Growers* Company and the 
Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator Company, showed assets amount¬ 
ing to $6,180,524, the shareholders' capital and surplus being $3,484,656, 
the paid-up capital stock $1,825,300, the reserve $1,250,000 and the un¬ 
divided profit and'loss $409,355. The turnover of the two companies, with 
subsidiary companies, was $100,000,000 m the previous year. 

The first shareholders' annual meeting of the united company will be 
held in November 1918. 


(i) Sec our issue tor March 1917, psige ir. 
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2 THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE E1<EVAT0R COMPANY. — JIt&jain 
Gromrs’ GttM^ WJnnip(«, 38 November 1917. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company brilliantly con¬ 
tinued business in the year which ended on 31 Ji^ly ^ 9^7 (^)- 

Thedirectors’ report shows thatin 1916-17 more than 34 . 538.637 bushels 
ef grain (39,089,000 in 1915-1916) were handled through the company’s 
258 devators {230 in 1915-1916), while 2,198,912 budids (4,109,000 in 
1915-1916) were despatched dire^y. H.e largest amount handled by a 
single devator was 401,400 bushds. 

Net profits were less than in the previous year, amounting, to ^250,752.83 
from which there was paid a cash dividend of 8 per cent, totalling $70,945.20 
*1110 balance, namdy $279,807.63, are to be employed as follows: 50 per cent, 
is to be placed to the devjitor reserve account; $2.50 per share are to be paid 
on all shares allotted before x April 1917; and the remaining $18,353.81 
are to be transferred to reserves. 

Of the 55,569 subscribed capital diares of $50 each, representing a 
capital of$ 2,^8,450, the paid-up capital amounted on i April 1917 to 
$886,815, having increased by $259,473. These shares were distributed 
among 302 local associations having 19,317 shardiolders. 


3. THE DEVEW>mceNT OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SASKATCHEW.IN. — 
The Pub 7 tc Service Monthly, Vol. VI, No'. 5, Regina, December 1917. 

The Co-operative Organizations Branch, added to the Saslmtchewau 
Department of Agriculture after the pass^e of the Co-operative Associa¬ 
tions Act in 1913, has 3rear after year met with a more marked .success. 
The fact is proved by the increasing number of co-operative associations 
organized and registered in consequence of the propaganda work which 
has been accomplidied. Whenever and whorever a community of farmers 
shows a desire to take advantage of the Act, advice and practical help are 
freely tendered to them by the Co-opmative Organizations Branch. By¬ 
laws are suggested to them; difiermit lines of work, and the d^ee of suc¬ 
cess whidi may be expected from each, are indicated; men are senttohelp 
in the first co-operative consignmeat of live stock; and provision is made 
for the difficult matter of co-operative accoimts for such consignments by 
supplying the forms proved by the experiaice of other countriesto be the 
simplest and the best. 

An important amendmmit to the Act of 1913 was made in 1916. For¬ 
merly all transactions of the assodations had to be paid for in cadi. This 
was intaaded to prevent the associations from falling into'the power of a 


b) 'See our bsne for xiardi 1917, page iq. 
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possibly antagonistic creditor, who might seriously embarass a struggling 
association by pressing for pa3rment at an inopportune moment. Nothing 
of the sort is to be feared if the creditor is anotiier and similar association, 
and the amendment allows associations to buy on credit from other asso¬ 
ciations having objects like their own. Since this amendment was passed 
the central office of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association has acted 
as a purchasing agency for the associations. 

Of all branches of co-operation only co-operative production has not 
made much progress in Saskatchewan. There are in the province only one 
co-operative farm and only two co-operative breeding associations, the 
one for horses and the other for cattle. 

The following comparative figures show the progress whidi has been 


made; 


1914 


1915 


X916 

Associations leporting . 


102 


173 


209 

Number of shardioldeis . . 


8,850 


5,537 


9.444 

Paid-up capital. 

$ 

13.494 

$ 

39,421 

$ 

92,940 

Assets. 

» 

37,337 

» 

105,322 


295,0x2 

Ifiabilities, induding xiaid-up capital 

> 

a9.7i7 


82,956 

» 

232,938 

Assodations liandling supplies . . 


70 


138 


308 

Value of supplies handled. 

$ 

239.320 

% 

805,436 

> 

1,984.545 

Associations marketing live slock . 


9 


10 


23 

Value of live stock marketed . . . 

$ 

2.034 

$ 

150,512 


32,171 

Other farm produce marketed . . . 


— 


8,923 


15,XI5 

Total turnover . 

$ 

281,354 


964,892 


2,122,832^ 


The number of societies which registered between May and December 
1917 was 367. 


PRANCE. 

THE INSPI5CTION OF THE SUBSIDIZED FUNDS OF AGRICUETURAI, CREDIT AND 
AGRICUI^TUR ASSOCIATIONS 

A ministerial decree of 15 January 1917 regulates the working of 
the inspectorates as follows: 

" Article i. — On principle, inspections of the r^onal funds of agri¬ 
cultural credit, and of the various agricultural associations which profit 
directly or indirectly by the State's financial encouragement, are made 
without notice. Generally speaking, the inspector sends the report contain¬ 
ing his notes and observations to the inspected institutions, who reply 
and return the report to him. He then adds to ijt his conclusions, whic^ 
should resume his observations and advise as to whether advances should 
be renewed and new advances or subsidies assigned to the institutions. 
The inspectors of credit and of the agricultural associations then send 
their reports and those which the directors of their. agricultural ser¬ 
vices have remitted to them to the general inspector. The latter adds his 
observations to each report and submits it, iE necessary, to the council 
of inspection. The reports are then remitted to the director of agriculture. 
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'' Article 3. — The director of agriculture sends the reports concerning 
nstitutions of agricultural credit, agricultural co-operative societies which 
have received advances from the State and agricultural mutual insurance 
societies to the chief of the department of agricultural credit, co-opera¬ 
tion and mutual aid, who is keeper of these reports, 

“ The chid of the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutual aid takes, with respect to these institution®, the steps indicated by 
the observations in the reports remitted to him by the director of agricul¬ 
ture, and intimates to the latter what steps he has taken and what results 
they have had. 

" At the next inspection the inspectors must investigate as to whether 
the prescribed steps have been taken and must make any useful observa¬ 
tions relevant to them. 

Bvery regional chief must draw up annually, with the help of the 
inspector who collaborates with him, a report on all the institutions in 
his r^on and must send it to the general inspector before 31 January, 
" Before they start on a tour the inspectors may ask the chief of 
the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and mutuality to com¬ 
municate to them all evidence which ma^" be useful to the work of super¬ 
vision with which they are charged. 

Article 3 — The department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutuality remits to the department of inspection a copy of the quarterly 
balance-sheets, the abstract as to the business of local and of r^onal funds 
and the minutes in extenso of general meetings which it receives from the 
'r^onal funds of agricultural credit. It remits to it at the same time twenty 
copies of the circulars it has sent out. It notifies it of the advances and 
subsidies granted to the various supervised institutions. 

" It prepares and verifies collections of the applications for advances 
presented by the r^ional funds of mutual agricultural credit societies and 
the ag^cultuxal co-operative producers" societies, and collections of the ap¬ 
plications for subsidies made by the funds of agricultural mutual reinsu¬ 
rance, and transmits all these to the director of agriculture in order to ob¬ 
tain the opinion on them of the department of inspection when they are 
complete and when, in the case of co-operative societies, the competent 
directorates have proceeded to make technical and economical enquiries. 

“ Article 5. — The diief of the department of agricultural credit, co- 
op^tion and mutuality notifies to the director of agriculture the insti¬ 
tutions which should, in his opinion, be the object of a special examination, 
and indicates the particular points on which he wishes for more detailed 
information, and the propaganda which seems to him to be needed in 
favour of a special form <rf institution of agricultural credit, co-operation 
or mutuality. He also mforxns him, as occasion arises, of the societies which 
ou^t, in his opinion, to be created, and in favour oiE which he thinks the 
administration ought to inten^^e specially. 

" The director of agriculture th^ takes the steps which seem to him 
necessary, on the advice of the inspector general, who is the chief of the 
department of the general inspection of credit and subsidized agricultural 
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associations. He detaches an inspector, or appeals to the director of agricul¬ 
tural services in the geographical department concerned 


GERMANY. 

THE UNION OF GERMAN AGRICUUTURAU SOCIETIES IN 1916 

The yearbook of the Union of Agricultural Societies of the German 
Empire gives some interesting details as to the union^s activity in the third 
year of war. 

The first part of the yearbook contains an examination of the general 
development of agricultural co-operation in Germany from Jime 1915 to 
May 1916, and of the activity of the union and the work of propaganda un¬ 
dertaken by central banks and central societies for purchase and sale. 

In 1915 the turnover of the central banks passed from 7,600 million 
to 14,100 million marks, and the turnover of the trade affected by the cen¬ 
tral societies for purchase and sale from 303 million to 459,200,000 marks. 

The report of the union's administrative council is followed by the re¬ 
port made to the 31st Congress of German Agriculture, held at Berlin on 
26 October 1916. The greater part of the yearbook is however taken up b3’’ 
statistics as to 17,988 societies belonging to the union. At the end of 191C 
the affiliated co-operative societies numbered 19,045, being 65.7 per cent 
of all German agricultural co-operative societies, and were federated in 30 
national.and provincial federations. They included 62 central societies 
11,641 savings and loan banks, 2,341 societies for purchase and sale and 
2,260 co-operative creameries. The 2,741 other societies comprised co¬ 
operative societies for the sale of live stock, eggs, fruit and vegetables, etc. 

At the end ot 1916 the rural savings and loan banks had a total turn¬ 
over of 6,900,000 marks, and the co-operative societies for purchase and 
sale one of 278,800,000 marks. The co-operative creameries handled 1,750 
million kilogramme.s (i) of milk. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND, 

CO-OPERATION IK AuRICUI^TURE IN 1915. — The Labour Gazette.Vol XXV, No. 11, 
IfOndou, Novemifex 191 7 * 

The following particulars as to registered co-operative societies in 
the United Kingdom are based upon returns made directly to the Ministry of 
Eabour, supplemented by information supplied by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. 

DistrihuUm and Production- — Returns obtained by the Ministry of 
Labour diow that 994 registered co-operative societies engaged on agricul¬ 
tural distribution and production w^re at work at the end of 1915. Of 


(x) 1 kilotprauune ^22 ILs 
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them 911 were engaged wholly on agricultural operations — 522 on the 
distribution of seeds, manures, implements and other commodities, and 322 
mainly on the production of butter. 

The 911 societies had an aggregate membership of 122,072, this num¬ 
ber having increased by 5,028 or 4.3 per cent, since 1914 and by 54,541 or 
80.8 per cent, since 1905. The totai share, loan and reserve capital amount¬ 
ed to £1,263,577, having increased by £108,184 or 9.4 per cent, since 
1914 and by £848,088 or 204.1 per cent, since 1905, The aggregate value 
of sades during 1915 was £9,001,867, having increased by £2,151,922 or 
31.4 per cent, since 1914 and £6,997,140 or 349 per cent, since 1905. The 
profit was £169,610 or £67,573 more than in 1914. 

The number of persons employed by these societies was 3,532 and the 
amount paid to them in wages £195,101, which figures showed increases 
since 1914 of 119 and £16,295, respectively. 

In addition to these 911 societies, 83 industrial co-operative societies 
had in 1915 departments for farming and dairy-work in which they 
employed 832 persons receiving £49,656 in wages,«and of which sales 
readied the value of £432,549. 

The following table shows the value of the sales in 1915 of all the 
994 distributive and productive societies and departments : 



1 

SgrictiltnxBl 

IHstribatl^ 

Societies 

Agticoltoxal 

Productive 

Total 


Societies 
and Departments 

Amount 

I 

Percentage 


* 

£ 

£ 


England and Wales. 

. ^ , 

Ireland. 

3,003.849 
52x,«o8 ! 
969,5*1 

617,497 

371,083 

3,949,258 

3,6*3,346 

892,291 

4,918.779 

384 

95 

52.1 

TTmted Kingdooi. 

4,496,578 

4,937,838 

9,434,416 

zoo.o 


Thus the value of the sales by the distributive societies in England and 
Wales was more than twice that of the sales by the combined distributive 
sodeti^ of Scotland and Ireland; but the productive sodities and depart¬ 
ments in Ireland sold a total value more than four times greater than that 
sold by those in Eh^and and Wales and in Scotland. 

DisMhiaion. —’The following table diows the sales of agricultural 
distnbutive societies from 1905 to 1915: 
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England and* Wales 

Scotland 

Xrdaud 

Year 

No. 


No. 


No. 




Sales 


Sales 


Sales 


of Societies 


of Societies 


of Sodeiics 




_ 

_ 

£ 

1 

£ 

1905 • • 

82 

214,292 

5 

46,610 

150 

371,273 

1906 . 

III 

387,775 

8 

51,511 

161 

420,223 

1907. 

I2I 

572,735 

12 

80,338 

163 

484,771 

1908. 

I3I 

75x,445 


99,530 

157 

469.556 

1909. 

145 

885.683 

31 

227,141 

160 

491,034 

1910 . 

165 

1,036,515 

43 

291,838 

168 

5*1,193 

1911 . 

217 

1.3*5.547 

55 

335,470 

159 

525,580 

1912 . 

228 

1,623,805 

69 

367,273 

153 

641,239 

1913 • • • 

242 

1,822.050 

73 

417.742 

150 

694.841 

1914 • 

278 

2,078,002 

77 

468,165 

157 : 

783.9*7 

1915. 

265 

3,005,849 

79 

521,208 

178 

969,521 


As compared with the previous year the value of sales in 1915 had in¬ 
creased by 44.7 per cent, in England and Wales, by 11.3 per cent, in Scot¬ 
land and by 23.7 per cent, in Ireland. As compared with 1903 the in¬ 
crease in England and Wales and in Scotland was great and in Ireland 
it was one of more than 100 per cent. 

PfoducHon. — The following table shbws the number of societies 
engaged on production and the value of their sales and transfers from 1905 
to 1915: 



Special Farming 

Farming 

andDairy Deparlmmls 

Total Agiicultural 




'Of Wholesale and Retail 

Froductimi by all dasses 


and Dairv Societies 

Industrial Distributive 



ye.ir 



Societies 

of Societies 


No. 

Sales 

No. 

Sales and 

No. 

Sales and 


of Societies 

of Societies 

Transfers (x) 

of Societies 

Transfers (x) 



£ 


■ * 


£ 

1905 .... 

260 

1,372,552 

56 

402,639 

316 

1,775,191 

1906 . 

272 

1,683,120 

6z 

473.*38 

333 

*,156,378 

1907. 

287 

■ i, 8 * 9,*79 

64 


351 

*,306,658 

1908 ... 

303 

i, 9 <> 9.582 

• 69 

494,889 

372 

*,464,471 

I 9 Q 9 - - • 

318 

*,044.917 

71 

467,967 

389 

2,512,884 

1910 . 

336 

*,253.047 

71 

435,568 

407 

2,690,615 

1911 . 

338 

*,387,642 

72 

330,267 

410 

*,717,909 

19x2. 

35* 

*,9*543* 

76 

301,069 

428 

3,226,501 

1913. 

368 

3,135.6*7 

73 

307,015 

441 

3.442,64* 

1914. 

383 

3,519,851 

80 

336,^43 

463 

3.856,294 

1915 . 

389 

4.505,289 

1 

83 

432,549 

472 

4,937.838 


(1) The goods produced by the productive departments of industrial co-operative societies 
arc usuiilly not sold directly but transferred to the distributive departments. 
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As compared -with 1914'there was an increase of about 28 per cent, 
in the value of the sales both of the special farming and dairy societies and 
of the agricultural departments of industrial societies. As compared with 
1905 this value in the case of the farming and dairy societies had increased 
by 228 per cent., in that of the agricultural departments of industrial 
societies by 7.4 per cent. 

Prop sharing. — T 3 ie returns made to the Ministry of I^abour show that 
of the 52a agricultural distributive societies 57, employing 263 persons and 
paying £20,805 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to 
£2,230 or 10.7 of such wages. Of the 389 Jgricultral productive societies 
67, employing 488 persons and paying £23,972 in wages, paid bonuses to 
their employees amounting altcgether to £1,515 or 6.3 per cent, of such 
wages. 

Of the 83 departments of industrial societies nine, employing 43 per¬ 
sons and paying £3,040 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting 
to £91 or 3 per cent, of wages. 


RUSSIA. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 09 THE ONION OP SIBERIAN CREAMERY ASSOaA- 
TIONS. — YVBtKcm (G. M) in The Rttssian Co-operator, Vol. I, No. 12 and Vol. II, 
No. X, IfOndon. November and D^pember 19x7. 

Three stages of development can be discerned in the history of co-ope¬ 
rative buttermakmg in Siberia. In the first period — 1897 to 1902 — a 
few scattered co-operative creameries appeared and fonght the private 
enterprises. The second stage was introduced in 1902 by the establish¬ 
ment of an organization for the promotion of co-operative buttermaking 
with government help. The third stage began in 1908 with the creation of 
the Union of Siberian Creamery Associations which has united most of 
the co-operative creameries of Western Siberia. 

A) Period of Formation, — Western Siberia possesses large areas of 
free land and a very small population. Its meadows and steppes produce 
such an abundance of good, nourishing hay that, in spite of as much as 
six months of cold, a farmer can feed his cattle all the year round without 
having resort to special grass cultivation. Stock breeding has therefore 
been considerably developed. In the government of Toboldr, for instance, 
70 per cent, of the households own from one to five mil<^ cows each 
and 28 -pox cent, from six to nineteen, while the remaining 2 per cent, pos¬ 
sess twenty or more cows each. 

This growth of stock-breeding has not however been accompanied by 
a corresponding growth of buttermaking. The latter industry did not 
become important until after the making of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Only then, that is after 18951 ^ few privat^y owned creameries and some 
private firms which esported butter arose. Such private enserprises were 
established in the chief centres of buttermaking — Kourgau, Omsk and 
some other towns. They were of very little profit to the peasant farmers 
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of Siberia, who realized veiy low prices for their milk. Gradually the pea¬ 
sants began on their own initiative to combine for the establishment of 
co-operative creameries. They usually live in scattered villages, each con¬ 
taining some hundred and fifty or two hundred households, and they are 
responsible in common for paying rent and dues for their land to the State 
and for ^ number of services. Thus there is among them a spirit of solida¬ 
rity which renders further co-operation easy. The co-operative creameries, 
called Creamery Artels, have been springing up snice 1897. They have mtt 
with opposition, for there were usually in each village one or more house¬ 
holds of wdl-to-do peasants who had already established their own private 
creameries and who did all they could to hinder their co-operative compe- 
litors. These prosperous peasants in many cases went as far as to pay for 
the milk a price which left them no profit on the butter or even involved them 
in loss. Gruadally, none the less, the advantages of co-operation became 
patent to the population. Yet the movement developed slowly because 
the individual artels were out of touch with each other, having no central 
organization for the projection of their interests.^ Each had to pass through 
the same cycle of experience. • 

B) Period of Organization with Governmefd Aid. — Towards the end of 
the first period buttermakmg had become a flourishing and promising in¬ 
dustry. The cause of co-operative buttermaking was taken up by Mr. 
A. N. Balaksdiin who presented a memorandum to the IMinistry of A^cul- 
ture in which he set out, in detail, the importance of this industry to Siberia 
and the necessity of organizing it on co-operative principles. Since co¬ 
operative creameries had already appeared in various districts h^ urged the 
creation of a central organization which would promote further develop¬ 
ment on right lines. The suggestions of the Inemorandum were approved 
by the ministry, and an " Organization for the Promotion of Co-operative 
Creameries " which enjo^’S government assistance was called into life. 

The objects of the new organization were: to help in the organization 
of new artels; to teach itiembers of artels to manage the business stnd keep 
the accounts of these and to supply all kinds of information as to building 
factories, buying machinery and the like; to act gs intermediary between 
the artels and firms dealing in butter,.settling disputes between them ; to 
help the artels to obtain credit from governmental, co-operative or private 
sources; and in general to care for their successful development and con¬ 
duct. The government also granted 7,000 roubles towards maintaining 
the office of the organization and a stafi of experts in buttermaking. Mr. Ba¬ 
lakshin was given charge of the new organization 

The importance of the government's participation did not lie in the 
small money grant, but in the fact that official goodwill enabled the orga¬ 
nization to hold meetings in the villages and propagate the ideas of co-ope¬ 
ration. Within five years, between 1902 and 1907, Mr. Balakshin formed or 
helped to form 271 creameries, waging meanwhile a war of defence against 
the attacks of private capitalists and manufacturers. He worked unceasing¬ 
ly for the amalgamation of the separate artels in one central body, and 
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finally in 1907 he had won over certain of them which agreed to form an 
UBion. 

C) The Union of the Creameries. — Only twelve creamery artels and one 
co-operative consumers’ store took part in the formation of the Union of 
the Siberian Creamery Associations in 1908. The following table shows 
the union's growth since that date. 


At the end 

o£ 

Xtimber of 
fidhereul 
creameiies 

Number 

of 

stoics 

Nuuxbci ut 

biancb ofiltcs 

Tiiruovet lu 

lotiblcb 



— 

— 

— 

1908 . . 

65 

12 

■» 

2,380,000 

1909 . . 

... 108 

20 

3 

2,934,000 

1910 . . 

. . 181 

34 

5 

4.355.000 

1911 . 

... 218 

54 

5 

4,250,000 

1912 . 

... 328 

133 

7 

7,485,000 

1913 . . 

... 502 

363 

II 

14,000,000 

1914 . . 

. . 502 

363 

16 

31 , 000,000 

1915 . . 

... 902 

.681 

16 

35,000,000 

1916 ■ . . 

, . over 1,000 about 1,000 

21 

73,000,000 


In October 1917 the members of the union included 1300 creamery 
artels, 1050 co-operative stores and 21 branch offices. It also had a buying 
agency in Moscow and wholesale stores at each of its branch offices. It 
was anticipated that last year's turnover would exceed 100^000,000 roubles. 
The union owns two printing establishments and publishes a weekly paper, 
the Narodvfya GazeUe. Its industrial undertakings include an oil-crush¬ 
ing miU, an engineeering shop in Idiim for the repair of agricultural machi¬ 
nery, small rope works in Y^outorovsk and a small soap factory in Kour- 
gan. 

Its objects are to organize the sale of butter made by its members on 
home and on foreign markets, and to buy wholesale all implements and 
material-used in buttermaking and other commodities required by its mem¬ 
bers. The goods thus bought are sold to the consumers at the shops and 
stores already mentioned. 

The highest authority of the union is its annual general meeting which 
is attended by a representative for every ten artels, chosen at a branch 
meeting of delegates from such ten artels in one ffistrict. The union's 
board includes the managing director and the committee of auditors, and 
is elected for three years from the members of the artels. Similarly the 
managing boards of the brandi offices are elected at branch meetings, and 
the managers of such branches, who need not belong to the unions, are ap¬ 
pointed. The membership of the union is open to creamery artels and con¬ 
sumers' dmps and stores but not to individuals; that of the artels to per- 
»ns engaged on agriculture; that of the drops to a wider circle among the 
inhabitants of the villages. On joining the union an artel must take up 
diates for 100 roubles and pay ten roubles to the reserve fund. It must 
agree to conduct all its business through the union and it becomes collec¬ 
tively responsible to the union for aU its liabilities. 
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The artels conduct their aflEairs " by mutual agreement directed towards 
the common advantage of all, according to the decisions of the meeting of 
the members of the artel entered in a special book They elect their own 
officials and managers and their membership is open to all farmers of a 
given locality on payment of a certain entrance fee. A member may on 
leaving an artel claim his share of its capital and property onty if his se¬ 
cession be due to a change of residence. The artels may open shops for 
consumers and conduct other business according to the decisions of their 
members. The union has its own instructors and experts who advise and 
help individual artels, introducing in them modem methods of buttefmak- 
ing, and who audit the accounts of the consumers’ shops and advise as 
to these. 

D) The Union and the War. — The outbreak of war placed the Siberian 
buttermaking industry in a difficult position : the usual purchasers of but¬ 
ter refused to buy it even at the very low price, h^ or less than half that 
usually charged, at which it was offered to them. The union intervened 
and advised its members not to sell but to store their butter, and then 
approached the government with a request for advances on the stored but¬ 
ter. This request was granted and the union was therefore able to advance 
to its members as much as 8 roubles (i) on a pud (2) of butter at a time when 
the market-price had fallen to 6 roubles a pud, I^ater the union offered 
the stored butter to the government for the needs of the army. The offer 
was accepted and the butter was so bought at 12 roubles 20 kopeks a pud. 
Thus the union protected the interests both of its membeis and of butter¬ 
making generally, and compelled private exporters to raise their price for 
butter to 12 roubles a pud. The increase in the union’s business since the 
outbreak of war, as shown in the table reproduced, is explained by such 
action. 

Most of the butter made in Siberia now passes through the hands of 
the union. In 1916 the union supplied to the government 90 per cent, of 
all the butter it received fmm Siberia, only some 10 per cent, being dealt 
with by small co-operativ<‘ organizations. 


(i) I icni))lc aljoiit 2 SX at par ( 2 ) i pwl - 
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aERMANY. 


THE DEVEEOPilENT OF INSURA 2 sCE AGAINST HAIL. 
source: 

Rohrbeck (W. , Dr. jur. an*l phil., of Cologne): Die deiiische Ha^elveniUje, Wirlschaft 

und Rechf der VersiclicrvLng ,—Supplement to Miiiet I ungcn ^urdicoffentl»cht n Fciurvenicher- 
imgs-Anstalten, publislied by the Verha}id offeptUeher Ftvefversicl'e/dngs- instaltcn in 
Deutschland. 4gth. year; new series. 6th year, Xos. i and 87 pp., Kiel, February, 1917. 

§ I. The l3iPORa'ANCE of Ixsuraxce agaixst Haie in Germany. 

The study signed by Dr. Rohibeck, which the Union of Public InstitU’* 
tions Insuring against Hail in Germany has published, is more than custo¬ 
marily helpful to the work of specialists in insurance against hail. All the 
desiderata which the International Institute of Agriculture may be said 
to have centralized (i) have indeed not been realized. We know that in this 
domain the information available for use is never sufi&ciently detailed. It 
gives only a fragmentary view of the problem which allows it to be ap¬ 
prehended chronologicall3^ rather than geographically. It presents an edifice 
which is constantly being plaimed and wlrich can be constructed only stone 
by stone. We have several times over (2) made use of the jdight material 
which allowed us to study' now societies of a particular form, now the busi¬ 
ness of some of the chief German companies insuring against hail in a parti¬ 
cular y’eax; and a ^e^^[ewof data which concern all Germany, and which 
in certain cases apply to a period longer than thirty years, is not without in¬ 
terest to us. It is such a review which Dr. Rohrbeck s study, from which 
we will borrow the more significant facts, affords us. We will dray upon 
it laigdy in this article. 


(1) FnieitMiional Institute of Agriculture, Department of Social and Fcoiwtnic Institutions. 
VAssurance-gtBle dans qtulques pays et ses prohUmes, Rome, 1911; Idbm, Proceedings of the 
FourtliGeneial Meeting, 6-12 May 1913; ReporiofM. O. Bolle, delegate of Belgium and the 
Gtand-Duchy of Luxembourg on insurance against the risks of hail, Rome, 1913. 

(3) ^lonihly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence (afterwards International 
Review of Agricultural Economics) 1911, April; 1912, December, pp. 73-75; 1013, June, 
PP- 55-^3; 1911* August, pp. 53-72; S^tember, pp. 45-57; I9i5» April, pp. 37-50; 1916, 
September, pp. 66-68. 
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It has ceased to be necessary to prove the importance of insurance against 
hail in Germany. The capital insured in 1907 amounted to 3,152,163,115 
marks. In 1909 the insured capital was estimated at 3,175,000,000 marks \i). 
For 1912 Dr. Rohrbeck quotes the Assekurmz-] ahrhuch for 1913 which 
gives the capital so insured in that 3-ear as 3,500,000,000 marks. This 
3’carbook notes that the capital insured against hail throughout the 
world did not surpass 7,500,000,000 marks. Europe was responsible for 03 
per cent, of this amount and Germany for 50 per cent. 

• § 2. Frisqubncy and Intensity oe Hail. 

• 

Material for a comparison can also be obtained from the figures for the 
various Prussian districts and all Prussia furnished b5" the statistics as to 
damage occasioned b3" hail. Both averages and the amount of damage 
per hectare are given for the years from 1900 to 1909, the last year 
for which these statistics exist. They concern all arable and garden land : 


'Rcgioiib 

TQOO 

JfjOl 

lOO? 

T903 

1904 

igo*) 

1906 

igo7 

X008 

xgog 

Bist rntsFia . . 

1 

1.36 

0.53 

J.39 

1.15 

0.68 

4.3*> 

1.24 

1*17 

I 07 

West Pittosia . . 

1.77 

0.66 

0.96 

1.33 

0.5 ^ 

2.S9 

r.69 

3.23 

1.S3 

029 

Branden1)iirj» ... 


0.91 

0.53 

0.36 

O.QO 

2.85 

1.86 

5.09 

3.22 

028 

Foinciaiiia. . . . 

0.99 

0.53 

0.53 

1.07 

0.65 

2.31 

1.08 

2.32 

2 85 

0.95 

Posiiania. . 

0.55 

r.io 

1.79 

0.62 

0.28 

2.09 

6.41 

4.70 

5.69 

0.29 

Silesia. . 

I.TO 

2.25 

4.5« 

0.63 

I.I5 

2.71 

3.38 

4.40 

514 

1.82 

Saxony. 

1.40 

I.^T 

1.97 

1.70 

2.41 

6.19 

1.53 

4.39 

S.oq 

0.70 

Sclileswi}j;-lli)lstom . . 

0.31 

0.13 

005 


0.24 

T.II 

0.32 

035 

0.6S 

O.X 2 

Han near. 

0.81 

ar.BS 

0.66 

3.0.1 

I.3I 

7-44 

1.35 

3.23 

5.95 

0.73 

WcstplKiUa. 

0.84 

0.87 

1.30 

1.49 

6.11 

2.&2 

I.I4 

0.60 

3-38 

08a 

Hcsbc-Nassaii . 


1.82 

2,29 

0.98 

•1.34 

6.00 

2.34 

4.59 

3.85 

0.49 

Kliine IToviutc* . . 

3 . 3 .-i 

o.*f3 

6.78 

2.10 

1.13 

4.50 

Z .22 

0.88 

3.28 

2.44 

irolKiii;f\)lkTu, ... . . 

3.35 

l.oi 

7.35 

0.86 

x.^8 

0.50 

13.68 

2.44 

1-35 

1.42 

jE>mssia ... 

I.Sl: 

1.27 

1.88 

1.18 

i.t8 

3.19 

2.54j 

3.06 

3.83 
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It is clear tliat in Prussia the danger of hail is as much to be feared as 
its effects are difficult to forecast. During these ten years the importance 
of the losses per hectare varies considerably. To give a better idea of this 
circumstance we will arrange in order of amount the differences in the sever¬ 
al regions between the maximum and the minimum losses per hectare dur¬ 
ing the same period. Our figures refer to marks: 

(i) Internationallfistitute of Agriculture. I^’assttismce-grQe dans quelcjues pays et scs pro- 
bltoes. Uome, 1911, pp. 17-18. 
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Hohenzollem . 

Saxony. 

Hanover. 

RMne Province. 

Posnania '. 

Westpiialia. 

Hesse-Nassati. 

Brandenbuig. 

Silesia. 

East Prussia. 

West Prussia. 

Prussia . 

Pomerania. 

Schleswig-Holstein , . . . 


Haximutu. 

Mitiimnm 

Difieience 

1368 

0.50 

13-18 

8.09 

0.70 

7-39 

7-44 

0.66 

6.78 

6.78 

0.43 

6-35 

6.^1 

0.28 

6.13 

6.11 

0.60 

5-51 

6.00 

049 

5.51 

5-09 

0.28 

4.81 

5-14 

0.63 

4-51 

4-38 

0.53 

3.85 

' 3-23 

0.29 

2.94 

383 

095 

2.88 

2.85 

0-53 

2-32 

r.n 

0.05 

1,06 


These figures indicate approximately which of a determined group ol 
regions suffer most loss from hail, and which of them are as a rule least ex¬ 
posed thereto. 

In other parts of the empire other material is used to reach practically 
the same result. Thus in the kingdom of Bavaria the incidence of hail lias 
been studied from the point of view of the frequency of falls. On this point 
we have data for the years from 1900 to 1913, completed for the same period 
by a series of other data which concern, for the several regions of Bavaria, 
the intensity of the average losses caused by each fall of hail. It will be 
seen at once that no attempt has been made to distribute the losses over the 
whole area of the country considered. Only the areas which have had to 
suffer the effects of the hail have been taken into account, but at the same 
time the proportion in which the properties and the area of the whole 
country have been injured has been indicated. 
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Frequency and Intensity of Falls of Hail in Bavaria. 



Commimes 

affected 

Areas 

affected 

I^osses 

occasioned 

Proprietors sufiexiag loss 

Yeai 

Number 

% 

oi all 

commu* 

Hectaies 

% 

ot 

cultiv¬ 

ated 

Value 

in marks 

I4OSS 

per 

hectare 

affected 

Number 

% 

of aU 

prefer- 

Average 

loss 

proprie¬ 

tor 

affected 



nes 


aica 


marks 


ties 

xnarks 

190Z 

1.673 

20.9 

181,360 

3.9 

9.195.290 

50.7 

! 

51,244 


179 

1902 

1,281 

16.0 

18L613 

4.0 

9.703.105 

52.8 

38,475 


252 

1903 

1,791 

22.4 

307,502 

, 6.6 

20,951,554 

6S.I 

70,439 


297 

1904 

800 

XO.O 

63.463 

1.5 

3.645.285 

57-4 

22,590 

3.4 

i6x 

1905 

933 

ZI.6 

118,142 

3.1 

12,689,362 

107.4 

45,787 

6.8 

277 

1906 

1,144 

14.3 

153,527 

4.1 

8,733.468 

56.9 

41,328 

6.2 

209 

1907 

1,013 

13.1 

138,349 

3.7 

8,416,241 

60.8 

39,462 

5.9 

213 

1908 

1,812 

22.7 

agg.iiH 

8.0 

22.243.700 

74 4 

&8,i8l 

13-2 

252 

1909 

695 

8.7 

107.239 

2.8 

6.871,353 

64.x 

29.403 

4-4 

234 

1910 

1,248 

15.6 

145,088 

3 .« 

7.766.059 

53.5 

44,400 

6.6 

175 

1911 

995 

12.5 

109,915 

2.9 

6.151.73* 

56.5 

31.252 

4.7 

197 

19x2 

1,197 

15.0 

1X6,019 

30 

5,979.160 

51.5 

40,005 

6.0 

' 149 

1913 

1,716 

21.5 

176,380 

4.5 

9,768,432 

55.4 

47,128 

7.0 

207 


Average Loss per Fall in Marks. 


Year 

Upper 

Bavaxu 

I<owet 

Bavaria 

Palatinate 

Upper 

Palatinate 

Upper 

Pranconia 

Middle 

Franconia 

IfOwer 

Franconia 

Suabia 

Bavaria 

1900 

643.4 

507.9 

126.8 

* 45-4 

163.2 

243.8' 

126.6 

215.7 

274.5 

igor 

109.9 

242.^ 

153.4 

196.7 

15 M 

. 119.5 

180.4 

142.4 

179.4 

1902 

490 .x 

342.5 

14.4 

XI6O 

64-4 

105.0 

29.6 

203.5 

252.2 

1903 

457-5 

5 <0.0 

3^.9 

149.6 

135.3 

100.8 

IIl.O 

218.4 

297.4 

1904 

273.1 

320.7 

94.0 

193-8 

S.|.6 

194.0 

138.6 

X42.8 

16X.4 

1905 

34 ^4 

30 - 2..4 

3IT.4 

163.2 

126.2 

157.0 

94-7 

203.4 

277.1 

1906 

3x7.2 

29.‘).2 

51.0 

125.4 

2743 

136.6 

146.9 

331.3 

208.9 

1907 

33 «.o 

201 0 

68.0 

237.0 

112.0 

199.0 

152.0 

257.0 

213.0 

1908 

680.0 

553.0 

152.0 

229.0 

.141.0 

197.0 

158.0 

173.0 

252.0 

1909 

' 428.0 

223.0 

161.0 

170.0 

107.0 

86.0 

53.0 

260.0 

234.0 

19x0 

225.0 

24 f.O 

100,0 

166.0 

X38.0 

206.0 

160.0 

126.0 

175.0 

X91X 

27X.0 

3.37.0 

168.0 

161.0 

157-0 

149.0 

137-0 

248.0 

197.0 

19x2 

204.0 

198.0 

176.0 

127.0 

84.0 

187.0 

67.0 

128.0 

149.0 

X913 

313.0 

428.0 

. 116.0 

156.0 

130.0 

174-0 

132.0 

177.0 

207.0 
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These figures give averages which allow the importance of losses per 
hectare in these parts of the empire and in Prussia between 1900 and 1909 
to be compared. If the whole cultivated area be taken into account we 
find that in Bavaria, from 1901 to 1913, the following figures, which refer 
to marks, show the distribution of losses per hectare: 1901 — 2.10; 1902 — 
2.11; 1903 — 4.49; 1904 - 8.61; 1905 — 3.33; 1906 — 2.33; 1907 — 2.25; 
1908 — 5.95; 1909 -1.80; 1910 —1.93; 1911 — 1.63; 1912 — 1.54; 1913 — 
2.49. Thus the minimum was 1.54 and the maximum 8.61, which gives a 
difference of 7.07 in a period of thirteen years. 

The figures for the grand-duchy of Baden also concern the frequency 
and intensity of falls of hail, but they do not indicate the extent of the whole 
cultivated area and therefore lack one dement allowing of a comparison. 
They allow however the intensity of losses per cultivated hectare affected 
to be calculated for the period from 1900 to 1914. 


Frequency and Intensity of Falls of Hail in Grand Duchy of Baden. 


Tear 


Xutubei 

r * 

falls 

Xum^jei 

ot 

communes 

Ar^<i 

Tctpl 

amount 

of 

AveraGfc imouut 
of losses 
per 

hectare 



0+ hail 

attccted 

hcctaies 

marks 

cultivated 

marls 

1900 


G7 

316 

23,651 

1,657.998 

70.10 

1901 . 


51 

253 

22,529 

1.779 47S 

78.08 

1903 ^ 


47 

288 

23,654 

2.256,549 

95-30 

1903 


40 

210 

17,652 

1,479,610 

83.83 

1904 


37 

uo 

20,614 

1,812,138 

87.90 

1905 


45 

■ 416 

52,449 

8,748,197 

166.79 

1906 


51 

33Q 

30,354 

2,707,737 

S9.20 

1907 


39 

303 

27,893 

2,689,036 

96.40 

1908 


40 

440 

43,588 

4,748.383 

108 33 

1909 


38 

236 

23.286 

1,753,488 

75-.30 

1910 


58 

486 

50.798 

5451,302 

107.31 

1911 


38 

329 

23,763 

2,71)0,047 

113 63 

1912 


54 

395 

31,037 

3,386,218 

10910 

1913 


40 

261 

16186 

3,613,636 

16147 

1914 . 


42 

326 

23,883 

3,412,116 

93-27 


The figures lefeiiing to the grand-duchy of Hesse for the years from 
1900 to 1915 include only those showing the areas affected and damaged 
and the total losses suffered. We can further deduce from them the 
amount of loss per hectare incurred by the lands affected. 
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Total 

Average amount 


Atei 

amount 

of losses 

Year 

aftected 

of 

pci hectare 


liectar,.s 

losses 

maiki 

afitected 

marks 

TQOO . 

. 16,705 

1,702,518 

105.52 

igoi 

. J- 50 I 

162,439 

45.23 

Tq02 

. i.jSo 

74.I63 

53.69 


. 

336,378 

78.19 

1904 

. i. 7 i <0 

T22,738 

b8.6o 

1905 

. 3.265 

165,388 

50.65 

1906 

. 3.600 

26^1,437 

74.00 

1907 

. 19.943 

1,711.929 

85.84 

1908 

. 12.838 

1,968,815 

153.35 

1909 

. 1,299 

25,224 

• 19.41 

IC)I() 

. 8,546 

585.204 

68.47 

X9II 


1,088,919 

163.96 

lOI-i ' 

^ . 2,908 

343.272 

118.04 

ror.T 

. • 2.450 

128.736 

52.35 

■1014 

. 1,388 

107,6(73 

77-52 

1915 

. 1,0-12 

84.583 

81.17 


The intensity of the incidence of hail in the kingdom of Wnrtemburg 
is envisaged in yet another manner. As dsewhere the basis of the estimate 
of frequency is the number of days on which hail fdl, whehmaybevery 
near the number of falls, but the results are represented only by an estimate 
of the areas in which the falls have had thir full destructive effect. The 
following are the figures on this point given in the publication we are exam¬ 
ining : 

Frequency and In^tensity of Hail in the Kingdom of Wurteniberg. 
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u)f)r . . . 

. . . 1.] 

5.291 


. . . <) 
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i<)(V> . . . 

... 8 
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H }05 .... 
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.... 8 
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.... 8 
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iqoo 

.... 5 
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lyio .... 

.... q 
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rqij . . . . 

.... 0 
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.... 

.... 4 q ' . 

7.537 

iqr;, .... 

.... 4 ^^ 

3.563 

IC)T.| . . . , 

. 54 

4,611 
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The various data we have given as to different districts or countries 
of Germany bring before us different methods of estimating losses. I^et 
us then briefly recal that in Prussia the total amount of losses has been dis¬ 
tributed over the area of cultivated or cultivable lands; in Bavaria the dis¬ 
tribution is made only over affected areas, but since count has been kept of 
losses it has been possible to estimate the average loss occasioned by a fall of 
hail; in the grand-duchies of Baden and Hesse the total losses are estimated 
only in relation to the affected areas; and in Wurtemburg the available 
figures concern only the areas in which falls of hail have occasioned the 
tnariniiiTn loss. 

Obviously the results of these various systems could, by giving some 
approximate figures, be used for a comparison, which would however be 
of interest only in so far as the conditions of insurance Had been completely 
unified. 

§ 3. Distribution of Losses over Kinds of Crops. 

Another dement enters into a rightful estimation of losses by hail, 
that namdy of the proportion in which losses are incurred by the various 
kinds of crops. We must content oursdves unfortunately with the available 
data, which concern only Wurtemburg and the grand-duchy of Baden; 
for the figures referring to Bavaria show only the damage done to agricul¬ 
tural produce by other agents than hail, and that only within those districts 
in which such damage is known to have been inflicted. 


The fofiowing table shows the percentages of the total loss which have 
been incurred by the various kinds of crops : 



1900 

73.7 

0.4 

xgox 

66.6 

X.8 

X902 

67.6 

i.S 

1903 

52.7 

x.x 

1904 

52.7 

2.0 

1905 

35 7 

1.3 

1906 

66.7 

r.o 

1907 

5S.1 

0.7 

X908 

30.5 

0.4 

1909 

67.4 

0.7 

X910 

47.6 

. 0.5 

X9XI 

66.4 

X912 

44-3 


1913 

47.6 


1914 

46.7 


1915 

81.7 



20 1,4 j ^.8 , 5.7 

6. ( I I 2.2 

6.3 3.7 42 3-7 

7-4 31 3.0 5-8 

4.4 ' 1.7 3.6 9.2 

h4 21 0.7 1.1 

7*1 25 4*9 3.4 

75 2.0 4.6 I 3.5 

2.2 j 1.8 12.6 67 

o.i 1,0 11.8 12.8 

^ ! 2.2 s-j_ . 4*8 

4.8 ’'"^.3^ 

8.6 
8.0 

5.9 

9.1 


0.8 08 — 55 

0,6 i-i 3.8 5 tS 

0.02 0.5 0.01 — 

0.4 1.5 0.5 20 5 

0.4 0.5 2.0 11.5 

3-6 o..| 0.9 4 8.6 

1.9 0.5 3*2 3 o 

0.9 0.6 10 8 X0.6 

0.5 08 0.2 /|i.3 

0.3 o 3 0.7 0.7 

0.3 0.3 0.1 15.1 

0.3 i.o 18.7 

13.2 =* 22*2 

27.3 * r6.2 

15.7 • *5-3 

8.4 • — 


4- 9 

5- 5 

X2.2 

3.7 

TI.4 

1.2 

5.8 

0.7 

3*0 

4.2 

16.8 

3.5 

IX.7 

0.9 

6.4 

0.8 


• lsc!iuim» crops grown as forage. 
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It is quite evident that the crops which in Wurtembnig suffer most 
loss from hail are the cereals, for, in round figures, from 30 to 80 per cent, 
of the total loss is roistered as falling on them. The damage done to vine¬ 
yards is also considerable, and is moreover extremdy irr^ular for the fi¬ 
gures havipg reference to it show that it varies from a minituum of 0.7 to 
a «<airiniiini of 48.6 per cent. As regards other crops, the loss to l^uminous 
plants varies from 0,4 to a per cent., that to tubercles from o.i to 8.6 per 
cent, that to root crops from i to 4.6 per cent., that to industrial crops from 
o.oa to 3.6 per cent., that to hops from o.i to 10.8 per cent, and that to fruit 
from 0.7 to 16.8 per cent. We have purposdy left forage, grass and garden 
crops out of account, for from 1911 onwards they were subject to rear¬ 
rangements which make estimates less certain. 

The following figures are yielded by the method applied to insurance 
against bail in the grand-duchy of Baden. 


1 

Cereals 

and 

leguminous 

plants 

Potatofi**, 

ioxage 

bcctiout, 

chicoiy 

Forage 
plants ^ 

Oleaginous * 
fruits 

Hemp 
and flax 

Products 

of 

prairies 

Tobacco 

1 

Vines 

1 

Vegetables il 

1900 

50.0 

1-4 

! 2.6 

1 

o.z 


2.3 

13-4 

0.8 

I 

IG.7 

7.6 

1-3 

Z90I 

63.3 

39 

2*3 

0.5 

0.2 

3.3 

3.1 

0.2 

20.0 

2.1 

• 1.2 

1902 

V 5.0 

3.3 

1 *-5 

0.4 

O.T 

I ‘5 

4*3 

O.I 

31.6 

7.1 

5.2 

1903 

47.x 

-1.0 

2.0 

0.8 

O.I 

15 

H.l 

0.5 

28.4 

3.0 

1.5 

I90.I 

54.8 

4.7 

1.7 

O.I 

0.2 

2 8 

62 

0.5 

22.4 

5.0 

1.6 

1905 

Z 7 .T 

zz.iz 

3.0 

0.5 

0.4 

2.2 

21.4 

1.2 

33.4 

7.8 

1.8 

1906 

<) 3 .r 

7.7 

2.6 

0.6 

o.x 

2.3 

*•3 

0.9 

10.2 

9.2 

I.O 

1907 

59.2 

3 .<» 

5.7 

0.3 

O.T 

4.6 


0.7 

16.3 

7.5 

1.5 

1908 

.18.0 

0.9 

4 .Z 

0.6 

0.0 

41 

2.3 

0.3 

21.7 

16.0 

1.5 

1909 


4.6 

<*>.3 

o.z 

O.I 

4.5 

12 0 

0 1 

9.0 

3*5 

0.7 

1910 

'I7.5 

«.5 

4.5 

0.6 

0.0 

2.3 

4S 

0.2 

23.0 

8.0 

I.O 

1911 

55 .<» 

4.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.0 

S.8 

3-0 

O.I 

19.4 

3.8 

1.4 

Z 9 I 2 

6«,o 

2.2 

X .9 

0.4 

0.0 

2.5 

4.9 

0.4 

13.0 

5.1 

1.6 

1913 

37.0 

o.« 

1.3 

o.r 

0.0 

2.5 

2.2 

0.8 

45.8 

8.7 

1.2 

I 9 M 

<)I,2 

6.8 

1-5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

7.7 

o.z 

15.5 

5.7 

I.O 


As in the case of Wurtembuig the highest percentag^g represent the 
losses to cereals. The minimum of 17.1 per cent, and maximum of 68 
per cent, are however also applicable to luminous plants, the two cate¬ 
gories being considered t<^ether. In the category which comprises potatoes, 
forage beetroot and chicory the percentage of the total loss varies from 0.8 
to ii.ii. For forage plants the minimum is 1.3 and the m a ximum 9.4: 
■for okagiuous fruits the minimum is 0.1, the maximum 0.8; for textile 
plants they are rcsiwictively 0 and 0.4, for prairies 0.5 and 4.6, for tobacco 
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0-3 and 21.4, for hops o.i and 1.2, for vines 9 and 45.8, for fruit crops 
3.1 and 16, for vegetables 0.7 and 5.3. 

The absolute amount of the losses in each year considered was indicated 
in dealing with the frequency and intensity of hail in the grand-duchy of 
Baden. 


§ 4. Societies Insuring against Haie. 

To cover the risks of which we have spoken 39 organizations in Ger¬ 
many now insure against hail, four of them being stock companies and 35 
of them mutual societies. The latter are either pubKc or private in form. 
Those which are private are sometimes territorial, in which case their oper¬ 
ations extend over more than one State of the empire, in Prussia over more 
than one province ;or else they are local societies which cover the risks 
of one State or province at the most, or of certain parts of several States or 
provinces. The territory over which the business of the stock company 
extends is not limited. 

Only in Bavaria is there a public institution, administered by the State, 
which insures against hail. It is attached to the Fire Insurance Chamber 
founded in 1875. 

Among the territorial mutual societies there are five whose business 
extehds over all the empire; that of one extends over the empire outside 
Bavaria; that of another over the empire outside Wurtemburg, the grand- 
duchies of Baden and Hesse and Alsace-I<orraine; that of another over 
Prussia, Wurtemburg and Mecklenburg; and that of yet another over all 
Prussia. 

■ Among mutual institutions having a purely local character there are 17 
unions in Prussia, of which nine are in Schleswig-Holstein, four in Hanover, 
two in Westphalia, one in Brandenburg and one in West Prussia. There 
are further three such unions in the kingdom of Saxony, two in the grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg, one in the grand-duchy of Oldenburg and one in 
the free town of I/iibeck. 

§ 5. The Vaeues Insured. 

The values insured against hail amounted to 3,652,595,376 marks 
in 1914 and to 4>i57»69i,390 marks in 1915. 

These two,^ounts which show a progress covering, in round figures, 
two billion marks, are distributed as follows among societies of the two 
groups; 

^ 0^4 igis 

Percent. Percent, 

“arfe of total marks of total 


Stock companies. 900,299,015 24.6 983,655,083 - 23.8 

Mnttial societies.2,752,296,361 75.4 3,174,036,307 76.2 
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Thus the value insured against hail has increased in both groups of 
societies, but the calculated percentages show the different character of the 
progress made in either case, for the increase of the absolute value covered 
by the stock companies is translated, in terms of percentage, into a reduction 
of 0.8 per cent., while in the case of the mutual societies the of the 

value insured is accompanied by an increase of 0.8 in the percentage. It 
may be interesting to follow up this clue later. 

As we saw in § 4, the mutual societies are themselves divided into pub¬ 
lic and private societies. The figures just quoted, which refer to mutual 
societies, are therefore distributed as follows: 


Public mutual societies 
Private mutual societies 


1914 


marks 


Percent 
of total 


1915 


marks 


Percent, 
of total 


318,410,860 8.7 311,184,400 7.5 

2,433.885,501 66.7 2,862,851,907 68.7 


It is worth while to insist on the fact that both tKe absolute and the 
relative fiigure has diminished in the case of the public mutual societies, 
while in that of the private mutual societies it has increased in a pro¬ 
portion relatively great, in view of the fact that the period in question is 
only a year. This increase is equal to exactly 2 per cent, of the total 
amormt of the sums insured. 

These private mutual societies comprise both territorial and local 
societies, according to the definition of these already given. We axe 
therefore able to consider some mw details, still as regards the distri¬ 
bution of the amount of the sums insured. 


W X4 

Private Muiud 
So<jfeHes : 

Territorial. 2,196,916,248 

l/ocal. 236,969,253 


19 x 5 

Pcrctnt 
oi total 

markq 

Percent 
of total 

60.2 

2,537,851.907 

60.9 

6.5 

325,000,000 

7.8 


Thus the local societies seem to have made rdlativdiy most progress, 
sinceinsuring at first 6.5 percent, of the total value, at the end of ayearthqr 
insured 7.8 per cent, thereof. Perhaps societies of this type are best suited 
to the needs of insurance against hail. 

If we now consider that in the period fr<^ 1881 to 1915 the total value 
insured amounted to 91,174,953,694 marks, and if we distribute this sum 
among the various kinds of societies, we find that the prepress'we have noted 
becomes more evidently significant; 
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matk« 

% of toCil 

Stock companies. 

32.099,441,'268 

35-2 

Mutual societies. 

59,061,511,057 

64.8 

Public mutual societies % . . . . 

5,578,014,851 

6.1 

Private mutual societies. 

53,483,496,106 

58-7 

Private mutual societies; Territorial 

48,182,463.571 

340 

Private mutual societies: I/)cal. . 

4,301,032,635 

4-7 

Foreign societies. 

14,001,369 

0.014 


§ 6 . Premiums. 

In 1914 and 1915, the two years for which we have rapidly examined 
the insured values, the amount of premiums was as follows. 


% of lu&uiecl 

Maries vStims 

1914 . 44.076,440 1,21 

1915 . 36,426,621 0.80 


The amount of the premiums has thus been much diminished although 
that of the insured sums has increased by 500 millions. 

These sums are distributed as follows among the various groups of 
societies: 




1914 



1915 








% 



% 

of total 


% 

of total 


Maiks 

of total 

in¬ 

Mark? 

of total 

in¬ 



pre¬ 

sured 


pre¬ 

sured 



miums 

sums 


miums 

sums 

Stock companies 

10,318,983 

23.4 

1 .14 

11,079,026 

29.8 

1,13 

Mutual societies . . 

33 , 757,457 

76.6 

1.23 

25,847,595 

70.2 

0.82 

Public mutual societies 

4,993,443 

ii.i 

1.57 

4,486,685 

12 2 

1.44 

Piivatemutualsocieties 

28,765,011 

65.5 

1.19 

21,360,910 

58.0 

0.75 

Private mutual societies 







territorial . 

27,626,748 

62.9 

1.35 

19,530,910 

53.0 

0.77 

local. 

1,138,266 

3.6 

0.48 

. 1,830,000 

5.0 

0.56 


The total amount of premiums from 1881 to 1915 was distributed as 
follows among the various groups of societies: 
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Total amount 
of piemiums 
marks 

% 

of total 
premiums 

% of total 
insured 
sums 

Stock companies. 

321.501.961 

32.6 

1,00 

Mutual societies. 

665.366.OII 

67.4 


Public mutual societies . 

82.190.502 

8.3 

1.47 

Private mutual societies , 

583 - 175-509 

59.1 


Territorial private mutual 
societies. 

556.322.748 

56.4 

I-I 3 

I^ocal private mutual so¬ 
cieties . 

26.852,761 

2.7 

• 

Foreign societies . . . , 

139.602 

0.014 

I.O 

Total . . . 

987.007,574 

100. — 

1.08 


Here as before we observe the increasing interest which attaches to 
mutual societies, We will not insist on the point, for it is natural that in the 
case of the societies the amount of the premiums, and also the proportion 
of the premiums to the insured sum, should dimiTiish progressively; but it 
is the more significant that it is the local mutual societies which here hold 
the record. 

The premiums are divided into two parts: where mutual societies are 
concerned the sums insured in 1914 and in 1915 have been covered as follows 
and in the following proportion in the various groups of societies: 



Insured 

sums 

% 

Insured 

sums % 


maiks 

of total 

marks of total 

Covered by fixed premiums . 

1.218,709,875 

33.4 

i.* 94 . 839.483 31 ® 

Wlicrcof; in slock companies. 

900,299,015 


983.655.083 

WUen'of; in the Havxirian Institute . . . 

318,410,860 


311,184,400 

Covered bv initial md additional premiums 

1.882,973,46s 

51.S 

2,149,400,991 51.7 

Whereof; in tcrriUmal private mutual 

societies. 

1,861,600,975 


2,127,773,581 

Whereof: jin locsil x)tivate mutual societies 

21,372,490 


21,627,410 

Covered by premiums on a disiributory system 

550,912,036 

15.1 

713,450,916 17.3 

Wlicrcof: in territorial private [mutual 
societies. 

335,315,273 


410,078,326 

Whereof: in local private mutual societies 

215,596,763 


303,372,590 


The premiums are distributed among the various groups as follows: 
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1915 



Atnotmt 

% 

% 

Amount 

% 

% 


of pre- of 

total 

of 

of pre¬ 
miums 
marks 

of total 

of 


twinms 
tnarloR H 

pre- 

liaxns 

sums 

insured 

pre¬ 

miums 

sums 

insured 

Fixed pretniums . 

Stock compani^. 

Bavarian Ihstitute. 

15,311,426 

10,318,983 

4,99a’,443 

34-8 

1.25 

15,565,711 

11,079,026 

4,486,685 

42.1 

I.2X 

Initial and additional premiums . . 
Territorial private mutual societies. 
Eocal private mutual societies. . . 

24,070,196 

23,918,264 

151,932 

54-6 

X.28 

16,045,765 

15,909,020 

136,745 

43.5 

0.75 

Premiums on a distributary system • 

4,694,818 

10.6 

0.86 

5,315,145 

14.4 

0.75 


Territorial private mutoal societies 3,708,585 3,621,890 

Eocal private mutual societies. . . 986,334 i,693>255 


§ 7. Indemnities. 


The following were the amounts of indemnities paid to those insured 
against hail in 1914 and 1915. 


% of sums 


1914 . 34.236,051 0.93 

1915 . 25,741,816 0.62 


The distribution among groups of societies was as follows: 

^ 9H 1915 



Xodemnities 

of total 

% 

of 

_ _ ... of total 

Indemnities . . 

% 

of 


paid 

iudem- 

sums 

paid 

indem- 

aiimg 


marks 

niiies 

insured 

marks 

nities 

insured 

Stock^compauies. 

- 4,837,447 

14.1 

0.53 

3.579,856 

X3-9 

0.36 

Mutual societies. 

. 29,398,604 

85.9 

X.07 

23,161,964 

86.1 

0.70 

Public mutual societies. 

- 3,746,303 

X0.8 

1.17 

3,173,473 

X2.I 

X.03 

Private mutual societies. 

• 25,652,303 

75.1 

1.06 

18,988,488 

74.0 

0.67 

Territorial private mutual societies. 

. 24,94X,273 

73.7 

1.X3 

16,988,488 

66.0 

0.67 

l/ocal private mutual societies . . . 

711,039 

2.3 

0.30 

2,000,000 

8.0 

0.63 


From 1881 to 1915 the total sums paid as indemnities gave the follow¬ 
ing figures: 




% 

% 

ot 

stuns 


costs 

of total 

insured 

stock companies. 

224,275,302 

37.4 

0.70 

Mutual societies. 

592,8X3,698 

72,6 

Public mutual societies. 

73.641.473 

9.0 

. X-33 

Private mutual societies.. 

5X9,X72,225 

63.6 


Territorial private mutual societies.. 

495,856,069 

60.8 

x.oz 

Eocal private mutual societies. 

23,316,156 

2.8 

Pbreign societies. 

109,283 

0.013 

0.78 

Total . . . 

8x7,198,283 


0.90 
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If we calculate the proportions in which the costs of were 

home by the various kinds or various parts of premiums in the two years 
specially considered — 19^4 ^ 9^5 — 'we obtain the following results: 



_ 

1914 



1915 



Indemnities 

% 


" 




of total 

% 

Indemnities 


% 


including 

costs 

indem- 

of 

snms 

including 

costs 

indem- 

of 

sums 


marks 

nities 

insured 

marks 

nities 

insured 

Covered by fixed premiums . . , 

8.583,749 

25.1 

0.70 

6 , 733 , 3*8 

26.2 

0.52 

in stock companies. 

4,837,447 



3,579,836 



in the Bavarian Institute . . . 
Covered hv imtial and adr 

3,746,302 



3,173,472 



ditional premiums ^ . . . 

2 iy 047,835 

61.5 

1.12 

13,707,095 

53*4 

0.54 

in territorial mutual societies . 

30,924,390 



13,655,221 



in local mutual societies . . . 
Covered by premiums on a 

133.245 



40,874 



iributory system . 

4,604,467 

13.4 

0.84 

5,281,393 

6 

Cl 

0.74 

in territorial mutual socitios . 

4,016,883 



3,322,267 



in local mutual sod dies . . . 

587,584 



1,950,126 




§ 8. Costs op administration. 

In 1914 and 1915 costs of administration were as follows: 

% of snms 

marks insared 


1914 . 5 ^ 755,002 0.17 

1915 . 5,880,221 0.15 


These sums were distributed as follows among the various groups of 
societies: 


Marin 

Stodc coiii])auics.1,700,960 

Muttial socioUt^. 46,042 

Public mutual socicUcb . • . 385,921 

Private mutual societies . • . 3,661,121 


X914 1915 



% sums 

of total insared 

Marks 

% 

of total 

sums 

msuxed 

29.0 

0.19 

1,749.267 

29.6 

o.x8 

70.4 

0.16 

1,130,954 

70.4 

0.X4 

6.7 

0 .X 2 

373,528 

6.3 

0.12 

63.7 

0.17 

3,777,126 

64.x 

0.15 


From t88i to 1915, costs of administration amounted altogether to 


the following sums: 


Stock companies. 

Mutual societies. 

Public mutual societies. . . 
Private mutual societies . . 

Total . . . 


Total costs 


% 

of administration 

% 

of snms 

marks 

of total 

ixisured 

66,479,936 

42.0 

0.21 

92,098.552 

58.0 

0.17 

2,820,161 

1.8 

0.05 

89,278,391 

56.2 

0.18 

158,578488 
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§ 9. Reserve funds. Reserve Funds and speciai, reserves. 

In 19x4 and 1915 the reserves -were represented by the following sams: 

% of sums 

Mubs insured 


1914 . 38,971,122 1.14 

1915 . 44.578.004 ■ 1.16 


They were distributed among the various kinds of societies as follows; 



3^914 _ 





^ Total"^ 
reserves 

niftrfcs 

% 

of total 

of 

sums 

insured 

Total 

reserves 

marks 

% 

of total 

""IT" 

of 

satns 

insured 


Stoc^ companies . . . . 

. 12,454,942 

32.3 1-39 

14,724,501 

33*0 1.50 

Mutoal societies ... 

. . 26,516,180 

67.8 1.05 

29,833.503 

67.0 1.05 

Public nmtual societies . 

. 16,602,938 

42.5 5.24 

18,389,061 

41.2 5.92 

Private mutual societies 

. . 9,913,242 

25.3 <>*45 

11,464,442 

25.8 0.45 

In the period from i88i to 1915 the reserves reached altogether the 

following amounts: 



% 

% 



Reserves 

of total 

of sums 



marks 

reserves 

insured 

Stock companies 


202,435.341 

45-0 

0.63 

Mutual societies 


247.843.051 

55-0 

0-45 

PubKc mutual societies. . . 

162,064,161 

36.0 

2.90 

Private mutual societies . . 

85.778.818 

19.0 

0.17 


Total . . . 

450,278,392 






{to be continued). 









MlSCEIylyANlCOUS INFORMATION RKTATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIIiS. 


CANADA. 

ABSENDMENT of the l^W ON MUNICIFAI, INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, — 

The Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, 5 Decctabci 1917. 

We recently gave an account of mtmicipal insurance against hail in 
Saskatchewan, showing the difficulties which the organization encountered 
in* 1916 in paying for the damages which the crops incurred by falls of hail 
in that year, and explaining the devices by which it was proposed to remedy 
the defects of the system (i). 

Such proposals have partially become law, for in March 1917 the par¬ 
liament amended the Municipal Hail Insurance Act of 1917, already amen¬ 
ded in 1913, 

The chief effects of the amendments are as follows : 

The execution of the Act is no longer entrusted to a commission of 
three members, but to a board of nine members and an executive commit¬ 
tee of three members. A municipality adhering to the scheme may no 
longer repeal the by-law bringing it under the Act in any year, unless the 
municipal council receive a petition for such repeal signed by at least 25 per 
cent, of the resident ratepayers of the municipalit5’'. It is hoped that the 
organization will thus secure greater financial stability. 

The amount of the indemnity payable for damage to a crop remains 
imchanged, and therefore the rate is still five cents an acre for every one per 
cent, of damage incurred, that is J3 an acre where total loss is suffered. 
Hencefoiward however the association may by a by-law : 

a) limit the total indemnity to be paid on each quarter section (2) 
on which the rate of four cents per acre only is levied ; 

b) arrange for an additional rate per acre on land actually under crop, 
to be collected in the same mamer as the flat rate provided such additional 
rate be not imposed without the consent of the person taxed. 

No such by-law shall come into effect until the year next following that 
in which the association adopts it in general meeting. So far no by-law of 
this sort has been adopted, so that indemnities are still payable as before. 

Under the amended Act the following lands can be withdrawn from 
assessment: 

" a) Quarter sections or more, entirely fenced and used for hay or 
pasture purposes. 

(1) See our issue for May 1917, pag^ 34. 

(2) i, e. 160 acres 
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" 6) Unpatented homesteads, pre-emptions purchased homesteads with 
less than 40 acres tinder cultivation. 

" c) Quarter section or more with less than 40 acres under cultivation 
and the balance of the quarter fenced and used for hay or pasture purposes. 

" Any land where the area owned by one party is less than 640 acres 
oflTi be withdrawn, r^ardless of whether it is fenced or not, provided that 
at least 25 per cent, of the land is under cultivation. 

" e) Any land where the acreage owned by one party is more than 640 
acres can be withdrawn, provided that at least 50 cent, is under culti¬ 
vation 

In cases a) and b) application must be made annually in writing before 
I June in each year to the secretary of the municipality for the land to be 
withdrawn. In cases and e) application must be similarly made, and if 
permission is granted the land will be withdrawn for three years. It is 
hoped that these increased opportunities of withdrawal will cause greater 
advantage to be taken of the system of insurance. 

The following figures complete those given in our previous article 
to show the working of the system; 



1916 

1917 

Number of munidpQlities under the Act . 


A 39 


237 

Net revenue. 


* 979,312 

about 

% 930,000 

Number of claims received , 


11,000 

» 

5.000 

Amount paid rialms . . . . 

(1) 

$ 1,460,296 

» 

$ 830,000 

Costs of admnistratlon. 


% 59 468 

» 

$ 40,000 


(1) or 40 % of the losses wbid? amounted to $ 3,650,743. 


ITAI^Y. 

THE FORAIATION OF THE “ FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE DELEA MUTUALITA E 
PREVIDENZA ” — By-la\7S of this federation, Genoa, 1917. 

In response to a vote of an important meeting of Catholic co-operative 
and mutu^ societies held at Genoa last August (i), a National Federation, 
of Mutuality and Thrift has recently beer tormed. It has the following 
objects: a) to care for the devdopment and working of existing societies, 
mutual aid funds and mutual trade societies and for the institution of mote 
such, grouping them in local federations; b) to hdp, advise and inspect the 
federated societies on administrative, technical and legal points, and to 
^mplete them by instituting funds of reinsurance and complementary 
insurance and every other kind of agency fitted to increase their usefulness; 
c) to assume the representation and guardianship of rdations with the State 

(1) See in th^ connection Azione soeiaie, the organ of the Unione Econotnico-Sociale fra 
i Cattoliei Italiani, Fiaenza, No. 16,15 to 31 August 1917. 
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authority; and i) to set up chairs of mutuality and thrift and ofBlces for 
statistics and for the study of problems regarding society insurance and 
similar subjects. There may belong to the federation all societies and funds 
of mutual aid and men's and women's trade societies which fulfil the requi- 
lements of the by-laws and base their work on the following criteria : a) a 
right technical management; b) the autonomous and free co-ordination of 
the institutions of mutuality as the law allows; c) the effective recognition 
of the moral, religious and national principles and sentiments of members. 
The federation treats with single societies by the medium of the respective 
local federations, and where a local federation does not exist promotes its 
formation and institutes secretaries who provisionally f ulfil its fimctions. 
It conducts its work by means of the National Congress and the Central 
Committee. The former consists of representatives of the national unions 
of funds affording mutual aid, and of the local federations and secretariats, 
in the proportion of one representative for every thousand or fraction of a 
thousand members regularly inscribed at the National Federation. The 
congress meets normally in the second quarter of every other year, and 
extraordinarily at the request of the Central Committee or of at least a fifth 
of the entities having the right to a vote. The ordinary meeting approves 
the report on moral activity and finances, elects the Central Committee, 
the chairmen and office-bearers, and deals with the other business placed 
on the agenda by the Central Committee. The latter is composed of the 
president and of other ten members elected by the Congress every two years. 
It meets at least once in three months to provide for the good working of 
the federation, for the choice of the staff and for the working of the various 
offices. 

Arbitrating committees, consisting of technical, medical and legal 
inspectors, may also be formed as well as committees for propaganda and 
other agencies useful to administrative technique 


HUNGARY. 


INSURANCE AGAINST IIAIly IN — UnRansche As^ekwanz Courier, 


The nine Hungarian societies which formed the so-called " hail conven¬ 
tion ", had to mecl in 1916 a total loss of about 2,000,000 crowns (i). 
Premiimis received in the year in question amounted to 14,373*768 crowns 
and indemnities, including costs of estimates, 13,649,188 crowns, to which 
must be added .3,785.623 crowns as costs of administration and fees. 

The chief data referring to insurance against hail in 1915 and 1916 
are as follows: 

Year Number Numbez Piexmums Xndemnitite 

of Policies of Indemnities Received Paid 


1915 . . 

1916 . . 


Ctovms 

43,874 15,393 12,643,760 7.701.589 

43,981 16,597 14.373.768 12,899,188 


(1) ji Clown of goUl - about xod at par. 
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In 1916 abundant falls of bail were registered, as is proved by the sum 
of the indemnities which became due from the nine societies united in the 
convention; but it is dear that societies which did not belong to the con¬ 
vention also dosed the year with losses, for indemnities and costs, both ac¬ 
tual and estimated, exceeded premiums received in the case of these socie¬ 
ties also. 

If 1916 was an unfavourable year for insurance against hail in Hungary 
it was even more so in Austria, where not only was the damage done by hail 
greater than in Hungary, but premiums were also not received from the 
occupied territories in Galicia and Bukovina, the contributions from which 
normally represent no despicable sum. 

As an immediate consequence of the unfavourable'state of aiSairs in 
Hungary an increase in the premiums for insurance against losses occasioned 
by hail is to be expected at no distant date. 

The increase will vary from 10 to 15 per cent, in proportion to the losses 
incurred in the different regions. The new common tariff will be compiled 
by the convention mentioned already. 

. SWITZERI/AND 

INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON AGRICUETURAI, INSURANCE. — Zettschrift fut schmef 

zertsche Staiistik und Volksmtischaft, 53id Year, No. i, 19x7. 

In the first number of the Zeitschrift fUr schweizensche Sfatistik und 
Volkswirtschaft for the current year Dr. Hermann Renfer, vice-manager of 
the Swiss Office of Insurance at Berne, publishes an important article on 
the reaction of the war on private insurance, especially that practised m 
Switzerland by the authorized insurance societies (i). We will briefly give 
his data and conclusions in so far as they concern the most important bran¬ 
ches of agricultural insurance, namely insurance of live stock and insurance 
against loss by hail. 

a) Instirance of Live Stocky especiallv Horses 

In consequence of the war the number of horses insured has dimin¬ 
ished, owing to the dimination of many of the risks insured as a result of 
the purchase and hiiii^ of horses by the military authorities. Another 
drcumstance contributing to the same result has been that since the out¬ 
break of hostilities the importation of horses has diminished very much or 
even totally ceased. Moreover instead of at once filling the vacancies caus¬ 
ed by sales some owners have put off purchasing until after the conclusion 
of peace, not wishing to pay the present very high prices. Inevitably these 
facts have indirectly affected receipts under the head of premiums. 

The total premiums received and sums insured from 1913 to 1915 by 
the insurance societies active in Switzerland were as follows: 

(i) des Krieges auf die private Versichertmg und insbesondere auf die in der 

Schweiz honzessiofierten Verstcherungsgesellschaffen. Pages 73 to 112 of the publication cited 
abov'e. 
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riemiumb received Sums msuted 

francs franca 

1913 638,318 17.573.550 

. 608,295 19,540,527 

1915 519.364 13,104,32 j 


The figvireb representing losses have noticeably increased during the 

war. 

It was hoped that mobilization would lead to a diminution in the 
amount paid for losses but such has not been the case. In Switzerland horses 
insured by the institutes of insurance were mostly valued at a higher 
rate than those insured by the federation. Therefore the insurance socie¬ 
ties were obliged to remit a difEerence between the federal valuation and 
the maximum indemnity quota corresponding to the difference between four 
jSfths and three fourths of the insured sum. Afterwards the mortality 
among the unrequisitioned horses increased, a natural consequence of the 
fact that it was the best and most serviceable horses which were taken 
over by the military authorities. 

It-diould also be remembered that the remaining horses have been ex¬ 
ploited to the utmost limit owing to iiie lack of draught animals, and frr 
this very reason have often formed complete losses when normally they 
might have had a further use as butcher's meat. The heightened price of 
forage has not failed to have disastrous effects: there have been cases of 
owners of live stock who have sold at very high prices the oats intended for 
the beasts which were dying of hunger in their stalls. The lovsses suffered 
by the four societies for the insurance of live stock authorized to do busi¬ 
ness in Switzerland are expressed, in so fat as Swiss transactions are con¬ 
cerned, b3'' the following figures; 


Amount of Percentage of 


Ycarb losses sums msmed 

1913 5|r.i45 3-o8 

1914 4SM23 M9 

i9X5 . 481,580 3-67 


Alihuugii tbe total amounts paid for losses diminished in 1914 and 1915 
io so far as data are known, the percentage of the insured sums constituted 
by losses increasotl in T915, .so far as Swiss tosincse was concerned, as appears 
from the figures given. 

There has been difiBlculty in estimating losses because most of the vete¬ 
rinary surgeons have been called to tliearmy and sent to the frontier, and the 
lack of this supervision has caused rick horses to be less well cared for. 

Another fact comsequent on the war has caused the position of this 
branch of agricultural insurance to deteriorate in Switzerland. There ate 
in the country a number of insurance associations scattered over almost 
all the cantons and not subject to the supervirion of the Federal Council. 

So soon as a canton or an association of owners of live stock declares 
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the insurance of live stock to be compulsory within a well defined terri¬ 
tory, namely one or more communes, one or more districts or one canton, 
the Swiss Federation pays to the cantons, in accordance with the federal 
law of 22 December 1893 as to federal measures for the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, subventions equal to those which the cantons themselves grant to 
the insurance associations. These subventions are diown by the follow- 


ing figures: 




Years 

* Losses 

indemnified 

Cantonal 

subventions 

Federal 

subventions 


francs 

francs 

francs 

1913 . 

• • 4.314.147 

1,084,043 

1,084,043 

1914 . 

• • 4.274.994 

1.104,032 

1.004, 

19T5 . 

. . 3.42T,622 

1,021,870 

79 T.S 47 

The war has caused in Switzerland a tendency to reduce budgeted 
expenses: by the application of the decree of the Federal Council, dated 


30 October 1914, the federal subvention was fixed at i franc per head of 
cattle insured and 0.40 franc per head of small live stock. The preceding 
figures allow' the economies realized by the federation in 1914 and 1915 
by applying this decree to be understood. 

b) Insurance against Loss by HaiL 

The reaction of the war on hail insurance is for obvious reasons not 
comparable with its reaction on live stock insurance. The state of war 
could not essentially modify the position of the former, in view of the fact 
that artillery firing, which could, it was thought, lessen or even eliminate 
the fail of hail, has diown itself to have no sudti effect. In 1915 numerous 
and abundant falls of hail were recorded. For that matter the experi¬ 
ments made before the war with anti-hail guns ought to have left no illu¬ 
sions on this point. 

However other factors depending on the war influenced the two so¬ 
cieties which insme against hail in Switzerland. At the mobilization at 
the bepnning of August 1914 many experts usually entrusted with the work 
of noting and estimating the losses caused by hail were mobilized, and mo¬ 
bilized moreover at harvest-time when there was most need for their ser¬ 
vices 

It is clear that delayed estimates entail increased indemnities. Then 
the financial crisis forced the banks to grant repayments only from 
to time and in small sums. The societies disposed only of rthaII sums in 
cash and therefore found it diflScult enough to procure the funds necessary 
for the pajment of indemnities falling due in October. The Cantonal 
Bank of Zurich saved the management of the larger of the two societies con¬ 
cerned by a grant of the necessary sums. The sums insured, the receipts 
under the head of premiums and the indemnities paid showed no effects 
of the war. The following axe the relevant figures for 1913,1914 and 1915 : 
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Yeais ’ Sumb insured Piemiums Indcmuitieb 

francs francs francs 

1013 . 7 i* 772 , 79 ^> 1.107,435 902,053 

1014 . 81,425,014 1.337.^^17 531,221 

1015 .01,037111 1,332,103 T.30270S 


The most that can be concluded from these figures is that in 1914 and 
1915 a gieater number of insurable crops were cultivated than in 1913. 
There was little hail in 1914 but in 1915 there were abundant falls of hail. 

The wai reacted on hail insurance in consequence of the financial 
conditions which it imposed on the Confederation. Hitherto the Confe¬ 
deration had paid to the cantons as an indemnity, in accordance with the 
aforesaid federal law of 22 December 1893 on the improvement of agricul¬ 
ture, 50 iier cent, of the sums which the cantons granted to agricultiuists 
insured against hail. By the federal decree of ii December 1914 modifi¬ 
cations were introduced of the cases in which this subvention cotdd be gran¬ 
ted, and of its amount which cannot now exceed 20 per cent, of premiums 
for insuring vines and 12 % per cent, of those fo^, insuring other crops, and 
50 per cent, of the net costs of a policy. This measure of economy ought 
to bring about a juster distribution among the cantons and yet not fall too 
heavily on the insured. The saving realized by the confederation by means 
of this measure appears from the following figures : 


YtAtb 

« 

Expenditure of caiitoub 
including ie<^M subventions 

FcdeiaJ 

sub\entions 

Percentage 



fioncs 

liancs 


X9I2 . 

. . . 

522,792 

261,390 

50 

JL913 • ■ 

. . 

■ • 433.331 


<50 

191+ 

. . 

. . . 522.917 

261,438 


1915 . . 

. . . . 

• • 473.674 

223,306 

\7 


The sa\ing is seen not to be very considerable but to be of the natiue 
of an annual modification. 
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THE REGULATION AIUD DEVELOPMENT 
OP agricultural credit in SARDINIA. 

SOtIRCES: 

ANNALX del CREDITO E DELIA PRE^TDENZA, ANNO IQII, N. 90: LA LEGISL.VZrONE IT.ALLVNA 
SUL CREDITO AGRARio. {Afifidls of Credit and Thrift, No. 90: Italian Le«iilaHon on 

Agr%cultitral Credit^ Historical and critical study by Alessandro Baccaglini* Ministry 
of Agriculttare, Industry and Commerce. Direzione Geuerale del Credito e della Prev'i- 
denza. Rome, Bertero, 1911. 

TTSTO UNICO DELLE LE6GI CONTENENTI PROWEDIMENTI PER LA S. 1 lRDEGNA, 10 NOVEAIBRE 

1907 {Combined Text of Laws containing Provisions fo^ Sardinia, lo November 1907, No. 
844. Gaszetta Vitale dd Regno d^Italia, Rome, No. 57, 9 March 190S. 

DECRBTO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALI del 23 AGOSTO 1917, N, 1592, CHE MODmCA LE DISPO- 
sizioNi SUT. CREDITO AGR.ARIO IN S-ARDEGNA contcnutc ncl ptedctto tc«to Uttico {Lieute¬ 
nancy decree-law of 2$ Aagnst 1917* No. I59«> modifying provisions as to agricultural credit 
in Sardiniain fhe aforesaid combined text). Gaszetta Ufficiale del Regno \d*Italia, Rome, No. 
240, II October 1917. 

IvEGGB 16 lyUGLIO I9I U N. 665, RTGU.UtDANTE PROWEDIMENTI A PAVORE DELLA f^ARDBGNA. 

(Law of 16 July 191^ as to provisions for Sardinia). Gazsctta Uffidale del Regno d*Italia, 
Rome, No. 169,17 July 1914. 

TBRZA RELAZIONE SOMMARLA SULL’APPLICAZIONE della PRBDETTX LEGGE 16 LUGLIO X914, 

N. 665. {Third Summary Report as to the Application of the Aforesaid Law of 16 July 1914, 
No. 65*?, presented by the Minister of Agriculture (Raineri) on 22 October 1917. Chamber of 
Deputies, Documents, No XXII-ter, Rome, Printing-press of the Cliamber, 1917. 
ViNELLi (Mucello}: D’incremento del credito agrario in Sardegna {rhclnn^ease of Agricultural 
credit in Sardinia) Rivista di Soienza Bancaria, Rome, parts 3-4 and 5-6, M^h-.April and 
. May-June 1917. 

To the organic law which regulates agricultural credit in Sardinia (com¬ 
bined text, 10 Novenber 1907, No. 844) there have recently been made certain 
modifications which had for some time formed the object of votes and 
proposals as well as of one bill (i). The new measures, contained in 
the lieutenancy decree-law. No. 1592, of 23 August 1917, widen the 
field of action of the Casse Adefivpriviti, especially where advances for 
improving land and altering crops ate concerned, and also provide for 
the new regulation of the Monti Ffumentari in the island, organizing their 

(i) See our issue {Moitthly Bulletin of Economic and Sooial Intelligence) for May 1911. 
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efficient and continuous supervision by means of tbe Casse AdempriviU^ which 
are given for this purpose the needful staff and funds. Other provisions 
for agricultural credit in Sardinia were contained in the law of i6 July 1914, 
No. 665. The combined new measures have substantially modified in 
several respects the system of agricultural credit in Sardinia, which there¬ 
fore we think it well to describe in its present form, at the same time indi¬ 
cating the development in recent years of operations of agricultural credit 
in this district (i). 

§ I. The " CAssE adesipriviei 

Thi following are the institutions which now aftord agricultural credit 
in Sardinia: ci) the savings bank of the Bank of Naples, h) the Casse Adem- 
'priviU of Cagliari and Sassari, c) the Monti Fmmentari and Monti Num- 
man, d) the agricultural and rural funds. We will deal briefly with each of 
them, omitting only the savings-bank of the Bank of Naples because the 
agricultural credit it affords in southern Continental Italy and Sardinia 
occupied us several times and recently (2) while we were describing the 
activity to which the special institutions of agricultural credit in the king¬ 
dom have attained. To begin with the Casse AdempriviU of Cagliari and 
Sassari: these are, as is known, the largest institutions of their kind which 
are active in the island. They are regulated by the law (combined text) of lo’ 
November 1907, No. 844, modified by the law of 16 July 1914, No. 665, and 
the lieutenancy decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592. They are in form 
autonomous moral entities. Their objects are the foUowing: d) to allot 
and distribute property having an adempriviU origin (3); b) to make advan¬ 
ces in money and kind to the Monti Frumentari and Monti Nummari and 
agricultural funds and consortia by the methods and for the ends which 
will presently be indicated; c) to make advances to leaseholders, recognized 
agricultural co-operative societies and owners and managers of land for 
the construction of settlers’ houses, scientific stables and farm roads, for 
executing the works necessary for providing lands with drinking water {4), 

(1) Thi<s bill (No. 676) CQntaios modifications of the law (combinea text zo November 1907, 
No. 84 0 providing] for Sardinia and was presented to the Chamber of Deputies at the session 
of 3 December 1910 by the then Minister of .Agriculture (Raineii) See in llii> connection the 
article in our issue for May 19x1, already cited. 

(2) See our issue for September 1917, pp. 39 et seq. 

(3) That is to say properties of feudal origin, subject to the rights of ademprvttio, that is 
the right to seed and the rights of pasturage, cutting wood, making charcoal, catting down 
plants, etc. 

{4) The decree-law of 23 August i9i7,No. 15921 treated of the concessioa of sudi advances, 
providing that they might be granted on the presentation of a simple personal guarantee, and 
that in any case the relative mortgage guarantee was given if l^al possession were proved of 
the land on which the improvements were to be carried out. Such proof could be established 
by an extxact from the cadaster or in accordance with the provisions of the dvil code, or failing 
these by the method estabfidied by the law of 19 Jtme 1883, No. 5447, which refers to those 
who suffered damage by the earthquake of I 4 guria. The practice is analogous to that fol¬ 
lowed in granting the privileged loans — of whidi we diall speak presently — contemplated 
by the special law of 16 July 19x4, No. 665. 
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for makmg plantations, reafforesting, acquiring live stock, implements 
of labour, primary material and stock in general, and for draining and 
irrigating lands, constructing wells and drinking-places, systematizing and 
breaking up lands, and making endcsing walls, hedges, etc. 

It is seen that such business includes the two branches of agricultural 
credit, credit for current farming operations and credit for improvements. 
The former aims at providing the agriculturist with circulating capital and 
implements of labour, the latter at supplying him with capital to be per¬ 
manently sunk in the soil — namely the capital used for the systematiza¬ 
tion of the soil's surface, for works of drainage and irrigation and the con¬ 
trol of the water supply, for the enclosure of lands, for rural buildings and 
for plantations of timber. 

By the law of i6 July 1914, Wo. 665, the Casse AAempnvili cannot in 
transactions of agricultural credit exact interest at a higher rate than 3 % 
per cent., to be reduced to 2 % per cent, in the case of loans for building 
settlers' houses and modem stables. Moreover by the same law proprie¬ 
tors, and leaseholders who undertake works of improvement or modem 
agricultural systematization, the adaptation of their lands for irrigation, 
experiments in dry farming, or the btdlding and repair of stables for live 
stock may receive in privileged loans during 1918 a sum not exceeding 
altogether 2,000,000 liras, paying interest at the same rate of 2 % per cent. 

Finally to ensure a greater development to operations in agricultural 
credit this law also provides that the two agencies we have mentioned 
have a brandi in the capital of every district (circondario). 

The capital of the two Casse Ademprivili consists, as is known, of the 
following: i) a sum of 3,000,000 liras to be deducted from the balances of 
the years 1906-7, 1907-8 and 1908-9, of which sum 1,800,000 liras are as- 
sig^edto ^liari and 1,200,000 hxastoSassari; 2) all the properties of adem- 
privUe origin, free of services, condominium and other burdens — such 
properties amounting for the two Casse to the respective values of 
1,622,421.76 liras and 396,459.96 liras; 3) a sum equal to half the Treasury 
tax on lands entered on the roUs for 1905, which sum amounted in 1913 to 
902,631.77 liras for CagKa.ri and 438,048.71 liras for Sassari (i). 

Eadi Cassa AdemprivUe is administered by a council composed of a 
president and eight councillors, four bdmg members by right and four elect¬ 
ed by the provincial council. The president and the dected members 
hold office for four years and are eligible for re-election. The elected mem¬ 
bers are renewed every two years. 

§ 2. THE " MONTI BRlTMEimRI ” AND " MONTE NDMMARI 

The Monii Frumentari and Monti Nummari, which are also called 
Monti di Soccorso, represent an ancient and characteristic institution of the 

(i) The decree-law, No. 1373, of 15 September 1915, spedally aUotted out of the 
of the expenditure of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and* Commerce for 1915-1916 
the sum of 1,000,000 liras as capital to th^ Casse Ademprioili of ftardfafa «*for agricultural 
credit and improvements ”, to be divided at the rate of 600,000 liras to the Cassa of Cagliari 
and 400,000 liras to that of Sassari. 
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island. They constitute the first basis of credit in Sardinia. They arose 
as communal institutions (law of 15 May 1851) with the object of sup¬ 
plying seeds to those needing them at the most critical moments, at 
a low rate of interest, to be paid in kind at the time of harvest. The insti¬ 
tutions were established and developed by means of the roadie, a roadia 
being a system of lending labour and of working in association which func¬ 
tions as follows. Each village which intends to institute a Monte Frumen- 
tario chooses a tract of communal land, or if the commune possesses no land 
of its own the landlord provides a tract; this land is worked by all the local 
agriculturists and sown with wheat; the harvest provides the Monte with an 
initial fund. The seeds necessary to the first year are obtained by sponta¬ 
neous private contributions and are deductedfromthefirst harvest obtained 
In a short time the quantity of seed needed by the population is obtained, 
a quantity which increases annually with the increased cultivation of grain, 
alwa3rs by those interested. 

The law of 2 August 1897, No. 382, provides that the Monti Frumen- 
tari and Monti Nummari be withdrawn from dependence on the communes 
and regarded as autonomous institutions, subject to the rules of the law of 
17 July 1890, No. 6972, on public institutions of beneficence. 

Finally by the law of 14 July 1907, No. 562, the provisions of which 
were fused with those of the preceding laws of 2 August 1897, No. 392, and 
28 July 1902, No. 342, in the combined text of 10 November 1907, No. 944, 
these institutions were entirely withdrawn from the rules of the said law of 
17 July 1890, transformed into institutions of agricultural credit, and sub¬ 
jected only to the provisions of the new law. 

On the basis thereof and according to the rules of the recent lieutenancy 
decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592, the organization of the Monti Fm- 
mentari is established as follows: 

They are authorized to afford, in addition to the loans of grain originally 
supplied, loans in money, in the form of advances on pledged commodities, 
for the purchase of manures, seeds, fertilizers, curative substances, insecti¬ 
cides, implements of labour and stock, with the option of supplying such 
articles directly. They may lend rural implements for a determined pe¬ 
riod and may acquire land to resell it in small lots when such proceeding 
seems advisable. 

Neither loans in kind nor loans in money may surpass 1,000 liras in 
value. The Monti Fnmentari i^ay receive interest on them at a rate 2 % 
per cent, in addition to the rate charged by the Casse Ademprivili. The 
maximum advance which the latter may make to a Monte is 20,000 liras. 

The institution of the roadia is recalled by the fact that a commune 
is authorized to concede gratis, for a period of no more than ten years, an 
extent of land sufficent to produce the quantity of grain needed for the en¬ 
dowment of a Monte out of the communal lands. In case of such grant 
the administrative provincial Giunta may, on the advice of the local com¬ 
munal council, oblige the inhabitants of the commune in question to cul¬ 
tivate such land without payment under the supervision of the director 
of the ambulant chair of agriculture. 
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The capital of a Monte is constituted of: i) its capital in kind and money; 
2) the advance of a sum not exceeding 20,000 liras granted, as explained, 
by the Cassa Ademprivile ; 3) its store-house for the deposit of provisions 
and implements; 4) lands ceded to it by the commune, by bodies and by 
individuals, etc. 

* Monti Frum&fUari which possess a capital of less than 2,000 liras or for 
other reasons cannot usefully fulfil their functions shall, on the advice of 
the Cassa AdemprivUe of the province, be compelled to unite with the Monti 
of conterminous communes or be concentrated in the Cassa Ade^nprivile. 
After such concentration the Cassa should by preference employ the capital 
of the concentrated Monti for making loans to the inhabitants of the com¬ 
munes in which these Monti were situated, and it may, with the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture, institute branches and representation 
where there is manifest need of these. 

The Monti, are administered by commissions composed of five mem¬ 
bers, of whom one is nominated by the prefect of the province, two by the 
communal council, and two by the twenty or forty — according to whether 
or not the commune's population surpasses 3,000 — largest contributors 
to the land tax. 

For many years the Monti Frumentari indubitably exercised a benefi¬ 
cent influence on the cultivation of grain in the island. In their flourishing 
period there was almost one for each commune, but they have come to be 
reduced in number and they now dispose of scant resources. At the end of 
1913 (i) there were 193 of them in the province of Cagliari and 83 in that of 
Sassari, To give an idea of their resources we reproduce the following ta¬ 
ble, which refers to the Monti Frumentari of the province of Cagliari where 
institutions of this kind are more important than in Sassari. 

The supervision of the Monti Frumentari is entrusted in every province 
to the manager of the Cassa AdemprivUe^ho may, when necessary, arrange 
for special inspections of them. 


§ 3. The aoricuetdrai, runds and agricodturai, consortia. 

The law, as has been said, authorizes the Casse AdemprivUi to make 
loans not only to the Monti Frumentari but also to the agricultural funds 
and consortia. As regards the constituticyi of the agricultural funds, the 
law states that they may be formed by means of a transformation of insti¬ 
tutions of piety affording credit, or on the initiative of the Monti Frumentari 
and with the funds in cash found to be in excess of the needs of the Monti, 
the communes, the institutions of piety, other bodies or individuals. How¬ 
ever in Sardinia theprovision whidi contemplates the derivation of agricul¬ 
tural funds from transformed institutions of piety affording credit is,.owing 

(i) See EUnco della sodetd cooperatioe e mutae agraHe esiaienti in Italia il sidicembre 19134 
Appendice; Elenco degli usi eivici e dei dominii collettivi. Confederazione generate ddle co-ape» 
ratioe e matue agrarie itaJianef Rome, Tip. Argeateria, Porto S. Stefemo, 191 



Tabi^e I. — Financial Position of the Monti Fnmentari of the province of Cagliari, 
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(i) X litre 0.0875 bushels. 
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to the absence of the latter, destined to remain a dead letter. There are 
no agricultural funds having the form of moral entities in these regions. 
On the other hand numerous agricultural or rural funds have arisen in the 
form of co-operative societies, collective in name, having collective and unli¬ 
mited liability. On 21 December 1916 (i) 141 of them existed in the pro¬ 
vince of Cagliari and 51 in that of Sassari. They receive credit from the Casse 
AdefnprivUi of their respective provinces and the savings-bank of the Bank 
of Naples, and grant loans in money for the following objects; cultivation, 
the harvest, seeds and manures, fertilizers, and the acquisition of live 
and other stock, rural machinery and implements, apparatus for handling 
and preserving agricultural produce and everything else which may be 
necessary to the pursuit of agriculture. 

The agricultural consortia, constituted as co-operative societies and 
having limited liability, are less important in the island. On 31 December 
1916, according to the publication cited in note (i), four of them had been 
formed in the province of Cagliari and ten in that of Sassari. They 
may determine to exercise one or more of the following functions: 
i) the acquisition, on their own account or that of others, for distri¬ 
bution to members, of seeds, manures, fertilizers, produce, live stock, im¬ 
plements, etc; 2) the sale; on their own account or that of others, of the agri¬ 
cultural produce of local agriculturists, opening for such purposes their own 
stores for the deposit and sale of goods; 3) the making of advances on the 
deposit of determined agricultural products which are easily preser\'-ed, 
and the transport of such products to the common stores, etc. 

The small number of the agricultural consortia in this island, where 
rural funds, that is to say bodies having collective and unlimited liability, 
especially flourish, shows how what may be called the co-operative con¬ 
science has taken healthy root in the island's soil — the conviction namely 
that only the principle of solidarity can be the basis of an agricultural cre¬ 
dit which fulfils its objects 

§ 4. The devewpjient of transactions in agricueturae credit 

FROM 1913 TO 1916. 

By means of the advance of 2,200,000 liras contemplated by the law of 
16 July 1914, already dted, which was made by the Deposit and I/)ans Fund 
to &e Casse AdempriviU of Cagliari and Sassari, and by means of the authori¬ 
zation which these Casse received, by the ministerial decree of ii October 
1914, to exceed the reguto maximum grants to the Mcmti FrumenUiri, more 
ample ^ricultural credit was accorded both by the Casse Ader^iviU 
to the agriculturists directly, and in< 3 firectly between the Casse Adem- 


It I Set Elenco delle societi cooperative e mutue agrarie e^istenfj vi Italia al 31 dicembre ic>i6* 
( * ir;ione GeneraJe delle Cooperative e Mutue agrarie italianc, Rome, Tip. Panetto c Pre^ 

IrrlH, loir* 
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priviU and the agricultural funds and between the Monti Ffmnentari and 
the agriculturists. This appears in the two following tables which compare 
the number and importance of the transactions in agricultural credit com¬ 
pleted by the Casse Ademprivili from 1913 to 1916. 

Tabi,e II. — Cii^sa Ademprivile of Cagliari. 




1913 

1914 

1915 


19x6 

Kind of transaction 

1 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Txansactions 



Num- 

i Amount 

Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 



ber 

involved 

ber 

1 

involved 

ber 

1 

involved 

ber 

involved 




I 4 ras 


l4ias 


1/iias 


' 14 X 85 

z 

Dixect Agiicnltuial 










credit for farming . 

29 

07,756.10 

71 

80,243.00 

109 

126,803.65 

187 

334,967.15 

z 

Agricultural credit 










afforded. Rediscount 

7,027 

1*865,933.24 

«,774 

2,468,852.20 

13,706 

2,814,429.15 

12,823 

2,86^374.58 

3 









1 




23,550.00 

23 

175,118.40 

70 

541.833.00 

33 

^ 55,806.71 

4 

I«oans for improving 










land. 

17 

149,775.00 

10 

• 

47 , 0004)0 

6 

69,500.00 

z 

3,000.00 


Total . . . 

7,078 

2,067,014.34 

11,878 

2,771,213.60 

13*891 

3,558,565-80 

13,044 

’ 3,160,14844 


This fund made altogether loans amounting to 17,072,998.88 liras, 
distributed as follows: 


I/oans to agricalltirists lot faniiug .... 

Advances to Motai Fnimentari and 
mari. . 

Advances to agricultural and rural funds, 
agricultural societies and various bodies 

Advances to agriculturistsfor settlers' houses, 
modem stables gnd other improvements. 

Total . , . 


l4)ans made 

l/jansiepaid 

l4>ans in bdng 
on 31 Oct 19x7 

Elras 

I4ias 

14ias 

901,839.95 

415*315-72 

486.524,23 

1,576.199-51 

871,296.76 

704,902.75 

14,198,684.42 

ii>289,826.So 

2,908,857.62 

396.275-00 

91,242.42 

305,032.58 

17*072,998.88 

12,667,681.70 

4 . 405 . 3 i 7 *i 8 
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Table III. — Cassa Adempnvile of Sussari. 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Kind 

of transaction 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 



Liras 


I4ras 


Liras 


Liras 

Direct agricultural 
credit for farming 

r,20j 

739,625.50 

t,862 

940,17.5.89 

2,536 

1,124,330.05 

2,882 

1,489.744.94 

Agricultural credit. 
Rediscount . . . 

1,358 

130-; 3500 

1.992 

464,478.35 

a, 57 o 

605,782.15 

2.668 

712,339.70 

Advances to iheMo;t- 
ii frumenfari ... 

1 

2,000.00 

I 

3,000.00 

25 

r67,700.00 

* 

3 

14,00 

Advances for impro¬ 
ving land .... 

54 

120,206.00 

18 

54,350.00 

126 

195,795.00 

134 

224,924.73 

Advances for com¬ 
munes for acquir¬ 
ing grain. 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

7,000.00 

Total . . . 

2 ,6 iS 

1<292,566.50 

3.873 

1.462,004.24 

5,257 

2,183,007.20 

5,688 

2,448,009.39 


Farther b^nafit bas b^en derived by Sardinian agriculture from the 
concession of the preference loans, intended for the agricultural improve¬ 
ment and systematization of lan<k, to- which we have already alluded in 
speaking of the law of i6 July 1914. Such loans, granted at the low rate 
of interest of 2 per cent., are amortizable within twenty-five years 
beginning five years after they are granted, and thus for the first five years 
borrowers pay only interest and for the succeeding twenty-five years the 
amortization quota in addition to interest. The method of applying for 
and granting these loans has been reduced to the form simplest and least 
burdensome for applicants, who pay no other charges than those incident 
to the preparation of the documents proving their possession of their 
lands, and of the technical plans for the intended improvements and sys¬ 
tematization. 

Sardinian farmers have not taken long to realize the advantages they 
maj’’ derive, with the help of such loans, from scientifically arranging their 
lands. In spite of present circumstances — the lack of labour, the high 
cost of labour and material — which certainly do not favour a large de¬ 
velopment of agricultural enterprise, 87 of these loans have been granted 
for a total sum of 1,201,331 liras. They were distributed as follows: 
less than L. 5*000 loans no. 32 

between 5,000 and X ,. 10,000 » 10 

» » 10,000 >1 » 20,000 » 18 


mounting to 


I/. 


92,750 

110,15^ 

255,551 


V » 20,00t.> >» )» 50,000 

» »» 50,000 » » 100,000 

more than .> 100,000 


» 15 

» 2 

» I 


K A 

» » 

M i) 


. 461,815 

» lot,900 

> 167,160 


Total loans » 87 


L. 


These figures diow that most of the loans thus granted are of gmaii 
sums, a proof of the benefit derived by small owners from this effective 
form of State help. 




Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE VITICULTURAE INDUSTRY OF MENDOZA 
AND THE ARGENTINE AGRICUDTURAU CRISIS. . 

SOURCES: 

Beltramp (Emilio): Mendoza y su crisis economica {Mendom and /•«;; Economic Crisis) in Ec- 
visia de Ciencia^ Econ 6 mtca'>t Nos. 41 to 45, Buenos Ayres, November and December 1916, 
January, Pebruarj' and ]MaTch 1917. 
lyA N.ACidN, Buenos Ayres, 1916-17. 

■The wonderful development of the countries of South America in their 
first century of independence had, in its every manifestation, an increasing 
rapidity so intense and unexpected, that it would have been diflBicult to 
cause the various forms of activity to converge in any well determined di¬ 
rection. Since all the elements which make up the surprising wealth of 
these countries do not rest on solid economic bases, they have often enough 
been artificially increased or deformed by speculation. It should not there¬ 
fore cause surprise that frequently, in studying such new countries, one 
finds th^t their normal economic progress is unexpectedly arrested or acce¬ 
lerated, and that marked changes, if not real crises, are in consequence 
produced. 

The Argentine Republic is in the van of progress in South America. 
Some years ago, that is at the moment she attained to her maximum 
economic development, she passed through the gravest crisis which she has 
ever had to endure — the gravest because the most general. It is easy to 
understand that this crisis reacted strongly on the vitiailtural industry, 
which is localized in the province of Mendoza and which, like all the other 
national industrier, had been increasingly disturbed for some years. No 
excessive dismay diould however be caused by Argentine crises. A local 
economist, Senor Emilio J. Bertrame, expresses himself as follows on the sub¬ 
ject in a recent book which is the basis of our study. Our crises are neces¬ 
sary, for the impoverishment of the national organism which they produce 
is nothing else than the elimination therefrom of injurious dements which 
endanger the very life of the country • This is however on condition 
that they are not exjtessively prolonged. Hence there is an urgent need 
for the State to take all possible steps not only to resolve a crisis happily 
but also to prevent its repetition. 
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In the following pages we will examine the conditions of the viticnl- 
tural industry" in the province of Mendoza, as offering one manifestation 
of the Argentine crisis, and will indicate the measures suggested for the so¬ 
lution of this local crisis. 

§ I. Agricultural conditions in mendoza 

The province of Mendoza is one of the richest in the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic and can rival the production of Buenos A3rres, San la Fe, Cordoba, Entre 
Rios and Tucuman. 

Topographically it is a vast plain, extending from North to East and 
slightly inclined to the South-East, following the natural slope of Argentine 
territory. Further south, towards SanEuis,itis lost in the immense and 
monotonous pampas. To the West rises the majestic and white-tipped 
chain of the Andes whence the most important watercourses flow. The 
communication of Mendoza with the capital — a great consumers^ market 
— tv means of the railway which unites the Pacific and the Atlantic, has 
very largely contributed to its economic progress. If man had not modi¬ 
fied the soil of this province, which is naturally dry owing to its composi¬ 
tion and the arid climate, bringing to it the necessary quantity of water 
from distant rivers by means of a vak network of canals, it would have re¬ 
mained unproductive and w^ould not be in enjoyment of its present condi¬ 
tions of fertility. These conditions are used dmost exclusivdy for the cul¬ 
tivation of vines. As one goes through the province of Mendoza he per- 
ceiv^es only synmetrical and interminable vineyards rarely interrupted 
except by alfalfa plantations, the second most extensively grown crop in 
Mehdoza, and by some maize and comfidds. 

Table I gives some data as to the distribution of the area of the province. 
Table n the area taken up by each of the several crops. 

Table I.. 


Total area of Mendoza.16,936,145 hectares 

Cultivated )> 300,000 )• 

Cultivable . 300,000 , u 

Irrigated 300,000 » 

Irrigable 300,000 *> 

Non-inigated > 16,156,000 


Table II, 


Y<ax 

! Vines i 

1 1 

Alfflify 1 

1 

> 

. » 

I 

Wheat 1 

1 Oats 

Rice 

Various 

products 


iieciares 

liectaies | 

lieetares | hectaies [ hectares | 

hectares 

hectares 

1888. 

6 , 625 ' 

69,496' 

3,3911 

6,481 

513 


1,300 

1908. 

3 L 792 

138,005. 

10.185^ 

7,615 

. 1,959 


4,547 

1915 . 

, 72,000 

z 66,000! 

23,000, 

18,000 

— 

16 
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The predominant cultivation of vines is due to various causes, first to 
the quality of the soil and to the climate which lend themselves excellently 
to this form of agriculture, then to the fact that it does not need much 
trouble or expense, and finally to the circumstance that it gives the largest 
return, as appears from the following figures which refer to 1914; 


Approximate price Gross return 
per qumtal per hectare 

Crop in pesos (it in pesos 

Vines. 4 550 

Com.:. 7 245 

Maize. 5 175 

Alfalfa. 3 300 


The cultivation of alfalfa which furnishes, as we have said, the second 
most important crop in Mendoza, has, unlike vines, little industrial value 
and does not sufiice to save the province from a condition of crisis, because 
the larger part of the alfalfa harvest in used to feed draught animals and 
only a small part sold and converted. The maize and the com are also 
of small industrial value to the district. 

The province of Mendoza might have other sources of riches, such as 
fruit growing, stock farming and the exploitation of mineral wealth. But 
the fruit growing industry has declined owing to the lack of a market caused 
by the general crisis and by difficulties of transport; stock farming has been 
r^uced to the limits witliin which the small demands of Chilian markets 
can be satisfied; and the minimg industry, which should be most important, 
has been unable to prosper owing to a lack of capital and labour. 

The following table gives data for four decades as to the area under 
vines in the province, and thus shows the development of this form of agri¬ 
culture. 


Yeaf Area in Hectares 

1887. 5,665 

i «97 . i 9>593 

1907. 

1917 . 73,000 


The extraordinsyry rate of increase shown by thgse figures is chiefly 
due to the fact that agriculturists have been attracted by the magnificent 
profits to be drawn from the first from the vinegrowing industry. Such pro¬ 
fits amounted in 1912 to 50 per cent, of the capital invested. There was a 
parallel and large increase in the demand for lands adapted to vin^rowing, 
and in consequence a marked increase in the purchase-price of land, to 
which moreover speculation was no little contributory. 

In order to enlarge vineyards or form new vineyards landowners did 
not hesitate to have large recourse to land credit, if not to abuse it. 


U) I pCbO - 15 at l\ll 
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We give certain figures which may make clearer the course of the 
viticultural crisis in Mendoza; 



Year 


Area on whidi 
vines were 
grown I 

< hectares 

Sales 
of land 

million 

pesos 

Mortgages 

pesos 

Price oi 
per quinta 

pes 

rnitiinfiiitw 

1 grapes 

1 of 46 

K)S 

mAxinuim 

1906. . 



- i 

22.0 

3-1 

3-60 

3.80 

1907. . 



. 1 3i,2b6 1 

234 

6.4 

4.80 

5.00 

1908. . 



•! 38.151 1 

20.5 

8.8 

5.00 

5.50 

1909. . 



. 1 46.466 

18.5 

13-9 

350 

4.00 

1910. . 



47,660 

39.6 

1 1 

350 

4.00 

I9II. . 



• 1 48,363 ‘ 

71.6 

17.2 

3.00 

3.50 

1912. . 



50,448 1 

56.4 

30.28 

3.00 

3.50 

1913- • 



52,602 

46.0 

1 29.17 

3-00 1 

3.50 

1914- • 



. > 60,600 

41.4 

j 

2*50 j 

3.00 


As appears from this table nticulture largely increased in the last de¬ 
cade owing to the very remunerative price of its products: hence the great 
demand for land adapted to vinegrowing. We should note however that in 
the province of Mendoza, as throughout the Argentine, speculation in land 
has been and stiU is rife, and often land is brought into cultivation solely or 
partly to increase its selling value or that of neighbouring land. It is thus 
comprehensible that viticulturists owning one or more estates seek to raise, 
even fictitiousl3% the price of grapes which these produce and*thus to 
increase the v^ue of their laud. 

Thus the land has largelj' an artificial value which should react harm¬ 
fully on general economy. This did not indeed fail to happen: available 
land came to be in excess of the demand for it and therefore the yiice of 
grapes fell. Landowners, seeing the country's general prosperity, deluded 
themselves into thinking that this fall in price was momentary; but while 
the demand remained stationary, the price of grapea not only did not rise 
but actually fell more and more noticeably every year. Therefore landown¬ 
ers found themselves possessing^and of which the value had considerably 
lessened since they bad bought it. In order to keep .up the price of their 
produce and to meet their engagements the5’ yet further abused the oppor¬ 
tunities for mortgage credit, to which, as we have seen, they had already 
had such great recourse for the development of the viticultural industry 
and the extension of their \ 4 neyards. Thus, as the preceding table shows, 
they had reached a point when their lands were mortgaged far beyond their 
selling value. 

It was at this moment that the crisis reached its culminating point, 
chiefly because there was an over-production of grapes,* the basis of the first 
industry of Mendoza. Side by side with this over-production we find other 
causes which contrihuted to bring about a serious and dangerous state of 
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affairs in the viticultural ilidnstr^’ of the province. These causes must be 
soughfin the several economic stages of this industry — vinegrowing, the 
vintage, the distribution and the consumption of wine. 

As regards vinegrowing we should recal that in 1915 there was a general 
diminution in the yield of vines caused by the excessively hot and dry sum¬ 
mer. Then the Zonda winds raged persistent^’'; and 30 per cent, of the 
anticipated yield was lost. 

As to the vintage it should be noted that bad fermentation has more 
than once harmed the wine of a district. It is generally imputed to a lack 
of skill in many of those concerned, but in recent years it has also been due 
to a forced parsimon3’’ in the use of the chemical ingredients necessary to 
producing normal wine, these chemicalshaving risen in price by from 50 to 
100 per cent, as a consequence of the war. 

- As regards distribution Mendoza has no easy means of transporting 
her products. Except for one inteiprovincial railway her wealth is 
marketed by wray of the cartroads of the province, which are in good 
condition but on which there is only an exiguous and costly service of 
wagons. This deficiency ot means of transport is obviously a grave 
obstacle to the development of industiy". 

It causes the price of Mendoza wine at its destination to be 1.50 
pesos the litre, in a market where wines of superior quality^ cost no more 
or less. 

As regards consumption, Mendoza and San Juan have hitherto supplied 
wine to almost all the provinces of the Confederation. Buenos Ayres alone 
absorbs more than half of what Mendoza produces. But latterly Mendozan 
wine has had to be sold at a low price in order that it may compete with 
other wines, and therefore has lost the prestige it once had. 

§ 2. INFWENCE OF THE ARGENTINE GENERAL CRISIS. 

We have shown how and why the equilibrium of economic conditions, 
in that Argentine province which is above all viticultural, has been increa¬ 
singly disturbed. The further deplorable reaction of the general crisis 
throughout the country, determined by the European war, on the locaj 
crisis in Mendoza, is not difiBlcult to understand. 

This is not the place in which to trace the history of the general crisis 
in the Argentine. We will however indicate its principal manifestations 
in order better to explain its reaction on the economic situation in Mendoza. 

It would certainly be a mistake to think that the European war was 
the first cause if the Argentine crisis, for at the outbreak of war the country 
had already been for some time in a difficult positions. Such a period of de¬ 
pression as those through which the great South American republic has, 
after longer or shorter intervals of prosperity, passed too often since it 
acquired its independence, had recurred. The fact was due to various and 
multiple causes, both domestic and foreign. Among the chief o# them were 
the excessive speculation in land, the abuse of the system of mortgages, the 
lack of thrift and of habits of saving among agriculturists, a luxurious way 
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of life, a defective banking system, tbe lack of essentially agricultural in¬ 
stitutions of credit,* and the absence of industries dependent on agriculture 
and stock farming. 

Side by side with these domestic causes for the present Argentine cri¬ 
sis are aggravating foreign causes, dependent on the organization support¬ 
ing the whole economy^ of the country, which always seeks abroad a market 
for its products (i) and the capital wliich feeds its industries. The regular 
economic progress of the country was for all these causes much hindered. 
There remained the products of importation, which could be depended 
upon to bring about a healthy and sound reconstitution of the national 
econom}’’. But the European war supervened. 

This obvioudy caused an increased amount of the European capital in¬ 
vested in the country to be withdrawn, and at the same time it brought 
about a largely augmented foreign demand for Argentine products, so that if 
some industries were paralyzed by lack of capital others were largely strength¬ 
ened. Meanwhile a diflBiculty of no slight order arose in the matter of re¬ 
ceiving payment for Argentine products from importing countries, that 
namdy of remitting gold in Safety. This difSciilty increased as maritime 
communications became more and more defective, so that the tonnage neces¬ 
sary to transporting products was no longer available. The consequence 
was first a rarefaction of the circulating medium and a temporary rise in 
the price of merchandize, then a large issue of paper money in excess of 
the limits of the legal metal guarantee, and a depreciation of products due to 
the lack of tonnage for exporting them. 

Thus the crisis and its immediate effects were general and therefore 
necessarily reacted on all industries, and such reaction was inevitably most 
injurious to industries not depending on exportation, which could not even 
profit by the temporarj’- rise in the price of products needed by foreign coun¬ 
tries caused by the European war. Among these industries viticulture 
was one of those most badly hit, and hence the general crisis had a parti¬ 
cularly unfortunate effect on the local crisis in the province of Mendoza. 

§ 3 - Suggested remedies 

We will now notice the measures which might, according to the most 
generally* received local opinion, remedy this state of affairs in Mendoza 

As regards the excessive production, it is thought that a law compell¬ 
ing the cultivation of the Creole grape, which has little commercial utility, 
might be very effective. French vines could be grafted on the Creole vines 
and would bear fruit within four years, an interval which would allow the 
general economic situation to improve, and the malbek, verdot and other 
vines wotdd bear meanwhile. Thus in four years 3,600,000 quintals of 
grapes and 500,000 of the wine called Creole wine would be withdrawn from 
distribution. 

We hggre seen however that excessive production is not the only cause 

li) Onlj one huntlredth past of the total production of the Argentine U consumed within 
the country. 
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which has aggravated the viticultural crisis in Mendoza. Among contri' 
butory causes the lack of small properties in Mendoza as elsewhere in the 
Argentine is indubitably the first. If the agriculturist were the owner of 
at least three hectares he need not grow onl3" vines on this holding but could 
maintain himself and his family on its produce. Thus the excessive and 
almost exclusive cultivation of vines, which takes place on the large es¬ 
tates, and the consequent excessive production of wine would be avoided. 
Yet other causes of the crisis are, as has already been noticed, the lack of 
labour in the industries Connected with viticulture, which is bound up with 
most important industries, such as distilling, the exporting of raisins andfresh 
fruit, the manufacture of tartaric acid, and others of less economic value, 
from all of which agriculture could derive immense benefits in that they would 
make possible the production of liqueurs, medicinal alcohol and brandy as 
well as wane. 

To remedy ah other technical, financial and commercial deficiencies 
a series of legislative measures have been proposed. The following are 
the chief of them; 

1) The absolute ])rohibition of new plantations of vines from 1917 
to 192T. 

2) A variety of crops to include all those to which the soil of Mendoza 
is adapted, so that the province may enjoy the economic advantages con¬ 
sequent on the richness of this variety. 

3) The institution of a practical school of agriculture and trade in 
which special courses in the work of vintage wrill be held. 

4) The institution of district stores which will aim at making 
the conversion of grapes easier to members of co-operative societies. 

5) Taws for the severe punishment of usury. 

6) Provisions against fraud and against the adulteration of wine and 
other i)roducts of vintage. 

7) The encouragement of new industries by granting fiscal ex¬ 
emptions for long period? of years. 

8) Commercial treaties with neighbouring countries, which will faci¬ 
litate the export of Argentine vines by granting reciprocal freedom from cus¬ 
toms duties. 

9) The continuation of the San Juan and Serrezuela railway to 
Mendoza and the development of means of transport generally. 

♦ 

Such is briefly the history' of the ^dticultural crisis in Mendoza, wh^ch 
might indubitably be remedied if, as has been explained, a better balance 
were maintained between production ^d consumption. 

If the crisis has injured the province economically it has had an edu¬ 
cational value. The sources of riches in Mendoza, even from the point of 
view of viticulture only, are so copious that after the war Mendozan wines 
will certainly compete in the various national markets with the best wines of 
Europe. 
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i^cultaral production in the United States has come to have a ca¬ 
pital important for Buropean countries owing to the diminution of their 
own resources in foodstuffs which has been caus^ by the war. 

The situation cf America as r^rds her supplies of food since her entry 
into the struggle is merdy an accentuation of that towards which she has 
beM gradually and inevitably drifting for years. The areas of fertile land ' 
which once provided for her growing population have been e-ghatigt«»d . It 
has become imperative to increase the production of the necessaries of life 
by more efficient and intdligent methods of agriculture, and by ntiliritig 

(i) This vohime of Tke Annals ^ves the proceedings rf the Conference on the World’s 
Food held by tie American Academy of Folitical and Social Scioice at Philadelphia on 14 
and 15 Sq>temher 1917. 
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those less accessible and less fertile territories which have hitherto been 
neglected. The following figures, taken from the last census and covering 
the period from 1900 to 1910, show how production has decreased in pro¬ 
portion to population: 


Acreage^ under cultivation j>er capita : Decrease of 10 per cent. 


Production of butter 

» 

» 

» 

)) 

10 

» 


» » Indian corn 

» 

» 

» 

)} 

21 

» 
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» » oats 

» 


» 
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II 


» 

» » wheat 

» 

» 

» 

)) 

15 
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The increasing population accompanied by decreasing production 
makes the task both of the Federal government and of the several States 
difiicult. We will endeavour in the following pages briefly to show what has 
been done in the United States to devdop agricultural production, to in¬ 
crease the available supply of foodstuffs and to regulate the trade in food¬ 
stuffs. 

§ I. I/EGISIA.Tr\^E PROVISION FOR AGRICUT,TURE AND THE TRADE 

IN FOODSTUFFS. 

The powers conferred on the President with regard to foodstuffs and 
the legislative basis of all the recent measures taken in this sphere depend 
on two Acts passed on 10 August 1917. 

The first is called “ An Act to Provide Further for the National Secu¬ 
rity and Defence by Stimulating Agriculture and Facilitating the Distri¬ 
bution of Agricultural ProductsIt enacts that the purpose stated in 
its title shall be attained ‘'by gathering authoritative information concern¬ 
ing the food supply, by increasing production, by preventing waste of 
the food supply, by regulating the distribution thereof The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized, with the approval of the President, "to inves¬ 
tigate and ascertain the demand for the supply, consumption, costs and 
prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, production, trans¬ 
portation, manufacture, storage and distribution of foods, food materials, 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultirral implements and machinery Any per¬ 
son must, when questioned by the Secretary of Agriculture or anyone act¬ 
ing for him, answer to the best of his knowledge as to any matter of which 
the Act thus authorizes the investigation and must produce any documents 
rdevant thereto which he possesses.* 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture finds that "there is or may be a 
special need in any restricted area for seeds suitable for the production of 
food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or contract with persons 
to grow such seeds, to store them; and to furnish them to farmers for cash, 
at cost, including the expense of packing and transportation For this pur¬ 
pose the sum of $ ^,500,000 is appropriated out of Treasury funds. The 
following additional sums are appropriated out of moneys in the 
Treasury: for the prevention, control and eradication of the diseases and 
pests of live stock, the enlargement of live stock production,* and the 
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conservation and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy and other animal 
products, 8885,000; for the prevention, control and eradication of 
insects and plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservatiou 
and utilization of plant products 8 441,000; for increasing food produc¬ 
tion and eliminating waste and promoting conservation of food by 
educational and demonstrational methods, through countrv, district and 
urban agents and others, 8 4,348,400 ; for gathering authoritative infor¬ 
mation as the Act specifies, extending and enlarging the market news 
service, preventing waste of food in storage or transit and food held 
for sale, advising as to movements of markets and the distribution of peri¬ 
shable pioducts, and enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investi¬ 
gate the soundness of fruits, v^etables and other foods when received 
at impoitant central markets, and give certificates as to his conclusions 
to consigners, 8 2,522,000. 

The President may " by and with the advice and consent of ‘the Se¬ 
nate appoint two Additional Secretaries of Agriculture 

Thus the provisions of this law aim first at increasing production 
directly by furnishing seeds on good terms to farmers in need of them, 
thus allowing the* cultivated area to be extended; and indirectly b^" 
combating diseases of plants and animals, encouraging the preservation 
of meat, v^etables and fruit, reducing waste, and regulating the trade 
in foodstuffs. Secondly the Act creates two new directing agencies. 

The second law is entitled An Act to Provide for the National Se¬ 
curity and Defence by Encouraging the Production, Conserving the Sup¬ 
ply and Controlling the Distribution of Food Products and FuelIt is 
more complex and has a wider bearing then the other, as is proved by the 
appropriations it authorizes which amount to 8 160,000,000. It is con¬ 
cerned not only with the food of men and animals but also with coal, con- 
bustible oils and gas, raantures, fertilizers, tools, utensils, apparatus, machi¬ 
nery, and plant for the production of primary necessaries, and it has pro¬ 
visions for the prevention and mitigation of scarcity, of monopolization and 
o speculation, in fact of all personal control which might alter the normal 
equilibrium of exchanges. 

The Act forbids any person wilfully to destioy any necessaries, for 
the purpose of enhanciiig the price or restricting the supply thereof, or 
knowingly to waste them or wilfully permit preventible deterioration of 
them, to hoard or monopolize them, to make tmjust charges for handling 
them or dealing with them, to limit the facilitiesfortiansporting. producing, 
supplying or dealing in them, or to exact excessive prices for them. In 
order to prevent unfair fluctuations of price the President may fix just 
rates of charges for storage and of commissions and profits, except in the 
case of farmers and gardeners and co-operatLvc associations of these, that 
is of the producers themselves. The President may also restrict the right 
to import, manufacture, store 81 distribute necessaries, and the right to 
mine necessaries, to persons whom he has licensed to pursue these callings; 
and thus he is able to exercise an effective control over them. 

In order to give protection against a rise in prices and to steady prices. 
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the President is authorized to buy, store, provide facilities for storing, and 
sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, beans and potatoes. 

The capital provision of the Act is the following: " Whenever the Pre¬ 
sident shall find that an emergency exists requiring stimulation of the pro¬ 
duction of wheat... he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as 
far in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and to give 
publicnoticeof what, underspecified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat in order to assure such producers reasonable profit. The 
President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the official 
grain standard's for wheat as established under the United States grain 
standards Act, approved ii August 1916. The President shall from time 
to time establish... regulations in connection with such guaranteed prices, 
and in particular governing conditions of delivery and pa3mient, and diffe-' 
rences in price for the several standard grades in the principal primary 
markets of the United States, adopting Number One Nortiiem Spring or its 
equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the basis. There¬ 
upon, the government of the United States hereby guarantees every produ¬ 
cer of wheat produced within the United States, that, upon compliance by 
him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for any wheat produced 
in reliance upon this guarantee, within the period not exceeding eighteen 
months prescribed in the notice (that is up till i May 1919) a price not less 
than the guaranteed price therefor This price is fered at $2 for the 
harvest of 1918 and the grade already named- On com which may dur¬ 
ing this period be imported into the United States at a less price than the 
guaranteed minimum the President may impose a duty equal to the 
difference between the twb prices. The President is also authorized to buy 
any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall thus be fixed, and to 
hold, transport or sell and ddiverdt to any citizen of the United States 
or any citizen of a country making war on the enemies of the United 
States. Such wheat thus bought may similarly be used to furnish 
supplies to any department or agency of the government of the United 
States. 

For the purposes of this Act the sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated 
to the purchase by the State of nitrate of soda, which will be resold to 
farmers at cost price, including expenses, in order to increase agricultural 
production in 1917 and 1918, 

On the basis of the Act's provisions the federal authorities have in 
recent months published a series of regulations and instructions which aim 
at regulating, in the best interests of the whole country, the methods fol¬ 
lowed in trade, with a view to adapting them to present necessities and 
imposing the restrictions which present circumstances demand. 

The Food Administration has provided for the elimination of exces¬ 
sive commissions to brokers, commission merchants and auctioneers of 
foods by regulations which have had effect since i November 1917. 

They forbid any licensee under the Act to " charge directly or indi¬ 
rectly a commission or brokerage on the sale of food commodities in ex¬ 
cess of that which ordinarily and customarily prevails under normal condi- 
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tions ” in his district and his branch of trade. Commission men, brokers and 
auctioneers are forbidden to sell foods to themselves or persons connected 
with their own business without permission from the person entrusting 
such food to them for sale, or to take a profit in addition to the commission 
or brokerage. 

Speculation in canned goods is checked by special regulations governing 
the canners whom the Food Administration placed under license on i No¬ 
vember. They were forbidden to sell canned peas, Indian com, tomatoes, 
salmon and sardines in advance before i February, this date being sub¬ 
ject to alteration in accordance with the the needs of the military forces 
and the allies. It was further provided that “ the licensee shall not sell for 
future delivery an^' canned peas, canned com or canned tomatoes in excess 
of 75 per cent, of the normal yield of such acreage as the licensee has already 
under contract or legal contract. The licensee shall not sell for future 
delivery canned salmon or canned sardines in excess of 75 per cent, of his 
estimated pack, conservatively figured with r^ard to his capacity and the 
suppty of fish which can reasonably be expected by him 

The majority of retailers are not licensees and therefore are not control¬ 
led b5* the Food Administration; but they are prevented from charging exor¬ 
bitant prices by an announcement of the Food Administration that no ma¬ 
nufacturer, wholesale dealer or other handler of food will be allowed to 
sell to any retailer in the United States who makes unreasonable profits 
or buys large quantities of foods for speculative purposes. Although the 
smaller retailers of food are exempt from the provisions of the Act which 
concern licenses they are subject to others of its provisions. 

An important provision for the limitation of speculation in produce 
placed in cold stor^e is a rule which strictly regulates and limits loans and 
advances made by storage warehousemen to depositors. As a means 
hcwever of preserving excess products in seasons of productivity for use 
in seasons of scarcity, the economic necessity of cold storage is recog¬ 
nized. 

The hoarding of food is to be checked by the United States Food Admi¬ 
nistration in connection with its system of licensing dealers. No licensee 
may “ keep on hand or have in possession or under control, by contract 
or other arrangement, at any time, any food commodities in a quantity 
ill excess of the reasonable requirements of his business for use or sale by 
him] during the period of sixty da.3"s, and he may not “ sell or deliver to 
an^” person any food commoditiesif he knew, or have reason to believe. 
" th'it such a sale or delivery will give to such person.a supply in excess of 
h s reasonable requirements for use or sale by him during the period of 
s xty dajrs next succeeding such sale or delivery For some commodi¬ 
ties the period is thirty days. Exceptions are made of certain commodi- 
t rs very abundantly produced in certain seasons, such as fruit, vegetr.Wes, 
fish, poultry, eggs, dairy produce, cetten seed products and others. These 
m .y be held in sufficient quantities to meet the reasonable demand in 
s-‘ .sms of scanty or no production. Sales rf mere than sixty da.ys* supply 
m y be made for the use of the governments of the United States and the 
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allies and of cities and States. Products intended for sowing may be stored 
for longer than sixty days if notice be sent to the Food Administrator. 

About 100,000 manufacturers, wholesale dealers and other distribu¬ 
tors will be affected by the requirements attached to licenses. The aims 
pursued'in licensing dealers are: i) to limit the prices charged by licensees 
so that they are only reasonably in excess of expenses, and to prevent 
speculative profits following on a rising market; 2) to cause food to pass 
as directly and rapidly as possible from the producer to the consumer; 
3) to limit advance contracts and dealings in them as much as is practi¬ 
cable. 


§ 2 . PlANS FOR PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN I917-I918. 

When the United States declared w^r last April sowing plans were 
already far advanced*. Neverthdess active steps were taken imme¬ 
diately to effect as large an increase of production as possible. The 
Secretary of Agriculture called together at St. Louis on 9 and 10 April 
a body very representative of the-agricultural interests of the nation. 
A careful report was drafted, recommending the steps to be taken, and 
these may be summarized as follows: 

1. Every community was to be urged to produce its own food and 
fodder as far as practicable. 

2. The production of non-peridiable staple commodities was to be 
increased beyond local needs wherever this could most profitably be done. 

3. The staple commodities recommended by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to be immediately planted in increased quantities were spring wheat, 
rye, beans and rice. Sugar beetroot and sugar-cane production was to be 
increased in the districts lending themsdves to these industries. 

4. The commercial production of perishable commodities was to be 
raised above its normal level only in so far as facilities for transportation 
and marketing were assured. Home gardens were to be encouraged parti¬ 
cularly with a view to supplying the needs of the gardening families. 

A) Cereals and Forage Crops. — During the summer of 1917 more defi¬ 
nite recommendations for production in 1918 were prepared, and took into 
account the existing conditions as to transport and the supply of seeds, 
fertilizers, farm machinery and labour. The programme drawn up asked 
for 44,634,000 acres <Si winter wheat. The authorities of the States most 
concerned, namely those properly dp[uipped with machinery for producing 
and harv^ing winter wheat, decided that it was possible to increase this 
acreage, and the plan finally adopted asks that winter wheat be sown over 
47,000,000 acres and winter rye over 5,000,000 acres. On the basis of 
the average yidld of the last ten years this acreage should produce about 
672,000,000 budids. It was too early to determine the area which diotild 
be sown with spring wheat in 1918. In 1917 the area thus sown was 
19,000,000 acres. It was recommended that rye should be sown over 
5»i3i,ooo acres, which would represent an increase of 22 per cent, over the 
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area so sown in 1917. The planting of winter oats in the south was recom¬ 
mended. The acreage under beans has increased by 84 per cent, since last 
37ear. The production of hay and f or^e crops is to be increased. Carefully 
worked out plans are being followed in areas-which have suitable stocks 
of seeds, to ensure that these are used to increase production. The' depart¬ 
ment will, in co-operation with the Food Adromistration, pass- upon all 
applications for leave to store grain to serve as seed and thus seeds of 
the highest qualities will be preserved. 

B) Potaioes. — The appeal of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
met with an immediate response in the case of potatoes which were planted 
over an additional 117,000 acres. Owing however to the high price and 
inadequate supply of good seed potatoes and the almost prohibitive price 
of fertilizers the potato crop of 1917 was less satisfactory in respect of qua¬ 
lity than in respect of quantity. The opinion has become more or less gene¬ 
ral that owing to the increased'production of potatoes and the lack of sto¬ 
rage it would be economical to put large quantities of them through proces¬ 
ses of dehydration. Some difficulties now encountered by potato-growers 
will be overcome by the recent ruling of the Federal Reserve Board 
which allows potatoes properly sorted and graded and properly stored to 
be security for warehouse receipts n^otiable at member banks at a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent., including all commissions. In co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, the Food Administration has esta¬ 
blished official grades, which have been approved and will serve as a basis 
for putting the ruling of the Federal Reserve Board into practice. 

C) Live Stock: — The Department is, in co-operation with the Food 
Administration, the agricultural collies and hve stock associations and 
producers, taking many steps to extend the production of cattle, hogs and 
^e^). The following are the means adapted to increase beef production : 
the mcreased production of fodder, the distribution of cattle on ranges 
over feeding areas, the redistribution of cattle in areas stricken with 
drought over more fertile areas, a concentrated campaign against the 
cattle-tick, the efficient management of Federal grazing lands, the greater 
encouragement of boys’ beef clubs, and the appointment of a very large 
number of additional agricultural agents who will hdp to extend the 
cattle industry by educational work. 

An increase in the supply of milk and dairy produce must be secured 
by education in scientific methods of feeding and in the sdection of cows, 
of good yield. * * . 

There is a world diortage of wool and mutton. All ^pricultuial agen¬ 
cies in the United States are therefore endeavouring to educate farmers to 
raise ^eep and produce wool by safe and conservative methods. 

The production of hogs is to be increased by every available means, 
including a better control of hog cholera and other hog diseases. The utili¬ 
zation of pasture and of forage crops to a maximum extent is reconomended, 
in order to reduce the amount of grain needed for feeding pigs. 

Altogether the per capita production of live stock in the United States 
has dropped. This is in spite of a 2 per cent, increase of cattle in 1917 — as 
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compared with 1916 — one of 3 per cent, if only milch cows are considered. 
The number of hogs was however less in 1917 than in 1916. In Iowa, the 
greatest hog-producing State, there were 20 per cent, fewer hogs in 1917 
than in 1916, and in Missouri 18 per cent., while in all the United States 
the number of hogs had diminished by seven millions. The high price of 
grain and the uncertainties of the market persuaded the farmers in a large 
part of the country that it was not worth their while to raise more 
hogs. 

Similar conditions were found in the case of the dairy herds. Whereas 
in New York State about 17 per cent, of the milch cows are normally slaugh¬ 
tered in a year, an additional 14 per cent, were slaughtered between 
I April 1916 and i April 1917 owing to the high cost of producing milk. 

The situation with lesp^ to sheep is no better. Between 1900 and 
1915 the number'of sheep per thousand of the population decreased by 
48 per cent. Sheepfarming naturally devdoped first in the Eastern States, 
then gradually was pushed further westwards as the value of arable land 
in the more settled parts of the country rose. Thus in Vernon there were 
1,681,819 sheep in 1840 and only 47,415 in 1915. From 1870 to 1880 there 
were nearly 5,000,000 sheep in Ohio, only 4,000,000 in 1890 and only 
2,100,000 in 1915. In Texas the number rose from'3,ooo,ooo in 1880 to 
4,260,000 in 1890, but it had fallen to 1,600,000 in 1915. In California it 
fdl from 5,727,000 in 1880 to 1,900,000 in 1915. During this period sheep 
were kept for the production of wool only; but now wool has become 
a by-product for meat constitutes about two thirds of the total product 
of sheep. 

In view of the unforeseen needs which have arisen through the war a 
large work of propaganda has been instituted in order to awaken the inte¬ 
rest of the agricultural class in sheepfarming. One of the lines of work 
decided upon has been that of organizing and devdoping as many boys' 
and girls' sheep and lambs clubs as possible. It is hop^ that the breeds of 
sheep will be improved. The great north-western grazing territory, com¬ 
prising the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Or^on and containing 
vast areas of free or very cheap grazing lands, has been the great source 
of wool and mutton production during the present century. These 
four States in 1916 produced 86,255,000 pounds of wool; or about 30 per 
cent, of the total wool clip of the United States, namdy 288,000,000 pounds. 
There has hitherto been no point of contact b^ween the farmer in lie East 
who desires to buy a small fl.ock and the great flodrs of the Western range 
which are his only source of supply. The Interstate I/ive Stodk Company 
has therefore been formed, and provides the capital with whidi sheep are 
brought in large quantitites from the Western range and distributed over 
the Eastern farming sections. The capital of the company has been sub¬ 
scribed by public spirited men and it is on a non-profit basis. Speaking 
generally, 'Ae following are the conditions which make for abundant 
production of live stodk; abundance and therefore rdative cheapness of 
animal foods; scarcity of live stock in relation to demand and .tiietefore 
high prices for the producer; and scarcity of agricultural labour. It 
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seems that all these conditions will be present during the coming agr 5 - 
cnltural season. 

D. Marketing Agricultural Products. — Owing to the esrtent to which 
production will be increased in the present season more attention must be 
given to marketing. Districts which have not hitherto pioduced in excess 
of their needs will do so, and the producers, being inexperienced in market¬ 
ing, will not be able to dispose of their produce without help. They must 
be protected from speculators. 

One of the most pressing needs is that of a proper distribution of sup¬ 
plies over markets: otherwise while some are undersuppHed, others will 
be oversupplied and food will be allowed to decay because it cannot be sold. 
The Bureau of Markets proposes to meet this need by extending its services 
of market news on fruit, v^etables, live stock and meat, and instituting 
similar services in relation to butter, eggs, poultry, grain, seeds and hay. 

a) Fruit and Vegetables. — Some of the crops covered by the news ser¬ 
vice last year were tomatoes, cantaloupes, peaches, water melons, onions, 
asparagus, strawberries, potatoes, grapes and apples. Temporary and per¬ 
manent branch offices have been established in the most important markets 
and consuming centres, and daily tel^aphic reports are obtained from the 
common carriers, showing the number of carloads of each product consigned 
from producing areas and their destinations. These reports are summarized 
for redistribution to producing areas, markets and the press, the number 
of available cars and a list of prevailing prices in each market being added 
to them. 

The appropriation of treasury* moneys will allow the number of per¬ 
manent stations to be increased from twelve to twenty-five and the reports 
to cover all the more important fruits and vegetables and such important 
staple commodities as dried beans and peas. The service will extend over 
the whole country, stations being opened on the Pacific Coast and in the 
South, 

b) Live Stock and Meat. — A service of market reports on conditions 
of Ihe meat trade in the Bastem consuming cities was instituted in Decem¬ 
ber 1916. The information is published in daily bulletins in such important 
markets as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Washington. Daily td^aphic reports are received from divi¬ 
sional superint^dents of railways, diowing the number of cars loaded with 
each sp^es of live stock during the preceding twenty-four hours and the 

' destinations of these cars. This information is compiled and wired to the 
principal markets every day. The appropriation allows the eight stations 
now covered to be increased to twenty, and the organizations in New York 
and Chicago to be made adequate to the importance of the markets in 
these places. This work should be particularly valuable in the present 
emergency, not only in that it should equalize the distribution of Uve stock 
and meat, but also in thaV by giving the producer confidence and relieving 
him of fear of speculators, it will increase production. 

c) Dairy Produce, Eggs and Poultry, — The service of news as to these 
products will include the issue of reports on production, and market re- 
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cdpts, conditions and prices as afiecting them. Branch offices will be 
established on the Pacific Qpast, in the Middle West, in the South and in 
the East. As 5'ef, however, this work is in an experimental stage. 

d) Grain, Seeds and Hay. — A market reporting service is now being 
established for grain, hay and seed. Biweekly reports are issued giving 
estimates of stocks on hand, consignments, requirements of markets in 
the near future and bu3ring and selling prices in the various districts. For 
this purpose the countr3" has been divided into ten districts, and the first 
district to be organized includes Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Maryland and Delaware. 

E) Enquiry as to Stocks. — In order to have authoritative information 
as to tiie country's food supply, the Department of Agriculture is, through 
the Markets Bureau, collecting facts as to the existing quantity of foodstuffs, 
its situation and ownership. Schedules have been posted to 385,000 busi¬ 
nesses handling food, and these have sent reports as to the amount of eight¬ 
een important articles of food which each holds. The following are the 
more important groups of these dealers: grain elevators, mills and whole¬ 
sale dealers; grain, flour and fodder dealers and proprietary fodder dealers; 
brWeries-; distilleries; rice mills and stordiouses; canners of fruit, vegeta¬ 
bles, m§at and sea foods; mills, refineries and exclusive dealers in edible oils; 
sugar and sirop mills and refineries; wholesale and retail bakers; manufac¬ 
turing and wholesale confectioners, feh freezing plants and dry and salt fi^ 
packers; slaughterers and meat packers; lard compound and oleomargarine 
manufacturers; wholesale poultry, butter, eggs and cheese dealers; poultry 
packing and fattening plants and live poultry consigners; wholesale fruit 
and v^etable dealers; wholesale grocers and merchandise brokers with 
stocks ; creameries and milk condenseries ; cheese factories. After this in¬ 
formation has been collected monthly reports will be issued. 

F) Inspection and Standardization of Products, -- As we have explained 
in analysing the Act No. 40, passed on lO August 1917, an inspection ser¬ 
vice will be conducted which will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and to certify to consigners the condition in which fruit, v^e- 
tables and other produce reach the markets. Producers, dealers and trans¬ 
port companies have been asking for such a service for years. It should 
protect producers against unjustified rejections of their produce, and 
against false and misleading reports on the condition in wich it is consigned 
for sale on commission ; and therefore it should stimulate the production 
of perishable produce. 

The standardization of agricultural products and of the packages and 
containers in which they are offered for sale is essential not only to their effi¬ 
cient marketing, but also to dealing with the present crisis, for it willfumish 
a basis for quotations of price and obviate many ddays and misunderstand¬ 
ings. 

In a previous article we noticed'the efforts ihade by the Government 
of the United States in this direction (i). They* have been completed by 
an Act of 1916 fixing standards for didled Indian com and wheat. 

(1) See our issue for July 191 % page 61. • ’ 
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§ 3. Urban and suburban food production. • 

In order to utilize .all available pieces of land, within and near towns, 
as has been done in many .European countries, the government of the 
United States has appointed a National Emergency Food Garden Com¬ 
mission. 

The statements of the president of this commission show what excel¬ 
lent results it has obtained. Uast September 1,150,000 acres of city and 
town land, most of which had previously been unproductive, were under 
cultivation. In the whole country there were nearly three million " food 
gardens ”; and the nation's food supply was estimated to have been 
increased by the value of more than $ 350,000,000 by such gardens. In the 
North American Review iot September there was the following statement. 
" Last spring, at garden-planting time, we tuged the increase of pro¬ 
duction, partly through intensified culture, to increase the yield per acre, 
and partly through the increase of acreage by the cultivation of n^lected 
fidds and even small pl>ts in suburban and urban areas. How well this 
policy was executed is seen in the report of the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission that the gardens of the country were this year 
more than trebled in area. Beyond question, this achievement has much 
to do with the fact that the increase in price of garden products in the 
year was only 22 per cent, or less than one fifth the increase in the price 
of breadstufis • 

As production has increased waste has diminished, and the preserva¬ 
tion of fruit and v^etables has had an increasingly important place in do¬ 
mestic economy. It was estimated that 460,000,000 quart glass jars of ve¬ 
getables and fruit, or three times the usual annual amount, were preserved 
by housewives in 1917. The drying and dehydrating of fruit and v^etables 
made a further important addition to the food supply. 

The Markets Bureau renders important help in one respect to home 
gardens. It is part of its programme of activity, laid down last April, to 
hdp to establish persond contact between producers and consumersin order 
to assist in marketing the surplus produce of home gardens and the excess 
produced by truck-growers and others, and many small quantities of food 
will thus be sold which could not otherwise be marketed. Agents will 
be placed in a number of large cities throughout the country to awaken 
interest among consumers in this system of direct marketing. Agents 
will also interest producers in furnishing supplies by workii^ through 
the postmasters in small towns. In view of the shortage of cars and the 
congestion at railway termini, and the difiSLculty of handling a quantity 
less than a carload eflSciently, demonstrations will be made to show how 
motor-trucks might be run on marketing routes, 

§ 4. Food 3production by boys' and girls' clubs. 

The boys' and girls' clubs, which have several times* occupied our at¬ 
tention in this review, constitute a veritable army for they have more than 
two million members. Their so-called “ 4-H emblem " refers to their 
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pledge to consecrate head, heart, hands and health, through food produc¬ 
tion and food conservation, to help win the world war and world peace 

In 1916 it cost the Fe'deral States and local authorities 79 cents per 
member to supervise, direct, instruct and encourage these boys and girls 
in producing food. As a restdt each of them produced on an average $ 20.96 
worth of food for the nation, thus giving a net profit of 120.17 on the invest¬ 
ment. The 3,000 county agents, 1,000 club leaders, several hundred women 
scents, thousands of public school teachers, scout leaders and others have 
worked for a number of years to obtain this result. In 1910 this army 
for the production and preservation of food consisted only of a few hundred 
volunteeers. 

The following facts illustrate the success achieved. In 1917 the State 
co-operative club leaders conducted 1,534 demonstrations in liome canning 
and preserving. They were attended by 20,860 club members, and 53,565 
men and women and 14,152 boys and girls who were not club members. The 
same club leaders visited 12,898 club plots, this supervision being addi¬ 
tional to that conducted locally by 4,367 volunteer club extension leaders. 
985 Indian corn clubs were organized in twenty-four States and enrolled 
14,400 members. Final and complete reports were made by 3,918 members 
who cultivated 9,712 acres, on which they produced 523,110 bushels of 
Indian com or an average per member of more than loo budids an acre. 
They invested in the land $142,867, including rent, the cost of their own 
labour and all other costs, the average investment of each of those maldiig 
fhe final and complete report being $36.46. 

Twenty-three States organized garden and canning clubs. The 1,160 
garden and canning clubs enrolled 24,254 members of whcm 7,903 reported 
that they had canned 201,303 quarts of produce, on an average 25.4 quarts 
a head. The total cost of production to those reporting was $ 28,126 — 
on an average $3.56 a head 

The pig clubs produced 728,411 pounds of pork, worth $85,762, which 
brought to their members a net profit of $43,086. 

On 30 June 1917 there were 948 paid leaders connected with the boys' 
and girls' club work and 9,748 voluntary club leaders. Between i December 
1916 and I Apnl 1917 the one or two weeks' short courses at the various 
SUte colleges of agriculture were attended by 3,589 club members. 

bast year, not only were the number and membership of the boys* 
and girls' clubs'increased, but also the organization for the supervision and 
direction of their work was improved. About 400,000 children cultivated 
gardens, canned produce, raised poultry, made war bread and undertook 
other special tasks, supervised by the various State co-operative leaders, 
in connection with the war emergency projects. These chilren are 
enrolled in the large cities and are not considered to be regular members 
of the home and farm clubs. The r^lar members are now organized in 
the following clubs: 
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Com clubs . 9»5 

Potato dubs . i, 2 i 7 

Home gaxdeu.^.* • • 3»o7o 

Canuing clubs. 2 |i 5 s 

Garden and canning .. 77^ 

Mother-daughter .. 2^0 

Poultry dubs. 832 

Pig clubs. 1,037 

Saby beef clubs. 138 

Bread clubs .. 643 

Sewing clubs . 1,250 

Handicraft dubs. 76 

Sugar beet clubs. 161 

Home cooking dubs. 755 

Various dubs. 448 


• Total . . . 13,600 

<r 

When war was declared the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in connection with the agricultural colleges, was employing count> agri?- 
cultural agents, women demonstrator agents and leaders of boys^ and girls* 
clubs in more than half the counties of the Union. In September 1917 
they were in nearly all the counties, sometimes two, three or more of them 
in one county. 

More than forty co-operative centres for preserving fruit and v^eta- 
bles have been instituted since the United States declared war. Certain of 
them possess plant for the manufacture of potato starch. 


§ 5. The regueateon of prices akd profits. • 

Since 1897 there has been a steady upward tendency of prices, the cu¬ 
mulative effect of which was large. However the unsettled commercial 
conditions following on the outbreak of war had the immediate effect of 
arresting advancing prices in general and depressing some of them. By 
July 1915 the upward swing had established itself everywhere. Whole¬ 
sale prices were from 30 to 400 per cent, higher in June 1917 than in 1914. 
The increase in the case of the more important commodities was as 
follows: the price of Indian com and cornmeal, sugar, wool and worsted 
had more than doubled; that of butchers' meat had risen by from 25 to 
75 per cent.; that of potatoes by more than 223 per cent.; that cf wheat 
and flour by more than 250 per cent. The price of other cereals was mote 
than doubled between 1916 and 1917. 

The enormous rise in prices has been due not only to the several factors 
of cost of production which have varied under the influence of the wax, 
but also, and to a large extent, to the excessive profits jf providers. Hence 
the power given to the President, by the Act which we analysed in the ban¬ 
ning of this article, tc regulate and tax prices. 

The followine: are some facts, taken from official sources, as to the colossal 
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sums received as " excess profits this term being taken to mean the 
amount by which wartime profits exceed the piofits made before the war. 

There are no available figures to show the excess profits realized by 
those dealing in cereah. Mr. Herbert Hoover stated to the State Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture on 19 June 1917 that'' in the last five months on the item 
of flour alone $250,000,000 has b^n extracted from the American consu¬ 
mer in excess of the normal profits of manufacturers and distributors If 
this statement be correct the total excess profits made on grain in 1916 
must have been more than a billion dollars and may have been as much as 
two billion dollars. 

According to figures presented b^* a Treasury expert to the finance 
committee of the Senate, the excess profits in 1916 of four big packing com¬ 
panies in Chicago were more than $ 28.000,000. It may be conduded that 
the largest part of this sum was made by dealings in meat In the metal 
and the petroleum industries the excess profits have been enormous. 

These few facts explain why the Act we have cited is so energetically 
directed against speculation 


§ 6. Agricultural labour. 

When the food problem became acute in the early months of 1917 all 
the problems of farm labour were brou^t to the attention of the public. 
An agricultural survey conducted by a few of the States diowed that the 
shortage of labour had been overe^mated. In Massachusetts no more 
than a tenth of the supposed shortage existed. On the other hand in fifty- 
six counties of the State of New York which were carefully canvassed there 
were about 13,000 fewer men on the farms in April 1917 than in 1916. More 
or less the scardty was fotmd everywhere. The problem was to connect 
the available laboureis with the demand for them. 

In different States this problem was varioudy solved — most satisfacto¬ 
rily, perhaps, in Massachusetts, The Committee on Public Safety of the 
Commonwealth ot Massachusetts employed a State labour agent. He in 
turn appointed a county representative in coimection with each of the farm 
bureaux of the State. The county men secured representatives on each if 
the town and city food committees, numbering 326. The labour agent 
had to localize the work. Each town food committtee was expected, 
through its local agent, to satisfy tife local needs for labour as far as 
possible. What the town agent could not do was referred to the county 
agent who, in his turn, referred, what was beyond him to the State agent. 
Variations of this plan were followed by different States. 

Ohio was divided into twenty-one employment divisions in each of 
which there is a free emplo3mient ofBce. Fifty-five county agricultuml 
agents, who are supervised "by the agriculttiral division of the Ohio 
branch of the Council of National Ddence and are paid employees, 
co-operate with the oflSces. The agent must hdp the farmer in every 
possible way. He must learn the farmers' needs and then forward his 
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orders to the stiperintendent of the employment office in his division. 
The county commissions have also appointed in each county a food and 
crop commissioner who has been asked to appoint town^ip food and crop 
commissioners* These commissioners^ who are unpaid, help in every way 
to increase the cultivated acreage, survey conditions, etc. An enquiry 
form, asking for data as to acreage under crops and the need for labour, 
was distributed. About one third of the farms asked to have additional 
hdp either immediatdy or for the harvest. 

We cannot here give details as to all the methods followed b3’' the va* 
rious States. Where there has been no regular organization the labour of 
schoolboys, industrial workers, students and boy scouts has sometimes been 
utilized. The Farm Labour Bureau of Baltimore has perfected an organi¬ 
zation whereby groups of five or six men will be supplied to similar groups 
of farmers who agree to use their labour co-operativdy. An Act passed by 
the Maryland l^slature provides that all able-bodied men between the ages 
of twenty and fifty who are not otherwise employed diall be compelled by 
the State to work on the farms or the public roads. This law is directed 
especially against the negroes who in many small towns have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the high wages to wor]^ only two or three doys a wedL 

The available information, taken together, indicates that the supply 
of labour last year was sufficient for the continuous work of farms, and also 
for the seasonal work which, like fruit-picking, lasts a few weeks or a few 
days, or for which men are engaged by the day, as they are for the hay 
and com harvests. 

It is evident that only a complete organization of the country's resour¬ 
ces in labour will place the governments of the various States in a position 
effectivdy to apply the food policy’ projected by the Federal government 
and imposed by the conditions of war. 

♦ 

V .e 

To conclude; the United States have made a considerable effort to 
meet the imperious necessity to which the effect of the pr fiongation of the 
world war on the food supply has given rise. The Federal administration 
has indicated broadly the lines along which activity ^ould be directed, 
and eadi State has, in following these, taken into account the special 
conditions of its soil and its population. As far as production is con¬ 
cerned the happiest results have already been obtained, and it is 
possible to anticipate that the energy expended will give biith to a more 
scientific organization of agricultural resources and their employment, 
which will, after the war, be permanently profitable to society generally. 



MISCEU^ANEOUS INFORJIATION REI/ATING TO AGRICULTURAI, 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


CANADA. 

I. THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN TOBtE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. — CoifitlBXTB (R.D.) in 
The Grain Growers* Guide,, WSnnipeg, 38 November 1917. 

Alberta, Sa^atchewan and Manitoba are the first daiiy-fanniog pro¬ 
vinces in the Dominion. It is not as regards quantity that they lead. 
Ontario produces in a year more dairy produce than they do in three. 
Quebec produces more than they do and the maritime provinces as much. 
Their pre-eminence is due to the essential fact that they have gone farther 
than the other provincesinsolvingtheproblemof grading butter and cream. 
In 1916 graded cream was used to make 98 per cent- of the butter produced 
in Alberta, and about 65 per cent, of that produced in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, In each of these provinces moreover full arrangements have been 
made for grading creamery butter, most of which, except that sold locally, is 
sold on the government's grade certificate. 

Province of Alberta. — Milk and dairy produce bring into Alberta about 
$ 15,000,000 a year. About 23,500,000 pounds of butter and about 
1,000,000 pounds of cheese are annually made in the province. 

Twenty years ago the dairy industry was in a bad state : dairymen and 
fcumers had no market, no facilities for transport ond no experience. In 
1897 the Dominion government began to foster the business of dairies in 
the West. Dr. J. W. Robertson organized co-operative creamery associa¬ 
tions under government management, some of them in Alberta. In 1905, 
however, the province of Alberta was formed, and the provincial govern¬ 
ment thereupon naturally succeeded to the duty of encouraging the dairy 
industry. "Die encouragement it gave to co-operation did not include any 
attempt to suppress some independent and individual creameries which had 
meanwhile arisen. Since the province was sparsely settled and only small 
amounts of cream were available in some districts, the opening up of rail¬ 
ways gave a great opportunity to large central creameries. Thus some 
strong individual companies came into being; and co-operation in this 
industry has not on the whole made much progress in Alberta. 

A system of government grading was established by the Dairy Commis¬ 
sioner Marker. The manufacturer soon discovered that it paid him both 
to give a little extra care to production, thus obtaining good grades for his 
products, and to buy graded cream from the farmer, thus receiving a gua¬ 
rantee of its quality. In a short time the farmer's cream and the manufac¬ 
turer's cheese and butter were alike being graded by government, and sold 
on the basis of their grades. 
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There are now two grading stations, at Calgary” and at Edmonton. In 
connection with them the government conducts a selling service which can 
be utilized by an3'' creamery. 

Keen competitioii, which is in some oases unhealthy-, has developed 
between the companies. 

Province of Saskatchewan. — In Saskatchewan, on the other hand, the 
dairy industry has developed on co-operative hues. The co-operative crea¬ 
meries have amalgamated in the Sa^atchewan Co-operative Creameries, 
I/td., which works twenty creameries in different places. 

Before the province of Sa^tchewan was formed in 1905, the dairy 
department at Ottawa had inaugurated a scheme for giving aid to the cream¬ 
eries. The department provided operators in districts in which the farm¬ 
ers would subscribe the value of the plant; and advanced funds on capi¬ 
tal account, retaining one centper pound of butter towards repayment, and 
giving credit on the shares of providers of cream. Each creamery had to 
do its own financing and make its sales separately, and very often, because 
it had no storage, had to sell its butter at a loss as soon as it was made. 
Conditions became so bad that most of these creameries disappeared finafly. 
The provincial government decided to give financial aid to those remaining, 
making loans on capital account, and also decided that the dairy depart¬ 
ment should take over the creameries, on a lease renewable from year to year, 
andoperatethem, sellingthe butter coUectivelj’'and managing all thefinance, 
making large payments in advance when any cream was delivered, and divi¬ 
ding any surplus remaining at the end of a season, after provision for a small 
reserve, among the providers of cream in proportion to the amount of butter 
fat each of them had supplied. A dairy convention, which was held an¬ 
nually, brought representatives of all the creameries together for discus¬ 
sion of the industry. Among the advantages secured were a centralization 
of effort and a closer connection between the supplier of the milk and the 
creameiy’* and management. The grading of cream was also inaugurated 
and was made the basis of pa]irment. The policy adopted was largely 
responsible for the fact that while 160,000 pounds of butter were produced 
in 1907, 2,639,600 pounds were produced in 1916, from the cream supplied 
by 7,205 farmers, dnd were valued at $ 711,092.- After the local demand 
has been satisfied most of the butter is sent to Britidi Columbia where it 
finds a fast growing market. 

The annual conventions brought the dairymen together from all parts 
of the pro\dnce and made them acquainted with each other. When the 
proposal to consolidate the small local companies in one strong company 
was mooted it was unanimously approved. The Saskatchewan Co-opera¬ 
tive Creameries I/td, having $500,000 of capital stock, was therefore formed, 
andtookoverthemanagementofthe twentylocal creameries on i Novem¬ 
ber 1917- These creameries are situated at Oxbow, Cudworth, Shellbxook, 
Moydminster, Birch Hills, Heniibourg, Melville, Eanagan, Unity, Fidce, 
Kegina, Canora, Wadena, Moosomin, Uangenburg, Tantallon, Kerrobert, 
Uembeig, Melfort and Vonda. 

To provide cold storage the company has begun to enlarge the cold 
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storage plant at their North Battleford creamery, and has bor^ht the large 
Early plant at Saskatoon which was unfinished when the war began. This 
latter plant will cost about $ 85,000 and will be the largest in West Canada. 

The shares of the company are of $ 20 each. No person can hold more 
than $1,000 in the company, and all shareholders are adred to subscribe 
for at least five shares, 25 per cent, being payable at the time of sub¬ 
scription. 

Province of Manitoba, — In Manitoba there are no creameries owned 
by government. The early development of large centres of population help^ 
ed the establishment of large dairies to which quantities of cream were 
sent ftom outlying places. Of late however this process of centraKzation 
has been reversed, and some of the large central firms are buying or build¬ 
ing small creameries at outlying points. 

The output of dairy produce has increased steadily. According to 
reports received towards the end of the year the total production of butter 
in 1917 was expected to amount to seven million pounds as against six and 
a half million in 1916. Some of the co-operative creameries do a good busi¬ 
ness, but some, which are badly managed and do not grade their products, 
barely make ends meet. Usually the price per pound of butter of a given 
grade is two cents less than that of the grade above it. Grading is conducted 
under the supervision of the competent department and inspected carloads 
are sold on government grade certificates. 

Manitoba has a large local market for. butter. The exported butter 
goes west to Vancouver and east to Port Arthur, Fort William, Montreal, 
and Toronto, and is all sold on grade certificates. 

There are some twenty-two cheese factories in the province, twelve of 
which are co-operative. Enough cheese is not being made to supply the 
home market, but production is increasing and it was estimated that about 
a million pounds would be sold in 1917. The practice of buying milk for 
making cheese on the basis of its content of fat was begun in 1916. It is 
expected that in 1918 all cheese factories will pay for milk according to 
its quality, and that a beginning will be made in grading cheese. 


2.THENEWEEDERAI, ACT AND TRADE IN I<IVB STOCK. — Tht Grain Growirf 
Guide, Winnipeg, 12 December 1917. 

One of the hindrances to increased production of live stock in Canada 
has been a feeling among producers that they could not depend on fair 
dealing when once the stock had left their own yards. For the last two 
years the Dominion Department of Agriculture has been mant aining officials 
at some of the most important stock yards in Canada, for the last year at 
practically every central market there. These men have kq>t statistics 
as to the number and classes of all kinds of live stock passing through the 
yards, and have closely observed the methods of conducting these yards and • 
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the trading practices followed in them. The information thus collected 
formed, with information secured from other sources, a basis for satisfying 
many demands for government regulation of stockyards and poultry’ mar¬ 
keting. 

The result was the Act, passed during last ses^^ion of the parliament at 
Ottawa, which received the assent on 20 September 1917. Its main provi¬ 
sions are as follows: 

There diall be a live stock exchange in connection with each stockyard 
conducted under the Act, and every commission merchant doing business 
at the yards must belong to such an exchange unless he have a special 
license from the Minister of Agriculture. Farmers and drovers may how¬ 
ever sell their stock in any yard. 

A live stock exchange shall not become active until the by-laws regu¬ 
lating its management and business have been duly approved by the Mi¬ 
nister of Agriculture, and until tlje latter have sent a writen notification 
of his approval to the secretary of the exchange in question. 

Sections 6, 7 and 9 of this new I/ive Stock Act provide for regulation 
as follows — 

" Every stockyard shall be constructed and equipped in accordance 
with the regulations, and no stoclsyard shall be operated or used until it 
has been inspected and approved by the Minister or an inspector, and every 
stockyard shall at all times be open to inspection. 

• The owner, lessee, occupier or operator of any stockyard shall man¬ 
age such stockyard in conformity with written by-laws, sudi by-laws and 
the schedule of fees and charges to be approved by the Minister. 

" Any stockyard not operated or maintained in conformity with the 
r^ulations may be closed by order of the Minister, but no such order shall 
issue until thirty days after written notice has been given to the owner, 
lessee, occupier or operator of such stockyard specifying the reasons for 
which it is proposed to issue such an order; and the Minister shall consider 
any objections offered by the owner, lessee, occupier or operator to the 
issue of a closing order. 

" The Govemor-in-Council may make r^ulations prescribing ; a) the 
manner in which stockyards are to be constructed, equipped, maintained 
and operated; b) the manner in which complaints against commission mer¬ 
chants and the operation, maintenance or management of stockyards shall 
bemadeandinvestigated; c) the manner in which live stock, meat, poultry, 

and wool shall be graded and branded or marked, and what shall be • 
the size of packages containing meat, eggs and poultry, the kind of pack¬ 
age that may be used, and how such packages shall be branded, marked 
or labdled 

The provisions of this Act do not apply to stockyards now-active until 
three months^ notice has been given. Violations of the Act are punishable 
by severe fines or imprisonment. 

At present the public markets of Canada are under private control or 
axe r^^ulated by corporations. The principal live stock markets of the 
•West are condncted by companies subsidiary to the three great railway 
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systems. Obviously the officials have no inducement to look after the 
interests of those who send stock to the markets. 

The new Act is intended to remedy this regrettable state of afEairs. 


rTALY. 

A I-EDERATION AMONG PROVINCES AND COMMUNES FOR THE ADVANCE OE 

ZOOTECHNOLOGY. — La MutualM AgrOfta, Rome, No. 28,10 November 1917. 

On the initiative of the IsHtuto Nadoncde per la Mutualitd Agrariaih^ 
Federazione fra provincie e covmmni per Pincremento della zootecnia was formed 
in Rome on the 6th of last November. More than forty provincial admi¬ 
nistrations and the chief communes of Italy — among them those of Rome, 
Turin, Milan and Bologna — have adhered to it. The following are its objects: 
a) to encourage, in agreement with local agricultural, zootechnical and veteri¬ 
nary associations, the organization of breeders; 6) to agitate, in the matter of 
the various zootechnical problems and, in rdation with the State and public 
bodies, to obtain grants to local zootechnical activity; c) to serve as inter¬ 
mediary between the State and local bodies for the making and pa3mient of 
such grants; dj to illustrate with monographs the races of animals bred in 
the various regions of Italy, making their prices known, and generally contri¬ 
buting to the stimulation of all national and local enterprise which aims at 
the devdopment and the perfecting of breeding. The federation (i) iu- 
cludes members belonging to two categories: a) effective members, 6) con¬ 
sulting members. Only the provincial administrations and the communes 
are effective members. The consulting members are the breeding associa¬ 
tions and commissions, the sections of the Associazione nadonak veterinaria, 
and persons who give themsdves up to breeding and are admitted by the 
committee of the consulting members. 

The resources for the federation's activity are furnished by: a) the 
annual subscriptions of the effective and the consulting members; b) the 
contributions of the State and other bodies. The Eubsciitpions are 50 li¬ 
ras for a province, as much for a commune having more than 50,000 inha¬ 
bitants, 25 liras for a commune with a less population, 10 liras for collective 
and 5 liras for individual consulting members. 

Every year, at the time of choosing the directing council, a zootech- 
nical congress will be held in one of the 69 provincial capitals and will be 
followed by the members' meeting in which all effective and consulting 
members will take part. This meeting will be summoned at least ten days be¬ 
fore the date fixed for it, and will discuss and approve the balance-sheet and 
the report on the society's activity and choose at two distinct sittings the 
directing council and the committee of consulting members. The former 
is*composed of seven members of whom one represents the IsHluio Nazionale 
per la MukudiiA Agraria. It is chosen by the meeting of effective members, 

{1) See in La Muittahtd Agraria, the organ of the Isiifuto Naxionale per la MvtualitA 
Agrana, No. 26, 20 October 1917, the by-laws of the federation. 
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holds ofSce for one year, chooses from its number a president and a \ice- 
president, ad m i ni sters the federation, and takes the initiative in follow¬ 
ing the federation's aims, availing itsdf on points of technique of the 
services of the committee of consulting members. This latter is composed 
of seven members and chooses from its number a president and a vice-pre¬ 
sident. It is itself chosen by the meeting of consulting members. It exa¬ 
mines the technical points submitted to it hy the directmg council and 
it makes proposals with regard to zootechnology to this council. The 
federation will have a technical manager nominated by the directing council. 


SPAIN. 


FORMATION OP AN OPPICIAL BUREAU OP INFORMATION FOR THE PLACING OP 
^WORKIHEN. — Gaceta de Madrid, 146, 26 Ma% iwir 

To lessen the labour crises which are frequent in Spain the government 
has recently formed at the Ministry of Pomento and by decree an office of 
information for the placing of workmen. 

Agricultural labour has, like industrial laboui, sufEeredfrom forced 
unemployment which has, particularly in certain regions, taken on an en¬ 
demic character, chiefly as a consequence of the insufficient and irregular 
rainfall, whereby intensive agriculture is rendered impossible. There 
ensue a frequent disturbance of production, and unemployment among 
abourers. At the same time the lack of permanent work in the country 
Encourages urbanism, which in its turn disturbs the labour market of 
towns. 

Since there are no statistics as to labour, labour organizations being 
as yet little developed, the government does not seek to solve definitely this 
problem which varies in gravity with districts. Government seeks only, 
by forming this office, to facilitate emplo 37 ment on works of public utility, 
in mines and on farms. 

By the terms of the first article of the decree of 25 May 1917 this office 
“ is charged to co-ordin^ate the demand and supply of home labour and to 
take other adequate measures to combat unemployment", 

The office gives its services gratis to workmen and employers and is 
expected to act quite impartially. If conflict between workmen and em¬ 
ployers arise in any place the fact will be communicated to the persons who 
have applied for employment and who may be affected, and the office will 
suspend its activity on their behalf. 

No offers of or demands for employment are transmitted in districts 
where there is a manifest plethora of labour; and a particular effort is 
made not to encourage, but rather to hinder as much as possible, the unne¬ 
cessary afflux of labour to towns. Help may be given to labourers in search 
of employment in the form of a payment towards the costs of a removal or 
l^yment of a sea passage. Travelling expenses are borne, wholly or par¬ 
tially and as the case may be, by the employers or the State, or by the work 
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men themselves who receive for such object advances afterwards to be de¬ 
ducted from their wages. 

Companies transporting travellers are invited to establish special ta- 
riflEs for workmen travelling in gangs or with their families in search of em- 
plo3niient. 

The IMinistry of the Fomento is authorized to subject the new office 
to the supervision and direction of a commission comprising three represen¬ 
tatives of the working class, three of the employers, and a president belong¬ 
ing neither to one or the other. 

The office does not guarantee that its information is correst, nor does it 
guarantee the offers made respectively by the emplo3^ers and workmen 
whom it brings into contact with each other or who enter into contracts 
by its means. It is bound however to use all its resources to avoid possi¬ 
bilities of disagreement, communicating to workpeople the terms which 
employers have accepted and all the information it possesses as to the work 
offered and the place in which this work is to be executed, and refusing to act 
as intermediary if it deem either the wages, the conditions or the place of a 
given piece of work to be inacceptable. It must act with similar frankness 
in the case of applications from beggars, vagabonds, incapables, and even 
bo3rs and women who do not give the required guarantees as to their jour¬ 
ney and as to their dwelling-place when they reach their destination. 

Applications for employme^it are addressed to the office only through 
the competent mayor and the dulj" authorized regional or district employ¬ 
ment agencies. Offers of employment are sent to the office directly by the 
representatives of the State administrations, of the provinces and of the mu¬ 
nicipalities, and generally by the contractors disposed to give employment. 
The office communicates these offers to the unemploy'ed, by means of inti¬ 
mations sent to the civil governors, the akades and the authorized employ¬ 
ment agencies, and by notices inserted in the official newspapers. 

The provisions of this decree apply only to workmen occupied on works 
of direct public interest, mining and agriculture. They are not appli¬ 
cable where an offer of work is made in a place near that where the 
workmen who may be affected are already. 

USITFD STATES. ‘ . 

I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SAEE OF AGRICUETURAE PRODVCEINCAEI- 
Annual Report Of the State Market Director of California fnr the year 
ending 31,1916, Saaramento, 1916.— Statement of Harris Weinstock, State 

Market Director, tclaiiveiothe Administration ofiheCiUif<n^iiaStateMaikef 
dsco, March 

The legislature of CaHfomia approved on 10 June 1915 an Act creat¬ 
ing a State Conunission Market, under the management of a State Commis¬ 
sion Market Director, " to carry on the business of receiving from the pro¬ 
ducers of the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of the State of 
CaUfornia, and selling and disposing of such products on commission 
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The director has the duty of establishing commission markets for the sale 
of such produce at the most suitable points in the State; and of keeping 
producers informed, by every practicable means, with regard to conditions 
of supply and demand and the markets in which they may best dispose of 
their produce. 

In discharging his colossal task the State jMarket Director has been in¬ 
spired by the Federal Office of Markets and Rural Organizations at Washing¬ 
ton, whose example he has followed. He has therefore sought to organize 
the growers into more effective marketing associations, so that collective 
marketing may take the place of individual bargaining, and farmers* may 
have a better chance of realizing the true value of their produce while, at 
the same time, the waste and expense of distribution is minimized to the 
benefit of consumers. 

His influence in the matter of organization has been felt by peach, prune 
and apricot growers, poultry producers in Central and Southern California, 
rice growers, oHve growers, suppliers of milk, hop growers, and breeders of 
milch cows in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 

Some interesting experiments have been made on his initiative, no¬ 
tably in organizing the sale of fish. 

The work of the Commission during its first year has allowed the part 
it should play to be understood, and has caused certain amendments to 
the Act of 1913 to be placed before the legislature. These provide that 
the State Market Commission shall: 

a) Gather and disseminate information as to supply, demand, pre¬ 
vailing prices and a)Hmiercial movements of farm products, including in¬ 
formation as to ordinary and cold storage; 

b) Promote the organization and operation of co-operative and other 
'associations and organizations for improving relations among producers, 
distributors and consumers of such products; 

c) Foster co-operation between producers and distributors thereof 
in the interest of the public; 

d) Foster the standardizing, grading, inspection and labelling and 
hdp the handling, storage and sale of such products; 

e) Investigate the practices and methods and any transaction of 
commission merchants and others who receive, solicit and handle on com¬ 
mission or otherwise, such products, protecting the interest of the consigner; 

/) Arbitrate, on request, in any dispute between producers and distri¬ 
butors of such products; 

g) Certify, on request, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, 
warehehouse receipts of such products, verifying quantities and qualities 
and charging a fee which will make the service at least self-supporting; 

h) Issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market Commission for 
Agricultural products, chaiging fees authorized by the State Market Di¬ 
rector; 

i) Act on behalf of consumers of such products, protecting their in¬ 
terests; 

Advise producers and distributors as to distribution; 
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ft) Improve and as far as possible extend the distribution and sale 
of Californian produce in the world^s markets ; 

Ij Reduce the cost of marketing, thus raising prices to the producer 
and lowering them to the consumer ; 

m) Promote in the interest of the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer, the economical and efficient distribution of the produce of Ca¬ 
lifornian farms, dairies and fisheries. 


2. A NEW ORGANIZATION FOR INSPECTING AND STANDARDIZING CANNED 
FRUIT AND vegetables IN CALIFORNIA .—California Fruit News, 22 December 

1917. 

The fruit and vegetable canners in South California have recently ar¬ 
ranged for the optional inspection and supervision of their products, with a 
view to standardizing these and improving their quality. 

Each canner who wislies to take advantage of the new organization 
signs individually an agreement with the National Canners' Association to 
the effect that he desires to standardize, grade and provide inspection for 
his output for three years, and that he therefore agrees for this period to 
be a member of the National Canners' Association, to observe all the rules 
it may make, and to provide for the expenses of a chief inspector and of such 
number of assistant inspectors as are needed for the association's work, as 
well as for other expenses of the association incidental on its fulfilment of 
the agreement. The association is bound to provide for grading and 
standardizing and efficiently inspecting all the canned fruits and vegetables 
produced by the signatories of the agreement. 

Funds to meet preliminary expenses are provided by initial payments 
by members based on the proportion borne by the annual business of each 
to the total annual business of all the members. Money is eventually to be 
raised by payments to the National Canners' Association based on the num¬ 
ber of thousands of cans of each kind which a member uses during the season. 
An advisory board will proportion charges and deal with all local questions. 
It will consist of nine members who will actin conjunction with the National 
Canners* Association in carrying out the purposes of the agreement. 


RUGGBRI ALFREDO, geiente responsabile. 





THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Ojrigin of thb Institutb and Summary of the Internai^onai, Treaty, 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the intematioual 
aspect of the various questions concemecL shall; 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress oi the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, sucb as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc* 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 

SOME FORMS OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AGRICULTURISTS OF SPAIN IN 1916-1917. 

SOURCKS: 

MjBMORIA QUB BL CONSEJO D£ lA AsOCIACI6n D£ AGBICULTORES DB CSPAS^A PRESENT V A LA* 

Junta general comprensiva de todos los trabajos realizados durante el a^o so¬ 
cial DB 1916-1917 {Memo) ml presented by the Counci I of the Association of AgncultuHsls 
of Spain to the General Meeting on the Work accomplished in 1916-19x7). Boletin do la Aso- 
ciacidn dc Agricultores de ICspafia, No. 96, Madrid, May 1917. 

CvjA DE Cr^dito de LA AsocivcxoN DE Agricultorbs DE IPjSBA&A., Mciiioiia socialdcl aflo 
1916-X917 {Ctuilt Fund of the Association of Agriculturists of Spam. The Society's Memch 
rial for 19x0-19x7). Ibid., No. 97, Madrid, June 1917. 

MeMORIA QUP PRESENTA el CONSEJO AL BSTUDIO de la junta general EXTRAORDXNARL4. DEL 
DfA 23 NOVEMBRE DE I916, CONVOCADA PARA OPRECER A SU APROBACldN LOS PROYECTOS 
DE CREACI 6 N DE LAS CAJAS DE SEGUROS MUTUOS PARA PREVENIRSE DE LOS RXESGOS DEL 
PEDRisco y DE ACCiDENTES DE* TRABAjo EN AGRicuLTURA {Manorial presented by the 
Council for Examination by the Extraordinary General Meeting of 23 November 1916, sum¬ 
moned to approve the plans for Forming two Funds of Mutual Insurance against the Risks 
of Hail afid against the Accidents of Agricultural Labour). Ibid., No 90, Madrid,November 
19x6. 

Our readers are not withput some knowledge of this association which 
is, in view of the early date of its foundation and its organization, one of 
the most important of Spanish institutions. It has been fully able gradually 
to adapt itself to the progress of the rural class. 
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We will here do no more than indicate briefly its chief forms of activity 
which are the management of the fund of agiicnltural credit and the crea¬ 
tion of the fund for insurance against hail and the fund for insurance against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. 

Before speaking of these special services we must however state that 
during the 3’ear 1916-1917 the office of legal consultation, which the associa¬ 
tion comprises, solved 118 problems submitted to it by members. Receipts 
under the head of subscriptions and Stale subsidies amounted to 22,690.31 
pesetas and expenditure to 18,723.74 pesetas. When the year closed there was 
therefore a credit balance of 3,966.57 pesetas. The in^viduals enrolled as 
members of the association then numbered 763 and the collective members 

195. 


§ I. The fxjot of agricui^turae credit. 

Our readers will recall (i) as to this fund that it was founded on 30 
March 1916 and that its subscribed capital, totalling 392,000 pesetas, was in 
the form of personal securities and cash. Afterwards, on 8 April, there were 
subscriptions amounting to 115,500 pesetas, and the managing committee 
was therefore able to begin its activity with a sum which reached 507,500 
pesetas 

In order to be able to begin business at once the managing commit¬ 
tee entered into relations with the Bank of Spain, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing necessary funds on the security of the capital subscribed as stated. The 
provisions in force in this bank made the opening of a current credit ac¬ 
count, guaranteed by securities, the easiest mode of reaching the desired 
end. The managing committee therefore decided to bring together the 
securities necessary for opening such an account at the bank, up to a value 
of 200,000 pesetas, using only the securities oflered by its members. The 
securities brought together represented, according to current quotations 
on the day on which the account was opened, the value of 304,799 pesetas. 

The capital necessary to beginning business having once been obtained, 
one of the committee’s chief preoccupations was the necessary propaganda 
work for collecting a good clientMe. With this object a circular was sent to 
all institutions which had joined the association to apprise them that the 
fund had begun business. Quite at first many institutions approached the 
fund to adc for information, and to make proposals which did not always 
square with the various aims of the fund.* Thus arose a work which was 
extremely complicated because it was necessary to obtain information as 
to the solvency of each society, and to answer question various in propor¬ 
tion to the great diversity of the several agricultural districts of Spain. 
In each of these districts the affording of agricultural credit involves man^’' 
and different problems. 

(i) See especially for the orgamzatiun of the credit fund, our issue for January 1917,' 
pages 7 to 13 . 
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After this first period, which might be considered as one of experiment, 
there was another during which no progress was made. The committee 
therefore approached the societies which had joined the association and 
asked them why they had ceased to avail themselves of the services of 
the fund. The prompt and rapid advance made by the fund s business 
finally proved its usefulness and the safeness of its organization. 

The memorial of the fund includes a report of the business done in 
its first year of activity, in which there was question of opening current 
accounts of reciprocal credit. This class of credit accounts allows clients 
the advantage of disposing, at sight, of a credit proportionate to their sol¬ 
vency, paying interest at the rate of only 5 per cent, on the sums they with¬ 
draw, while at the same time they undertake to deposit in the association’s 
fund their credit balance on which they receive interest at the rate of 3 7^ 
per cent. 

At first business of this kind left hardl3r a margin to the fund but ne¬ 
vertheless, given the small costs incurred, the fund was able to under¬ 
take it. As the entries on the credit side of its books increased, the sums 
belonging to agriculturists have covered its insujficiency. Its role is to 
receive credit balances on the one hand in order to pay them out on the 
other whenever there is a call for them. 

Since 5 per cent, is paid to the fund and it pays only 3 per cent., 
it will always have i VI cent, for expenses. This difference is capable 
of reduction whenever it is found to be excessive. 

The rural fund of Morata de Trajuna inaugurated this system of reci¬ 
procal credit accounts, and received for such end a credit of 25,000 pesetas. 
When the year closed 50,000 pesetas stood to this fund’s credit. Afterwards 
it opened accounts of the same kind with the fund for mutual insurance 
against hail for 10,000 pesetas; with the fund for mutual insurance against 
the accidents of labour for 10,000 pesetas; with the Federation of Catholic 
SjTidicates of Murcie for 50,000 pesetas; and with the Association of 
Agriculturists for 6,000 pesetas. 

To resiime: in ofily three months the fund of agricultural credit has 
made loans amounting to 124,000 pesetas; it has also paid 15,000 pesetas to 
constitute three caulionarj’' pajmients necessary to the development of 
the insurance funds of which we will presently speak; and it is now consi¬ 
dering the grant of new loans which will, added to the others, make a total 
of more than 200,000 pesetas, which constitutes the sums actually available 
for this credit fund at the Bank of Spain. Nevertheless, at the end of 
the year we are examining, the fund was, thanks to remitments by those 
holding current accounts, in possession of advances which it could emplo3’^ 
on bujdng State securities up to the value of 51,500 pesetas. The following 
abstract from its books on 31 April 1917 resumes its business. 
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Subscribed securities. 

Public funds. 

In band. 

Furniture.. 

Current accounts : debts. 

, I on current accounts. . . 

Interest j . 

Costs. 

( Accounts, pledged 
Bank of Spain | securities . , . 

f Deposit accounts - 

Capital. 

Bank of Spain; Credit account . . 

Current accounts: credit. 

Securities deposited to guarantee 

credit. 

Other securities deposited. 

Profit and loss. 

Total . . . 


Debit 

Credit 

pesetas 

308,700.50 

340,162.45 

388.35 

270.00 
x 6 , 375 -io 
• 141.05 

476.65 

29.00 

359 > 5 oo.oo 

35,000.00 

pesetas 

— 

614,000.00 

— 

725.55 

— 

54,500.00 

— 

369,500.00 

— 

35,000.00 

— 

817.55 

1,064,343.10 

1,064,543.10 


§ 2 . Fund FOR insurance against haiu and the accidents 

OF EABOUR. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the association was summoned 
for 23 November 1916 to approve a scheme for the constitution within 
the association of funds for insurance against the risks of hail and against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. The foundation of these was deter¬ 
mined, the scheme being only slightly modified. 

At the end of the business year we are examining only five months had 
passed since 23 November, and it was therefore impossible to have data as 
to the activit^r of the new funds. We will indicate the main lines on which 
they were instituted, for the summary nature of these notes will not allow 
us to enter into the details of their organization which at bottom conforms 
to the fundamental principles of mutuality. For insurance against the 
risks of hail the S5’'stem which the competent fund has adopted is based on 
the following data: the frequency of falls of hail in the different districts, 
as shown by the official statistics; the predominant crops in the different 
districts; the classification of crops according to the resistance they offer 
to hail and the season in which they go through their various phases; the 
proportion of risk incurred by different kinds of crops (specific risk); the 
proportion of risk as shown b3’^ the frequency of hail in the several districts 
examined (topographical rids); certainty in valuing losses caused by hail; 
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eqtiitable pa3rnieiit of indemnities; necessity for the latter to be propor¬ 
tionate to available funds ; permanence of insurance for a determined pe¬ 
riod ; constitution of a reserve fund. 

If insurance against hail is important, insurance against the accidents 
of labour to which agricultural labourers are exposed is so no less. Accord¬ 
ing to the law in force in Spain on this point, works of agriculture and forestry 
in which motors worked by mechanical power are used create a liability 
on ‘the part of the employer. The law states that this employer’s 
liability will exist only where employees exposed to the danger due to the 
working of the machinery are concemed. Nevertheless the justice of the 
Spanish Courts of law has gone far further in interpreting the legal pro¬ 
visions. It has insisted that liability be acknowledged in many cases not 
contemplated by the law, cases which daily^ become more frequent. Hence 
the importance of the fund which the association has created. 

This fund's system of mutuality is based on the rate of wages, on the 
duration of the insurance for five years, on the classification of risks in 
relation to the works of each farm and each industry, on a minimum pre¬ 
mium, and on the formation of thrift and reserve funds. The minimum 
premium can be increased at the end of each year, for it governs the consti¬ 
tution of the thrift fund. ^ But as the necessity of paying all indemnities, 
without reduction, has to be met at the end of each year of insurance, a 
supplementary indemnity, for cases in which the thrift fund is insufficient, 
will be established in view of the general nature of the risk. On the other 
hand the anticipated minimtun can be diminished when the thrift furd 
exceeds the sums which have to be paid. The quota to be paid into the 
thrift fund will be determined in accordance with a classification of risks, 
distributed in various categories, which will be obtained b3’' means of a 
scientific list of the works executed on farms and in rural industries, on the 
basis of a detailed specification of the proportionate risks. 

The necessary funds for the constitution and working of these two 
insurance funds in their first years, before the number of the insured al¬ 
lows expenditure to be covered by the relevant part of premiums, have 
been estimated in anticipation as 150,000 pesetas, and this sum has been 
paid by the Association of Agriculturists. 

The few data we hSave given as to the three principal functions of this 
association in the sphere of credit and thrift show that it plays a very im¬ 
portant role as the material as well as the moral protector of the interests 
of the rural classes of Spain. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATISTICAI, ENQUIRY 
INTO CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 


OMICIAI, SOURCE: 

Cooper^lTivt Purchasing and Marketing Org\nizatidn among Farmers in the united 
States. — United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 547, 19 Septem- 
ter 1Q17. 

In January 1914 the Office of ^larkets and Rural Organization under¬ 
took an enquiry into co-operative selling in the United States. The re¬ 
sult of this enquiry maybe said to constitute the statistics of co-operation 
in all the States of the Union. They were published towards the end of 
last year by the Federal Department of Agriculture, which added to them 
some very interesting data as to the growth of co-operation in the Uni¬ 
ted States and the chief t^’pes of Co-operative societies found there. 

§ I. The growth of co-operation in the united states. 

A) Early History. — Co-operative organization among farmers in 
the United States is usually regarded as a thing of recent origin, but there 
have in fact been farmers* organizations in the country since the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The need for organized effort did not however 
become very apparent until about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The first half of the nineteenth century, a period of rapid development in 
agriculture as in othei industries, was largely a period of individual develop¬ 
ment where the farmer was concerned. About 1850 the need for organized 
effort which fanners felt gave rise to a number of attempts at co-operative 
purchasing and to the promotion of co-operative stores. The influence 
of the development of co-operation in England’was felt. Many organiza¬ 
tions were formed, but before any extensive enterprise of the kind could 
be carried out plans were defeated bj^ the Civil War. .After the peace there 
began a general movement of population towards the virgin lands of the 
^fiddle West. The consequent rapid development of the J^Iiddle West 
caused a widespread demand for co-operative organization among the farmers 
of that region. The need for organization was however felt less keenly 
than in the Eastern States where population was mora dense and business 
was established on a firmer basis. In the South affairs were much dis¬ 
organized as a result of the war: extensive changes in the industrial system 
were necessary and the readjustment was lengthy. Conditions were there¬ 
fore less favourable than in the Middle West where the co-operative move¬ 
ment spread very rapidly when once it had begun. 
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B) Types of Organization, — The history of co-operative organization 
among farmers since the war is that of the grpwth and decline of a number 
of organizations, many of them local and others including States or the whole 
nation in their scope. Among the latter is the Grange which has several 
times occupied our attention (i). Other farmers' organizations were esta¬ 
blished about the same time as the Grange or during its decline. They 
include the National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Union, the North¬ 
western National Farmers' Alliance, the National Agricultural Wheel and 
the Brothers of Freedom. 

C) Present Forms and Tendencies, — The farmers' purchasing and mar¬ 
keting organizations of the present time may be divided into non co-opera¬ 
tive capital stock companies and co-operative organizations. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that, as we have several times noticed in this review, so many Ame¬ 
rican farmers' organizations are not founded on a strictly co-operative basis, 
and their development is undoubtedly hindered in consequence. Among 
the causes for this state of affairs is the fact that the laws of the various 
States have specifically provided for the organization of truly co-operative 
societies only within the last few years, and even now many States have no 
special laws which do this. The present laws governing co-operation in 
some States are so general in character that organizations formed in accor¬ 
dance with them do not necessarily embody the uaderljring principles of 
co-operation. Therefore a large number of farmers'^organizations have 
been formed under general corporation laws. Among the general public 
there is no clear conception of the differences between co-operative and non¬ 
co-operative forms of organization. The separation of the farmers' organi¬ 
zations in the United States into these two groups is not a simple task. 
The main point to be considered is the extent to which an organization 
works for the benefit of the farmer. It may never declare a dividend to 
those it serves and yet fee of profit to them. Many‘'grain elevators, 
organized as stock companies, are examples of this. They have paid out 
their profits in the form of dividends on stock, yet have in many cases been 
of benefit to all those suppljdng their grain because they have paid a 
higher price for it than that which the farmers had previously received. 

The farmers of the Uniced States have undertaken many different forms 
of agriculture which have given rise to different kinds of co-operative as¬ 
sociations. We will briefly notice these. 

a) Elevators, — The growth of the movement to establish farmers' ele¬ 
vators was at first very slow butgraclually it gained importance. Sin^e 1900 
a number of very successful farmers' elevators have been established in the 
grain growing States of the Mddle West. As their position became sure 
they began to do more than handle grain. In some districts it is usual for 
them also to undertake the consignment of grain, and many of them have 
achieved marked success in handling such commodities as coal, lumber, 
bricks, flour, fodder, salt, twine, oils and other supplies necessary to the 
farmers. 


(i) See our issues for June and October 1915. 
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Practically all the important Middle West grain States now have State 
associations of farmers' elevators. These associations make it possible for 
the local companies to keep in touch with each other and effectively promote 
their interests. A number of the State associations have formed the Na¬ 
tional Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Associations, which represents the 
farmers' elevator companies where matters of interstate or national import¬ 
ance are at stake. 

It is unfortunate that many farmers' elevator companies fail to observe 
co-operative principles. 

b) Creameries. — There are approximately 5,500 creameries and 3,500 
cheese factories in the United States at the present time. Most of them are 
situated east of the western boundary of Minnesota and Iowa. The organiza¬ 
tion of cheese factories dates from about the middle of last century and 
creameries for the manufacture of butter were founded a few years later. 
The early factories were usually co-operative in form. A number of co¬ 
operative faccories were established in New England, in New York and the 
surrounding States. Creameries and cheese factories were not established 
in the North Central States until later, when the country was settled and 
fanners in general ceased only to grow grain and produced diversified crops. 
The first co-operative creamery in hlinnesota was established in 1889. 
There are now more than 600 enterprises of the kind in that State. 

The farmers' creameries have had to meet less systematic competition 
than the elevators", and their failures have been mainly due to deficient or¬ 
ganization or their establishment in districts which did not afford them a 
sufficient supply of raw material. As a rule they observe co-operative prin¬ 
ciples better than the elevators, this fact being due to the character of their 
business. The production of grain is seasonal and the market for it fluctu¬ 
ates, andthefaimers are accustomed to being paid for it at the time of deli¬ 
very. Dairy production is less seasonal and the market for dairy produce 
more stable, while those who supply the creameries with milk are used to^ 
being paid for it once a month. It is therefore a common practice of crea¬ 
meries to deduct the expenses of operation, set aside the necessary reserve, 
and dmde the net proceeds of the business among the suppliers of milk every 
month in accordance with the amount of butter fat each has delivered. 
Many of the farmers' creameries are therefore co-operative in the full sense 
of the word. Some of them set aside an amount which allows interest to 
be paid on the invested capital while others pay no interest on it. Many of 
them are non-stock organizations, the capital for building and equipping 
having been borrowed and being paid back by means of a small monthly 
assessment on the business done. In a few cases a creamery has bought 
out the holders of its capital stock with funds obtainad by levying a small 
monthly assessment on the raw material delivered at the factory. 

All the farmers' creameries are not however as strictly co-operative. 
Sonae pay cash for the raw material as it is delivered and therefore, as they 
must buy their butter fat on a safe margin, cannot work strictly on a basis 
of no profits. The surplus funds they obtain are divided among the sup¬ 
pliers of material fro rata, either quarterly 01 annually, or among the share- 
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holders as a dividend. In some cases, but less frequently than among the 
elevator companies, large dividends have thus been paid. 

A few creameries have undertaken the marketing of eggs, usuaH^" sup¬ 
plying only the better trade, and selling the eggs according to their quality 
which has enabled them to obtain better prices than those given for 
ungraded eggs. 

The activities of the farmers’ creameries and cheese factories have been 
mainly local in character. A few co-operative dairy organizations have 
been formed to market their output but the tendency in this direction is 
not yet very general. 

c) Stores. — A number of co-operative stores were in existence about the 
middle of last century, especially in the ISTew England States. The seventy- 
seventh half-yearly report of the Eowell Co-operative Association, which 
was established in 1876, shows that in fhe six months ending 30 June 1914 
suppliers’ dividends amounting to about $ 5,000 vtere distributed. 

For various reasons a large qumber of failures have occurred among the 
farmers’ co-operative stores. The business is less well understood by the 
farmer than is that of the elevators or the creameries, and he does not take 
its problems into consideration. 

d) Fruit and Vegetable Produce Associations. — The marketing of the 
fruit crop is complicated by the perishable nature of the commodities band- 
led and the fact that many of them are produced within certain restricted 
areas whereas they have to be distributed all over the United States and 
abroad. The fruit growers of the States have been attracted by th^ possi¬ 
bilities of marketing fruit co-operatively; anddn the last twenty five-years 
many successful associations have been formed for this object, especially 
among the citrus fruit growers of California and the apple growers of the 
North Pacific States. The activity of these associations, which has been 
directed not only towards the sale but also towards the packing and stan¬ 
dardization of fruit, has already occupied our attention (i). In other parts 
of the United States there are a number of similar associations. Some of 
them are in districts where fruit growing has only a secondary importance, 
and if their members do not depend on the fruit crop for a living their suc¬ 
cess is often small. 

There are extensive organizations for marketing truck crops in some of 
the truck growing districts. Like some of the fruit associations they have 
been instrumental in establishing uniform grades and sdling them under 
trademarked brands. There are also, scattered over the coimtry, a number 
of local organizations for marketing truck or vegetable crops, many of 
them confining themselves to the marketing of potatoes. 

c) Cotton Organizations. — The cotton growers of the South have many 
co-operative associations but they are not as well organized as the fruit 
growers, the grain farmers or the dairy farmers. Because of the common 
custom of securing advances on the growing crop from merchants and 
others, the marketing of the cotton crop has been largdy taken out of the 


(i) See otir issue for July 1917, page 61. 
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fanners' hands There are however a number of selling associations and 
co-operative warehouses, cotton gins and oilmills, which are controlled by 
the growers, 

f) Co'^perative Purchase, — Co-operative purchasing of supplies has been 
been practised by the fanners of the United States for a long time. In some 
cases the business is carried on informally. The selling associations of the 
farmers frequently serve as mediums for the co-operative purchase of 
supplies. 


§ 3 . Statistics oe cooperation. 

1) Method of Enquiry, — In January 1914 the Office of Markets and Ru¬ 
ral oiganizaion secured a list of the co-operative marketing organizations 
in the United States. Through the Bureau of Crop Estimates of t6e De¬ 
partment of Agriculture a letter was sent to the voluntary correspondents 
as to crops scattered through the States, requesting each to supply the 
addresses of the marketing oiganizations in his territorj^ Through the 
States Relations Service of the department additional names were secured 
from the county agents. Some of the agricultural colleges, secretaries of 
State, and State Department of agriculture also furnished the available 
lists of oiganizations in their States. About 12,500 names of farmers' pur¬ 
chasing and marketing organizations were thus secured. 

Question-forms addng for information as to the plan of organization, 
the number of members, the kind and volume of business, the method of 
distributing profits and other matters were sent to the organizations on the 
list compiled by the Department of Agriculture. Many were returned with 
the information that the organization in question had discontinued business. 
There were, owing to inaccuracies, some duplicates and some names of pri¬ 
vate enterprises on the list, and corrections reduced the number on it to 
12,300. In all 5,424 organizations furnished information, more than 6,000 
failing to report, ilany of the latter are believed not to be actively in 
business and some probably did not report because they were private 
enterprises- 

AU the strictly private businesses and the stock companies in which a 
few stockholders appear to operate the business.principally for their own 
benefit were’eliminated. While no hard and fast rules of classification have 
been made there has been an attempt to include all the organizations compris¬ 
ing a number of farmers and working primarily for the benefit of these. 

It is believed that the oiganizations which reported included most of 
the active businesses and that the information obtained gives a fairly com¬ 
plete summary of the facts as to co-operation in the United States between 
1912 and 1915. 

2) Scope of the Enquiry, — Of the tables which we give in the course of 
this article. Table I shows the total number of farmers' organizations re¬ 
porting to the Office of Markets and Rural Organization in the several States 
and in the whole country. The column headed “ Elevators and grain ware- 
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houses " includes the grain warehouses common in the Kortb Pacific States 
as well as the regular grain elevators. Creameries and cheese factories have 
been grouped together because in a number of instances one plant makes 
both butter and cheese. As many associations handle both fruit and other 
vegetable produce there has been in their case a similar grouping. 'The mis¬ 
cellaneous class includes all enterprises which could not be otherwise clas¬ 
sified, Of the 5,424 organizations included in this report, 1,637 grain 
elevators and warehouses, 1,708 creameries and cheese factories, and 871 
fruit and vegetable produce, 213 cotton, 275 stores, 43 tobacco, 96 live stock 
and 581 miscellaneous associations. 
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Tabi;eI, — Total number of organizations included in the enquiry^ 
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Table II shows the t3rpe of organization, the annual volume of busi¬ 
ness and the membership of the organizations reporting on these points, 
classified for each State and for all the United States, Those that conduct 
their business as ordinary stock companies have been placed in one class and 
those more truly co-operative in another. All the organizations placed 
in the latter class are not however without capital stock. A large number 
of them have capital stock, farmers' companies being most commonly or¬ 
ganized on this basis. 

The data collected refer to the years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, new 
requests for information having been made in the course of the two latter 
of these years as the Bureau of Markets has gradually come to know of new 
names of societies. Many societies have furnished figures covering more 
than a year, and there are therefore some duplications. In order to arrive 
at the volume of business, the reports for the four years have all been ta¬ 
ken into consideration. The total given for each year must not be taken 
as the total volume of business of all associations in that year. Altoge¬ 
ther 889 associations reported their volume of business for 1912 ; 3,099 for 
1913 ; 2,877 for 1914; and 534 for 1915. The average volume of business 
for 1912 and 1915 can be taken in every case to represent the true average 
owing to the small proportions of the total number reporting in these years. 

The last three columns of Table II show the number of organizations 
of each class and the total number of organizations reporting their member¬ 
ship, and the total and average membership of each association. The ave¬ 
rage membership of all the associations reporting is 122. Tobacco asso¬ 
ciations have the largest average, 336; miscellaneous associations 231; 
stores 220; live stock associations 140; fruit and vegetable produce associa¬ 
tions 124; elevators 102; cotton associations 87; and creameries and 
cheese factories 83. 



Tabws II. — Form of organizaiion, volume of business and menibership 
of agncuUural co-operative sodeties. 
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Tabi,i$ II. — 'Form of orgamzatvm, volume of htsincbs and membership 
of agriculiural cooperative societies (coiitiinied). 
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Tabi^js II. Form of organization, volume of business and 
of agricultural co-opendive societies (coLtinuecl). 
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Total. I i6 39 ® 927,000 15 5»935i6oo 

Average. . . . |. 704,500 _395,707 





























































Tabi«i$ II. — Form of organization, volume of business and membership 
of agricultural co-operative societies (continued and ended). 
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miscelivAxeous ixfokmatiox reeating to co-operation 

AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 

AN ASSOCIATION AMONG OWNKRS OF WOODS IN GAI^ICIA. --Osterreichisclte Forst- 
und Jagd'Zeiiun^^ 35^72 year, No. 1787 - 

The owners of woods in Galicia formed a limited liability society in 
1917. The paid-up working capital now amounts to a million crowns 
but will soon be brought up to three millions. 

The society aims at reviving forestal economy in Galicia, which, as 
is known, possesses near the Bucovina the greatest forestal wealth of the 
monarchy, and at thus taking part in the economic resurrection of the pro¬ 
vince. 

The Galician owners of woods adhering to this association have placed 
before themselves the following aims: 

1) To industrialize forest property and develop the woodsawing 
industry in co-operation with the owners of woods. 

2) To ensure the quantity of timber necessary to the economic re¬ 
surrection of the country, in suchwise that both the public and the State 
and autonomous authorities have as much as they need at their disposal. 

3) To be sparing in the consumption of wood. 

4) To centralize the trade in felled timber. 

5) To limit foreign speculation where production and the trade of 
districts are concerned, to increase means of communication, the supply 
of saws, workshops for using timber, etc., and to render it possible to de¬ 
rive a profit from woods scientifically and economically. 

6) To promote the interests of members, helping them to draw up 
plans, to derive profit from their woods, to make valuations, and placing 
the advice of technical experts at their disposal. 

7) To finance and grant facilities for furnishing public supplies. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

AGRICOI^TURAI, CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ST. I,TJCIA. 

An ordinance for agricultural credit societies was passed in St. Eucia 
in 1915 and came into force on i January 1916. The Government Inspector 
of Agricultural Credit Societies has now submitted a report of these societies 
ii* their first year of activity, 1916-1917. Six societies have been registered 
which have altogether 151 members. The unqualified success of the year 
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is proved by the fact that arrangements have been made with the Colonial 
Bank to make advances to the societies, under the St. l/ucia Agricultural 
Credit Societies* Ordinance, up to £3,000 at the rate of 7 per cent, per 
annum. 

The inspector considers that the societies should do more than grant 
loans to members. Each society should arrange to hai'dle its members' 
produce so that they receive full market value and be delivered from local 
speculators. Such co-operation would create confidence among members. 

The ordinance may safely be said to have sounded the death-knell 
of the usurer, whose method it was to extort interest from the peasants at 
the rate of 2S. in the pound per month. The Agricultural Credit Societies’ 
Ordinance, working along present lines, will eventually lead to the financial 
emanicipation of the small planter and conduce to the general agricultural 
development of the island. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. 

x.THE ST.EDMUIJDSBXJRY CO-OPHRATIVB BACON FACTORY, I,imTED.— Agrieul- 
tural Gazette, Ipswich, 28 Januaiy 1918. 

The St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory, I/imited, has its 
headquarters in a well equipped building at Elmswell, Bury St. Edmunds, 
close to Elmswell station, on one of the highest points in Suffolk and in a 
good central position. 

The society was founded in 1911 and became active in 1912. Every 
member is bound to supply two pigs a year for every one pound share he 
holds in the company. He may hold as much as £200 in shares; but there 
is no limit to the number of pigs he may supply. Pigs are also recei'^ed 
from non-members. For a prime well fed pig of the dead weight of 170 
pounds and more the government-controlled ma:^mum price is paid. 

The Great Eastern Railway delivers about half the supply of pigs into 
the factory siding, and the other half come straight from the farms in the 
farmers’ waggons. Pigs must be delivered on Mondays and Wednesdays 
or not later than ii a. m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays, the days on which 
they are killed. They should all be ear-marked with the sender's official 
number on a tin clip; otherwise they are marked as they enter the premises. 
On their arrival they are placed in well drained pens, each owner's pigs 
in a separate pen. They are then weighed alive on an automatic scale 
which prints the weight of each pig on a separate ticket. 

A short passage leads from the pens to the slaughterhouse, where 
each pig is quickly shackled by the hind leg, drawn up by a moving chain, 
and transported, head downwards, to the entrance of a narrow cemented 
passage where the butcher with a sharp knife cuts its throat. The ce¬ 
ment on the walls and floors of this passage is impervious, and the floor 
slopes to a central drain which conveys the blood to a tank in an adjoin¬ 
ing room. The pig passes through this passage and is quite dead when it 
reaches the scalding tub. 
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The blood is pumped up from the tank into a tub where it is boiled 
until it thickens, and it is then pressed in a special press into cakes, which 
can be used either as feeding-stuft, as to feed hens, or, less profitably, as 
manure. 

Other waste material is treated in the same department as the blood. 
Bones, destroyed carcases and all scraps of material and sweepings con¬ 
taining fat are boiled in a jacketed steam-pan under pressure, to extract 
and separate the fat which is saved as lard or for soapmaking. All the 
bones and meat thus reduced to a soft pulp are taken by the farmers, 
who add lime to pulp and so obtain a useful manure. 

The slaughtered pig is lowered into a large scalding-tub, which holds 
four carcases at once, and kept there until its hair becomes loose. It is 
then raised mechanically and placed on a long stout table, where as much 
hair as possible is removed by men with long knives or scrapers. The hair 
is collected and sold and is sorted by girls in the East end of Ivondon, the 
best bristles being used for brushes and the rest as stuffing. 

When thoroughly scraped the pig is lifted by madiinery onto contin¬ 
uous overhead bars on a single rail. The rail leads the p^'g through the 
singeing furnace, a large cylinder lined with fire-bricks and divided verti¬ 
cally into two halves. A powerful gas jet heats the furnace from the bottom 
and is accompanied by a jet of steam. A lever separates the two halves 
of the furnace to admit the pig, and then closes the furnace for from sixteen 
to twenty seconds, after which a brown pig issues from the other side. Any 
hair left after the scraping process has been removed by the singeing, and 
— what is more important. — the pores of the skin have been sealed so 
that the fat is firmer and the meat more easily cured. 

After a couple of shower baths, between which a scraping intervenes, 
the pig is passed along the rail to the gutting-room, where the guts and pluck 
are removed. The guts are cleaned, scraped and salted: the best are used 
to make sausage skins, the inferior to make catgut. The pluck is placed in a 
cool room and sent to I/>ndon the same night. The disembowelled pig is 
inspected, to see that it is free from disease; and, if so, proceeds to the weigh¬ 
bridge where its dead weight is automatically rostered and recorded with 
the producer's number on a card. 

The pigs are killed at the rate of forty or fifty an hour: the butcher's 
dexterity and the perfection of the apparatus are such that he can kill two 
a minute. From 350 to 400 carcases can be seen at one time in the hang¬ 
ing and cutting room, where the pigs hang for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, to cool slowly, and where the butchers remove their backbones and 
tshoulderblades and their tails, and later their heads and feet, and finally 
rim their two sides to the familiar shape. 

The sides are then artificially cooled in the chilling room to a tempera¬ 
ture of 38^ Fahrenheit. Thence they go to a large storeroom to be pickled 
in a mixture of salt, saltpetre and water which is supplied through a pipe, 
u nder pressure, from a large vat. The pipe is connected with a stout hol¬ 
low and perforated needle which is inserted in the fleshy parts of the sides, 
placed in turn on a wooden table. Fine jets of the brine are forced into the 
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sides when a tap is turned on. Particular attention is given to the gammon 
and fore-end. The sides are next covered with clean dry salt. In this 
state they are placed, in piles of ten, skin downwards, on the floor of the air¬ 
ing room. After ten days or more the salt is brushed off them and they are 
left for another week or more to mature. They have then become what 
is known as green bacon and are ready to go to the smoking stoves. 

Most of the bacon is despatched in its green state, because it thus tra¬ 
vels best and becuse local taste in the matter of smoking, particularly as to 
the kind 6f wood used, is variable. The green sides are packed in bales of 
four or six and sent off by rail. Some smoking is however done by the fac¬ 
tory's two stoves in which a mixture of oak and deal sawdust is burnt. 

As r^ards the further employment of by-products, lard is nidted and 
refined in one department, and then matured in cold storage before it is 
made into bladders or moulded into one pound blocks for sale. Partly ow¬ 
ing to shortage of labour '' bath chaps " are not made in tlie factory, but 
the pigs' heads are pickled in brine and then sold to makers of brine. The 
trotters are placed in a revolving cylinder filled with boiling water, where 
they are cleaned and where their friction against each other makes them 
smooth. Other parts of the pig are used by makers of soups. 

A I/ancashire boiler with a superheater in the power station provides 
steam to drive a fifty-six h. p. engine and steam for cooking, cleansing and 
scalding. The engine drives a dynamo which generates the current for 
the various dectric motors driving machinery in the factory. The works 
are lit by dectric incandescent lamps, and there is a storage battery for 
use when the engine is not running. The refrigerating machinery, an am¬ 
monia plant, absorbs some of the engine's power, and it pumps the factory's 
water-supply from a well 145 feet deep. 

I^st year the value of the bacon in the storeroom was at one time 
£12,000. 

Suffolk now produces, in proportion to its area, more pigs than York¬ 
shire, the largest producer of pigs among English counties. It could and 
should conquer the Eastern counties' market for bacon. 


a. A CO-OPKRATIVB EGG AND POULTRY SOCIETY IN EAST ANGl^IA -—Agncultural 
Gazette, li^wich, 28 January 1918. 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Egg and Poultry Society, li¬ 
mited, which has its head offices in the Railway Station Yard, Ipswich, 
was founded in 1903. It had at first to go through many struggles but the 
energy and perseverance of the secretary and committee have made it 
one of the largest societies of its kind in the country. Its membership has 
risen from 114 in 1903 to more than 1800. It is now working more than fifty 
egg collecting depots, nearly all of them in Suffolk and Norfolk. Its output 
of ^gs in 1917 exceeded sixteen and a half millions. This large increase in 
output, in spite of the restrictions as to poultry-foods imposed by the Food 
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Controller, is a sign of the vigour of the society and the resourcefulness of 
its members. 

Persons qualify for membership of the society by taking in it a 5s. 
share; and the society then buys their eggs and sells them again. The pri¬ 
ces paid to members for their eggs were naturally higher in 1917 than in 1916 
and a further rise is expected in 1918. The society gives a special bonus for 
large ^gs, and it is hoped that members will thus be encouraged to improve 
their breeds of poultry. 

The society's profits, after the expenses of collection and distribution 
have been paid, are assigned as follows: i) 5 per cent, interest is paid on 
share capital; 2) not less than 10 per cent, of the net profits is divided among 
the workers in proportion to their wages; 3) 10 per cent, of the net profits 
is paid into a general reserve fund; 4) a bonus, determined at the annual 
meeting on the recommendation of the committee, is paid to the members 
in proportion to the business each of them has done; 5) sums are assigned 
to any purpose on which the general meeting decides, and 6) to a reserve fund 
as this meeting determines. 

The total bonus available for distribution to the ordinary members 
for the year ending 30 September 1917 amounted to more than £1,300. 

The society not only places a regular supply of fresh eggs on the mar¬ 
ket but also preser\^es a large numba: of eggs, and it is now reaping the be¬ 
nefit of its forethought in preserving ^gs last spring. Although it deals 
chiefly in eggs it also sdls poultry for its members, and a considerable ex¬ 
tension of this department of its business is expected in the near future. 

The Great !l^tem Railway Company has been farsighted enough 
to co-operate in the society'^s work, which will eventually lead to an increase 
of traffic. The company’s policy was illustrated hy the help it gave in 
conducting the National Egg Laying Test. It provides facilities for the 
temporary storage of eggs at some of its stations, and it allows its station- 
masters and their wives to act as the society’s agents. 


HUNGARY. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE “ HANGYA ” SOCIETY, THE WHOBESABE SEU/INGSO- 
CUlfY AND CONSDAIERS’ UNION OF THE FEDEILATION OF HUNGARIAN 
AGRICULTURISTS. 

The report for 1916 for the Hangya Society contains the following de¬ 
tails as to this wholesale sdling society and consumers’ union of the fede¬ 
ration of Hungarian agriculturists. 

1916 was the nineteenth y^ear of the society’s life. It has had to strug¬ 
gle very energetically in order to overcome the enormous difficulties which 
it has encountered in consequence of the war. About 300,000 families, 
comprising altogether about a million and a half consumers, who are mem¬ 
bers of 1386 distributing societies affiliated to the union, have been victual¬ 
led by the latter. The report states that the feeding of the population in 
districts served by co-operative societies of this kind must be impartially 
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acknowledged to have been far more satisfactory than dsewhere. A 
fact proves this: the membership of co-operative societies belonging to 
the Hangya has considerably increased and a large ntimber of new consumers' 
societies have at the same time been founded. Thus the number of consumers 
federated under the auspices of the Hangya passed from 952,775 in 1914 to 
1,649,381 at the end of December 1916, which gives an increase of about 70 
per cent, in two years. 

The Minister of the Interior and the president of the National Victuall¬ 
ing Committee have acknowledged* the usefulness of this organization which 
they have recommended to the municipal authorities as a distributing 
organ. 

Recognizing the public utility of co-operative societies, the Hungarian 
parliament, on the initiative and as a result of the action of the Hangya, 
passed a legislative measure reducing the tax on the profits of societies 
paying a dividend of no more than 5 per cent., to which category all 
societies adhering to the union belong, from 10 to 6 per cent. Moreover 
societies trading only with their own members were by article 34 of the 
laws of 1916 exempted from this tax while their profits did not elceed 6 per 
cent, of their circulating capital. These modifications of the system of 
taxing societies established by the laws of 1908 are of considerable importance 
to the ulterior development of the whole co-operative movement. 

In consequence of the Rumanian invasion of Hungary, 127 federated 
co-operative societies had to support losses valued at about 1,500,000 
crowns But as soon as possible great efforts were made to reconstitute 
the societies which had been destroyed or had been particular sufferers. 

The most striking event of 1916 was the constitution of the Hangya 
Industrial Society, the foundation capital of which reached 4,000,000 
crowns. Most of its shares are held by the Hangya and the remainder by 
the co-operative societies, their managers, and partisans of co-operation. 
The results obtained by this new enterprise in its first year of activity al¬ 
lowed a dividend of 8 per cent, to be paid. 

The " Haztartas " society- of Budapest, which is under the direction 
of the Hangya, made satisfactory progress in 1916. In 1913 it had hardly 
3,000 members; at the end of 1916 it victualled 11,643 families comprising 
altogether 53,968 consumers. After deducting the amount of the various 
assignments from the profits realized, the society distributed an abatement of 
3 per cent, on purchases. Since many emplo^^ees were called to the colours 
it was impossible to establish new depots in the provinces. The value of 
provisions supplied in 1916 to adherent co-operative societies by the Han¬ 
gya was 57,573,133 crowns, as against 46,064,331 crowns in the previous 
year. These figures give the result of nineteen years of progress, and the 
co-operative movement to which they bear witness allowed the Hangya to 
pay in dividends in 1916 a total sum of 865,000 crowns as against 570,000 
crowns in 1915, that is 1,435,000 crowns in two years. Net profits 
amounted to 758,197 crowns, of which sum it was decided to employ the 
larger part on consolidating iJie union's financial position. 

In the year under consideration 211 new members were rostered who 
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held 273 founders* shares and 344 ordinary shares. If withdrawals of 
members and of shares be taken into account, there were, on 31 December 
1916, 2,124 affiliated societies possessing 2,460 founders' shares and 7,838 
ordinary shares. Out of this total membership of 2,124, 1,385 or 65 per 
cent, were co-operative societies. Eighty-two new societies were founded 
in 1916 and three others went into Hquidation. 


ITAEY. 

I. THE PRINCIPAI, CATHOLIC AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS. Sociale, 
organ of the UnioneBconomico-Socialcfrai Cattohci Italiani tBsLenzSij No. 23, i to 15 De¬ 
cember, 191;^. 

In dealing with C thoUc oiganizations, on the basis of an important 
enquirj” on their subject of which the results were published by the Ufflcio 
Nazionale del Lavoro in 1911 (i), we have already had occasion to examine 
the important development in Italy of the economic movement of Catholics, 
especially in the sphere of co-operative credit* This movement, is, as is 
known, led by the Unions Economico-Sociale which has its headquarters 
at Faenza, the great centre for the co-ordination of %11 the economic and 
social organizations and institutions, both general and local, of Italian Ca¬ 
tholics. “ With the consolidation of the union as it is now constituted ", 
the Azions Socials for 1-15 December 1917 stated, “ the strengthening of 
the system of the great syndical or class national organisms coincided. That 
is to say that "every great industry and every great agricultural class has 
or will have given rise to a nationd syndicate or federation of the labourers 
who belong to it ". We will indicate the chief Catholic ©iganisms of an 
agricultural character which exist today. 

a) La Fsderazions Italiana dei Piccoli Proprietari, — This " Italian 
Federation of Small Proprietors ”, which was constituted some year?, ago 
and has its headquarters at !Milan, proposes to improve the economic and 
social status of the class with whidi it is concerned. It groups the provin¬ 
cial or district associations of small proprietors who cultivate their lands 
directly and pay not more than 50 liras a year to the principal tax. It has 
local branches in the communes and fractions of communes. Its organs 
are the meeting of ddegates, the federal council and the college of revisers. 
Its programme may be resumed under the following heads: the public and 
permanent representation, botlinational and local, of the class of small land- 
owners ; the exemption from taxation of the smallest properties; the 
disburdenment from and equalization of fiscal burdens; the incapacitation 
of units of land for sequestration and the increase of small credit; the devdop- 
ment of mutuality and co-operation; the introduction of pensions for in- 

(i) See Le organizsaziotii opgrah CaUoliche in Italia, ^linisfxy of Agriculture, ludustty 
and Commeice, General Direction of Statistics and Labour, Uflkao del Lavoro,Rome, Officina 
Poligrafica It a li ana , zgxi. See also our issues {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social 
Intelligence) for August and September 1912. 
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validity and old age; and of legidation as to forests and public waters; 
the development of agricultural instruction (i). 

b) La Federazione Nazionode dei Mezzcdri e PiccoU Afiitkiari. — The 
" National Federation of Metayers and Small Leaseholders " has its head¬ 
quarters at Faenza and aims at representing and protecting the class of 
agriculturists whom it includes. It comprises many local federations and 
branches in Romagna the Marches and Venetia and extends into Tuscany, 
Umbria and Latium. It has taken an active part in daborating and 
applying all the war measures which favour agriculturists (agricultural 
licenses, agricultural contracts, etc.) A representative of the federation has 
been summoned by the government onto the commission for the study 
of social insurance against the accidents of agriculture and sickness. 

c) La Federazione Italiana dei Lavoratori Agricoli. — This Italian 
Federation of Agricultural Labourers was constituted recently and has 
its headquarters at Treviso. It is the oiganization which groups those who 
till the soil for wages either as permanently engaged or as casual labourers. 
The federation's object is to study and to bring about social reforms which 
interest the agricultural proletariat, and to study reforms which could be 
introduced into settlers' agreements and labour contracts with a view to 
improving the condition of the labouring population. Treviso, Brescia, 
Lodi, Verona, Cremona and Crema are among the centres m which the or¬ 
ganizations of agricultural labourers are strongest and most active. Others 
of them are in Latium, Southern Italy and Sicily. In Rome the federation 
has a special office. 

Besides these three oiganizations which are concerned with agri¬ 
culture as a trade, there are others which have a character and obejcts more 
strictly economic. The principal of them are the fottowing: 

i) La Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rurali. — The Italian Federa¬ 
tion of Rural Funds " is the strongest of existing Catholic organizations. 
It was legally constituted in Rome on 29 October 1917 in the form of a li¬ 
mited liability co-operative society having unlimited capital. It groups quite 
34 federations which are in every part of Italy — Ar^zo, Bari, Bologna, 
Bergamo, Cosenza, Faenza, Ferrara, Florence, Forli, the island of Scala, Lodi, 
Mazzara del Vallo, Milan, Mondovi, Parma, Pistoia, Reggio Emilia, Reggio 
Calabria, Rome, Rovigo, etc. — and it represents altogether 1046 lural 
funds having 110,000 members and reserves and members’ quotas amoimt- 
’ ing to 3,000,000 Kras. The trust deposits collected from the funds amount 
to 85,000,000 liras and loans to members, who are predominantly agricul¬ 
turists, to 50,000,000 liras. This federation exercises a multiple activity 
by means of its oigans, among which the consulting office, whichkeeps con¬ 
stantly in touch with the adherent societies, is especially important. It also 
takes charge of relations with public authorities, calling the attention of 


(i)Tliisfederatioiihasrecentlypubli^ed an interesting pamphlet by Dr. Remo VigoreUi, 
Iprovvedimenti per la piccola proprieth” [The Provisions Jor Small Property), Pavia,, 
ScuolaTip, Artigxaaelli, 19x7. 
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the government, by means of special memorials, to the most urgent econo¬ 
mic and fiscal problems which may interest the rural funds. 

2) La Federazione Naztonale delle Unioni AgricolL — The '' National 
Federation of Agricultural Unions " was legally constituted at Milan on 
26 April 1917 with a capital of 500,000 liras divided into 5,000 shares of 100 
liras each. Its chief object is to provide the federated agricultural unions 
with primary materials — manures, machinery, etc. It is administered by 
a council of nine members elected at the meeting of shareholders. The 
agricultural unions have as a rule the legal form of co-operative societies 
for the acquisition and the ^stribution to members of merchandize, produce, 
implements, manures, seeds, etc. 

3) La Federazione Nazionale della MidnalUd e Previdenza, — The " Na¬ 
tional Federation of Mutuality and Thrift ” was constituted in a national 
convention held at Rome by the Unione Economico-Sociale fra i Caitolid 
Italiani, which we have already mentioned, in August 1917. It aims at 
combming in a powerful union all the societies and funds of mutual aid 
which observe the principles of a) proper technical regulation; b) the auto¬ 
nomous and free co-ordination of institutions of mutuality within the scope 
of the law; c) the effective recognition of the moral, religious and national 
sentiments of members. This federation treats with single societies by means 
of the respective local federations. It develops its work means of the 
national congress and the central committee. The former of these consists 
of representatives of the national class unions affording mutual aid and the 
local federations and secretariats, there being one representative for every 
thousand or fraction of a thousand members regularly inscribed by the na¬ 
tional federation. The congress meets normally in the second quarter 
of every other year, when it considers the report of financial and moral acti¬ 
vity, dects the central committee, the auditors and the councillors {prohi- 
vin), and deals with other matters placed on its agenda by the central 
committee. The latter is composed of the president and of other ten mem¬ 
bers biennially dected by the congress, and it meets at least once a quarter 
to provide for the conduct of the federation, to which 1,500 mutual societies 
adhere. 

We should also notice the Federazione Nazionale delle Cooperative di 
Consmno which has its office at Genoa; the Federazione Bancaria Italiana 
which groups almost all the Italian Catholic banks — numbering 34 on 31 
December 1915 when their deposits amounted to more than 92 million 
and their reserves to more than 4 million liras; and the Federazione Nazio- 
iiale delle Coopercdive di Produzione, Lavoro e Agricole which is in course 
of formation. 


2. THE “ISTITTJTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE Report 
presented to the estraordinaiy general meeting of shareholders held atRome on 25 October 
19x7. Rome, Casa Editrice Italiana, 1917. 

The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, created by the royal 
decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1140, being in form a moral entity, sub- 
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ject to the supervision and inspection of the governnient, aims, as is known, 
at favouring the Italian co-operative movement in its various manifesta¬ 
tions. With this object it undertakes the following operations for co-oper¬ 
ative societies: discounts, direct subventions, advances on bills, credit and 
invoices, loans on pledges, collection of debts, deposits and current-ac¬ 
counts, etc. From a report presented to the extraordinary general meeting 
of shareholders held at Rome on the 25th of last October we take the 
following data as to the activity developed by the Institute: 

The turnover was as follows : 

in the jBbrst year. 15,477,601.67 liras 


in 1915. 42,802,768.57 » 

in 1916. 56,885,256.07 » 


in the first nine months of 1917. 60,213,081.49 » 

giving a total of . . . 175,378,707.80 » 

\ 

This Sum is a proof of the degree of activity which the various co¬ 
operative forms of production and labour, building, agriculture, credit and 
consumption have been able to deploy by means of the beneficent and 
fruitful work of the Institute. 

Of this sum of 175,378,707.80 liras: 

140,786,788.83 liras were used for public works, 

7,264,002.52 » for agriculture, 

12,677,922.89 » to provide articles of consumption, 

8,623,437.87 » to provide buildings, 

6,026,555.69 » to provide for various industries. 

The securities which^were held therefore increased continuously, so 


that: 


« 

from 

6.859.364.45 liras. 

thdr value on 31 December 1914, they 

reached 

11,836,110.57 » 

at the end of 1915, 


18,826,334.58 » 

liras at the end of 1916 

and 

27,018,289.54 » 

on the 30th of last September. 


This position showed an advance of more than ten millions on that of 
a year before. And requests connected with the present-day needs of 
consumption and agriculture are still plentiful. 

The securities hdd on the 30th of last September (27,018,289.54 liras) 
were made up as follows: 
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15,256,417.87 liras 
5»o56,352 » 

1,084,000 » 

3,500,205.76 » 

2,031,313.91 » 


represented cessions of bills of public ad¬ 
ministrations ; 

were invested in the production of soldiers' 
uniforms; 

were the remainder of the major credit of 

1,499,000 liras granted for agricultural 
operations in the current agricultural 
year and guaranteed by a privilege on the 
harvest and stocks; 

were loans for the acquisition of food¬ 
stuffs ; 

liras were subventions to various indu¬ 
stries. 


To develop and supervise this work from near at hand the Institute 
has, in addition to its central premises in Rome, secondary ofidces at Flo¬ 
rence and Genoa, and five branches at Bologna, Naples, Ravenna, Venice 
and Verona, not to speak of a by no means negligible system of offices of 
inspection and assistance (i) which exercise the necessary administrative 
and technical supervision over co-operative societies in the north, centre 
and south of Italy. 


3. THB national union op dairy SOCIETIES IN 191^1917, — Report for 
1910-1917, Rome, 1917. " 

The Unions NcusionaLe ddle LaUerie Socialif which has its headquar¬ 
ters in Rome, was founded in 1907 aims at forwarding and at guarding the 

interests of dairy societies, at promoting their diffusion and at assisting in 
every way the cheesemaking industry and co-operative cheesemaking in 
Italy. By means of pamphlets of propaganda and various publications 
and the journal, II Caseifido Modemo, which is ijs official oigan, the union 
seeks to popularize among agriculturists co-operative principles and all 
knowledge tending to the increase and the improvement of a rational 
technique of cheesemaking. It groups today about 300 d airy societies, esti¬ 
mated to comprise 20,000 agriculturists and to treat more than half a mil¬ 
lion quintals of milk. In accordance with an order of the day, lately 
voted by the zootechnical committee, which establishes the principles to 
be observed by the union in developing its activity, it has continued during 
1916-1917 an intensive activity directed towards the safeguarding and 
growth of the industry and trade in milk and its derivatives, and has done 
much propaganda work in favour of co-operation. Thanks to this propa¬ 
ganda sixteen dairy societies arose in this year, nine of them in Venetia, 


(i) Among these the office recentiy set up Bol<^na, which we have already noticediu this 
review, for the inspection and assistance of agricoltutal ^co-ppeiative societies, is wcathy 
of note. 
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two in the Cremonese, two in the Bergamesque country and three in Pied¬ 
mont. In addition the Feieraziom promnciale deUe laiterie cremonesi 
and the Federazione deUe hxtterie dd oircondario di ScMo were formed, and 
thus the number of the federations of dairy societies has risen to six (R^- 
gio Emilia, Bergamo, Agordo, Cremona, Schio and Novara). The union 
has sent to the new societies and federations model by-laws, pamphlets 
of propaganda, and instructions as to beginning business, keeping accounts 
and jSnance, has brought them into touch with the important jSrms furnish¬ 
ing cheesemaking machinery and equipment and the material necessary to 
manufacturing the derivatives of milk, and has obtained for them rebate- 
ments of prices and facilities for making pa3n2ients. 

The federated dairies have moreover always been kept informed, by 
special bulletins, of all measured affecting the cheesemaking industry 
and all questions rdevant to rural co-operation. Further, a report as 
to the course of the international market for milk and dairy produce, com¬ 
piled by the Swiss Peasants' Union with which the National Union colla¬ 
borates in Italy, has made the conditions of the world's milk industry 
known to them. 

Another problem which has occupied the National Union is that of 
providing milk for the large urban centres. Appeal has often been made to 
the union by communal administrations and bodies of consumers to contract 
to furnish dairy produce and to give advice and information as to the orga¬ 
nization of a supply thereof. Besides Rome, Venice, Florence and Milan, 
which are supplied by federated dairies, the communes of Piombino, 
R^gio Emilia, Bologna, Cremona, Naples and Genoa, and several co-opera¬ 
tive consumers' societies have addressed themselves to the union. With cer¬ 
tain of them negotiations are in course. As regards buttermaking, the 
union has invited the federated dairies to produce a greater quantity of 
butter, and proposes the formation of a ‘'butter consortium" which shall 
regulate the production and consumption of this article of diet. 

The programme of the union for 1918 can be resumed under the three 
following heads; a) to promote the formation of co-operative societies aim¬ 
ing at the treatment and sale in common of milk and its derivatives; 
b) to assist existing co-operative societies as regards their technique and 
administration; c) efEectively to safeguard the interests of these societies, 
endeavouring to remove the obstacles to their regular working. 


4. THE jCONSTITUTIONOPA TRADING AGENCY FOR AGRICUI^TURAI. CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE SOCIETIES. — La Cooperagione a%ncola, organ of the Uffictio di IspezUme a di 
assistenga per le coopetcAive ^ gricole. No. 5, Bologna, 25 November 1917* 

Among the most iir.portant and practical activities of this Office of 
Inspection and Assi'^tance lor Agricultural Co-operative Societies, recently 
set up at Bologna by the IstiUito Nazioncde di Credito per la Cooperazione, 
the foundation of the agency called Agenzia Commerciale delle Cooperative 
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Agricole deserves paracular attention. This agency was constituted in 
the form of a limited liability co-operative society and aims at promoting 
the devdopment of agricultural trade and industry and the economic, moral 
and intellectual improvement of tillers of the soil by means of its adherent 
co-operative societies. To fulfil this aim it proposes: a) to produce or buy on 
behalf of its members articles useful to agriculture, especially machinery, 
manures, seeds, cattle-foods, and fertilisers; b)) collectively to convert, treat, 
preserve and sell the products of members; d) to encourage the purchase 
or hiring of rural estates by members ; e) to lend or let machinery and im¬ 
plements ; f) to promote, procure and manage insurance against injuries to 
goods, animals and persons; g) to procure the information and meanstwhich 
will give the agricultural classes the advantage of better markets, by seek¬ 
ing especial facilities for them; h) to promote exchanges and relations be¬ 
tween co-operative societies and between them and others, both at home and 
abroad; i) to act as simple intermediary between members and others, 
granting when necessary the agency’s own security or giving credit to adher¬ 
ent societies, where there is question of a purchase or sale; Z) in general 
to take or encourage every initiative which may be of use to these so¬ 
cieties, alvays with the aim of helping the agricultural clas&es employed 
on cultivation and husbandry. 

WTien the administrative council thinks the step opportune this agency 
may constitute associations which u^ill participate in the benefits enjoyed 
by the federated <50citties. and in every such case it will draw up suitable 
agreements and rules. It ma^" itself join national or foreign societie®5 hav¬ 
ing analagous aims. All agricultural co-operative societies and associations 
accepting the by-laws of the agency and admitted by the administrative 
cotmcil may belong to it. The share capital is constituted b}*^ an unlimited 
number of nominative shores worth loo liras each, and these are the members’ 
security for all the liabilities which they incur towards the agency. 


5. THE DEVEI/ORMENT OP CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR SOCIETIES IN THE PROVINCE 
OF PARMA. — Mommento Cooperattvo Parmense, Federastone delle Cooperattve dt Parma 
e Provtncta, Parma, 1917. 

Besides the collective farms (i) there are some thirty consumers’ co¬ 
operative societies in the province of Parma. In 1916 they had a member¬ 
ship of 4268 and sold altogether the value of 1,632,854 liras. Their capital 
was estimated as 244,751 liras. Twenty-seven co-operative labour socie¬ 
ties should be added to their number {2). The origin of the latter, which 
represent one of the most chacteristic forms of Italian co-operation, is 
explained as follows in a report of the federation of co-operative societies 
of Parma and the Parmesan province : “ The working class has become aware 

(i) See our issue for December 1917, page 14 

(3) For the importauce of co-operative labour societies in Italy see our issue for November 
1914 {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence), page 8. 
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that to obtain better conditions of life it is not enough to fight only the specu¬ 
lators who do business in merchandise. There must also be a struggle with 
private firms speculating in public or private works. Therefore the working 
class, strongly supported by the consumers' co-operative societies, has brought 
about the rise of co-operative labour societies whose object is precisely the 
elimination of the speculation of contractors. To attain this object these so¬ 
cieties themselve undertake the execution of public and private works”. 
As in the case of other branches of the co-operative movement, the first 
societies to become active in this sphere were the labour organizations of 
Borgo San Donnino. Here co-operative labour actually preceded co-operative 
consumption. The first co-operative society to be formed there still exists. 
It is that of the masons, j ourneymen, etc. ,the constitution of which dates from 
1896 and which began to develop especially after 1914. It has been entrusted 
with the execution of important public works up to a total amount of 
1,200,000 liras. It has founded a thrift fund, in order to make grants to 
its members in case of sickness, which works very satisfactorily. Further, 
on the initiative of this society and others of the same type at Fontanella, 
Soragna and Zibello, the Consorzio delle Co-operative di Prodtmone e Lavoro 
has been founded, also at Borgo San Donnino, and undertakes numerous 
and important works for the sum of 724,366 liras. 

The twenty-seven co-operative labour societies in the province of 
Parma had in 1916 a membership of 2,710 and a capital of 318,280 liras. We 
will indicate the value of the works executed by several of them since they 
haiie become active, adding in brackets' the years of their foundation: 
Cooperativa braccianti (I/abour Co-operative Society) of Fontandla (1907), 
577,725 liras; Cooperativa braccianti of Soragna (1908), 721,000 liras; Coope¬ 
rativa braccianti of Sissa (1910), 710,100 liras; Cooperativa intercormnaU 
terrazieri (Intercommunal Navvies' Co-operative Society) of Fontanella 
(1913), 236,397 liras. For lack of space we do not give similar figures for 
the other co-operative societies of this kind. It may however be stated 
without fear of exaggeration that the total turnover of the co-operative la¬ 
bour societies in the Parmesan district, almost all of which belong to the 
local federation, has in the ten years or so for which they have existed 
amounted to several million liras. As is shown in the report from which we 
have already quoted, they are not only a defensive arm against private con¬ 
tractors and a rampart against the spread of unemployment, but also the 
most successful school for enhancing the technical d^l of the workmen who 
are already helped in the spheres of administration and trade by the consu¬ 
mers' co-operative societies. 

RUSSIA. 

I. CO-OPERATION IN SIBERIA. — The Russian Co-operater, Vol. II, No. 2. I^ondoa' 

January, 1918. 

We recently noticed the development of co-operation in tibe Siberian 
dairy industry in speaking of the Union of the Siberian Creamery Associa- 
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tions (i). This is only one among the many successes obtained by co¬ 
operation in Siberia where there are a large number of co-operative 
societies and their unions. 

The following table shows their magnitude and importance : 


1 

Name of Union | 

1 

1 

Part 

of 

Siberia 

Turnover 

(Roubles) 

During 

months 

1917 

Number 

of affiliated 

societies 

1 

XJnioa of Altai. 

1 

Bast 

77,868,940 

6 

233 societies 

AssodatioQS of XTnions (“ pnichase 
and sale”) . 

Bast 

67,917,062 

6 

19 unions 

OcH>peiator of Totn<0£. 

Bast 

10,175,885 

4 

198 societies 

Association of co-operative societies 
of Maxfin^. 

Bast 

8,399,818 

4 

r69 s 

Union cf Altai .... 

Bast 

8,361,589 

7 

69 » 

Union of West Siberian co-operative 
societies (Omsk). 

Centre 

7,849,523 

2 Va 

- - 

TTuioa of village ooopeiative aodeties 
(Altai). 

Bast 

6,552,252 

4 

_ 

Union of Tcheliabinsk. 

West 

3,984.959 

6 Va 

132 societies 

Union of Pavlodaxsk. 

j South 

3,54047* 

5 

— 

Union cf Semipalatinsk. 

1 South 

3,296.254 

3 

— 

Union ot Kusnet^. 

Bast 

1.993,304 

5 

— 

Union of Petiopavlosk . ^ . 

West 

510.638 

r 

— 

Union of the Siberian creameiy as¬ 
sociations . 

All parts 

more than 
r29,ooo,ooo 

H 

0 

2,500 societies 


This table covers only the societies and unions which are dis ributive 
or at once distributive and productive. Ji we add to their total turnover 
that of the credit unions, which have had an even larger development in 
Siberia, we obtain a total of several hundred million roubles. 

The co-operative unions are energetically pursuing the policy of them- 
sdves becoming productive, which fact is important to Siberia in view of 
the tightness of the country's industrial devdopment. Thus the Altai 
Union possesses its own soap factory and has lately established a manufac¬ 
tory of dairy implements; the " Tomsk Co-operator " has bought for 100,000 
roubles large rope-works and intends also to manufacture boot-fdt. A 
co-operative association in the province of Enissei has acquired a flour 
mill and purposes to buy yeast works. The Biisk Union of Credit Associa¬ 
tions proposes to enlarge the large sawmill it owns and to organize the pro¬ 
duction of winnowing and threshing machinery and compressors of hay for 
horses. It is negotiating the purchase of large ironworks in ITovo- 

(i) See our issue for August 1917, p^e 19. 
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Nikolaievsk where it intends to set up an engineering workshop for repairing 
agricultural machinery; it has begun to erect a creamery; and it proposes 
to establish coach-works, ropeyards and a manufactory of bee-hives. The 
Pavlodards: Association of Co-operative Societies has applied to the govern¬ 
ment for a lease of the local salt-lakes now in the hands of a private firm. 

By far the largest programme of industrial undertakings is that of 
the newly formed Union of West Siberian Co-operative Societies. This pro¬ 
gramme includes the erection of a soap factory to cost 50,000 roubles and 
a saltmill to cost 35,000 roubles; the establishment of leather and fur works 
at a cost of 350,000 roubles, of a cottonmill in Omsk costing 150,000 rou¬ 
bles, and an en^neering workshop, for repairing agricultural machinery, 
costing 150,000 roubles. Further 50,000 roubles are to be spent on indus¬ 
tries connected with the products of forestry (tan, turpentine, building 
material, etc.); and 100,000 roubles have been set aside to establish ship¬ 
ping on the Irtysh and Obi. 

The Unions are also active in promoting local industries — agricultural 
in the first place. Some of the credit unions in Siberia are here prominent, 
notably the Novo-Nikolaievsk Central Union of Co-operative Credit Asso¬ 
ciations and the Altai Central Credit Union which have set up special agri¬ 
cultural departments to deal with this branch of their work. The latter 
of these unions spends more than 17,700 roubles on this department, and 
the recent meeting of delegates also assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural courses for the population, 3,000 to agricultural re¬ 
search, and about 1,000 to the publication of popular literature on agricul¬ 
tural subjects and to the provision of grass seeds. Similarly the Union 
of Western Siberian Co-operative Associations has established an econo¬ 
mic and commercial department which aims at furthering the economic 
welfare of the population by raising the standard of agriculture, promoting 
co-operative organization, selling the produce of its members, and bu3dng 
requisites for them. 

Most of the co-operative societies and unions of Siberia are doing much 
valuable work in assisting the spread of knowledge generally and carrying 
on a vigoibus educational campaign. Thus the Union of Village Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies of Tcherepanavo has assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish¬ 
ment of an agricultural school in its district, 2,000 roublesto the establish¬ 
ment of an elementary school and 500 roubles to the erection of a People a 
Palace. It has voted other sums to general educational activit3' and in 
aid of the Central Educational Committee of the Co-operative Societies of 
Altai. This last-named committee is conducting an active educational 
campaign in the district of Altai The Altai Credit Union has contnbuted 
40,000 roubles to its funds and the Altai Union of Co-operative Societies 
30,000 roubles. The committee publishes a large number of leaflets on 
political questions, and supplies them not only to the co-operative but also 
to some of the non-co-operative organizations in the province. It has or¬ 
ganized an extensive trade in books, and is supplying the villages with small 
libraries, costing from 8 to 20 roubles each. It has its own staff of instruc- 
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tois who are sent into the villages and who answer enquiries addressed to 
them. 

The co-operative movement in Siberia has recently done much to po¬ 
pularize the principles of co-operation among small producers and artisans. 
In Vladivostock, for example, a nfiw co-operative society of labour called 
" The Tiriierman " has latdy been organised by more than 400 local fisher¬ 
men, netmakers, fish-salters, caviar producers, coopers, and others engag¬ 
ed in industries connected with the fish trade. This society undertakes 
to send goods to any part of Russia at wholesale prices, and to give in¬ 
formation and advice as to the trade. In Irkutsk an artel is being organiz¬ 
ed by the local trade union of woodworkers; in Omsk it is proposed to 
organize a building artd. 


s. CONSTITtITION OP A COUNCIL OF PAN-RUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESSES 
B'feCTHiiKB Koonepai^n {The Messenger of Co-operatton). Petrograd, June, Sep 
tember and October, 1917 

A Council of Pan-Russian Co-operative Congresses was formed within 
the Pan-Rnssian Co-operative Congress which met from 25 to 28 May (7 
to 10 June) 1917. The council is to be the central organization of the co¬ 
operative movement in Russia. It is composed of 32 members, representing 
the various regions and the most important co-operative associations, the 
Popular Bank of Moscow, the Muscovite co-operative consumers'society 
and the Federation for the Co-operative Sale of Flax. The council com- 
priiaes or will comprise the following sections: 

I. The Section of Petrograd, representing this town in the government. 

II. The Legal Section which is responsible for explaining the new general 
co-operative law promulgated on 20 Slarch 1917, for pubUshing model by¬ 
laws, for giving legal consultations to members of local co-operative socie¬ 
ties, etc. 

III. The Economic Section which must publish a “ Yearbook of Co¬ 
operation 

IV. The Educational Section which comprises three sub-sections, respec- 
tivel}’ concerned with instruction in co-operation, instruction outside schools 
and popular education, 

V. The Instructors' Section which is responsible for organizing congres¬ 
ses of instructors of co-operative societies, pubUshing their resolutions, edit¬ 
ing an instructors' journal, keeping isolated instructors in touch with 
others, etc. 

\T[. The Section of Administration and Publications which does propa¬ 
ganda work hy means of books, pamphlets, etc., 

VII. A Central Co-operative Library which is intended to develop until 
it becomes a Pan-Russian Co-operative Museum. 
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SPAIN. 

THE nomination OF INSPECTORS OF AGRICUETURAE PRODUCTS IN TRADE 
BY THE AGRICUETURAE ASSOaATIONS — Gaceta d$ Madrid, No 293, Madrid, 
20 October 1917. 

The Spanish government promulgated on 19 October 1917 a decree 
which giveb the agricultural syndicates and the ofttcial chambers of agri¬ 
culture and commerce the option of nominating special inspector^ who 
«ihall have a mandate to discover and denounce to the competent authoii- 
ties all adulterations and frauds afiecting the production and circulation 
of agricultural products. 

This decree, in itself important, is especiall3" so in Spain in view of 
the economic conditions of the country at the present time and the develop¬ 
ment of the Spanish movement towards association. The provisions of 
the decree, in that they enable the agriculbiiral associations to pursue 
frauds in the trade in agricultural products, have as their chief object the 
safeguarding of these associations — especially such of them as give them¬ 
selves up to the production and conversion of goods — against the unfair 
competition of unscrupulous private producers, a competition which could 
especially harm these producers^ associations in their first period of activit5^ 
The nomination of the inspectors in question will be made by the societies 
and the agricultural chambers, but must be approved by the prefectorate 
in which the nominating body resides and published in the official bulletin ; 
for the decree gives the inspectors the status of public officials and the State 
will render them all the help they need for the fulfilment of their trust 
and the guarding of their persons. 

As regards the ptocediire to be followed in ascertaining frauds, the 
decree provides that the inspectors take samples of the suspected goods 
and inamediately^ remit them to special laboratories to be analysed. The 
owner of the goods in question may not oppose these proceedings in any 
way but he will have a right to payment for the quantity of merchandise 
requisitioned. 

If the analysis prove the i^roduct examined to have been falsified or 
adulterated, the agricultural association on which the inspector depends, 
or the inspector himself in the name of tins association, will make the de¬ 
nouncement to the competent authority. 

The decree also lays down various rules as to the taking of samples 
and the formalities to be fulfilled after the analysis has been made. The 
samples of products to be anal3»sed should be four in number ; after the 
analysis three copies of a report should be drawn up giving an account of 
the transaction. One copy and one sample will be sent to the owner of 
the product; another copy and a second sample will remain with the in¬ 
spector ; and the third copy and two remaining samples will be sent by the 
inspector, with his own report, to the prefect of the province in order that 
the necessary steps may be taken. 
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Other rules established by the decree refer more particularly to the 
inspections —• as to whethei these should be made on the premises of the 
owners, on the public roads or during the transit of the merchandise. 
Where the inspected product has to be subjected to some alteration in order 
to allow samples thereof to be taken, the owner will have the right to a 
special indemnity corresponding to the amount of loss he suflers. 

The right which inspectors will have, to denounce to the com;^tent 
authority breaches of the rules established regarding the adulteration of 
products, will not exclude or limit any right which the agricultural asso¬ 
ciations concerned may have to make the merited denouncement on their 
own initiative. 

The inspectors, whose salaries will be a charge on the agricultural 
associations who have nominated them, will have no right to indemnities 
nor to participation in an^" fines imposed on the owners of adulterated pro¬ 
ducts. Such participation will however be, in the cases which the law 
contemplates, the right of the bodies on whom the inspectors depend. 

Finally the decree declares that the office of inspector may not be held 
by any one following anyindustiy or trade which deals with the agricultural 
products mentioned by the decree. 


[SWL'TZ^KLAND. 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OP MIUK, BUT- 
TER AND CHEESE AND THE WORK OF THE FEDERATION OF THE DAIRIES 
OF GENEVA UNITED IN 1917. — Journal d'Agncultwe Suisse, Geneva, 26 Felnuary 
1917 

The organization now regulating the whole distribution and consump¬ 
tion of dairy produce in Switzerland is the following. At the summit 
of the scale there is on the government side a Federal MUk Office which 
has replace the milk providing service of the agricultural division of the 
Feder^ Department of Public Economy. On the producers' side there 
is the Central Union of Milk Producers which is composed of district federa¬ 
tions including the united dairies of Geneva. Between these two insti¬ 
tutions, the Federal Office and the Central Union of T^oducers, all arrange¬ 
ments for the provision of milk axe examined and elaborated and prices 
are determined. 

The Federation of the United Dairies of Geneva bound itself to the 
Union to devote all its produce to the victualling of the canton of Geneva. 
In this canton a Central Milk Office, recently formed, guards the indepen¬ 
dence of the milk trade from encroachments on the part of the adminis¬ 
tration. This office receives and distributes the milk coming from outside 
among all the societies selling milk in Geneva. The distribution is made 
to the four recognized societies on the basis of the amount of milk each 
has ftimished in the previous year. The expenses of the office are borne 
equally by the four dairy oiganizations (United Dairies of Geneva, Co¬ 
operative Society, Dairy Union and Model Dairy) proportionately to the 
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amotmt of milk they have received. The milk the office receives from 
outside is considerable in amount. The Nestle firm alone sent seven mil¬ 
lion litres to Geneva in 1917, and the combined producers* federations 
of Vaud and Fribourg an equal quantity. 

As regards the regulation of the butter trade, there is on the federal 
side the Federal Butter Office, a branch of the milk office. This has formed 
the cantonal butter centres. In Geneva it appointed the United Dairies 
of Geneva as centre. The existence of a centre has allowed the trade to 
be regulated, uniform prices to be fixed, and a better distribution among 
consumers to be secured. 

As r^ards the trade in cheese, the monopoly thereof has been granted 
to the Swiss Union of Exporters of Cheese which has its headquarters 
at Berne. The cheesemaking is entirely controlled by this union. The 
makers can dispose of only 10 per cent, of their product to meet the needs 
of their own localities. 

Since the district of Geneva is far from being able to supply the 70,000 
litres of milk which it needs every day, it now receives some 30,000 litres 
through the Central Office. As regards butter and cheese Geneva is entirely 
a tributary of the rest of Switzerland. The individual action of the dairies 
forming the United Dairies of Geneva can no longer be felt except through 
the presence of their delegaces at the meetings of the Central Union where 
the prices for each season are discussed. 

The United Dairies of Geneva have followed the policy of keejiing up 
the level of produce contributed by obtaining that the authorities fix prices 
which encourage agriculturists to produce butter. During 1917 the mem¬ 
bers delivered 5,815,650 litres of milk for 1,634,524 francs. From persons 
not members 7,205,683 litres were received for 1,938,607 francs; and thus 
the total of 13,021,336 litres for 3,593,131 francs was reached. 

The loss through keeping was one of 7 per cent., and 12,924,000 litres 
were sold as whole milk or after conversion for 4,061,0x8 francs. 

The average daily amount was 31,927 litres in 1916 and 35,708 litres 
in 19x7; the increase being thuj one of 3,78x litres a day. However, as 
the following table shows, there has been a constant fall in the production 
of members since X9T3: 


Amount sold or Daily production 

Year converted daily of members 

1913 . 37,174 litres 23,193 litres 

19x4 26,970 » 22,007 « 

1915 28.804 » 20,675 » 

1916 3T.927 » 20,648 » 

19x7 . 38.708 » 15,933 » 


Of the amount sold in 1917,19.775 litres were daily bought from pro¬ 
ducers outside the society, which thus ‘runs the risk of gradually losing its 
co-operative character. 
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The average selling prices have been as follows: 


in 1914. 0.2043 franc the litre 

) 1915. 0.2252 » » » 

1916. 0.2524 » » » 

» 1917. 0.3111 » » 


The average purchase price has been 0.275 franc the litre, and general 
costs have amounted to 0.035 fi^anc the litre. The members received 
0.2475 franc a litre for their milk in each of the four first months of the 
year, plus one centime for milk sold in the villages ; 0.29 franc from i May 
to 31 October; and 0.301 franc in November and December. 

During the 3rear 6029 cheeses were made and bought, that is 209,133 
kilogrammes of cheese, worth 543,050.75 francs. In 1914 the amount 
of cheese sold was more than 300,000 l^ogrammes. For the year from 
I August 1917 to 31 July 1918 the society is limited to 138,000 kilogrammes. 
The manufacture of soft cheeses has had to be suspended. 

133,1^5 kilogrammes of butter were made and bought. 

The memberships is 933 and includes four individuals, the Collective 
Cow-Byre of Satigny and the members of 48 local societies. Altogether 
the members own 3421 cow’s. Since the United Dairies of Geneva have 
been fi)rmed these figures have varied as follows; 


Year 

Meinbexs 

Cows 

Prodnetion ^ lilies) 

I9II 

.... 792 

3.441 

7,931,188 

1912 

.... 832 

3.567 

7.733.405 

1913 

.... 867 

3.797 

8,467.575 

1914 

.... 846 

3.720 

8,032,565 

1915 

.... 836 

3.650 

7.546,313 

1916 

• • • • 933 

3.699 

7,536 575 

1917 

• • • ■ 933 

3.421 

5.915,650 


The diminution of 278 in the number of cows between 1916 and IQ17 
corresponds to a fall of T.720,925 litres in production. The sales in \’inage 
dairies are not covered b^’ the fiarres as to production. 

We should note that, according to the evidence piovided by the sam¬ 
pling which has taken place in the country’', the number of members produc¬ 
ing milk is less than the 933 indicated above, being in fact only 814, of 
vrhom: 


436 possess 

I or 2 cows 

227 » 

3 to 5 » 

92 >v 

6 to 10 » 

41 0 

II to 15 » 

CO 

H 

16 or more » 
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2. AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THECUI^TIVATION OF GRAIN 
— VAgncoUore Ucinesct 1918, No. i. 

• Co-operative societies for the ctiltivation of cereals are beginning to 
be founded in Switzerland. 

The impulse was given by the recent order of the Federal Council that 
cereals should be grown on an additional 50,000 hectares. This area has 
been divided among the cantons and through them among the communes. 

Thirteen hectares were assigned as the share of the commune of Roh- 
schacherberg in the canton of St. Gall. The cultivators met together and 
decided that as the land of the commune was much broken up by natural 
features and exclusively occupied by gardens and market-gardens, it was 
not adapted to the cultivation of cereals. They therefore resolved to form 
an Agricultural Co-operative Society for Growing Cereals and sought for 
a piece of land outside the commune suited to their purpose. They found 
in the canton of Thurgovia 40 hectares, cap^tble of supporting 45 heads of 
cattle, two goats, twelve pigs, etc. They bought it and on the ist of No¬ 
vember the former owner became the lessee thereof. In accordance with 
an agreement with the civil and military authorities it was decided that 
the new cultivated area should form part not of the quota of additional cul¬ 
tivated land due from Thurgovia but of that due from St. Gall that it should, 
in fact, represent the quota due from the commune of Rohschacherberg. 
Thus another rural holding passed from individual ownership to the collec¬ 
tive ownership of a commune. 

This solution certainly presents many advantages. It prevents soil, 
unadapted to growing cereals and producing other crops better, from being 
violently put to an unfit use, and it allows the most suitable lands of‘a dis¬ 
trict to be chosen for the cultivation of grain. Collective action has 
shown itself able to solve problems of which the solution at first seemed 
difficult or impossible. 

This is not the first example of a co-operative society of this kind in 
Switzerland. 

In St. Gall there is the co-operative society called Cerere which culti¬ 
vates land in the Rhine valley. The Confederation, the cantons of Eastern 
Switzerland, the towns, the Swiss Union and other bodies take part in it. 

In Zurich the co-operative society Flora occupies itself especially with 
horticulture, as does the Swiss Union of Producers of Fruit and Vegetables 
which has also undertaken the rational victualling of towns. 

The Swiss Union of Co-operative Consumers' Societies at Basle has 
voted the sum of 350,000 francs to the acquisition of holdings to be co-ope¬ 
ratively cultivated. 

In the canton of Vaud an association like that at Zurich was recently 
formed. It is Ipnown as La Charme and the Confederation, the caxfton, some 
communes and certain other bodies take part in it. 
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3. THE ZURICH CO-OPERATIVE 3 DLL IN 19^7. — La Cooperation, Basle, 8 March 1918. 

This mill , which is the collective property of the Swiss Union of Con¬ 
sumers' Societies and of various co-operative consumers' societies, regularly 
receives necessary grain from the Confederation, grinds it according‘to 
federal rules, and transmits the product to the adherent co-operative 
societies and some centres of population at prices fixed by the government. 
It remits the cost of transport to those it serves if such cost be less than 80 
centimes per 100 kilogrammes, and remits 80 centimes per 100 kilogrammes 
if the cost of transport exceeds this rate. 

The number of adherent societies has passed from 165 to 188. The 
output brought in more than 12 million francs in 1917. Working costs were 
392,000 francs; and interest at the rate of 5 per cent., paid on the borrowed 
capital of 35,200 francs and the share capital supplied by the co-operative 
society, amounted to 32,500 francs. There was a net credit balance of 152,000 
francs. Sales of the value of 100 francs therefore comprised 95 francs' worth 
of primary material and 3.80 francs as costs of grinding, sale, despatch and 
transport, leaving a credit balance of 1.20 francs. 

The entire balance is paid into redemption and reserve funds. 

This financial policy has enabled this co-operative mill, which at first 
possessed nothing, to accumulate in only five years reserve and redemption 
funds amounting to 840,000 francs; and they constitute a collective capi¬ 
tal additional to the share capital of 698,000 francs paid by its customer- 
owners. These two capitals represent together, the balance-sheet hav¬ 
ing been adopted, 70 per cent, of the value of the fixed capital (land, 
buildings, furniture, industrial plant, etc.). On the other hand the remain¬ 
der of the fixed capital and the whole circulating capital (merchandise, 
advances to the Confederation, securities, money in the bank), amounting 
to a million francs, has been borrowed from the Swiss Union of Consumers' 
Societies. The situation of the society is good and it improves from year 
to"*year. 


UNTTEOD STATES. 

THE NATIONAL MILKjPRODUCERS* FEDERATION. —• The American Economic Eeoiew, 
Vdl, Vn, No. 4, Ptinceton (Nevr Jersey), December 1917. 

The National Milk Producers' Federation was organized and incorporat¬ 
ed at Chicago in December 1916 and promises much for the whole milk 
industry. Its purposes are: an investigation of the conditions, including 
contracts, under which milk is sold by farmers and wholesalers; the disse¬ 
mination of information as to prices, markets and grades to members of 
the federation and producers; the introduction of legislation as to grades 
and standards; the organization of milk producers' assoc^tions; and, in 
general, the protection of the milk industry. The membership indudes or- 
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ganizations of milk producers, particularly those selling whole milk. At 
present it comprises the milk producers' associations of Chicago, Twin City, 
Milwaukee, St. I^ouis, Cincinnati, Michigan and North Ohio, the Dairy¬ 
men's league of New York, the New England Milk Producers' Association 
which covers the six New England States, the Tri-State Milk Producers' 
Association which covers New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and a 
few smaller organizations. 

The federation met in Washington on 10 October 1917 to perfect its 
organization, and to discuss with the FederalFood Administrator the prob¬ 
lem of milk prices and contracts and with the Department of Justice the 
legal status of farmers' associations dealing with the sale of milk. 

For the future the federation will maintain in Washington a represen¬ 
tative who will devote himsdf to the interests of dairy-farming associations, 
especially in so far as the marketing of the whole milk is concerned. 
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GERMANY. 

THE DEVElvOPMENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, {Continued). 
SOtHRCE: 

Roerbeck (Dr. jur.. Dr. phil., W.) [of Cologne]: Die deuiscJie Hagelvefsichenmgin. Wirtschaft 
und Reclit Versicherungf supplement to Mitteilungcn fUr die dffentlichen Feuerversicheruitgs, 
AiistaJtcn, publisihed by the Vohand dffetitlicher Feueroersicherungsanetalten in Deutschland, 
4yth year; new series. 6th year, Nos. i and 2, 87 pp. Kiel, February 1917. 


§ 10. The stock coi^panibs. 

In the preceding paragraphs we saw what place companies have occupi¬ 
ed among agencies insuring against hail in Germany when by comparative 
tables we briefly showed the results obtained in 1914 and 1915 and gave at 
the same time the total figure for the period from 1881 to 1915. Before 
we examine in this connection points of detail we will repeat certain figures* 
In the whole period from 1881 to 1915 the companies undertook 35.2 per 
cent, of the insurance against hail in Germany. In 1914 and 1915 this per¬ 
centage became 24.6 per cent, and 23.8 per cent. Thus they both have been 
and still are important, and they render considerable service to the cause 
of thrift. 

From 1905 to 1915 their share capital tmderwent the following changes: 


Year 

trnpaid-ttp 

Capital Shares 

Reserve 

Capital Shares 
total 

— 

■nytrlPB 

Tnftrlrs 

marks 

1905 .... 

31,632,800 

4,774,818 

28,528,500 

1906 .... 

23,122,800 

4,631,599 

28,528,500 

1907 .... 

31,033,800 

4,644,815 

28,528,500 

1908 .... 

i 8 ,o? 2 , 8 oo 

4.553,130' 

28,528,500 

1909 ... . 

18,032,800 

3,591,126 

28,528,500 

1910 .... 

18,023,800 

4,914,868 

28,528,500 

1911 .... 

18,022,800 

6,646,569 

28,528,500 

1913 .... 

18,932,800 

8,175.256 

25,528,500 

1913 .... 

20,122,800 

10,780460 

25,528,500 

1914 .... 

19,620,900 

12,454,942 

23,528,500 

1915 .... 

19,620,900 

14,724,501 

25.528,500 
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From 1905 to 1915 the total progress of these companies was satis¬ 
factory as regards their share capital. During these years it had to he re¬ 
cognized that there was little necessity for calls for capital, since the un- 
paid-up share capital diminished by only two million tn^Tlrfi in round fig¬ 
ures, while the nominal capital diminished by three million marks and the 
reserves increased by ten million marlrs. 

In the same period the figures representing frofit and loss were as fol¬ 
lows : 



Profits 

ZfOsses 

Profits + 


of the 

of 

1 /OSses — 

Viftor 

year 

the year 

Balance 


marks 

marks 

tnarleA 

1905 


4,517,808 

— 4,5x7,808 

1906 


1,129,900 

— 1,833,214 

1907 


826,938 

- 3.492,553 

1908 


3,520,236 

— 7,215,225 

1909 

.... 6.294,942 


— 109,894 

1910 

.... 282,344 


- 2,259,982 

1911 

.... 5,241.087 


+ 2.495.877 

1912 

.... 3.450,016 


+ 3.065,743 

X913 

• . • . 5.6x7,679 


■f 5,6x7,679 

1914 

.... 4.474,878 


+ 4.474,878 

19x5 

• • • • 5.979,9x9 


+ 5.979.9x9 


From 1905 to 1908 there were bad years, and the position r^iainedits 
equilibrium only with the balance-sheet of 1911. The gains then compen¬ 
sated for the earlier losses, and the balance was once more on the credit side. 
It was, as we diall presently see, precisely in 1912 that one only of these 
companies went into liquidation. This was the least important of fi.ve sto(& 
companies which undertook insurance against hail in Germany before 1912. 
The liquidation is accountable for the decrease of three million marks 
which then occurred in the total nominal share capital of this group of 
companies, comprising atiheiam&ik&BerlinerHagdAssecuranit-Gesedlschaft, 
the Kolnische Hc^el-Versicherut^s-Gesdlschaft, the Magdehurger Hagd- 
Versicheruf^s-Gesellschafl, the Union, the AUgemeine Deutsche Hagd-Ver- 
sichenmgs-Gesdlschafi and the Vaterldndische Hagd-Verstcheru^s-GeseH- 
schafi. The last named was the company liquidated in 1912. 

The following tables show the extent to which the individual posi¬ 
tion of several companies is req>onsible for the total figures: 
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Unpaid-up 

Nominal Share 

Gains + 

Year 

Sliare Capital 

Capital 

l/osses — 


inatks 

marks 


marks 

I. 

Berliner Hagel-Assecwram-GesellschafU 


1905 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

_ 

293,597 

igo6 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

63,216 

1907 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

— 

113,228 

1908 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

— 

33,451 

1909 . . . 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

839,373 

1910 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

299,264 

1911 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

907,330 

1912 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

829,446 

1913 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

1,189,956 

1914 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

1,000,071 

19^5 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

1,085,609 


3 . Kolmsche Hagel-Versi<^mngs-Gesellschaft. 


1905. . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

— 

1,991,908 

1906. . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

— 

560,211 

1907. . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

— 

368,597 

1908. . 

. 6,000,000 

9,000,000 


1,048.909 

1909. . 

. 6.000,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1,261,074 

1910. _. 

. 6,000,000 

9,000,000 

— 

383.683 

1911 . . 

6,000,000 

’9,000,000 

+ 

1,192,826 

X912. . 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

818,218 

1913 • ■ 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1.551.680 

1914. . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1,112,225 

1915 - • 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1,603,464 


3 . Magdeburgar Hagd-Versichertmgs-Gesellschaft. 


1905 . . 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

8 

0 

<1 

1 

1906 . . 

4.500-000 

6,000,000 

— 1,100,000 

1907. . 

3,400,000 

6,000,000 

— 503.788 

1908 . . 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

— 1,099,529 

1909 . . 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

+ 1,715.133 

1910 . . 

. 2,000,000 

6,000,000 

- 177.955 

I9II . . 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

+ 1,500,374 

1912 . . 

. 4,500,000 

6,000,000 

+ 450,191 

1913. . 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

+ 922.671 

1914. . 

4500,000 

6,000,000 

+ 701,24a 

1915 • . - 

• 4,500,000 

6,000,000 

+ 1,001,552 
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Year 


XTnpaid'Up 
Sbare Capital 

niazks 


Nominal Share 
Capital 

maths 


Gains + 
Iiosses — 

♦narlaa 


4. Union, All^emeine Deutsche Hagel-Versicherufigs-GeseUschaft, 


1905 . . 

6,022,800 

7.528,500 

— 

866,513 

1906 . . 

6,022,800 

7.528,500 

+ 

669,185 

1907 . 

6,022,800 

7.528.500 

+ 

315.663 

1908 . . 

6,022,800 

7.528,500 

— 

776.937 

1909 . . 

. 6,022,800 

7.528,500 

+ 

1.593.088 

. 1910 • 

6,022,800 

7.528,500 

+ 

305.269 

I9II . . 

6,022,800 

7,528,500 

+ 

1.640,557 

1912 . . 

6,022,800 

7,528,500 

+ 

1,352,161 

1913 . . 

6,022,800 

7.528,500 

+ 

1,953,372 

1914 . . 

• 5.520,900 

7.528.500 

+ 

1.634,340 

1915 . . 

• 5.520,900 

7.528,500 

+ 

2.287,294 


5. Vaterldndische HagelrVersichenmgs-Gesdhchaft. 


1905 . . 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

— 

525.790 

1906 . . 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

•— 

202,090 

1907. . 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

— 

154.988 

IQ08 . , 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

— 

561.410 

1909. . 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

886,274 

1910 . . 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

+ 

239.449 

1911. . . 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 


(1) 


From 1910 onwards these companies undertook reinsurance business, 
and, as our jBgures which refer to the years up to 1912 show, the difference 
between the business offered them and that whidi they accepted shows 
that they might perh^ipsfind here a new andinteresting means of strengthen- 


ing their position. 

Y*at 

Insutad Sums ac- 
capted for reinsiuanca 

Premiums received 

% of iasored 
sums 

— 

marks 

tnnrirg 

— 

3910 .... 

70*033,000 

840,346 

1.20 

I9II .... 

66,388,000 

649,012 

0.99 

1912 .... 

. 127,983,000 

1,288,640 

I.OI 

Year 

Ihsuiad sums offered 
for rainsarance 

Premiums paid 

% of insured 
sums 

— 

tnarita 

marks 

— 

1910 .... 

. 60,290,000 

641.536 

1.20 

I9II .... 

56,889,000 

629,857 

1.10 

1912 .... 

. 117,067,000 

1,322,046 

I.II 


{1} 
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The yeax 1914 shows a real progress in this direction which would be 
more considerable if the difference between premiums received and pre¬ 
miums paid were that apparently indicated by the progressive increase 
in the amount of the sums insured. This fact would be one interesting to 
study in its development, were it not unfortunately precisely the data for 
the following years which are lacking. 

We will now pass to an examination of costs of administration, taxes, 
dividends, the price of shares and investments, all of which are very import¬ 
ant if we wish to have as complete an idea as possible of the companies 
undertaking insurance against hail. In some respects the data furnished 
by Dr. Rohrbeck do not applj^ to the period before 1911 which included par¬ 
ticularly bad years. The figures we havje bear only on the period from 1911 
to 1915, at least as far as costs of administration and taxes are concerned. 
During these five years total costs reached the following amounts: 


Year 

Coumussious 

Other costs 
of administration 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

Taxes 

— 

tnii.Tlg« 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I9II . . 

993,719 

838,179 

1,830,898 

84.375 

1913 . . 

945,633 

824,469 

1,870,102 

225.538 

1913 . . 

972.608 

830,785 

1.803,393 

266,083 

1914 . . 

929.141 

777.819 

1,706,960 

369,161 

1915 . . 

1.020,594 

■ 728.674 

1,749,268 

540,233 


These several amounts were distributed among four societies, for, as 
we have seen, one society went into liquidation in 1912. 


Year 

Commissions 

marks 

Other costs 
of administration 

marks 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

marks 

Taxes 

marks 


I. Berliner 

Hagelassecuranz-Gesellschafi, 


I9II • . 

145,078 

153.653 

398,731 

29,956 

1912 . . 

172.941 

153.441 

326,382 

55,491 

1913 . . 

171,929 

143.677 

314,606 

100,695 

1914 . . 

163,720 

123.725 

287,44-? 

103430 

igit . . 

166,511 

125,179 

291,690 

146,283 
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Commissions 

other co^ts 
of admmistiatiou 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

Taxes 

Year — 

— 

_ 


— marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

2. Kolnische HageUVersicherimgs-GeselkchafL 


1911. . 214,835 

209,512 

424,347 

11,349 

1Q12. . 214,999 

180,006 

395,005 

21,958 

1913.. 236,778 

170.323 

407,101 

29,421 

1914.. 229,855 

175,049 

404,904 

53 , 9 iT 

1915.. 243,756 

157,494 

401,250 

82,167 

1 

1 

Hagel-Varsicherungs-Gesellschaft. 


1911. . 415,355 

289,167 

704,522 

10,085 

1912.. 330,867 

313,810 

644,677 

54,694 

1913. . 342,127 

328,876 

671,003 

35,077 

1914. . 319,360 

288,071 

607,431 

84,825 

1915 • . 376,586 

256,105 

632,691 

106,038 

4. Union, Allgem&in& 

Deutsche Hagd-Versickermgs-GesoUschaff, 

1911 . . 217,451 

185,847 

403,298 

32,985 

1912 . . 226,826 

177,212 

404,038 

93,395 

1913 , . 221,774 

188,909 

410,683 

100,890 

1914 . . 216,206 

190,974 

407,180 

126,995 

1915 . . 233,741 

189,896 

423,637 

205,743 


During these five years, as appears as much from the total as from the 
detailed figures, the amount of .commissions and other costs of administra¬ 
tion remained within normal limits. There are no fluctuations to record, 
saving a slight decrease if we take the two items mentioned together, when 
we find that although the Union shows an increase of about 5 per cent, on 
the figure for 1911, the decrease incurred by the three other societies appre¬ 
ciably lowers the total figure, which passed from 1,880,898 marks in 1911 
to 1,749,268 marks in 1915, having thus lessened by about 4.5 per cent. 

The case is different where the amount of the taxes, which almost tre¬ 
bled between 1911 and 1912, is concerned. The increase was moreover 
sustained until 1915, for between 1912 and 1915 this item was almost 
doubled. The item is therefore one which in four years was multiplied, 
for the various societies, by six, seven or even ten. The important fact is 
that the beginning of tins increase in the taxes paid by stock companies 
insuring against hail coincided with the return of years showing a credit 
balance. 

Our data as to dividends for the whole period from 1900 to 1915 con¬ 
cern also the fifth of these companies. They are as follows: 
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Year 


Berliner 

Hagd- 

Assecnranz 

Eohiiache Hagel* 
Vetsidienings 
Gesellsdbaft 

Miagdeburger 

Sagfl- 

Versicherungs 

Gesellsdiaft 

Union 

Vaterlandiscihe 

Bagd-Ver- 

aif»hpniTijga 

Gesdlsdiaft 

1900 . 


5 

2V2 

8% 

20 

5 /4 

1901 . 


• 4 

6^3 

14 

20 

9^2 

1902 . 


6 

I Vs 

5 

16 Vs 

— 

1903 . 


• i 6*/8 

13 Vs 

15 

35 

— 

1904 . 


. 16 

15 

10 

23 Vs 

13 

1905 • 


— 

— 

— 

10 


1906 , 


6 

— 

— 

25 

— 

1907 . 


— • 

— 

— 

I6.V8 

— 

1908 . 


— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

1909 . 


• 45 

— 

— 

35 

— 

1910 . 


20 

— 

— 

15 

— 

1911 . 


. 40 

— 

6*/* 

46 Vs 

— 

1912 . 


• 37% 

5 

• 8 

46 Vs 


1913 • 


. 45 

20 

. 14^8 

58 Vs 

— 

1914 . 


• 25. 

20 

14 Vs 

43 Vs 

— 

1915 . 


• 25 

30 

18 Vs 

46 y4 

— 


The critical period already noticed, which is accurately reflected in 
the preceding data, can also be traced, with sufBcient clearness, in the data 
as to the price of the companies’ shares on Berlin stock exchange from 1900 
to 1913. 


Year 


Berliner 

Bagd- 

AgBggMTftTfg 

Hagd- 

Versidierangs 

Gesdlsdiaft 

Magdebtuger 

Hagd- 

Versidxerungs 

Gesdlsdiaft 

Union 

Yirterigidisdie 

Gesdlsdiaft 

1900. . 


305 

400 

600 

885 

450 

1901 . , 


300 

410 

660 

8x0 

650 

1903. . 


325 

360 

580 

860 

600 

1903. . 


640 

450 

650 

975 

605 

1904. . 


7X0 

490 

720 

1,005 

750 

*. 1905. . 


640 

260 

390 

820 

350 

1906. . 


*05 

— 

25 

880 

x6o 

1907. . 


405 

220 

— 

800 

? 

1908. . 


400 

— 

115 

730 

? 

1909. . 


800 

697 

440 

920 

425 

19x0. . 


715 

225 

350 

830 

510 

1911. . 


1.250 

395 

800 

1,140 

— 

1912. . 


1,300 

465 

308 

1,050 

— 

19x3. . 


1,300 

4x6 

4x0 

1,320 

— 
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These companies invest their capital variously. They hold property 
in land, mortgages and securities; they mahe loans on securities ati/l they 
discount. These various investments were distributed as follows in 
1910-1911 and 1912. 



Total amount 
of 

Property 

Mortgages 
and mortgage 

Oikei 

Loans 

Discoant 

Vear 

investments 

ibx land 

securities 

securities 

on securities 

business 







— 

twyrlcs 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 


1910 

10,981,264 

308,600 

2,065,622 

8.013,707 

200,000 

333*335 

1911 

13,991,354 

308,600 

3,262,622 

9.056,398 

200,000 

463*734 

1912 

13,759,804 

308,600 

1,516,622 

10,183,291 

2 O 0 ,O 0 Cf 

551,291 


Investments of these various categories were therefore made in the 
following proportions: 


Year 

Property 
in land 

Mor^ges 
and mortgage 
securities 

Other 

securities 

Loans 

on securities 

Discount 

business 

— 

% 

% 

% 

¥0 

% 

1910 . . . • 

2.8 

18.8 

73-5 

1.8 

3-1 

I9II .... 

2-3 

24.6 

68.1 

T .5 

3-5 

1912 .... 

2.4 

1T.9 

79.8 

■ 1.6 

4-3 


If losses on the stock exchange or due to other causes be taken into 
account, the profits constituted by interest, dues and the gains made on the 
stock exchange provided, under the head of these investments, 602,624 
marks in 1910; 735,153 marks in 1911; and 628,306 marks in 1912. 


§ II. Mutual societies. 


From 1881 to 1915 the territorial mutual societies used their premiums 
of various sorts to cover the sums they insured in the following proportions: 



Amount 
of premiums] 

% of total 

Sums 

insured 

of sums 

Premiums 

— 

premiums 

— 

insured 

Initial and additionnal 



marks 


premiums. « • • • 

485.328,383 

87-5 

42,906,527,040 

1.13 

Premiums distributed. 

70.994.365 

12.5 

6.275.936.531 

1.13 


Out of the above sum of 485,328,383 marks premiums alone represent 

62.5 per cent., that is 0,7 per cent, of the sums insured. Costs represent 

37.5 per cent., that is 0.42 per cent, of-Che sums insured. 

These territorial mutual societies have also undertak en reinsarance 
business, but only in so far as the sums they have in hand and their credit 
compensate each other. This is shown by the following data: 
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Yeai 

Acce3>ted 
for remsarance 

Offered 

for reinsarance 

Part 

leiasuied 

% 

of sums 
instued 


winrlra 

marks 

marks 

— 

1910 . 

. . 11,468,000 

11,469,000 

83.333 

0.72 

I9II . 

. . 10,185,000 

10,185,000 

73,228 

0.71 

1912 . 

. . 16,940,000 

16,981,000 

113,986 

0.67 


The societies in question have other sources of revenue — paymentsin- 
tended for the reserve funds, sums received for the insurance policies and 
the costs of administration. Additional sums swell the amount of premiums, 
and sums have been detained which come under the head of indemnities. 

The following are the primary elements which constitute these supple¬ 
mentary receipts: 


Year 

Amount 

for 

reserves 

Detained 

from 

indemnities 

Smns received for 
costs of administra¬ 
tion and policies 

Total 

— 

itin.rTira 

marks 

trytrlna 

marlrB 

I9II . . . 

1.717.539 

661,734 

299,216 

2,678489 

IQI 2 . . . 

1,732.099 

1,314,708 

273.784 

3.319.591 

1913 • • • 

1,877,889 

868.968 

272,822 

3,019,679 

1914 . . . 

1,772,844 

1,217,677 

259,960 

3,250,481 

1Q15 . . . 

1.979.767 

819,461 

326,191 

3,125,419 


Of the territorial mutual societies the large number f oUow a mixed me¬ 
thod as regards premiums. The premium comprises an initial instalment 
to which is joined a varying instalment for which a call can be made when 
fixed receipts are insufficient. Receipts under the head of premiums are 
distributed as follows among societies of the two groups: 


Year 

Societies receiving 
initial and additioi^ 
piemiums 

ofprenunms 

Societies having 
distributed 
premiums 

% 

_ 

marks 

_ 

marks 

of iireailoiiis 

I9II . 

• • 3,542,493 

i6.q 

135.997 

4-5 

igi2 . 

. . 3.136,005 

13-8 

183,586 

4.2 

1913 . 

• - 2,772,574 

T 5-4 

247.105 

7-3 

1914 . 

. . 3,115,808 

131 

134.673 

3-6 

1915 • 

• • 3.020,959 

19.0 

104460 

2.Q 

In the period from 1886 to 1915 receipts of this category 

in societies of 


this group amounted to 46,239,141 marks. This gives for the thirty years 
an average of 1,341,304 marks a year. If we remember that for the five 
years already considered, 1911 to 1915, this item stood at 15,393,659 marks, 
which gives a yearly average of 3,078,732 marks, we have a very significant 
indication of the progress these societies have realized which during this 
study we have already noted several times. We must not however forget 
that this last period of five years witnessed a very marked revival which fol¬ 
lowed on the sufficiently prolonged period of crisis also noticed in connec¬ 
tion with the stock companies. 

As regards the dividends accruing to holders of policies we have data for 
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only one society, the Deutsche Hagelversicherimgsgesellschaft fur Gartnereien* 
They axe as follows; 


1911 

iqi2 

1913 

1914 
1913 


Amount 
of dividends 

maiks 

52.229 

69,356 

52.802 

118,102 


% 

of ptemiums 

15 

17 y 2 

12 

30 


The premiums paid by these societies from 1881 to 1915, costs of 
valuations being excluded, are distributed as follows. 


Societies having initial and ad¬ 
ditional premiums. 

Societies having distributory pre¬ 
miums.. 


Amount 

% 

of total 

% 

of inrated 

— 

premiums 

sums 

marks 

— 

— 

426.957,284 

86.1 

I.OO 

68,908,785 

13-9 

1.09 


The costs of administration of the territorial mutual societies for the 
period from 1881 to 1915 are distributed as follows according to the two 
kinds of premiums considred: 

% 

Amount of inrated * 


System of initial and additional premiums . . 85,104,127 0.20 

» » distributed premiums. 4,174,344 0.07 

This total amount of 89,278,471 marks, which has to be distributed 
over a period of thirty-five years, gives a yearly average of 2,550,813 marks, 
a figure which allows the rate at which costs of administration have increased 
in recent years to be perceived. iPor this purpose we will take, as we have 
already done for other purposes, the period from 1911 to 1915, and will 
take into account the part of these costs which concerns insurance agents : 


Svbtcm of initial • System of distiibuted + i 

and additional piemmms picmiums Total costs 



A|;cnt& 

marks 

Olliei 

costs 
xxuirks* 1 

Total 

marks 

Agents* 

matks 

Othei ' 

costs 

marks 

Total ^ 

Agents ^ 

marks 

Other foi the two 
costs of 

adminis- ,1 categoxies 
txation ' 
marks marks 

19x1 . 

i, 796»594| 

1 

I,28 q,II 2|* 

|l 

3,085,706 

1 

32,904, 

117,9141 

150,8181 

1,829,498' 

r,407,oa6|| 3,236,534 

19x3 • 

r,987,27aj 

1,331,333! 

3,309,594 

35.885 

133,9041 

169,789', 

3,023,157, 

i,455,33f 

3,179,383 

1913 . 

2,018,709 

1,386,107 

3,404,816’ 

3,483,490'' 

39,044 

134,926 

i 73,970| 

3,057,753 

1,521,033j' 

3,578,786 

1914 .| 

2,t45 839 

1,337,651 

36,9461 

134,555 

I7i,50i| 

3,182,785 

1,472,206 

3,654,991 

1915 

2,343,40o| 

1,242,897 

3,585,2971 

37,088 

128,386 

165,474 

2,379.488| 

1,371,283' 

3,750,771 
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If we separate from these total stuns those belonging to each of the ten 
territorial mutual societies, we obtain the following data which are the more 
interesting because they specify the amount of the taxes paid by the socie¬ 
ties from 1911 to 1915 : 

I. Societies having initial and additional premiums. 

I. Borussia. 


other costs 

Year Agents ofjadministiation Taxes 

^ 'marlrs ttiarlna ■marlgg 

1911 . 167,602 146,914 1.556 

1912 . 182,234 155.145 1.006 

1913 . 184,575 163,418 2,951 

1914 . 181,601 151.700 3.425 

1915 . 179.619 129,331 3.201 

2 . Ceres . 

1911 . 177.075 1675025 2,961 

1912 . 225,914 173.080 3,877 

1913 . 213,993 162,816 6,271 

1914 -. .... 226,725 148.745 7.788 

1915 . 234,191 140,047 6413 

3. Deutsche Hag^VerstcherutigsgeseBschaft fUr Gartneraen . 

1911 . 53.955 . 48.255 260 

1912 . 60,062 49.701 1.335 

1913 . 55.690 50.289 1,367 

1914 . ‘ 67,773 51,639 5,790 

1915 . 58.234 46.647 4,577 

4. Gesdlschaft m gegenseUiger Hagekchaden VergUtw ^ 

1911 . 136.647 182,762 1,202 

1912 . 163,447 200,333 1.817 

1913 . 166,216 221,869 3.426 

1914 . 169,238 218,804 4.274 

1915 . 181,798 • 198,000 4,258 

5. Norddevtsche Hagd - Versicherungs - Gesdlschaft . 

1911 . 1.017.497 561.022 4,8 o 2 

1912 . 1.099.788 553.168 9,505 

1913 . 1,147,168 593,894 21,631 

19^4. 1.250,054 581,892 15,506 

1915. 1.388.370 550,889 12,348 
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Other costs 

Year Agents of admioistiation Taxes 

—■ tnarV i ^ marlra marks 

6 . Preussische Hagd-Vefsicherufigs-Gesellschap. 

191-. 57.370 118,851 943 

1912 . 57.336 117,809 1,371 

1913 . 53.808 117.284 2,389 

1914.... 55.955 110,238 2,981 

1915. 57.283 105.893 2,844 

7. Schwedier Hagel-Versicherungs-GeseUsche^. 

1911 . 186,448 64,283 700 

1912 . 198,491 72,086 2,070 

1913 . 197.259 77.537 5.150 

1914 . 194.493 74.633 2,525 

1915 . 242,903 71.290 2,238 


n. Socmnss having DrenoBUTORY psBurous. 
I. Greifswalder Hagd - Versicherungs - GeseUschaft . 


1911 . — 22,649 4.303 

1912 . - 29,615 3.570 

1913 . — 31.616 4,333 

1914 . — 35.716 1,541 

1915 . - 27.743 871 

2. MecMenburgische Hagd - Versicherur ^ s - Gesdlschaft . 

1911 . 32.904 24,611 25Q 

1912 . 55.885 26,577 416 

1913 . 39.044 26,319 770 

1914 . 36.946 28,918 1,100 

1915 . 37.088 28,483 1.919 


3. Ostdeutscher Hagdversicherungsverhand . 


1911 . — 70,654 

1912 . — 77.712 

1913 . — 76.991 

1914 . — 69,921 

1915 . — 72,160 


We might here almost repeat the remarks we made as to the costs home 
by stock companies. A difference would have to be noted only on one 
point, the fact that the taxes, after having maintained a h^h rate of increase 
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OKRMANY - INSURANCE AND THRIFT 


Up to and in 1914, were subject in the followir^ year to a fall which was al¬ 
most general among these mutual societies. TMs again is a phenomenon 
which should be closely observed as soon as new data make observation 
possible. 

In the period from 1881 to 1915 the reserves for the two groups of so¬ 
cieties were as follows: 

% 

of insuted 


mnrfep SUXUS 

System of initial and additional premiums - 92,415,355 0.22 

» » distributed premiums. 34,072,950 0.54 


This gives a total of 126,488,305 marks or an average of 3,313,564 marks 
a year. This average figure will allow us to see what progress this group 
of societies has made in this respect. The following figures refer to the last 
five years examined, that is 1912 to 1916 for the reserves and 1911 to 1915 
for the surplus and deficit of each year. 

Surplus and deficit of the year Reserves on x January of the following year 


Year 

System of initial 
and additional 
premiums 

System 
of dikributed 
premiums 

System of initial System 

and additional of distributed 

premiums prptniiiTHQ 

Total 

for the two 
systems 

— 

martga 

marks 

maiks 

■nrwrlrg 

marks 

19I1 

- 676,168 

4- 102,97* 

4.426,494 

2,004,300 

6,430,794 

1912 

— 4,138,157 

— 77.587 

4,187,098 

2,104,316 

6,291,414 

1913 

— 549.734 

— 133.631 

6,616,471 

2,581,805 

9,198,276 

1914 

— 3,081,109 

— 461,529 

7.472.075 

2,441,167 

9,913,242 

I 9 T 5 

- 762,026 

+ 63,769 

8,576,081 

2,888,361 

11,464.442 


The extent to which the various societies are responsible for these fig¬ 
ures is as follows: 


I. Societies having initial and additional premiums. 


Surplus and deficit Reserves on i January 
Year <rf the year ot the succeding year 

— marks marks 

I. Borussta. 

.— 96.963 271.051 

1912 .— 143.065 388,993 

1913 .— 104.954 338.626 

1914 .— 188,744 323.986 

1915 .— 106,676 374.761 

2. Ceres. 

1911 .- 187,358 182,660 

1912 .— 17.964 305.182 

1913 .- 87,296 365,473 

1914 .— 109,096 426,686 

1915 .- 78.925 496,678 
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Stupltia and deficit Reserves on x Jannaiy 
Veal ot the year oi the snccedhig year 

— marfea Tnarks 

3. Deutsche Hagelversicherungs-Ges^chaft fUr Gartnereien. 

1911.+ 156,688 86,185 

1913.— 26,977 163,667 

1913 .+ 208,068 303,379 

1914 .+ to5,6o3 355.181 

1915 .+ 236,204 355.181 

4. GeseUschaft zu gegenseitiger Hagelschaden-vergiitung. 

1911 — 45.390 286,009 

1912 .— 86,728 386,540 

1913 .— 65,814 538,116 

1914 .— 65,351 682,541 

1915 — 183,225 709,806 

5. Norddetitsche Magel-Versicherungs-Geselhchaft. 

1911 .— 420,661 2,713,931 

1912 .- 3,494.021 2,135,387 

1913 .— 443,175 3,886,022 

1914 — 2,112,293 4.780,523 

1915 .— 394.320 5,635.870 

6 . Preussische Hagd-Versichentugs-GeseUschaft. 

1911 .— 62,013 118,973 

1912 .— 64,307 133,101 

1913 .— 74.668 122,365 

1914 .— 6,763 207,963 

1915 .— 85,844 . 176,693 

7. Schwedier Hagel-Versicheruftgs-Gesellschaft. 

1911 .— 20,471 767.685 

1912 .— 305.095 775.228 

1913 .+ 17.105 1,063,490 

1914 .— 704.465 695,185 

1915 .— 149,240 827,092 
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6ER3IAXY - IXStTRAXCE AND THSIET 


Yeats 


Suxplus and deficit Reserves on i Januaiy 
of the year of the succeding yeai 


II. Societies distributing PREsinrais. 

I. GreifswaMer Hagel-Versicherungs-GeseUschafi. 


1-911.— 4.603 872,345 

1912 .— 12,898 758.097 

1913 .— 26,083 1,050,100 

1914 .- 285,619 837,751 

1915 .— 27,227 955.075 


2. MecMeftburgiscJie Ha§d-Versic^ri0igs-Geselkchaft. 


.+ 37.712 793.238 

1912 .— 12,747 935.014 

1913 .+ 19.930 1.157.534 

1914 .+ 2,965 1,330,031 

1915 .+ 3.071 1.501,487 

3. Ostdetifscher Verband. 

« 

1911 .+ 69,863 338,717 

1912 .— 51.927 411.205 

1913 .- 127,450 374.171 

1914 .- 178,875 273,385 

1915 .+ 87,925 431.799 


The funds invested by the societies are distributed as follows among the 
various kinds of investments for the years from 1911 to 1912; 


Total 

Mort¬ 

gages 

Pro¬ 

jlfOans 

to 

Ipnbiic 

insti- 

tUr 

amoimt 

of 

invest¬ 

and 

mort¬ 

gage 

perty 

ments 

securi¬ 

ties 

in land 

tions 

tnaTfat 

marks 

marks 

marks] 


fl/oans 


Ope¬ 

Other 

on 

Secu¬ 

rations 

in- 

secu¬ 

rities 

of 

% vest¬ 

rities 


discount] 

ments 

marks] 

marks 

martrs 

marks] 


xgxoj 

1 

5 

1,209,094 

27.0 

107479 ] 24 

15,500 

2,672,942 59*6 

401,387 

75,660 

xgxi 

5*221,765 

1,245,898 

23.9 

104,440 

15,500, 

9,ooo| 13,327,410] 63.7 

443,857 

75,660 

xgxa 

4,854,714 

1,341^950 

27.6 

xoi , 6 o 9 | 

15,5001 

9,ooo| 2,828,886,58.3 

482,709 

75,660 


Receipts under the head of interest were as follows for these societies 
from 1911 to 1915 : 
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THE RESUETS OR INSURANCE AGUNST HAH, 



Soaches liavin^ milial 

SociLtiea dtetnbatin^ 


Year 

and additional premiums 

premiums 

Total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I9II . • 

. . 298,786 

91.496 

390,282 

1912 . 

. . 213,189 

145.251 

358.440 

1913 . . 

• • 245.154 

166,917 

412,071 

1914 . . 

395.299 

169,958 

565.257 

1915 . . 

■ • 489,059 

190,547 

679,606 


As regards the local mutual societies we have only a few data allowing 
the years 1914 and 1915 to be compared in point of their costs of adminis¬ 
tration and reserves. These data are the following: 


Costs 

\eai of adminubtration Reserve 

— marks marks 

1914. 100,000 3,000,0 o 


1915 . 80,000 . 3,115,000 

But these are no more than round figures. 

(To be conHnue£i> 






Part III: Credit 


MISCEW/ANEOUS nSTFORMATION EEEATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINB REPUBLIC. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE FRANCO-AHGENTINE MORTGAGE BANK IN 1917. — Report 
of the council of administration at the ordinary general meeting of 17 December 1917, in 
La Revue itcommique et financure, 38th year, No. 51, 22 December 1917. 

The activity of the Franco-Argentine Mortgage Bank in 1917 was pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the general situation of the Argentine Republic which 
was determined by the war. The difliculties of maritime transport for 
exporting the products of the country increased during the year, Moreover 
the grain harvests, on the excellence of which dependence had been placed, 
were universally disappointing owing to drought and the ravages of locusts, 
especially the maize harvest which was almost nullified. Exports were 
consequently even less than in the previous year. In 1915 the Argentine 
had exported 8,390,000 tons of grain but in 1916 this amount fell to 6,560,000 
tons and in the first ten months of 1917 it reached only 1,918,000 tons, as 
against 5,496,000 tons in the coresponding period of the preceding year. 

The scarcity of goods caused on the Argentine markets a rise in sale 
prices, which however only partially compensated agriculturists for the 
loss they suffered by the bad harvests. A lack of confidence caused a con¬ 
tinued backwardness to invest capital in real estate or commercial en- 
teiprise. 

The importation of foreign products, principally combustibles, remained 
vary limited, and the world war prevented Argentines from travelling and 
spending large sums abroad according to their former habit. The commer¬ 
cial balance was therefore again very favourable to the Argentine, and avail- 
lable capital, deposited in the banks, became more and more abundant. 
The value of imports in 1915 amounted to 227,000,000 dollars of gold, but 
fell in 1916 to 217,000,000 dollars of gold, and amounted in the first six 
months of 1917 only to 89,000,000 dollars of gold; whereas the value 
of exports amounted in 1915 to 558,000,000 dollars of gold, in'1916 to 
543,000,000 dollars of gold, and in the first half of 1917 to 305,000,000 gold 
doUaxs. The sum deposited in the banks was 687,000^000 gold dollars on 
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30 June 1916 and 817,000,000 gold dollars 01 30 June 1917. Foreign ex¬ 
change is consequentiy very favourable to the Argentine, and rate of inte¬ 
rest has fallen to an extent which makes that payable on mortgage loans 7 
per cent. 

For mortgage banks this situation had had the following results: 
a paralysis of business in real estate, a reduction of the demand for loans, a 
fall in the rate of interest and consequent numerous repayments. TSie 
bank has therefore made no new loans except in special conditions, pending 
the day when business will resume its normal course. 

On 30 June 1917 the number of bonds, amortized bonds being deducted, 
was 475,553 — namely 185,621 at 4 per cent., 240,664 at 4 % per cent, and 
49,248 at 5 per cent — and they represented a nominal capital of 237,776,500 
francs. On 30 June 1916 the amount of mortgage loans was 234,756,550 
francs. In 1916-1917 the bank had to examine 74 applications for loans 
for a nominal amount of 39,214,257 francs; and 32 of them, representing 
15,293,500 francs, were rejected Therefore the bank made only 42 new 
loans for the total sum of 23,920,757 francs. On the other hand it recovered, 
by repayments of mature loans, anticipated repajments and expropriations, 
30,490,750 francs. The amount of otrrent mortgage loans was therefore 
lessened by 6,569,992 francs, so that its total on 30 J une 1917 was 228,186,557 
francs. This sum was distributed as follows: 

urban loans. 15,247,950 francs. 

rural loans. 212,938,607 francs. 

Thus the rurcd loans represent 93.31 per cent, of the total ainount of cur¬ 
rent loans. 

The amount of annual paytnents due on 30 June 19x6 and not then paid 
was Iif836,777 francs. Since the half-yearly payments falling due in the 
year lately closed amounted to 19,660,342 francs the total annual pa3nnents 
to be received between i July 1916 and 30 July 1917 amounted to 31,497,120 
francs. Of this sum 19,112,027 francs were recovered, and therefore on 
30 Jime 1917 the amount of the annual payments due and not made was 
12,385,093 francs as against 11,836,771 francs at the same date in the pre¬ 
vious year. Assets in real estate amounted to 20,068,723 francs in 1916 and 
were raised to 24,473,613 francs by espropriations. 

Alihough influenced by unfavourable circumstances the year’s business 
gave a profit, after aU charges and tire normal amortizaton of bonds had 
been deducted, of 8,336,105 francs, which was almost equal to the profit 
of the previous year. It allowed, among other things, of the distribution of 
a dividend of 12 per cent, and of the payment into a new “ extraordinary 
reserve ” account of a sum of 6,000,000 francs. The company’s reserves 
reached altogether the sum of 23,472,083 francs which represented about 
120 per cent, of the paid-up capital. 
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INFOKM\lION REIv^TING TO CRFUIT 


BRITISH INDIA 

THB INDEBTEDNESS OF MEMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN MYSORE. 

Chajvdy (K.) in The Mysofe Economic Journal^ Vol III, No lo, October 1917. 

In order to get a rough idea as to how far rural indebtedness is being 
rdieved through co-operative societies, the registrar of co-operative socie¬ 
ties in Mysore asked each inspector in the department to select for investi¬ 
gation two rural societies in his range which had existed for at least four 
years and of which one was considered good and the other average. 

The resultant survey was not strictly scientific for the inspectors, who 
were the investigators, are not experts and the cases sdLected are not nume¬ 
rous enough to allow quite reliable conclusions to be formedi. The informa¬ 
tion collected is however very interesting. 

Forty-eight societies, operating over 170 villages, were selected for 
investigation; and 2,114 cases were investigated altogether. The 170 vil¬ 
lages contain 25,316 inhabited houses, and therefore the investigation in¬ 
volved less than 10 per cent, of the heads of families in the selected areas. 
The membership of the societies in these areas was 2,837. The 723 mem¬ 
bers which were left out of account did not originally belong to the societies. 

The total undebtedness of the members when the societies began work 
was Rs. 5,54,716, which gives an average of Rs. 260 a member. The present 
total indebtedness is Rs.5,55,296. These figures are remarkable for they 
show that indebtedness has remained practically stationary. Moreover 
after four y'ears of co-operation the members are indebted to a greater ex¬ 
tent to the sowcars than to the societies; roughly, they owe three and half 
lakhs to the former and only two and a half to the latter. The reason for 
the continued indebtedness to the sowcars is probably that these lenders allow 
a longer time for repayment and are more accommodating thau a society 
can be. It behoves societies, therefore, to review every year or at least 
once in three to five years the economic condition of their members. 

It appears to be the case that a fair proportion of the societies' loans 
have been used for productive purposes: the statistics show that 236 per¬ 
sons have used them to increase their lands and 387 to increase their working 
capital. It is also found that 892 persons, or 42 per cent., have reduced debts 
they contracted for unproductive purposes, while the condition of 1,057 
persons or 50 per cent, has remained stationary. One hundred and sixty- 
five persons, or 8 per cent., admitted that their condition has become worse 
since they became members, generally owing to circunstances beyond their 
control. Two hundred and three members of the depressed classes have been 
benefited. 

The r^strar of co-operative societies in Mysore concludes that the so- 
meties are weighed down by causes due mainly to ignorance. Education 
is the primary remedy; and as regards lending money, means have to be 
devised for spreading the repayment over a longer number of years 

The question of investigating the relief of indebtedness was discussed 
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at the Conference of Co-operators hdd in Mysore last September, and it 
was resolved that similar surveys should be conducted at periodic intervals. 
It is proposed to conduct a more elaborate survey of a Imyr number 
of societies during the current year. 

MEXICO. 

DIVISION OP MORTGAGED I/ANDS. — Dtarto 0 final. Nos. 106 and 2. Me'dco, 29 Decern - 
her 1017 and 3 January 1918. 

The law of 14 December 1917 has had force since i January 1918. 
It fixes moratoria for the payment of interest due on bonds of various kinds. 
Its importance from the agricultural point of view depends on the fact that 
it solves the question, so much debated in Mexico, as to the divisibility 
of large properties. Article ii establishes that if rural estates which are 
the security for mortgage credit axe divided, the payment of interest on 
that share of the credit which attaches to each of the parcels is also subject 
to a moratorium. Thus the law clearly solves this question, for it indubit¬ 
ably admits that mortgage credit can be divided. It provides that all 
credit secured by mortgages on rural property can itself be divided; and 
that each parcel into which a mortgaged property is divided remains bur¬ 
dened with a part of the credit proportionate to its whole amount, and that 
such parcel shall therefore be estimated to have a value proportionate to 
that of the whole mortgaged real estate. 

This law, the equitable character of which makes it very important, 
solves one of the most arduous problems connected with agriculture, espe¬ 
cially in Mexico where the indivisibility of lands has alwajTS stood more than 
elsewhere in the way of the development of small properties and therefore 
of the country’s real wealth. 

The constitutional revolution had for long proclaimed the division of 
estates, but this measure was prevented by the indivisible character of the 
mortgage credit in virtue of which a rural landowner would never have 
been able to parcel the vast estate he held because he would have been 
prevented from doing so by the mortgage which burdened it. 

The imi.>ortance of article ii of the law in question, called the article 
of the Pagos, is even better realized if it be remembred that in Mexico mort¬ 
gages amount to about 50,000,000 pesos, that about 80 per cent, of the 
estates are mortgaged, and that therefore the unmortgaged estates which 
could be divided axe few in number. 

The necessity for solving this grave problem was so urgent that the 
government might have been obliged itself to assume the cost of buying 
estates in order to resell them in small lots and thus to encourage small 
properties, a course which some St^'tes, such as San I/uis de Potosf, 
Mchoac&a, Vera-Cruz, Tabasco and others, have been obligedT to follow. 

As regards the landowners, they cannot but profit by this agrarian re¬ 
form, for if they wish to sell their lands they can do so more easily, the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of Mexico being as they are, in small lots than individed. 
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Such sales ■will not moreover be detrimental to the mortgagees, who will 
still have the secuiit5^ of mortgages, the only difference being that instead 
of, for example, one mortgager for 100,000 pesos there will be fifty mort¬ 
gagers for 2,000 pesos each, the security being provided no longer by one 
estate but by fifty small holdings, 

li it be a consequence of the reform that loans in cash diminish appre¬ 
ciably, the economic and social transformation of Mexico will have largely 
benefited. I/ittle b3* little the cleavage between the two classes of which we 
have spoken ■will disapxiear, and a new class of small proprietors vdll be 
formed, that is to sa^’ a rural population, attached to their small holdings, 
will be interested in giving the greatest possible impulse to agriculture in 
order that they ma3’’ secure for themselves a part of that wealth which the 
ver3" fertile land of Mexico can produce abundantly as soon as it is 
cultivated in the new conditions. 


TNITED STATES. 

THE PEACrXG OF FEDERAL FARM EOAXT BONDS. The Economic World, New York, 
13 January 191S. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed and the president has approved 
the Bill, introduced at the instance of the Federal Farm lyoan Board, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to purdiase farm loan bonds from 
the Federal Land Banks up to a total amount of $ 100,000,000 during the 
current fiscal year of the government, that is the twelve months ending 
30 June 1918. 

It is provided in the new law that any Federal Land Bank m&y at any 
time repurchase from the Treasury Department any part of the farm loan 
bonds sold to the latter, whether for purposes of redemption or of resale 
to investors — the repurchase price to be the par value and the accrued 
interest. 

It is however highly improbable that any farm loan bonds once lodged 
in the Treasury Departaent will ever be withdrawn except because they 
reach the date of their maturity. 

Up to I November 1917 private investors had purchased about 
$ 21,500,000 of fann loan bonds, which bear interest at the rate of 4^4 
cent, and are exempt from all forms of taxation induding the Federal income 
tax. More recen'tly however the market for these bonds among “the invest¬ 
ing public has ceased to exist, and it has therefore become impossible for 
the Federal Lund Banks, wi'thout the financial assistance of the government, 
to continue to provide money to meet the applications for farm loans of 
which there have been an ever increasing number. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AIvIvOTMENTS IN KNGI^AND WITH SPECIAI, REFERENCE 
TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


soxjRC^: 

Ashby (Arthur W.) AllotmenU and Small Holdings in OA]ordshire, The Clarendoti Press,Oxford, 

1917. 

An allotment has been defined as a small piece of land, detached from 
a cottage, let to a person to he cultivated by him as an aid to his sustenance, 
but not in substitution for his labour for wages ", in other words to be cul¬ 
tivated “ by agricultural labourers and other cottagers at their leisure and 
after they have performed their ordinary day's work ", The system of 
granting allotments is a modem recognition of an ancient principle of Eng¬ 
lish law. From the thirteenth century onwards various statutes have 
been based on the conception that the landless man is a danger to the State. 
It has been held that property best develops love of locality, community 
feeling and respect for law and independence. The modem element intro¬ 
duced into this conception is that a man's land may be detached from his 
dwelling, being thus an allotment in the present sense of the term: until 
the late eighteenth century an agricultural labourer never had any land 
except the garden about his cottage. 

As regards the economic and political value of allotments, diametric¬ 
ally opposite opinions have been held in modem times. We will here 
resume the results of experience. 


§ I. The history oe aei,otments. 

A. Fuel Allotments. — The system of granting allotments began with 
the vast endosures of common lands which took place all over England in 
the latter eighteenth and in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
lords of manors procured Act after Act enabling them to endose as their 
private property land which previously, as a vestige of the communal ba¬ 
sis of the feudal system, had belonged in a more or less defined sense to a 
conoununity. Among the communal rights most frequently and clearly defined 
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was that of the villagers to cut turf, peat, furze or wood for fuel on the 
commons of their villages, and it was often found necessary when enclosing 
commons to give compensation for this right. Between 1760 and 1801 
no less than 1,479 private Acts of Parliament were passed to enclose 2,428,721 
acres of land, and many of these Acts, especially those passed after 1790, 
provided for an allotment to the poor of the parish in lieu of fuel rights. 
Such allotments were generally made to the lord of the manor or the vicar 
and churchwardens in trust for the poor of the parish. Where they were 
not made fuel riots often took place in the winter immediately after an 
enclosure had been made. An Act passed in 1832 required the trustees 
to let lands allotted in lieu of fuel rights to industrious labourers and jour¬ 
neymen of good character 

B. Poor AlloUnents. — In 1819 the policy was initiated of allotting 
land as a measure of poor relief. The Poor Law of 1601 had made it the 
duty of the churchwardens and overseers of a parish to set poor people to 
work. In 1819 an Act authorized the churchwardens and overseers to 
purchase or hire, with the consent of the inhabitants of the parish, any plot 
of land up to twenty acres in extent, and to let it to such people as were 
poor and unemployed. The churchwardens and overseers were also em¬ 
powered to enclose wasteland, with the consent of the lord of the manor and 
the majority of the inhabitants, to improve it and to let it to the poor; 
and in 1832 they were given a similar power to enclose crown lands, and the 
limit of the land they could hire for enclosure was extended to fifty acres. 
In 1845 the General Enclosure Act provided that whenever an enclosure 
was made a plot of land should be granted for “ field gardens " for the la¬ 
bouring poor of the parish affected, and that these field gardens should be 
mans^ed by a body to be styled the Allotment Wardens. The power of 
appointing the latter and the powers of the trustees and the churchwardens 
and overseers have now passed to the parish and district councils. 

C. Allotments Provided by Private Action. — The Poor Law Commis¬ 
sion of 1832 collected information on the subject of allotments. They 
decided: 

a) that the amount of land which a labourer can cultivate is usually 
small, less than haU an acre; 

h) that if he pay rent at the rate of £3 an acre he can sometimes 
obtain a yearly profit of £2.145 by cultivating a quarter of an acre, or 
£4.45 6 d if his own work be not counted as an item of cost ; 

c) that the occupation of land by labourers is beneficial to lessors as 
well as to labourers; 

i) that the system of letting land by private individuals is beneficial, 
but the system of letting land by parish officials is rarely successful. 

The commissioners added: “ Since it appears that land may be let 
to labourers on profitable terms, the necessity for a public enquiry on these 
Joints seems to be at an end. A practice which is beneficial to both par¬ 
ties, and is known to be so, may be left to the care of their own self-interest. 
The evidence shows that it is rapidly extending, and we have no doubt that 
as its utility is perceived, it will spread still more rapidly, and that experience 
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will show, if it has not already shown, on what mutual stipulations it can 
best be effected 

Thereafter the formation of allotments was left to private enteiprise. 
From 1850 onwards the total area they occupied was considerably extended. 
Owners of small fields took advantage of the demand and let them in stnall 
parcels at increased rents. Some owners of large estates provided field 
gardens or larger allotments for the labourers. The rents were generally 
higher by a considerable amount, sometimes by as much as 300 per cent., 
than the rents of farm land of equal fertility and convenience. 

The movement for combination among agricultural labourers in the 
seventies, known as the I/abourers' Union movement, tended to increase 
the number of allotments. The National Labourers' Union found it diffi¬ 
cult to decide whether or not to make a demand for allotments an item of 
its programme, but such demand was in some cases included in local offi¬ 
cial programmes, and its inclusion was much favoured by middle-class 
suppoiters of the movement. 

D. Allotments on Chanty Land. — The Labourers' Union brought the 
condition of agricultural labourers before the attention of the public, and 
one result of this circumstances was a departure from the policy, enunciat¬ 
ed by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1832, of leaving the formation of 
allotments to private initiative. The Allotments Extension Act of 1882 
requires that trustees bolding land for the benefit of the poor of a paridi, 
as the result of bequests and gifts by charitable persons, set apart a suitable 
portion thereof for allotments. On the petition of four labourers eligible 
for receiving land the Charit^^ Commissioners may enforce this Act. The 
trustees need not however grant land for allotments if they show that the 
land they hold is unfit to provide such, or that to divide one portion thereof 
into allotments will injure the remaining portion. 

The passage of this Act was immediately followed by a considerable 
increase in the area of land available for allotments. 

E- Allotments Provided by Public Action, — Since 1887 the system of 
leaving the provision of allotments to private action has ^en completely 
abandoned. Under the Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890 and the Local 
Government Act of 1894, it became the duty of urban and rural sanitary 
authorities to take into consideration any representation as to a demand 
for allotments made to them in writing by any six parliamentary electors 
or ratepayers resident in an urban district or a rural parish, whichever of 
these might be concerned. If the authorities were, after enquiry, of opi¬ 
nion that there was a demand for allotments on the part of the labouring 
population affected, they might buy or hire land, making a voluntary agree¬ 
ment with-^the owner, and let it in allotments to such labouring population. 
After 1894 the parish council could also make representations as to allot¬ 
ments to the district council, and there was a provision for transferring the 
powers of the latter council, if it failed to act on the representation, to the 
county council. A district council was allowed to borrow money in order 
to acquire, improve or adapt land. It was stipulated that no land should 
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be acquired except at a reasonable rent and on reasonable terms, and that 
the rents obtained should cover all expenses. 

Under the Allotments Act of 1890 a county council was compelled to 
have a standing committee for allotments, which committee must institute 
an enquiry’ if the sanitarj’ authorities failed to obtain land for allotments 
by voluntary agreements. If such enquiry showed that unreasonable 
conditions for selling or letting land caused the failure, the count}" council 
might exercise certain comx>ulsory powers. If it failed to do so, the parish 
or district council might apply to the Local Government Board for an or¬ 
der, which did not however become effecti\e until it had been admitted by 
Parliament. 

Under the Local Government Act of 1894 a parish council had power 
to pro\"ide land for allotments if such could be hired by voluntary agree¬ 
ment. Mlxen this was impossible the parish council must apply to the 
county council to make an order which was subject to confirmation by the 
Local Government Board. Land hired by voluntar}" agreement could be 
let in allotments of not more than one acre to one person, land hired com- 
]'*ulsoiily in allotments of not more than one acre of arable and three acres 
of pasture land to one person. A tenant might erect a stable, cow-byre 
or bam on land hired voluntarih" but not on land hired compulsorily. 

Up to 190 S a district or parish council could, with the consent of 
the local Government Board, make general regulations for the use of the 
allotments it pro\ided. These usually made the four following stipulations: 

1) That the tenant should keep the allotment free from weeds, ma¬ 
nure it and otherwise maintain it in a stSte of j)roper cultivation ; 

2) That he .should not plant any trees or shrubs so as to injure any 
adjacent allotments; 

3) That he should keep every hedge forming part of his allotment pro¬ 
perly cut and trimmed: 

4) That he should not deposit weeds, manure or other obstructive 
matter on any road or path, or cause any ntiisance or annoyance to the 
holder of any other allotment. 

In some cases it has been found necessarj" by public authorities, allot¬ 
ment societies and landown>.rs to take charge of all fences; and in such 
cases the cost of attending to them is apportioned to each tenant in addition 
to his rent. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908 repeals @.nd consoli¬ 
dates the Allotments Acts of i88;r and 1890 and also another Allotments 
Act of 1907, Under the new Act it remains the duty of local councils, when 
land can be obtained at a reasonable rent or reasonable conditions, to pro¬ 
vide, by voluntary hiring, allotments to be let “ to peroons belonging to 
the labouring population in the borough, district or paridi who desire to 
take them. All expenses must be covered by the rent charged. The 
council ma}" erect and adapt buildings, but must not erect more than one 
house on each allotment nor any house on less than one acre of land. 

A local council may not cede more than five acres of land, in one 
or several allotments,to anyone person without the consent of the county 
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council, and is not bound to provide more than one acre to one applicant. 
It may let land to co-operative societies, who alone may sublet allotted land. 
If a council fail to let all the land it holds as allotments, it may let it other¬ 
wise as profitably as possible, reserving the right to retahe possession within 
a twelvemonth. A council may elect iUlotment Wardens, to hold office at 
its pleasure, and delegate powers to them. Existing trustees or Allot¬ 
ment Wardens may transfer their land and powers to a council. Should 
a local council fail to provide land for allotments the county council may 
do so. 

The Act of 1908 transfers all powers connected with allotments and un¬ 
concerned with finance which were previously held by the lyocal Govern¬ 
ment Board to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, which body may 
moreover transfer the powders of the councils to the Small Holdings Com¬ 
missioners in case of necessity. 


§ 2. The Conditions oe AeIiOTments 

In this paper we will illustrate the facts as to allotments in England 
by particnlar reference to the count}’ of Oxford. 

The 14,564 allotments in Oxforihire in 1887 were distributed as fol¬ 


lows according to their area: 

Numtier 

ot 

Area allotments 

less than one eighth of an acre. 4450 

Between an eighth and a quarter of an acre. 4,774 

a quarter and one acre. 4,655 

> one and four acres: arable. 609 

>1 » » )» » pasture.. 64 

• )» )• » arable and pasture. 12 


14.564 

Thus 9,224 were garden allotments, not more than a quarter of an acre 
in area; and 5,340 were field allotments, between one fourth of an acre and 
five acres in size. 

The allotments were distributed in 1914 ingroupsfoundin 166 parishes: 


99 parishes had i group each. 99 

31 » » 2 groups » 62 

14 i) » 3 )» » 4^ 

5 » )} 4 >« 20 

17 » )> 5 or more .. 98 


321 groups. 


giving a total of 
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Where there was only one group of allotments in a parish these were 
almost always garden allotments, and where there was more than one they 
usually included at least one group of garden allotments. 

The garden allotments are thus much better distributed over the county 
than the field allotments. Usually there are six or eight of them on an acre 
of land. They are occupied by all classes of workers, both urban and rural. 

In Oxfordshire most of the garden allotments are let on a half yearly 
tenancy, generally concluding at Michaelmas and Lady Day; the field 
allotments on a yearly tenancy generally concluding at Michaelmas. The 
rent of garden allotments is paid quarterly almost without exception, the 
rent of fidd allotments generally half-yearly but occasionally quarteri3’. 

The rents of field allotments range from los. to 45s- per acre a year, the 
cheaper land often belonging to charities but not infrequently to private 
owners. The rentsof field allotments provided by the parish councils approxi¬ 
mate to 30S an acre. Garden allotments in villages are commonly let at 
the rate of about £3 an acre. The rent is calculated on a pole and is nearly 
always betvreen and 6i. a pole. In the towns these plots are more highly 
rented: at Bicester one group realizes nearty £9 per acre, at Witney £8; 
and rents only slightly lower are found near the other centres of population* 
The rates of garden allotments are generally paid by the owner, or by 
the lessor if the latter be an association or a public authority. The tenants 
of field allotments occasionally pay rates for their individual plots, but it 
is the general practice for the holder of a group of allotments to pay all 
rates for it. In the case of field allotments outgoing tenants seldom ask 
for compensation for improvements but compensation for crops, improve¬ 
ments and sometimes buildings on garden plots is freely demanded and paid. 

A. Urban Garden Allotments. — The staple crops of urban garden allot- 
maits are potatoes and green crops, the latter varying with the seasons. The 
skill with which most of the tenants procure a constant supply of vegetables 
is remarkable. The other crops vary with the needs or desires of the culti¬ 
vators. Most of these grow flowers, especially roses, hardy perennials, 
and sweet peas. Quite frequently a small glass house or frame is to be seen 
on an allotment. Strawberries and other fruit are often found. In a few 
cases rye and vetches and more rarely lucerne and clover are grown, eq)eci- 
ally by small tradesmen or private persons who keep a pony. They are 
sown very early in the autumn and taken off in April, in time to allow po¬ 
tatoes and ether crops to be planted althot^gh a considerable amount of 
fodder has been supplied in the spring. 

Usually these town allotments are cultivated entirely by hand but 
sometimes a plough or even a harrow is used. Ploughing generally costs 
IS M a chain, the minimum for a job being is. 6 d., and it is done for hire 
by small hauliers who keep one horse. But the holder of a garden allot- 
ment who has ploughing done is rarely a successful or permanent cultivator. 

The monetary costs of working a twenty-pole allotment in an urban 
neighbourheed in Oxfordshire in 1914 were estimated as follows: 
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£ 

s 

D 

£ 

S 

1> 

Rent. 


15 

0 to 

I 

0 

0 

Manures. 


15 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Seeds and plants . 


10 

0 


15 

0 

Tools. 

Interest on cost of shed 01 


2 

i'i ) 


2 

fr 



2 

5 i 


2 

& 


It is practically impossible to calculate the amotint of labour used. No 
records on this point seem to have been kept by any holder, and any which 
were available would be of doubtful value for the holders spend much time 
on their allotments not working but “ seeing things grow”. Saturday or 
other holiday afternoons provide the chief gardening time. The cost of 
fertilizing town allotments appeared in 1914 to be continually increasing,, 
partly because in several towns motors had supplanted horses to such an 
extent that the supply of manure was much curtailed. Some holders were 
using fertilizers other than manures, but with little success since they rarely 
bought them in pure forms. 

Most cultivators were unable to estimate the amount and the value of 
the produce of their allotments ; but there was on the other hand a very dose 
agreement between all the estimates which were made. Occupiers of twenty- 
pole plots who grew on them staple crops stated that their produce was 
worth from 3s. to 4s, a week all through the year, on the basis of purchase 
prices in the local shops. Some few sold part of their produce, but few or 
none cultivated espedally for this purpose. If the value of these allotments 
were calculated on a purely commercial basis the balance would probably be 
on the debit side: the dose attention to the planting and watering of 
crops, the time spent in tramping to and from the allotment, to say noth¬ 
ing of the primary work and the actual outlay in money, would outweigh 
the yidd. 

Urban garden allotments cannot therefore be regarded as making an 
important addition to labourers' incomes. Many of their holders are in¬ 
deed not labourers but artisans and small tradesmen. Their chief value is 
that they provide pleasant and healthful occupation for the cultivators’ lei¬ 
sure. Often their holders are country-bred and have the realfarmer’s instinct. 
The work tends to arouse intelligence. The produce of the plots contri¬ 
butes directly to the health of the gardeners’ families, and sometimes, when 
flowers are grown, brings beauty into their homes. 

B. Xural Garden Allotments. — A rural garden allotment is almost 
invariably cultivated by hand to produce vegetables for the holder’s family. 
In some of the groups there is a rule against ploughing or growing com. 
Sometimes rye, vetches, lucerne and clover are grown, for the same purposea 
as in towns except that very occasionally they are dug into the soil to serve 
as manure. The crops depend largely on the size of the gardens attached 
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to their holders' cottages. Where these gardens do not exist or are very 
small almost every garden crop, including flowers and fruit, may be found in 
the allotments; but where there are big cottage gardens the allotments are 
used to produce two or three staple crops needing comparatively little at¬ 
tention and protection, such as potatoes, parsnips, carrots and sometimes 
onions and greens. 

The villager obtains manure more easily than the townsman but is un¬ 
der a disadvantage as to leisure. He has to do all his work after fiv’^e in 
the evening, for he has no weekly half-holiday’ and is too cognizant of public 
opinion ever to work on Sunday. This probably is why his plot is less pro¬ 
ductive than the townsman’s. In 1914 the direct value of a twenty-pole 
allotment to a village labourer in Oxfordshire varied from is. bd. to 2S. 6rf. 
a wedi according to the nature of the crops and the closeness of^ultivation. 
It was estimated however that from 20 to 25 per cent, of the diet of many 
rural labourers’ families was directly provided by gardens and garden allot¬ 
ments, to say’* nothing of indirect products in the form of butter and eggs. 
Fresh vegetables are more necessary in the country than in towns where 
fresh meat is more easily obtained. 

The actual monetary cost of a village garden allotment in Oxfordshire 
was placed in 1914 at about £1.75. 6 d. a year, namely 7s. 6rf. for rent, 15s. 
for manure and 5s. for seeds. 

As in towns so in the country garden allotments have a social and moral 
as well as an economic value. The allotments and the cottage gardens have 
given rise to local horticultural associations which hold annual shows for 
the encouragement of good gardening. 

C. Field AlloUmfits, — Most of the field allotments in Oxfordshire are 
situated in the lighter arable districts of the county’, where employment is 
dack in the winter and where the soil can be worked by the labourer at 
almost any time. 

Between 1880 and 1914 a change took place in the method of cultivat¬ 
ing Oxfordshire field allotments. Before 1880 nearly all the work was done 
by hand and horses were used only for carting purposes. When the plots 
were of no more than one or two roods maniure, potatoes and roots were 
carried from or to the village in barrows or trucks. A cart, which was of¬ 
ten borrowed from the farmer, was used only to gather in the com. 

The change from manual to horse cultivation was caused first by the 
diminution in the number of casual agricultural labourers and the growing 
unwillingness of such as remained to dig. Further the increasing regularity 
of employment enabled the labourer to hire the village haulier to plough 
his land. Secondly the change arose from the increasing use of the small 
plough for one or two horses, which has been introduced into the midland 
counties within the last fifteen years and is now to be found on all the 
groups of field allotments in Oxfordshire. In the third place when new al¬ 
lotments were made in the later eighties and the nineties much more liberal 
allowances than previously were made for roads, and these facilitate the 
use of horses. 

Where an allotment is on light soil the holder halves it whenever pos- 
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sible, using one half for wheat and the other half for potatoes and barley. 
On the heavier soils beans take the place of barley and heavier crops of 
wheat are usually raised. Ma’igolds and Swedish turnips are the favourite 
root crops because they can be used to feed pigs. 

The following tables show approximately the annual profit derived 
before 1914 from cultivating an allotment of one acre by hand and by 
horses, respectively. 

Allotment of i acre worked by hand. 


nent. 

. 1 

10 0 

Wheat, % acre. 20 bushels at 4s. . 

A 

0 0 

30 days* work at 2s. 6rf. a day. 

• 3 3 C 5 0 

Beans, 3 V% chains. 15 bushels at 4s. 

3 

0 0 

Manure (value), 5 loads .... 

I 

5 0 

Potatoes, I chain. 12 cwt. at 5s 

3 

0 0 

Cartage. 

I 

0 0 

'Mangolds, chain, i ton . . . 


12 0 

Thieshing, 35 bushels at 4df. . 


IX 8 




Seed. . . . 

T 

0 0 





Total 


Thus a net profit of fii.ios. 4^. a year is realized, unlessthe value of the 
straw be taken to equal the cost of the manure when the profit becomes 
£2.155. 4i. 


Allotment of i acre worked by horses. 


Cost. 


Itent.I 10 o 

Ploughing ... .100 

ltIanure,5loa<Js.i 50 

Spreading ... i 6 

Seeding 3/4 acres, harrowing ... 50 

Cartage. . 100 

Seed.100 

Threshing 38 bushels at 4^. a bushel 9 3 

^scellaneoas ^ork: 10 da^s at 3f. 

6 d, a daj.i 50 


Ydd. 

£ V d 

Wheat % acre, 16 bushels at 4s, . 340 

Beans or barley, j K chains, 13 bu¬ 


shels at 49. . 280 

Potatoes, I chain, 10 cwt. at 5s.. , 3 10 o 

Mangolds, ^ chain, X5 cwt. . . 90 


Total ... 7 15 9 


If the value of the manure be taken to be equal to that of the straw the 
net profit in the latter case is fiz.os. 3^. Cultivation by hand is therefore 
both more productive as regards gross yield and more profitable than culti¬ 
vation by horses. 

In 1914 labourers cultivated field allotments in order to sell their pro¬ 
duce in only a few instances in Oxfordshire. 

To the weekly addition to his income of qi. or 15. from the net profit 
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of his field allotment must be added the value of the labourer’s pig, fed from 
its produce. A well cultivated allotment and good pigsty provide an 
Oxfordshire labourer with the means of adding about 2s. 6 A, a week to his 
weekly earnings, and this sum amounts to 12 or 15 per cent, of the incomes 
of many homes. 

In Oxfordshire the allotment system is favoured by the fact that the 
agricultural working day last as a rule only from seven in the morning to 
five in the evening, with intervals amounting to an hour and a half for 
meals. In the past labourers have sometimes overworked themselves in 
order to cultivate their allotments; but this condition has been ameliorat¬ 
ed by the advent of the plough, the smaller size of allotments, and the great¬ 
er demand for agricultural labour. Yet were the rate of wages raised there 
is no doubt that, especially if working hours were at the same time slightly 
^'‘ugthened, there would be a lessened demand for allotments. 

5 2 . The CONNECTION BETWEEN ALLOTMENTS AND WAGES. 

In connection with the historical sketch with which we began this ar¬ 
ticle certain numerical data as to the coimty of Oxford acquire signifi¬ 
cance. From 1825 to 1840 there were some 600 to 800 allotments in Ox¬ 
fordshire, and they seem to have been almost entirely fuel allotments. In 
this county there was little or no recourse to the formation of allotments 
as a measure of poor relief. The provision in the General Enclosures Act 
of 1845 and private initiative brought the number of allotments up to 
9,000 in 1871. The effect of di'viding the property of the charities of 
nineteen villages, and also the activity of parish, borough and county 
councils, and to a less degree of district councils, helped to make this 
number 14,700 in 1885 and nearly 18,000 in 1889. In the next twenty- 
five years new formations of allotments on the one hand were counter¬ 
balanced by relinquishments on the other, so that in 1914 the increase 
in their number since 1889 was one of only about 5 per cent. Private 
persons and corporations other than administrative bodies have re¬ 
mained the chief providers of allotments in Oxfordshire. Ko less than 
162 of the 321 groups of allotments belonged in 1914 to private landowners, 
thirty-seven groups to ecclesiastical authorities, and thirty to colleges, 
hospitals and schools. This circumstance seems to prove both that to let 
land as allotments is profitable and that the demand for them is spontaneous. 
Public authorities in this county^ have hardly ever made use of their 
powers to use compifision for the provision of allotments. 

As regards the difficult question of the connection between wages and 
allotments, it appears that until the seventies at any rate the multiplica¬ 
tion of allotments in Oxfordshire did not accompany falling wages. In 
1850 the average weekly wage of an ordinary farm labourer in the county 
was between 8s. and 9s., in 1867 from los. to ns., in 1867 from 12s. 
to 14^., and in 1875 from 12s. to 145. The fact that allotments could be 
used to supplement inadequate wrages had however already been publicly 
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recognized. The Royal Commission on Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture had reported in 1867 “ that the best method by 
which the pecuniary condition of the agricultural labourer, where low, ran 
be improved, and to which the legislature could give a salutary stimulus by 
simple and unobjectionable means ", was " a more general adoption of 
the practice of attaching such an amount of land to the labourer's cottage, 
or, in default of that, of assigning to him such an amount of land as near 
his dwelling as possible, as will profitably employ the leisure hours of him¬ 
self or his family After the breakdown of the efforts of the agricultural 
labourer to improve his condition in the seventies, landlords, farmers and 
the State adopted the expedient recommended by the commission. Oxford¬ 
shire farmers began to employ men, engaged by the week, for short hours and 
on low wages, and allowed them to increase their income by cultivating 
allotments. In 1881 the average weekly wage of a labourer in the county 
was only about iis.; it was 12s. in 1886 and in 1891. Farmers recognize 
the part played by allotments in that they pay the highest wages to and exact 
most hours of work from, the men who live in farm or " tied ” cottages and 
have to buy all their food. 

It should be remembered that Oxfordshire has been one of the coun¬ 
ties least affected by the industrial development of the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries, and consequently it has always had a low rate of wages for 
agricultural labour. In 1914 it was only in Oxfordshire, Suffolk and Nor¬ 
folk, of allEnglish counties, that the totd average earnings of farm labourers 
were less than i6s. a week. In 1909 Oxfordshire was one of the agricultural 
counties which had the highest percentage of pauperism. 

In the years immediatdy preceding 1914 there was said to be a slightly 
lessened demand for small allotments, due to an increasing security of em¬ 
ployment and the small rise in wages which had followed on the emigration 
and migration of the younger labourers. 

* 

« * 

-lO conclude, we find that the demand for allotments is due to twu caue 
ses. The first, which applies only to the demand for rural allotments, si 
that the wages earned by agricultural labourers before the war were in som- 
English counties not enough to maintain them and their f am il ie s and to 
provide against the average ridrs of sickness or old age. Even during the 
best working years of an Oxfordshire labourer's life extra exertion on an 
allotment was necessary to enable him to bring up his family in health and 
decency; and in old age he and'his wife generally had to be assisted by the 
poor-relief authorities. The second cause for the demand for allotments 
is operative in towns and the country alike. It is that an En glish m a n, espe¬ 
cially if he be of peasant origin, has a strong instinct for the land and a de¬ 
sire to make plants grow. When a tradition of more or less personal con¬ 
trol of land is implanted in families, an irresistible dem a nd for small plots 
of land arises. 
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FRANCE. 

THE DEPAHTMEXTAI, COMMITTEES OF AGRICUI^TLTUU; ACTION. 

According to a report, dated 14 January 1918, made by the Mnister 
of Agriculture to the President of the Republic, the Coniites d*action agricole 
which were instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 Pebruary 1916(1) have fulfilled 
the important task assigned to them in numerous communes, but there are 
stiH too many communes which, in spite of the right to make requisitions 
and the faculties they acquired under the lavr of 16 October 1916 (2), have 
not determined to undertake the amount of agriculture which might right¬ 
fully have been esj^ected of them. 

Many of these committees have not fulfilled their functions; they 
have lacked that intelligent impulsion which might have given them guiding 
ideas and might have helped them to overcome the administrative difficulties 
to which the aforesaid law gives rise. 

The directors of the agricultural services have been engrossed by vic¬ 
tualling work which other officials might have accomplished, and have not 
therefore maintained sufficiently continuous relations with these commit- 
tees. They have confined themselves too much to the task of distribution, 
whereas their true mission was to devote themsdves above all to the main¬ 
tenance and encouragement of production. 

A circular of the ^Minister of Agriculture, dated 3 November 1917, put 
these officials back in their right place. The minister felt himself obliged to 
complete and amplify their action by instituting adepartmental agency which 
would stimulate their energies and supplement their shortcomings, and give 
to the local committees practical advice in the matter of applying the law 
of 6 October 1916. These departmental committees will further serve as 
connecting links between the communal committees and the commissaries 
to s^cultiue instituted by the decree of 24 December 1917, and the latter 
will have a means of informing themsdves directly and rapidly as to press¬ 
ing needs in the various regions, and of giving to production a bias which 
wiU conform to the general interest. To secure this end the following de¬ 
cree was promulgated on 14 January 1918: 

" Art. I. — There is created in the capital of each department and for 
the duration of the war a departmental committee of agricultural action, 
composed of the prefect who is chairman, and of the director of agriculturai 


(x) See OUT issue for April 1916, pp. 87 to 91. 

(s) See our issue for November 19x6, pp. 123-127. 
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services and one agricnlturist for each arrondissement, chosen by the prefect 
from two nominees of the agricnltural associations of the department. 

'' Art. 2. — It is the duty of the committee : 

1st. To inspect the working of the communal committees of agricultu¬ 
ral action instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916 ; 

“ 2nd. To help these latter committees to overcome difficulties in apply¬ 
ing the law of 6 October 1916, intervening for such end with the owners or 
the usual farmers of uncultivated lands and causing, when necessary, that 
these lands be requisitioned and made profitable ; 

" 3rd. To maintain relations with the commissaries to agriculture in 
order to receive guiding ideas from them and to give to agriculture and stock 
raising the direction which is favourable to the general interest and to the 
necessities of the time ; 

" 4th, To inform these commissaries of the needs of communes for la¬ 
bour, machinery, seeds, manures, repairs, fertilizers and other things neces¬ 
sary to agriculture ; 

" 5th. To come to an understanding with the departmental labour com¬ 
missions and the offices for the distribution of chemical products, in o^er 
to make the best possible use of the factors of production; 

“ 6th. To propose to the Minister of Agriculture and of Victualling mea¬ 
sures fitted to encourage tiUers of the soil, and in particular to indicate mi¬ 
nimum prices to be observed in buying provisions and animals for victuall¬ 
ing the army and the civilian population. 

Art. 3. — The departmental committees supersede inefficient commu¬ 
nal commitees and take, in their place, the steps necessary to bringing un¬ 
cultivated land under cultivation, in the conditions contemplated by the 
first article of the law of 6 October 1916. 

Art. 4. — Every departmental committee draws up a programme of 
activity at the begiiming of each agricultural season, on the basis of a report 
presented by the director of agricultural services. 

As soon as this decree is published the committees will proceed to 
make a rapid investigation in order to determine the number of abandoned 
farms and the areas uncultivated. Thereafter they will immediately draw 
up a plan for cultivation with a view to the spring sowing. 

“ Art, 5. — Every departmental committee holds at least one meeting a 
fortnight. It also meets as often as the prefect or the commissaries to agri¬ 
culture think necessary. 

" The resolutions of each committee are passed by a majority of the 
votes of the members present at a meeting. 

“ Art. 6. — In order to have hdp in any initiative it takes and in the 
execution of its programme the committee may request a hearing from, and 
the co-operation of civil and military personages within its department, espe- 
ciallv professors of agriculture and officers superintending agricultural la¬ 
bour". 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ENQUIRY INTO CONDITIOSS OR AGRICUETURAI, IKIPEOYMENT IN ENGLAND 
.AND WAIiES .—The Journal of the Bomri of Agriculture, Vol. EZIV, No. lo, Eondou, 
Januart 1918. 

For the information of the Agricultural Wages Board the Board of Agri- 
ctdttire is instituting a general enquiry throughout England and Wales into 
the present conditions of employment in agriculture. It will be conducted 
by fourteen investigators each of whom will be responsible for collecting 
information within an area allotted to him and presenting a report to the 
Agricultural Wages Board. The scope of the enquiry is limited to questions 
which necessarily arise when minimum wages are fixed, such as those of the 
present rates of wages for time and piece-work, the benefits and advantages 
supplementary to wages in cadi, the hours of labour, the rents and tenure 
of cottages, and the general economic conditions affecting farm workers. 
On these subjects no official information on a comprehensive basis has been 
obtained for many years, and therefore it is necessary that the Wages Board 
should possess a general survey of present conditions. Such a survey will 
much assist this board in considering in a broad spirit the reports which will 
in due course reach it from the thirty-nine District Committees in the 
country. 


ITAI/Y. 


AGRICUI/TURAI# MOBH^IZATION. — Gazzetta Ufficiau del Rezno d*ltaUa, No. 44, Rome, 
21 Februais^ 1918. 

The decree on agricultural mobilization, dated 14 February 1918, 
Iso. 147, contains a collection of very important provisions, made on the 
proposal of the ]!klinister of Agriculture, the Hon. Aliliani, in order to 
promote all possible intensification of the cultivation of foodstuffs. We 
will resume the principal of these provisions. 

i) The Powers of the Ministry of Agriculture. — For the duration of 
the war and throughout the whole of the succeeding faimingyear, the Mini¬ 
ster of Agriculture will, in order to obtain an increased agricultural produc¬ 
tion, provide for the inspection of crops, the organization of agricultural 
labour and the more profitable distribution of the means of labour and pro¬ 
duction. This minister is therefore, without prejudice to the powers con¬ 
ferred on him by the provisions in force, enabled by Article i of the decree: 

d) to promote, organize and enforce the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands, or exceptionally changes of crops in the interest of the country; 

6) to promote the utilization, especially during the periods of intense 
agricultural labour, of available soldiers and prisoners of war, and to 
r^ulate the exemptions from military service and military concessions to 
agricultural labourers which the mUitaxy authorities will grant in accord¬ 
ance with indications supplied by agencies depending on the minister; 
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c) to facilitate the employment on farms of managers and labourers 
by oiganizirig voluntary loans of labour or, if this prove insuf&cient, by 
official compulsion; 

d) to promote the increased manufacture of manures, fertilizers and 
agricultural machinery and the preparation and selection of seeds, and to 
supervise production and trade; 

e) to distribute labour, machinery, implements of labour, fertili¬ 
zers and manures so as to secure the maximum yield, and to facilitate the 
transport of labour and all else necessary to agricultural production; 

f) in general to adopt all measures aiming at the increase of agricul¬ 
tural production and the protection of the production of foodstuffs. 

The powers provided in paragraphs «), c), e) and /) may be delegated to 
che prefects of the provinces or to persons specialty commissioned to exer- 
tise them. 

2) The Occupation of Uncultivated Lands. — If the provisions made 
under Article i, paragraph a) of the decree be not observed, or if the enforce¬ 
ment of the cultivation of lands, in accordance with Article 3 of the decree 
of the Lieutenant of the Kingdom dated 10 May 1917, No. 788 be resi¬ 
sted, the temporary seizure of the lands, rural buildings and stock concer¬ 
ned may be ordered. The resultant occupation will be for a maximum 
period of six years, and in accordance with the prefect's decree which will 
also fix:the amount of the indemnity due. This indemnity is determined on 
equitable principles; it will be paid at the expiry of the period of occupation, 
and repaid to the State by the farmers, cultivators or institutions who have 
taken charge of the farm in question. The inventory of the farm is to be 
made officially, when it is taken over and when the temporary farmer 
leaves it. The occupied lands are granted to institutions, associations or tem¬ 
porary farmers, the owner not being excluded, on terms fixed by a contract 
drawn up by the pro\'incial commissaries of agriculture, or, if these delegate 
their right, by the registrar. The due paid by the concessionaries to the 
State is placed to a special account, to which will be paid the indemnity 
owed by the State to the owners or others ha\ing rights in the land. The 
recovery of dues from concessionaries will be made according to the forms 
and privileges fixed for the recovery of Treasmy taxes. At the time the 
concession is made the due may be replaced by an imdertaking to give the 
State determined quantities of the foodstuffs which are to be grown. 

3) Organization. — Other articles of the decree establish rules for the 
compulsory enlistment of labour for agriculture and thus constitute the 
agency for agricultural mobilization. 

In general persons of both sexes ma^" thus be enlisted if agricultural 
labour be their usual occupation or if they are considered suitable for it 
in ever3" wajL Labour thus compulsorily requisitioned is preferably em¬ 
ployed locally. The scale of wages, possible allowances in kind, and every 
other condition of the employment of such labour, are determined by agree¬ 
ment betw'een those concerned, but may never be less advantageous to the 
labourer than those which agreed scales or collective labour contracts have 
established in a given neighbourhood. If no agreed scales of this kind exist 
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customan-^ rates must be observed. The official enrolment of labourers 
for agrictdture and agricultural industries ^ill have precedence over the 
enlistment of labour for other industries. 

Besides a central committee for agricultural mobilization, to which 
belong, among others, four members chosen from persons having particu¬ 
larly the scientific and technical knowledge which concerns agriculture, two 
farmer members, and two agricultural labourers, as well as the general di¬ 
rectors of agriculture and the department of agricultural mobilization, the 
general director of labour, etc., there is established in each province an 
agricultural commissarj' who will preside over a special section of the pro¬ 
vincial commission of agriculture. Profusion is also made for communal 
and intercommunal agricultural commissaries for the service of mobiliza¬ 
tion. Other duties are entrusted to the agricultural associations and insti¬ 
tutions. 

There follow other rules, among them those which govern the soldiers 
exempted in the interests of agriculture, those which explain the enquiries 
which must be made before the decree is applied, and those concerned with 
finance. 

To conclude: the ideas informing this agricultural mobilization may be 
resumed as i) that of promoting and if necessaiy compelling the cultivation 
of uncultivated lands, and the transformations of crops necessary to the 
production of foodstuffs; 2) that of organizing first the voluntary, and se- 
condl5% if necessary, the compulsory enlistment of agricultural labourers; 
3) that of promoting all possible increase of means of production. 


:mexico. 

IiEGISEATIVE reforms IX FAVOUR OF EAEOURBRSIX THE STATE OP JAEISCO 

— BjilsHn ds la Cdmira Aqrisola Sacional JaUscicnse^ Second Series, Vol. I, Nos. 6, 

7 and 3 , September, October and November 1917. 

The State of Jalisco (i) has promulgated some important legislative 
measures for the improvement of the position of labourers generally and 
of agricultural labour in particular: 

These reforms cover: 

I. The payment of labourers; 

II. The T^ulation of contracts of metayage ; 

III. The institution of special commissions to apply the law ; 

IV. The constitution among labourers of funds of mutual aid. 

a) The Payjnent of Labourers. — The new law provides that the daily 
wage of an adult labourer shall not be less than 60 centavos and that of a 
boy between sixteen and twelve years old not less than 40 centavos. 

(i) For the question of agriculture in Hezico generally and the conditions of agriculture 
in the StSte of Jalisco, which by its situation and climate and the wealth and variety of its 
products is one of the most imporiaiit States in M^co, see the article in our issue {Monthlf 
Btilletin of Economic and Social Itdelligencef for May and June 1914, pages 109,137. 
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Wages for rural labour which previously exceeded the TniniTnuTn fixed 
by this law shall not be in any way diminished. 

Work by contract shall be paid for on the basis of the average work 
done in a day of nine hours for the miTiimn-m daily wage. 

Wages shall always be paid in cash, and therefore advances in goods or 
by opening accounts with the Tiendas de Rayas (i) are prohibited. 

The wife of a labourer, his children if the boys are not more than 
twelve years old and the girls under a marriageable age, and others in 
the guardianship of a labourer, can ask that part of the payment due to 
him be made to them directly. The landowner will be obliged to concede 
this, deducting such payment from the wages of the labourer, who will 
have the right to reclaim it only if he can prove the deduction to have 
been made unjustly. 

lyandowners may not detain the wages of labourers when the latter 
are unable to work because of a sickness or^ accident which has arisen out 
of their work. 

The wages of labourers cannot be sequestrated, even in the proportion 
established by the Code of Civil Procedure if th^are less than 2.25 pesos 
a day, unless the creditor concerned be another labourer. Besides wages 
the proprietors must give their labourers dwelling accommodation, fuel, 
water and grazing for part of their live stock. 

When a labourer is the head of a family he will also have the right ’ 
to the harvest of a part of the cultivable lands on the owner's farm, not less 
than a thousand metres square, wherewith to supply the needs of his fa¬ 
mily. This portion of land should if possible adjoin* his house or at least 
not be far distant from it. 

The law also modifies the common rules of the civil law as r^ards bonds, 
establishing that labourers’ debts are binding only for fourteen months 
after the date on which they are contracted or on which the bond matures. 

It provides further that no judicial action can be taken against la¬ 
bourers if their liability be for a less sum than loo pesos. 

b) R^ulatim of Contracts of Metayage — Contracts of metayage regard¬ 
ing lands, whether irrigable or not, are subject to the following rules: 

The landowner will give the land, the seeds and the oxen, and provide 
for the maintenance of the oxen. 

The mUayer will have the right to receive from the landowner weekly 
25 litres of maize and 50 centavos for every pair of oxen necessary to the 
cultivation and manuring of his holding. 

The expenses of the harvest and of carting will be equally shared by the 
landowner and the wMayer, The latter will be bound to repay to the land- 
owner all the expenses the landowner incurs for the planting of the holding, 
paying in ca^ what he received in cash and in kind what he received in 
kind. The landowner is free to recoup himsdf for this expense from the 

' (i) The Tiendas de Rayas are stores belonging to the owners of the farms, in which ar- 

tides of food of clothing are sold, and where the labourerB employed on the farms are obliged 
to buy their supplies. 
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metayer's part of the harvest, which must however be valued at the highest 
market price. 

The metayer will not be answerable for losses arising out of accidents 
oi force majeure unless such be due to his fault or n^ligence. 

He will be obliged to prepare the land assigned to him and do whate¬ 
ver is necessar5" in order to make the quality and quantity of its produce 
as good as possible. 

All the produce obtained will be shared in equal halves by the land- 
owner and the metayer. 

c) Institution of Special Commissions for the Application of the Law. — 
The law also provides for the institution of agricultural, industrial and 
Tnitiing municipal committees, each composed of a president, three land- 
owners and three agricultural labourers, elected as r^ards both these ciasses 
by a meeting of landowners and of labourers belonging to the various in¬ 
dustries of the individual mt^cipalities. 

The object of these committees is to see that the provisions of the law 
are observ^ b^' the labourers and by the landowners, and particularly 
to decide all disputes which may arise while the law is being applied. In 
this sphere these committees will constitute the only competent judge, 
and only judgement as to exceptions in the interpretation of the law will 
belong to the executive power. 

In the exercise of their functions these committees will be helped by 
the municipal presidents, to whom will be entrusted in particular the execu¬ 
tion of resolutions of the committees. 

Expenses incurred in constituting these tribunals must be met by the 
landowners exclusively, who will pay quotas to be fixed by the municipal 
presidents. 

d) Institution of a Fund of Mutual Aid among Labourers. — With the 
same object of helping the labouring dass the law provides that a special 
fund of mutual aid be formed. Every labourer will be obliged to deposit 
in a reserve fund, to be constituted for each industry, at least 5 per cent, of 
his weekly wages. 

The funds thus collected will serve to form a service of mutual aid 
among labourers, of which the spedal objects and the methods will be esta¬ 
blished and regulated in each munidpality by the competent municipal com¬ 
mittee. 

The labourers will elect trustees who will receive directly from the land- 
owners the quotas, deducted by the latter from wages, which are destined 
for the reserve fund, and this fund will be administered according to rules 
which ev^ery municipal committee will draw up for the purpose. 

These chief provisions of the law No. 96, introducing agricultural re¬ 
forms into the State of Jalisco, have been active since i January 1916. 
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UNITI^D vSTATES. 

BOY VOLUNTEERS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN MAINE. — Heald (A. A.) 
“ Boy Patriotism in Fama Labor”, in Rural Manhood^ Vol VIII, No. lo, New Y^ork, 
December 1917 

When it beeaxae evident in the spring of 1917 that there was an impend¬ 
ing shortage of farm labour, the Junior Volunteer Movement of Maine, 
under the leadership of the Young Men’s Christian Association, was pro¬ 
posed as a partial solution of the problem. It received the sympathy and 
jSnancial support of the State Council of Defence, and within three weeks 
schools, tovens and cities were canvassed for suitable boys. Nearly seven 
hundred recruits were obtained, and on enlistment they signed an appli¬ 
cation for enrolment, which was also signed in each case hy a parent or 
guaidian. 

Each applicant was then required to pass an examining board of five 
men, who accepted no boy having any organic weakness. About 10 per 
cent, of all the candidates were rejected. The accepted boys were graded 
according to their aptitudes and then placed in a training camp. 

In this camp they received daily three hours of military drill, three 
hours of agricultural instruction and there were four hours of agricultural 
demonstration. A seven days’ course of practical farming was arranged; 
and this taught them to recognize different kinds of animal foods and the 
customary amounts of ration allowed, and also gave teaching as to the 
handling and care of horses, cows, hens, swine and crops and other farm 
work. This instruction was supervised by members of the faculty of the 
State Agricultural College, 

The feeding of the bo3"s was arranged on an army basis. 

There was a careful inspection of farmhouses, for boys could be lodged 
only in homes where they would receive proper and considerate treatment* 
The resulting arrangements were very successful. 

Each camp of boys had its adult leader. The leaders were carefully 
chosen, largely from the teaching profession. It was their task to see that 
the ^oys did, their work and that the* farmers fulfilled their obligations. 
They were paid { 100 a month and their expenses and had absolute con¬ 
trol in their re^ective camps. They made all the collections from the 
farmers, kept the boys’ pay roll and the weddy records, and were responsi¬ 
ble for the boys' right use of their spare time. 

The State paid the boys a dollar a day, boarded them during 
their traimng, and supplied them with uniforms, blankets, tents and medi¬ 
cal treatment. Transport was fumidied by the State and the railways. 

The farmers boarded the boys and were charged a dollar a day by 
the State for a boy’s work. Extra exposes were borne by the State. 

At the close of the season each boy received a certificate of honoura¬ 
ble discharge and a medal from the United States Department of Eabour. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF EX-SER^’ICE MEN IN CAPE COLONY. — United Empire, 

owrnal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. VIII (New Series}, No. 12. London, 

December 1917, 

An ofer to set aside for British ex-Service men 2,000 acres of the irri¬ 
gated area known as the Cape Sunday's River Settlements was made in 
March 1913 to Sir Rider Haggard, then on his mission round the empire 
for the Royal Colonial Institute. The property in question is some twenty- 
five miles from Port Elizabeth, the seaport of the eastern province of Cape 
Colony, and is served by the main railways from Port Elizabeth to Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. The company ownirg it was formed some years 
ago and has the object of providing land suitable for settlement by desirable 
British and South African settlers. The climate on this property is en 
tirdy healthy, the soil unsurpassed; and the crops which can be cultivated 
profitably are numerous. Citruses form the main crop and are marketed 
in Europe in the summer when they are out of season in the northern 
hemisphere. Lucerne, mealies, apples, pears, beans, figs and olives are other 
crops; and bees and poultry can be kept as a good secondary source of 
profit. 

The Director of Inmigration for the Union of South Africa has de¬ 
scribed the scheme for colonization by soldiers and sailors as one of the 
most favourable closer settlement sdiemes which the Union is ever likely 
produce 

The company has now definitely' reserved 2,000 acres to be known as 
the Royal Colonial Institute Block. The land will be divided into blocks 
of 20, 30 and 40 acres, the latter to be the maximum area allotted although 
a settler may acquire further land outside this area. There will be a quali¬ 
fied staff of advisers who will keep in touch with the settlers and wiH, if 
necessary, arrange for the execution of such preliminary work as first plough¬ 
ing, planting, fencing and transport, the cost of these undertakings to be 
added tothepurchase price. The settler’s initial outlay will thus be reduced. 

The special price which British ex-service men will pay is £30 per 
acre of irrigable land, cleared of bush, stumped and ploughed to a depth 
of nine or ten inches. The purchase price will bear interest at the rate of 
6 per cent.; 20 per cent, thereof will be paid in the sixth year of occupa¬ 
tion and the balance in the four following years. The settler will therefore 
pay onty interest in the first five years in which he is establishing himsdf. 

It is considered necessary timt he should have a working capital of 
£300. 


RUGGER! ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Origin of Insimxute and Summary of the Internationai, Treaty. 

The Intematioxial Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govcm- 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural cooperation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of s^iicultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common mierests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agriculttiral congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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UNITED STATES. 

A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY INTO CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS (i). 


§ 3. Turnover and membership. 

All the organizations did not report on every point as to which in¬ 
formation was requested, but on the basis of averages the annual volume 
of business and the membership of all organizations reporting have been esti¬ 
mated, as shown in Table HI. It is estimated that the 5*424 organiza¬ 
tions reporting have altogether an annual volume of business amounting 
to $625,940,448 and a total membership of 661,728. As regards volume 
of business, the elevators take the lead with an estimated total of 
$334,529,716 ; next come fruit and produce associations with a total of 
$ 140,629,918 ; creameries and cheese factories yith a total of $83,360,648; 
misc^aneous marketing associations with a total of $48,314,866 ; cotton 
associations with one of $34,392,258 ; stores with one of $14,553,735; 
live stock shipping associations with one of $9,482,592 ; and i^ally to 
bacco associations with one of $6,746,270. 


(i) For tie fdst part of this paper, see our issiii for February 1918, page 90- 
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Table III. — Estimated volume of business and membership, 
by kinds of organizatiom. 


Antioal \oliuiie of business Mexuber^nip 



Number 

- - - 

—- 

— 

Kud of 

of organize- 

B&iicoated 

Aver^ Estimated 

of organi- 

Average 
or orgaxu* 


tious 


zatious 

zatious 


total 

reportmg total 

leportmg 


Elevatois 

1.637 

a34.529.7x6 

143,268 

166,974 

102 

Creanteiiea and cheese factories 

1,708 

83.360,648 

48,806 

141,786 

83 

Fruit and vegetable produce 

871 

140,629,918 

161,458 

108,004 

124 

Cotton 

213 

34.392.258 

161,465 

18,531 

87 

Stores . 

275 

x4.552.725 

52,919 

60,500 

220 

Tobaoco. 

43 

6.746.270 

156,890 

14.448 

336 

Lhe Stcck 

96 

9.482.592 

98,777 

X3.440 

140 

msceUaiieoiib 

58X 

48,214,866 

82,986 

134.211 

231 


5.424 

(*) 625.940.448 

115,402 (^) 661,728 

122 


(i) Total vcdume of business and total membership obtained by mnltiplyiog axeis^e reported by 
total nombet. 


We will now examine the vanoas kinds of co-operative organizations, 
one after the other, completing the purely statistical information supplied 
by Table I. 


I. Grain Elevators and Warehouses 

a) umber and Situation. —The 1,637 gram elevators and warehouses 
which reported are distributed among twenty-three States, as shown in 
Table I. Two hundred and sixty-four are in North Dakota, 341 in ^Pnne- 
sota, 228 in Iowa, 192 in Illinois, 183 in Nebraska, 153 in l^nsas and 135 
in South Dakota. In others words, more than 85 per cent, of the elevators 
reporting are in these seven States of the grain belt. In Oregon, Washing¬ 
ton, Idaho, Utah and Colorado practically all the grain has until recently 
been handled in sacks, and the farmefs have consequently organized ware¬ 
houses instead of devators. Premises on which the grain can be handled 
in bulk at the termini are* now being completed in the grain centres of the 
Pacific coast, and many of the Warehouse companies are preparing to build 
devators. When the practice of handling the grain in bulk at the terminal 
markets becomes general, the warehouses will gradually be replaced by 
devators. A chief reason for this change has been the high cost of sac^ 
for grain, their price having increased rapidly in the last two years. 
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It is estimated that there are a few hundred farmers’ grain marketing 
organizations from which no reports have been received, but thej* are be¬ 
lieved to be the smaller organizations, for the largest and most successful 
businesses seem to have replied most promptly to the request for infor¬ 
mation. 

b) Vlan of Organization, — One hundred and seventy-four elevators 
and warehouses report that they are organized as capital stock companies, 
496 that they are organized as co-operative companies. The latter how¬ 
ever also, for the most part, have capital stock. The former are the compa¬ 
nies which manage their business and distribute their profits according to 
the method commonly followed by stock companies. Companies which 
had only a few members or most of whose stock appeared to be owned by 
one or a few individuals were excluded from the enquiry. Of 1,074 eleva¬ 
tors which do not distribute their profits on a co-operative plan many have 
certain co-operative characteristics. All of them distribute their stock 
among a number of farmers ; some limit the number of shares which one 
person may own ; many have regulations as to the transfer of stock; and 
many adhere to the one man one vote " principle. The stock is in 
many cases distributed among farmers, few of them holding more than 
one share. These organizations chiefly fail to follow co-operative 
principles in their distribution of profits, for they do not distribute 
a dividend to those suppl3dng their grain. The fact should however 
be borne in mind that many States have enacted co-operative laws only 
recently, and there has therefore been no provision for paying dividends to 
suppliers. The elevators grouped in the co-operative class limit the divi¬ 
dends they pay on stock and distribute any further profits they may have 
as dividends to suppliers, sometimes to all suppliers, sometimes only to those 
of them who are members. Often the non-members are paid at a rate half 
that at which members are paid, and some associations provide that divi¬ 
dends paid to non-members be applied towards the purchase of a share of 
stock. The shares of these companies range from $10 to $100, the par 
value being in most cases from |io to $25. 

b) Business transacted, — As previously stated the reports as to the 
volume of business transacted are not all for the same year. The average 
volume of business reported wafe $143,268. If this be taken to be the 
average for all the 1,637 elevators reporting, the annual volume of business 
is found to be $234,529,716. 

Many elevators carry on side lines of business as well as handle grain. 
Of the 1,637 elevators 630, or 38 per cent., handle fuel, so that it is evident 
that farmers’ elevators have found this practice to be desirable. In most 
cases the farmers themselves shovel the coal from the bins, thus reducing 
the costs of handling to a minimum. Most of the coal is hauled by the farm¬ 
ers on their return trip from delivering grain at the elevator. The largest 
number of elevators reported to handle fuel, namely 99, was found in Iowa ; 
94 reported from North Dakota ; 85 from Kansas; 82 from Nebraska ; 75 
from Minnesota; 71 from South Dakota; and 66 from Illinois. 

The handling of live stock was reported by 132 elevators. Of them 58, 
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or bliglitly more than one third, are situated in Nebraska, where therefore 
the practice is prevalent; 20 are in Iowa; 13 in South Dakota; and 12 in 
3 Iinnesota. 

i-umber was handled hy 80 elevators, including 33 in Iowa, 13 in Ne¬ 
braska and 10 in Illinois. The fact that the elevators handling lumber 
are so much fewer than those handling fuel is due to the greater outlay of 
capital and the larger share of a manager's time which the transport of 
lumber requires. One elevator reports that it handled §75,000 worth of 
lumber in a year, and lumber is thus in some cases an important element of 
an elevator’s business. 

Twelve of the 28 elevators which reported that they handled |ruit and 
vegetable produce are in Kansas. Of the 16 handling merchandise sis: 
are in Kansas and three in ^Montana. Miscellaneous products and supplies, 
which heading includes binding twine, fence wire and posts, cement, oil 
and miscdlaneous goods, are reported as being handled by 640 elevators. 

c) Members. — Table II shows that 149,618 farmers m^e up the 
membership of 1,471 elevator and warehouse companies, the average for 
each company being therefore 102. Taking this average as a basis, it is 
estimated that 1.637 companies which this report covers represent about 
166,974 grain farmers. A great many farmers derive benefits from a 
farmer s companj’ to which they do not belong by consigning their grain 
through it. Among such benefirt:s are the dividends sometimes paid to 
non-members, and the better prices sometimes secured by the organization 
of a company. It is estimated that at least 125,000 farmers who are not 
members of the companies market their grain through the 1,637 elevators 
which this survey covers. Added to the members they bring the total 
number of those who do business with these elevators up to about 289,000 

6 ) New Companies .—New companies are being formed constantly* 
No accurate record of their number is kept but it is estimated that several 
hundred were formed in 1914. Not all of them became active however, 
some failing to secure capital or encountering other dif&culties. 

2. Creameries and Cheese Factories. 

a) Number and Situation. — The 1,70? creameries and cheese factories 
which reported are distributed among 39 States as shown in Table I. Two 
thirds of them, namely 624, 301 and 204, are in 3 ^Ennesota, Iowa and Wis¬ 
consin, respectively. Seventy-five are in New York and 70 in Michigan, 
and the *est are widely distributed among thirty-four States. 

b) Plan of Organization .—Classified as shown in Table H, there are 521 
cre^eries and chee^ factories working on a capital stock basis and 1,124 
which are co-operative. We refer our readers to the description of the 
organization of a cheese factory of the co-operative type in a recent issue 
of this review (1). 

c) Business transacted. — The volume of business was reported for the 

1) See oor issae for December 1917, page 21. 
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four years 1912 to 1915, some organizations reporting for each year. The 
average volume of business as reported was {{48,806. Taking this average 
as a basis, the annual volume of business of the 1,708 creameries and cheese 
factories reporting is $83,360,648 (Table III). 

Only 58 of the creameries and cheese factories report that they handled 
anything except milk and cream ; namely five of them fruit and vegetable 
produce, four fuel, three live stock, two grain, and 44 miscellaneous pro¬ 
ducts. There is therefore a contrast between the creamery and cheese 
factory associations and the elevator companies in this respect. The work 
of the former is less seasonal than is that of the elevator companies, and a 
buttermaker or cheesemaker finds it difScult* to attend to outside duties. 
The elevators are all situated on the railroad, conveniently for the unload¬ 
ing of supplies, and usually have ample warehouse and storage accomoda¬ 
tion. The creameries, on the other hand, often have no such accommoda¬ 
tion and are at a distance from a railroad. 

d) Members, —The average membership reported was 83, giving a total 
of 141,786 members for the 1,708 associations. As in the case of the ele¬ 
vators, many suppliers are not members. Suppliers of a large number of the 
creameries and cheese factories share however in the benefits of the organi¬ 
zation on the same basis as members, for the farmer who delivers the total 
product of his cows to a company is considered to be a member of it. There 
are cases in which the ownership of stock forms the basis of membership 
and others in which a small membership fee is exacted. 

e) New Companies, — The movement towards organization is much 
older among dairy farmers than it is among grain fartners ; and therefore 
new associations have in the last few years been far more frequently form¬ 
ed among the latter than among the former. Farmers* elevators have 
increased most rapidly in the last five years, while the period of the most 
rapid organization of dairies and cheese factories culminated about 1912. 

A few central selling associations are being founded; and there are 
indications that a great many of these will be formed in the next few 3'ears 
by federating the companies in a given territory, for it is thought that 
better means must be provided for selling the products now manufactured. 

3. Associations for Marketing Fruit and Vegetable Produce. 

a) Number and Situaticm, —The 871 associations for marketing fruit 
and vegetable produce are much more widely distributed over the country 
than any other class of co-operative enterprise, for, as shown in Table I, 
there are one or more of them in each of 42 States. The States which lead 
in this respect, and the number of these associations which each of them 
includes, are as follows: California 124, Arkansas 63, Florida 53, Washing¬ 
ton 52, Oregon 40, l/ouisiana 34, Missouri 34, New York 32 and Texas 31. 
In Cardomia and Florida the organizations of citrus-fruit growers are most 
impcfftant, in the North Pacific States those of apple growers. Elsewhere 
the kind of association most important varies with the kind of fruit or vege¬ 
tables chiefly produced for tirade. 
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bj Plmi of Oyganization, — Of the fruit and vegetable produce associa¬ 
tions reporting, 307 are organized as capital stock companies and 504 co¬ 
operatively. The proportion following co-operative methods is therefore 
con*^iderably larger than in the case of the elevators and slightly smallei 
than in that of the creameries and cheese factories. 

There is a tendency among the co-operative associations towards cen¬ 
tralized selling and unitj' of action in matters of mutual interest other than 
selling. It is realized by the federation of small local associations into dis¬ 
trict organizations which, in their turn, organize a central selling agency. 
In some cases district or local associations federate in order to collect in¬ 
formation as to crops and markets and accomplish other work impractic¬ 
able for them individuallj^ but retain their individual machinery for mak¬ 
ing saleb and their policy as to sales. The policy of conducting sales cen¬ 
trally has been adopted by the citrus growers of Florida and California and 
the walnut and almond growers of California, and has gained favour from 
time to time among associations in the Pacific North-West. The plan of 
federating in order to gather information and improve distribution has been 
adopted by many co-operative and independent companies in the vegetable- 
growiug districts when unusually heavy crops have had to be handled. 

A hiv«tor3" of the co-operative movement in the districts growing fruit 
aud vegetable produce would show man3’ experiqjents and a support of the 
org«*uization which varied from one year to another. The most successful 
co-operation among fruit and vegetable marketers is usually found in dis¬ 
tricts where associations of the sort are, comparatively speaking, not of 
recent origin. There are a few exceptions: for esam^e, several district 
organizations in the Pacific North-West have made rapid progress in the 
short period for which they have existed. 

Co-operation in the marketing of fruit and vegetable produce is strongest 
in districts remote from the consuming centres. Thus necessity does and 
will cause the co-operative organization which overcomes such difficulties 
as the distance from markets, the perishable nature of merchandise which 
renders skill in marketing and distributing it necessary, and the lack of 
sufficient buyers in the field to cause entire crops to be bought regularly 
or cash. 

c) Bminess transacted. — The average annual volume of business is 
reported as §161,458. Since the total number of assodations reporting 
was 871, the estimated total annual volume of business is $140,629,918. 
In determining this figure care was taken to exclude the figures supplied 
by large central organizations, and the average is therefore representative. 
The volume of business of a central organization is the sum total of that of 
the local organizations of which it consists, and to include figures for the 
one and the others would therefore involve duplication. 

Box shocks, paper, nails, spra3ring materials and growers' general 
supplies are handled by practically all these organizations. Prices, quali¬ 
ty and supply fluctuate to such an extent that many growers have been 
serioudy hwdicapped in individually securing their requisites at the pro¬ 
per time from the miscellaneous sources available. Products and supplies 
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are handled by 190 of the fruit and vegetable produce associations report¬ 
ing ; 45 of them undertake canning; eleven of them hanAU fertiHzeis, 
five grain, five fuel, four merchandise; two consign live stock; and 118 
handle a number of products classified as miscellaneous. 

d) Members, —The average number of members reported by each* of 
778 fruit and vegetable produce associations is 124: and the estimated to- 
tki membership of the 875 associations reporting is therefore 108,004. 

Usually producers become members in order to consign their produce 
through these associations. Membership fees range from $5 to $100, and 
membership is in practically all cases nontransferable. In a few cases 
merely to sign a contract to deliver all of certain products to be sold by 
an association creates membership thereof. These contracts ate conti¬ 
nuous ; and the producer may cancel them only in certain periods of each 
year. 

e) iVra Companies, — Co-operation among growers of fruit and veget¬ 
able produce is in most parts of the country still esperimental. It is deve¬ 
loping rapidly in many of the truck and newer fruit producing districts, 
especiallj’ in the South. New associations arise each year. Some are 
short-lived, but there are signs pointing to rapid development in the next 
few j^ears of co-operative methods of handling perishable products in the 
districts in which they are grown. 

f) Fruit and Vegetable Canneries. — !Forty-five of the companies which 
we have classed as fruit and vegetable associations conduct canneries. 
Practically aU of them are primanly engaged on canning fruit and veget¬ 
able produce, but most of them also* consign fresh produce when markets 
are considered good. The largest number of farmers’ canneries is found 
in Indiana and the North Pacific States. Individual turnovers vary from 
§10,000 to §1,500,000 a year. A few of the associations operate vinegar 
plants and evaporators in connection with their canneries. 

About §3,500,000 were received for canned and dried fruits and veget¬ 
ables by the co-operative canneries in 1914. This is a^comparatively small 
sum, for the value of the business in the United States as a whole in 1914 
exceeded §158,000,000. Few farmers’ canneries have succeeded. In one 
State alone 80 canneries which were organized by local farmers during 
a period of ten years have ceased to exist, none of them having attained to 
any degree of success. 


4. Cotton'Organizaiions. 

. Reports were received from 213 cotton associations distributed over 
fourteen States. More than half of them are in Texas and Georgia, 71 in 
the former and 44 in the latter State. Alabama reported 19, Arkansas 15, 
South Carolina 14, Oklahoma 13, Mississippi ii, and North Carolina 10; 
and the remainder are scattered over the o^er cotton-producing States of 
the South. Practically all of them are cotton-warehousing associations. 
If the number of grain elevators be compared with that of the cotton asso- 
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ciations, it is evident that the cotton growers of the South are much less 
well organized than the grain growers of the North Central States. 

The favourite plan of the cotton associations seems to be that of or¬ 
ganizing on a capital stock basis, for 156 reported that they had this form 
and only 40 that they were co-operative in form. 

The average volume of business reported was $161,465, which gives 
a total of $34,392,045 for the 213 organizations^ 

An average membership of 87 was reported by 145 associations, which 
gives a total of 18,531 members for the 213 associations which reported- 

Twenty-five associations reported that they handle articles other than 
cotton: seven handle fertilizers, three grain, one fuel, and fourteen miscel¬ 
laneous products. 

5. Co-operaiive stores. 

The 275 stores which reported are well distributed over 35 States * 
there are 36 in Kansas, 32 in Wisconsin, 30 in Minnesota, 17 in North Caro¬ 
lina and 14 in Iowa (Table I). Probably many of which the names have 
not been secured exist, for the agencies which furnished names gave most 
attention to the organizations for marketing agricultural produce directly 

Most ot the stores are organized co-operatively: 163 reported that they 
were so while 90 had the form o^ stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported was $52,919, giving a total 
of $14,552,725 for the 375 stores yrhich reported. The average reported 
membership of an association was 220, giving a total of 60,500 members 
for the 275 stores. Ninety-seven stores conducted secondary businesses; 
15, of which six were in Kansas, handled fruit and vegetable produce; 
nine handled grain and six fuel; six, of which four were in Kansas, con¬ 
signed fertilizers, five handled fertilizers, four cotton, three lumber, one live 
stock, and 46 miscellaneous products and supplies. 

6. Tobacco Associations. 

Twenty-one of the 43 tobacco associations which reported are in Ken¬ 
tucky, seven are in Ohio, five in North Carolina and five in Virginia. Of 
the 39 which reported on the form of their organization, 32 were capital 
stoii companies and seven Were co-operative. The average annual vo¬ 
lume of business reported was $156,890, giving a total of $6,746,270 for 
the 43 organizations. The average membership reported is comparativdy 
l^e, namely 336, which gives a total of 14,448 members for the 43 asso¬ 
ciations. Only two of these associations reported handling an3rthing 
except tobacco, namely one which dealt in fertilizers and one which dealt 
in miscellaneori^ products. 

7. Livestock Associations. 

Farmeis' associations for the marketing of live stock are of recent 
origin, most of them having developed in the last few years. Their form of 
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organization is more or less informal. Most of them own no property and 
do not need much capital, and therefore they frequentty are not incorpo¬ 
rated under the State laws. • On this account, many associations con¬ 
signing live stock have undoubtedly not been reported and many have not 
replied to the request for information. Altogether 96 reported, namely 30 
in Minnesota, 25 in Nebradra, 20 in Iowa, and 21 which distributed over 
II States. 

Generally these organizations consign stock to markets', receive pay¬ 
ment therefor, deduct thence for necessary expenses, including the man¬ 
ager’s commission, and pay the remainder to farmers. 

Sixty-four reported that they are co-operative in form, 17 that they 
are stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported is $98,777 giving a total of 
$9,482,592 for the 96 associations. The average membership is 140, giv¬ 
ing a total of 13,440. 

Thirty-five of the associations handle goods other than live stock, 
namely ^jine fuel, five lumber, one merchandise, one vegetable ^produce, 
one cream* and 18 miscellaneous products and suppUes. 

1 8 . Miscellaneous Organizaiiom. 

Of the organizations reporting 581 were classed as miscellaneous (Ta¬ 
ble I). Some of these handle only one product, others market a variety of 
products. When only a few associations were found to be handling a cer¬ 
tain product they were placed in the miscellaneous class, as were organiza 
tions doing business of a kind which could not be accurately ascertained. 
The geographical distribution of the miscellaneous associations is fairly 
uniform and they are found in 47 States; 46 are in Nebraska, 39 in Kansas, 
39 in Maine, 34 in California, 31 in Iowa, 28 in North Carolina, 28 in Wash¬ 
ington, 27 in Minnesota, 26 in Idaho and 24 in Illinois. 

The majority of these associations, namely 313 of them, reported that 
they are co-operative, while 319 are capital stock companies. The aver¬ 
age annual volume of business is $82,986, giving a total of $48,214,866 
for the 581 organizations. 

Four hundred and ninety-four organizations reported.an average 
membership of 291, which gives a total membership of 134,211 for the 581 
associations. 

Some of the associations in this class failed to report what goods they 
handle. Fruit and vegetable produce are handled by 68, fuel by 43, lum¬ 
ber by 42, fertilizers by 42, grain by 22, nuts by 19, cream by 13, cotton by 
12, live stock by seven, merchandise by five, tobacco by three, and other 
miscellaneous products and supplies by 339. 

§4. Co-operation in representative states. 

In order to give a dear picture of the condition of organizations of the 
type we are considering we will briefly state the results of surveys of cer¬ 
tain different States. These States are chosen as representing different 
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part* of the country, but several in the North Central group, where co- 
< operation among farmers is most general, have been included. States 
have also been chosen because they illustrate the degree of organization 
e:;isting among the fruit growers of the West, the farmers of the South, of 
the tobacco belt and of the truck-growing districts, and of the older farming 
districts of the North Atlantic States. 

a) Minne%o*a, — Co-operative organizations are most numerous in Mn- 
nesota where are qSo or i8 per cent, of the 5,424 organizations in the United 
States. This prominence of i^finnesota is largdj^ due to its position as a 
dairy-farming State. Co-operative creameries and cheese factories form 
about 63 per cent, and elevator companies about 25 per cent, of its associa¬ 
tion^. The other 12 p^r cent, include associations for marketing live stock, 
fmit and vegetable pxoducr associations, and a few miscellaneous organiza¬ 
tions. 

More than r>oo of the 850 creameries of the State are owned by the 
farmers, and Table II shows that most of these are co-operative. Nearh* 
all the farmers’ associations which reported themselves to be stock compa¬ 
nies are elevator companies. 

The figures reported by a large proportion of the associations give a ba- 
^is fi*r e^stimating the annual volume of business which the organizations as 
a whole transact. The annual total exceeds ^50,000,000. The 980 or¬ 
ganizations reporting have about 90,000 members, which indicates the 
extent to which farmers in this State have organized for the purposes of 
manufacturing and marketing. 

b) Iowa. — In Iowa 505 farmers’ marketing orgamzations were report¬ 
ed, and this State therefore cpmes second to Minnesota, The two States 
have very similar conditions. The chief oi^anizations in Iowa as in Min¬ 
nesota are those conducting elevators and creameries which comprise 
85 per cent, of the associations reporting. Iowa has however the smaller 
number of creamery and cheese factory associations, namely 204 as against 
the 624 in Minnesota. 

c; Wisconsin ranks third among the States in respect of the number of 
its organizations rexwrting. It is a less important grain growing State 
than ^Minnesota and Iowa, and has therefore comparatively few farmers’ 
elevator companies. It is an important dairy-farming State; and 75 per cent, 
of the companies which reported from it conduct creameries or cheese fac¬ 
tories. WTiereas in Minnesota and Iowa nearly all the organized dairies 
are creameries, in Wisconsin a large number of them are cheese factories. 
The other kinds of organizations found in Wisconsin are like those in MSn- 
nesota and Iowa. 

d) Kansas is another of the States in which farmers’ organizations 
are very numerous. It is an important grain growing State and more than 
60 per cent, of the associations which reported are farmers* devator com¬ 
panies. This State contrasts with Wisconsin in that it has many grain ele¬ 
vators and only a few organiz^ creameries and cheese factories. 

e) Califomia. — Conditions affecting the organization of farmers in 
California ^ffer from those in the North Central States. California is 
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one of the leading fruit grovdng States, and the fruit grower has found it 
profitable to organize the marketing of his produce: it is not therefore sur¬ 
prising that more than 6o per cent, of the organizations reporting from this 
State are fruit and vegetable produce associations. The others are cream¬ 
eries and cheese factories, stores, olive and nut associations, and various 
miscellaneous farmers' marketing enterprises. 

Co-operation in this State is noted for the central organizations, made 
up of local units, which are found among the citrus, walnut, almond, raisin 
and apple growers. There are many examples of centralization of this 
kind throughout the United States but it has been particularly successful 
in California. 

i) The North Pacific States. — The four Pacific North-Western States 
—Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana — may be grouped for conside¬ 
ration of the farmers’ marketing activities. Of the 329 organizations which 
reported from these four States, about 35 per cent, are fruit and vegetable 
produce associations, 30 per cent, grain devators or warehouses, 15 per cent, 
creameries or cheese factories and 7 per cent, stores, while 13 per cent, are 
classed as miscellaneous. 

The central selling organizations of the apple-growers are most note- 
worth\^ There have for the last five years been variolis movements aim¬ 
ing at making the fruit growers’** associations in these States more effective. 
They have led to the rise and fall of many central selling and other associa¬ 
tions, and many chaijges of afliliations and of policy among local associa¬ 
tions. 

In these States a number of very successful canneries receive the fruit 
and vegetable produce which cannot be advantageously marketed in a 
fresh state. A number of failures among such canneries have however 
also been reported. 

g) Texas. — Conditions in the State of Texas are such that it may be 
considered by itself. Over 50 per cent, of the organizations reporting thence 
are cotton associations and about 20 per cent, are fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
duce associations. The remainder include a few grain elevators, a few 
creameries and some miscellaneous organizations. 

h) Florida. ■— The organizations in Plorida are, like those in Califor¬ 
nia, largely for the marketing of perishable products, such as citrus fruits. 
About 80 per cent, of the organizations reporting from this State are fruit 
and vegetable produce associations. The others are principally miscella¬ 
neous. 

i) North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. — Of the total number 
of organizations which reported from these three States, about 41 per cent, 
are warehouse associations handling cotton, this form of organization bdng 
particularly common in Georgia; about 12 per cent, handle fruit and ve¬ 
getable produce; about 12 per cent, conduct stores; more than 25 per cent, 
belong to the miscellaneous class; and the others consist of a few creameries 
and tobaJcco associations and one live stock association. 

3) Kentucky. — This State is interesting because of its tobacco growers’ 
associations: nearly half the tobacco assodations from which reports were 
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received are bituated in it. The State reported 66 organizations of which 
21 are tobacco associations, 15 fruit and vegetable produce associations, 17 
xoiscdlaneous associations, §ix conduct stores and six creameries or cheese 
factories, and one is a grain elevator company. 

k) Virginia, Maryland and Delatt^are. — These three States reported 
altogether 82 marketing associations, of which 39 are miscellaneous, 22 are 
fruit and vegetable produce associations and 12 creamery or cheese factory 
associations, five handle tobacco and one handles live stock. These States 
are in a truck and fruit growing district and contain some good examples 
of truck groweTb* central marketing organizations. 

l ) Xezj York. — The State of New York reported 124 organizations of 
which about 60 per cent, are creamay and cheese factory associations and 
about 25 per cent, handle fruit and vegetable produce. The others con- 
«^;bt of a few co-operative stores and toiscellaneous organizations. 

m) The New England States reported altogether 157 marketing organiza¬ 
tions, of which 61 conduct creameries, 49 are miscellaneous, 27 handle 
fruit and vegetable produce, 19 conduct stores, and one is a grain elevator 
company. 


§ 5. REPRESEXXAXIVE types of CO-OPEFATIVE ORGANIZAIIOXS. 

Requests for more detailed information were sept to some of the larg¬ 
er co-operative associations and also to organizations typifjing a certain 
class or illustrating a particular development of co-operation. - 

The Cdlifomia Fruit Growers* Exchange has several times occupied our 
attention in this review in recent years (i). It distributes more than 60 
per cent, of the citrus fruit sent out of California, and in 1916 paid more 
than $27,000,000 to growers for their fruit. There are now more than 
8,000 members of the exchange. 

The growers are organized in local associations which in turn are mem¬ 
bers of district exchanges, and these latter are united in the central ex¬ 
change. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange has agencies in the principal 
markets of the United States and Canada which represent it exclusively. 
It can thus carefully supervise the distribution of its members’ produce 
and secure daily information as to conditions in the various naarkets. It 
has a number of departments which undertake different lines of work; the 
sales department is concerned with the marketing of the fruit; the traffic 
department with transport; the fidd department helps to standardize the 
fruit and prepare it for market and to secure new members; the advertis¬ 
ing department advertises the members’ produce; the legal department 
keeps the exchange and its members informed as to legislation affecting 
the industry. 

<z) See onr issue for Jaxiuaxy 2915 {MonMy Bulldin of Economic and Scstdt IfOeU 
hgfifUBe) pags: U), 
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Supplies are purchased by the growers through a separate oigauization 
known as the Fruit Growers' Supply Company which had, in the year end¬ 
ing 31 August 1916, a turnover of more than $4,000,000. The supplies 
which members buy through this organization include box shocks, labels, 
tissue paper wrappers, spraying materials, fertilizers, and other .packing¬ 
house and orchard supplies. 

Unsatisfactory conditions affecting the marketing of almonds led to 
the organization of the CoLifornia Ahnoni Growers' Exchange in 1910. It 
followed on numerous unsuccessful attempts, spread over nearly twenty- 
years, to form an organization of the sort. When founded the organiza¬ 
tion consisted of ii associations comprising about 230 growers. It now 
includes 18 associations and has a total membership of about 1,000. 

It consists of a number of local non-stock associations charging member¬ 
ship fees varying from to $2.50. These local associations are found¬ 
ed in communities growing enough almonds to make them advisable, 
and they are affiliated to the central exchange. Special arrangements 
allow growers without local associations also to market through the exchange. 
A pool is kept for every variety of " fancy grade ” almonds, and the expen¬ 
ses of each pool are kept separate and charged to the almonds it contains. 
Sales are made over a large part of the United States: as many as 600 
wholesale dealers have handled the organization's output in one season. 
A nut-sheUing plant has been erected and the development of the Eastern 
demand for shelled almonds is planned. The present annual volume of 
business is about $750,000 and this will be increased in the next few years 
because a large acreage has been planted with almond-trees which are not 
yet bearing. 

The Delta Creamery Com/pany of California was founded in 1914. Its 
members are dairy farmers, who have since the formation of the company 
received much more satisfactory prices than they did when they marketed 
their produce individually. 

The creamery has established in San Diego a wholesale house through 
which it now markets about a third of its output with good results. It is 
planned to extent this method of selling so that it comes to be appKed to the 
whole output. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange is a co-operative non-stock association 
formed on account of the unsatisfactory conditions formerly affecting the 
marketing of the citrus fruit of Florida. During six years the exchange 
built a number of packing-houses in which it now has about $600,000 in¬ 
vested, It handled about 700,000 boxes of fruit in its second year, in 1915 
more than 2,000,000 At first the loss from decay was large, but improved 
methods have much reduced it and it is now comparatively small. 

The exchange has been instrumental in securing new markets for 
Californian fruit. At first fruit was consigned only to eighteen or twenty 
markets, but now there are about 135 agencies in the United States and Ca¬ 
nada which handle the output of the exchange. During the last four years 
$250,000 have been spent on advertising the brands of the exchange, and 
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<1*5 tbt dema.nd has been increased the monej" is considered to have been 
well bi^ent. 

The exchange consists of fonr divisions —- the individual groi\ei&, the 
local associations which these form, the snbexchanges formed b3' the local 
exchanges, and the central exchange w^hich is formed by the subeschanges. 
The growers own the entire enterprise. The local associations look after 
the picking, hauling, packing and loading of the members’ Iniit.’ The sub- 
exchanges are the forwarding agents of the local associations. The central 
exchange has charge of selling, collecting, advertising and kindred business. 

The Farmers* Union oj Hatne was organized in 1912 as the restalt of a 
movement started hy the Bureau of Markets and*Supplies of the State 
Agricultural Department. A number of local associations were formed, 
and thejr in turn formed the central organization which is this Farmers’ 
Union. The local associations now number over 70 and one or more of 
them represent every county" in*the State. A local association is affiliated 
to the central organization hy buying one or more Sio shares. 

In 1912 the local unions began to consign potatoes and in that season 
consigned about 250 carloads of them. 

There was a demand among the farmers for such supplies as grain, 
flour and fodder, and the manager of the union was able to organize, in or¬ 
der to meet it, the Farmers’ Union Grain and Supply Companj". This com¬ 
pany had a turnover of §250,000 last yesi. In the autumn of 1915 the 
local unions voted in favour of bu3dng the private wholesale house, each of 
them gpiving its note for $500. It is estimated that the saving effected 
will p2Ly the interest and allow the notes to be withdrawn in about five 
\’ears. 

The Farmers’ Union has effected a saving to farmers in the matter of 
contracting for fertilizers. The local unions have erected 23 warehouses, 
25 grain stores, 3 grocery stores and a gristmill. The erection of a flour¬ 
mill and a wholesale grocery house is contemplated. The gross turnover 
was $324,000 in 1912-1913 and §800,000 in 1914-1915. 

The Litchfield Dairy Assotiation, Michigan, was founded in the winter 
of 1910-1911 because the suppliers of the local creamery were dissatisfied 
with the prices paid to them for butter fat. They therefore bought the 
creamery which has since been conducted co-operatiVely. The annual 
volume of business has increased from 125,000 to 600,000 pounds of butter. 
The creamery has. now about 600 suppliers to whose co-operation its 
success has been largely due. It has been helped also hy good markets, 
modem equipment and efficient management. * 

Encouraged by the success of the creamery the farmers interested in 
it organized as a separate company" the Live Stock Shipping Association. 
This has the same manager and has its business transacted in the same office 
as the creamery. Members consign their stock, which is graded and marked, 
on regular da^^s and by carloads to the terminal markets. The money 
received for it, less the cost of handling it and a contribution to a small 
reserve fund, is paid to the members in proportion to the stock they have 
supplied. 
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The Minnesota Co-operative Dairies Associations was organized in the 
summer of 1907 to bring about better marketing conditions among Ifin- 
nesota creameries. It is a capital stock company and the shares are held 
by a number of co-operative creameries. In 1908 it appointed an agent 
in Chicago to handle the butter consigned there, and in 1910 agents having 
similar duties in New York and PMadelphia. The agents became regu¬ 
lar butter dealers in their respective markets, and this method of selling did 
not*therefore differ materially from that commonly followed. It was the 
original plan of the association to have its own butter houses at the prin¬ 
cipal markets and sell the output of the member creameries through them. 
A distributing ofSce was accordingly opened in New York in the summer of 
1915. It is not yet possible to say how important its results will be. 

The Ozark Fruit Growers* Association exists in Southern Missouri and 
North Kansas, and markets principally strawberries and peaches. A cen¬ 
tral association markets the fruit of a number of affiliated local associations. 
There are 500 members; the capital stock is 82,000 divided into shares of 
$i each of which no member owns more than ten. Several hundred car¬ 
loads of strawberries and peaches are marketed annually. The total vo¬ 
lume of business transacted in 1915 was about $600,000. The association 
has been successful in standardizing its products and making its brand 
known to the trade. A new venture is the use of various trade papers in 
order to advise the trade, by advertisements during the marketing season, 
of the association’s output. 

We have recently given a detailed account, to which we refer the 
readef, of the TUlamook County Creamery Association in Oregon (i). 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Association was organized in 
1900 in order to market the produce of the farmers in the two counties 
which form the Virginian part of the peninsula between Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean. This is a truck-farming district: the chief crops 
are Irish and sweet potatoes, strawberries, cabbages and onions. The ex¬ 
change markets the produce of about 3,000 farmers, that is about two 
thirds of the total output of the district in which it is active. Its annual 
* business includes the sale of from 8,000 to 10,000 carloads of Irish potatoes, 
from 2,500 to 3,000 carloads of sweet potatoes, and from 100 to 300 car¬ 
loads each of strawberries, onions and cabbages. The total annual volume 
of business is between five and six million dollars. The exchange deals with 
more than 1,300 wholesale buyers, distributed among some 50 towns in 
about 40 States and provinces. 

The right to sell produce through the exchange can be procured by 
becoming a stockholder, or a tenant of a stockholder, or by buying a " ship- 
png privilege ** which costs Si. The exchange has a central office, and 
there are from one to four loading stations in each of the 35 local divisions 
into which its territory is divided. Each local division elects a stock¬ 
holder as director of the general board of directors. The board of directors 
has supervision over the exchange, but the work of management is mainly 


(i) See our issue for December 1917, page 20. 
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left to the general manager and the secretary-treasurer. Each division 
elects a local agent to loot after its work. There are also inspectors for 
each loading point who, in order to ensure efficient and uniform inspection, 
i*re chosen hy the board of directors instead of the local growers. The cen¬ 
tral office keeps in touch with the local agent and thus ascertains the pro¬ 
bable amounts which will be loaded at each point daily, and eventually 
the amounts actually loaded. Thus the central office can see that the pro¬ 
per cars are provided and jSnd markets for the produce loaded. The local 
inspectors examine the produce as it is loaded, allow it to carry the exchange 
trade-iflkrk if it is up to standard, and see that if otherwise it is loaded on a 
car of unmarked produce. The central office conducts sales and forwards 
their proceeds to the local agents, who make out checks for the growers. 
Payment is made within twenty-four hours of the delivery of the goods. 
The association can do business on this basis because a large surplus and 
good credit enable it to pay growers for all produce delivered but not sold. 
Its present surplus is about 8150,000, andtiiis, together with its paid-up 
capital of $42,000 gives it au ample working capital. Hereafter part of 
the net projSts will be returned to the growers in proportion to the amount 
of business they have transacted with the association. Extensive use is 
made of the telegraph in effecting sales. Sales are generally made f. o. b. 
loading point, so that the buyer assumes the risk of delay and normal de¬ 
terioration during transit. Other losses are borne by the association. 

The expenses of the business are met by charging a 5 per cent, com¬ 
mission on the produce sold by the exchange and a 3 per cent, commission 
on a smaller quantity of produce, never more than a tenth of the Whole, 
mainly not standardized and intended for neighbouring markets, which is 
handed over to selling agents. 

This organization has brought about an intelligent distribution of its 
members' produce and has much enlarged the territory in which the pro¬ 
duce of the district is marketed. The service of inspection has led to stan¬ 
dardization. 

In 1913, after’a number of meetings of local farmers had been held, 
cheese producers' associations were organized at more than 40 of the cheese • 
factories in Sheboygan county, in order to improve methods of marketing. 
These associations united to form the Sheboygan County Cheese Producers' 
Federation, In July 1913 the federation appointed a manager. All the 
available storage space was found however already to be engaged so that the 
federation could not at once become active. The Federated Farmers' Ware¬ 
house Company was therefore formed, and this compan3’ erected a ware¬ 
house fitted with cold-storage plant which was rented by the Cheese Pro¬ 
ducers' Federation early in 1914. 

From I April to 31 December 1914 the federation handled 6,125,480 
pounds of cheese, and in 1915 a larger amount. 
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THE CATHOEIC RURAE i'UNDvS 
*ES;D their EEDERAE ORttANIZATIO^:. 

SOTJRCBS: 

KLESTOO DSLLC CVSSE RURAXT. — SOCIEXA COOPFRVTIVE in NOME ^^OLLETTIVO E .U.TRB PIC- 
COLE COOPERATIVE DI CREDITO ESISTENTI NEL 1915 (LUi of Ratal Funds, Co-operative 
Societies Collective in Name, and other Small Co-operative Credit Societies evisfing z«iqi5). 
Federazioue italiana dcUe casse rurali. Parma, Cooperativa editrice, 1916. 
1,»0RGAN1ZZAZI0NE Federativa delle Casse Rurali (The Fcdeial OrganiLation of the Ru¬ 
ral «I/a Revisione obbligatoria delle Casse Rurali > by Dr. Fer<linanclo Buffetti. 

Federazioue italiana delle Casse rurali. Rome, X91S. 

I/A REDERAZIONE ITAliLANA EELLB CASSE RURAL! DURANTE XL 1917 {Thc Italian Federation 
0 * Rural Funds during 1917), in « Cooperazione Popolarci, Xos. ^ and f, Rome, 28 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1018. 

RELAZiONE MiORALE DELLA UNIONS ECONOMICO-SOCLALE NEL ZQ17 (Rcpoti OH the Moral Ac¬ 
tivity of the Economic and Social Uniou imcyiy), c A^ioue Sociale», No. Faenza, 1-15 
February 191S. 

annual Reports or the I/OC\l Federations of Catholic Rural Funds. 

We have already described the results, published iu 1911 by the Ufficio 
Naztonale del Lavoro^ of the enquiry into Catholic working-class organi¬ 
zations (i), and more recently we dealt with the organization of Catholic 
rural funds in the district of I/)di (2), and showed how important Catholic 
activities are in the sphere of rur^ co-operative credit. These activities 
have been extended in the direction indicated by the Unioiie Economko- 
Sociale fra i Cattolici liaLiaui and by means of the •energetic propaganda 
of numerous federations scattered over the provinces. A recent publica¬ 
tion (3) gives interesting data as to these federations, and we tiiink it 
will be useful to summarize it here. 

§ I. XUMBFR, GFOORAPHICAI/ DISO^RIBUTION AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE CATHOmC RDRAI, FUNDS- 

According to a list of these societies, published in 1916 by the Feie- 
razione Italiana delle Casse rurali, there w^ere in Italy, at the end of IQ15, 
2,002 Catholic funds, distributed among the provinces’as follows: 

(x) See our issues (Monthly Bulletm of Economic and Social Intelligence) for August an<l 
September 1912. 

(2) See our issue for December 1916, page 30. 

{3) Dr. FERDIN.ANDO Buffetti : Intorno ai pro^etti di tutela del risparmio e di vigilanza 
sulle cooperative. La revisione obbligatoria delle casse rurali. Federazione italiana delle casse 
nuali. Rome, iqi8 . 
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Alexandric- . . . . 71 

Ancona . 28 

Aquila. 28 

Arezzo. 19 

AscoK Piceno. 31 

Avellino. 8 

Bari. ii 

Belluno. 6 

Benevento. 35 

Bergamo. 78 

Bologna. 93 

Brescia. 43 

Cagliari. 5 

Caltanissetta . 38 

Campobasso. 5 

Caserta. 12 

Catania. 39 

Catanzaro. q 

Chieti. 2 

Como. 19 

Cosenza. 34 

Cremona.. 20 

Cuneo. 63 

Ferrara. 36 

Florence. 70 

Foggia. 4 

Forli. 4g 

Genoa. 12 

(Mrgenti . 5S 

Grot-seto. i 

Lecce. 15 

Leghorn. b 

Lucca. I 

!Macerata. 0 

3 klantua. 20 

Massa and Carrara ... I 


Messina. 16 

Milan. 24 

Modena. 23 

Naples. 8 

Novara. 15 

Padua. O2 

Palermo. 53 

Parma. 44 

Pavia. 13 

Perugia. 23 

Pesaro and Urbino. 33 

Piacenza. 7 

Pisa. II 

Port Maurice . 43 

Potenza . . . . !. 7 

Ravenna . . 51 

Reggio di Calabria. ii 

Reggio d'Emilia. 34 

Rome . . . 89 

Rovigo. 54 

Salerno. 13 

vSassari. 4 

vSiena. 14 

SjTacuse. 15 

Sondrio. 10 

Teramo. 4 

Turin. 39 

Trapani. 21 

Tre\nso. 74 

Udine. 78 

Venice. 23 

Verona . . . . '. 96 

Vicenza. 43 


Total . , . 2,002 


As appears from tliis table, the provinces having the largest number 
of these Church funds are Verona (96). Bologna (93). Rome {89). Udine (78), 
Ber^mo (78), Treviso (y4), Alexandria (71), Florence (70), Cuneo fSa), 
and Padua (62). 

A distribution according to districts gives the following figures: 
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North Itai,y. 

Piedmont: Alesandria, Ctmeo, Novara, Turin.i88 

Ligeenn : Genoa, Port-Maurice. i6 

Lombardy: Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 

Pavia, Sondiio.• . . . . 23G 

Vcnetia : Belluno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona, • 

Vicenza.436 

Emilia : Bologna, Perrara, Forli, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ra¬ 
venna, Reggio d’Emilia. 23G 

Total: North Italy . . . i,zi2 


Centrai, lTAi,y. 


rjiJ 
89 

25 

Total: Central Italy - . . 333 

South 

Abruz^si and Mnlha : Aquila, Campobasso, Chieti, Teramo . . 30 

Campagna : Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, Naples, Salerno ... 7I) 

Apidia : Bari, Foggia, Lecce. 3/# 

Basilicata: Potenza. 7 

Calabria: Calanzaro, Cosenza. Reggio di Calabria. 34 

Total: South Italy . . * 20C 


Tuscany : Arezzo, Florence, Grosseto, Leghorn, Lticca, Massa Car¬ 
rara, Pisa, Siena. 

Marches : Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Macerata, Pesaro, Urbino. . . 

Latinm : Rome. 

Umbria : Pentgia . 


IVSX’I.AR Itai,y. 

Sicily: Caltanissetta, Catana, Girgenti, Messina, Palermo, Syra¬ 


cuse, Trapani. 24*^ 

Sardinia: Cagliari, Sassari. 0 

Total: Insular Italy ... 24*j 


General Total . . . 2.002 


Catholic rural funds are therefore particularly common in Venetia, 
Emilia, Lombard}^ (Bergamesque) and Sicily, 

They are based on two fundamental principles; collective and mi- 
Umited liability and the religious profession of their members. To these 
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other secondarj" principles, intimately connected mth them, must be ad¬ 
ded ; fiamely the absence of share capital, the limitation of the activity 
of each fund to a fixed territory, the indivisibility of profits and of the 
societies’ funds, the absence of charges. Since the capital of these funds 
is very small, being generally made up of the small fees paid by mem¬ 
bers when they are enrolled, and since the reserves, into which annual 
profits are paid almost in their entirety, are also small, the funds usually 
take the sums needed to make loans from the savings deposits which they 
receive from depositors who may or may not be members of the societies, 
or, if these deposits are inadequate, they procure the necessary sums from 
banks and other establishments. 

The by-laws of these funds show that if their chief end is to make 
loans to their members, on the basis of their well known technical organi¬ 
zation, they often have as a second aim the improvement of the economic 
condition of these members (i). Sometimes the trade of these is con¬ 
cerned, as when the funds endeavour to protect them as labourers and 
help them when the}’ are brought into relation with other classes of the po¬ 
pulation ; sometimes the funds seek to procure other economic advantages 
for them, as when they take collective farms for them, buy articles neces¬ 
sary to agriculture as supplies for them, organize the insurance of their 
live stock, etc. These various functions are sometimes undertaken by a 
fund directly, but sometimes they are the occasion for forming special 
annexed institutions, such as agricultural leagues, collective farms, rural 
unions, mutual live stock societies, etc. 

Besides these economic functions, the funds set before themselves as 
a general aim the intellectual and moral improvement of their members. 
To attain it they often initiate educational enterprise on behalf of their 
members, organize lectures on general subjects or on agricultural improve¬ 
ments, give readings, found libraries. 

The circumstance that these institutions are connected with the Church 
is usually vei}"- marked. It is stated in the by-laws and is not only that 
element in their constitutions which gives the societies their form and their 
moral duties, but also the basis considered necessary to secure that a fund 
works well and economically. Some by-laws require a religious profession 
as a condition for admitting members and others impose reKgious obliga¬ 
tions on members. In others this religious character is merely indicated 
as the principle on which the institution concerned is based, and in yet 
others there is no question of it. 

§ 2 . The federal -organizatiox oe the cathoeic rurae funds. 

From the time when the movement in favour of small rural credit 
began, the Catholics took care of the working of the rural funds, as re- 

(i) See in tins connection Lc Organissasioni Opsraie CattoUche in Italia, Appendix: Le 
Organizsazioni di Cooperazione, Mutualiid e Credito, IHnisteio di Agricoltoxa, Industria e 
Connneicio. Direzione GeneraiedelLi Stntistica. edel liavoxo. UfiSdo delI,a.voio.R!cnnc, 1911. 
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garded their administration, legal affairs and book-keepirg. They applied 
the most various methods, but in particular they grouped the" funds in 
federations which aimed at piopagarda, protection and supervision. Thus 
while the first Catholic rural*funds arose in Italy in 1892, the first fede¬ 
ration, which united the fifty-two funds of the diocese of Treviso, was 
formed in 1894. This example was soon followed at the piincipal centres 
whence the movement spread. Towards the erd of 1894 ard in the be¬ 
ginning of 1895 the funds of the dioceses of Adiia, Verona, Vicenza, Ber¬ 
gamo and Alba, and then those of Tortona, Casal and Aosta, united in 
as many federations. « 

Today there are thirty-four regional, provincial or diocesan funds. 
Their headquarters are at Turin, Mordovi, Asti, Aosta ard Tortora; 
Bergamo, Brescia, Milan and Lod ,* Treviso, Rovigo and Udine; Parma 
and Reggio d'Emilia; Bologna; Eaenza, Forll ard Ferrara; Rorerce, 
Pistoia and Arezzo ; Fano, Senigallia, Fermo ai d Amatrice; Rome; Co- 
senza, Benevento, Salerno, Ripatransone, Reggio di Calabria, Palermo, 
Caltanissetta and Catana. 

Scattered all over Italy, these federations group about half the es^ist- 
ing rural funds. They are supported principally by the contributions of 
their adherent funds and they have their offices and inspectors. 

In addition to their general aims, in accordance with which they co¬ 
ordinate and represent the federated societies, they usually have a bank¬ 
ing department. They concentrate capital, furnish credit, and in general 
exercise the functions of an inspectorate of the funds. Where federations 
having these funds do not truly and properly speaking exist, the funds 
almost always belong to more important credit institutions, which afford 
them credit, receive their deposits, and undertake the inspection and su¬ 
pervision which they require. 

All these federations are in their turn attached to the Federazione 
Italiana delle Casse Rurali CaUolicJie, which was formed in 1909 on the ini¬ 
tiative of the TJnione Economico Sociale and has its offices in Rome. This 
federation supervises them, gives them the instructions as to technique 
which are in any given case required, undertakes general propaganda, stu¬ 
dies matters of law and taxation which affect rural co-operative credit, 
and gives an account of its activity in a monthly paper, the Cooperaziane 
Popolare. 

We will now surve^^ the chief Catholic federations, grouping them 
geographically: 

i) Piedmontese Group. — The rural funds of Piedmont have a district 
federation which has its offices at Turin and was legally constituted in 
1911 as a joint stock co-operative sodetj”. 

It groups 125 funds and its working, which is r^:ular, is supported 
by the Federazione Agricola Torimse, In some dioceses there are local 
federations, among them that of Mondovi which was founded in 1904 
and has always undertaken the supervision and assistance of its nine¬ 
teen federated funds. There are also the federations of Asti Aosta and 
Tortona. 
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2) Lombard Group, — This group comprises four federations, the 
chief of them being that in the province of Bergamo to which seventy 
societies conducting rural and popular funds adhere. The societies having 
funds of these two kinds are differentiated : in the case of rural funds mem- 
hers are free to save or not; in that of popular funds they are obliged to 
save, a weekly minimum of saving being fixed in the by-laws* The for¬ 
mer are found in agricultural centres, the latter in places where industry 
is prevalent and trade most active. This federation inspects its federated 
institutions, helping them to mdke out their monthly statements of ac¬ 
counts and 3'early balance-sheets. In order to train good bookkeepers 
and administrators it often organizes courses of technical and legal instruc¬ 
tion. 

Ill the same district there are the Federation of Brescia, which was 
founded in 1896 and now comprises twenty-four rural funds, the Fede¬ 
ration of ifilan which unites about twenty rural funds and gives well or¬ 
ganized help in book-keeping, legal matters and administration to its adhe¬ 
rent societies, and finally’ the Diocesan Federation of lyodi which unites 
12 funds (i). 

3) Venetian Group, — As is the case with the funds, the federations 
of Venetia in which the movement for the organazition of rural co-opera¬ 
tive credit began are among the oldest. We must mention first the Fe¬ 
deration of Treviso, with its thirty-two. rural funds, which was founded 
in 1894 and which has been for years among the most active and enter¬ 
prising. Its organ, the Vita del Popolo, has been an effective instrument 
of propaganda in favour of the spread of Venetian rural funds. Its work¬ 
ing has a solid financial basis supplied by the contributions of the federated 
funds and the grants of the Banca CattoUca Sa 7 i Liberale of Treviso. Ac¬ 
cording to its by-laws its directing council must send one member to inspect 
such funds as ask to be inspected. Its activity continued to be regularly 
exercised until October 1917, 

In May 1805 there was constituted at Tendinara in the province of 
Rovigo a federation of the economic and social associations in the diocese 
of Adria as to -which Signor ^Echeli spoke as follows (2) in 1898 : The 
activity of this federation is extraordinao". It has inspectors whose task 
it is to supervise the book-keeping of the funds. It affords credit to the 
funds and facilitates their operations in the courts. On several occasions 
it has, in doubtful cases, taken the opinion of the ministry. It has a spe¬ 
cial ofi&ce and an employee who are at the disposal of the federated insti¬ 
tutions, for which from its first foundation it has conducted a department 
for collective purchases. Once or twice a year all the cashiers and book¬ 
keepers of the funds are gathered together and clearly instructed as to the 
easiest and surest way of keeping accounts and books. The Central Fund 


(x) For ftirtlier infoimation as to this fedexaiiou sec: Vigoselli { 2 Dr. Remo), La coope- 
ratione r»rale H credito nel Lodissiano, Lodi, Biancardi, 1916. 

(a) OxeSEPPS '^SICS 3 BLll Le Casse Ruraii liaiittne, Parma, Cooperazionc Popolarc, 1S9S. 
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of Parma and the other banks do not open current accounts for the diocesan 
funds except by the medium of the federation 

The activity which began so well has continued to the present lime. 
Inpections are made at regular intervals, and at the same time courses have 
been organized for the training of secretary-bookkeepers. 

The federations of Padua and Udine should also be mentioned. The 
latter was formed on lo May 1917 on the initiative of the local Catholic 
bank. Sixteen funds adhere to it. 

4) Emilian Group. — This group comprises the federations of Parma, 
Reggio d'Emilia, Bologna, Ferrara, Faenza (i) and Forli. The most im¬ 
portant and best organized of them is the Federazione delle Casbe Rurali 
e Popolari dilla Provincia di Bologna which was founded in 1904 and groups 
89 funds having altogether 7,268 members. The following are some data 
as to this federation; 



1911 

on 31 Oclobcr 

1915 

1916 


— 


“ 

Ivumber of fedarated funds>. 

83 ■ 

86 

88 

Number of enrolled members. 

7.385 

7.541 

7.617 


Assets. 

Ill Ob 

liias> 

liras 

Loans to members .... 

1.870,065.74 

' 1,810,060.95 

1,581.904.68 

Securities . 

573.565-74 

708,682.33 

1.067,337.34 

Deposits on current credit ac¬ 
count . 

863,138.91 

982,745.64 

1,903.131-77 

Cash, merchandise and va¬ 
rious assets . 

198,864.90 

221,646.68 

336,088,39 


3.505.635-28 

3.723.135-60 

4.888,362,18 

Interest debited and costs for 
10 months. 

106,606 98 

110,691.64 

130,208.02 


3,613,296.26 

3.833.837.24 

3,018,570.90 


(1} For ike Federazione delle Casse Rurali e Socutd Coopeiatiee della Romagna (Federatioa 
of Ruial Funds and Co-operative Sodeties of Romagna), see Ves.\nzio Gabbiotti: La Cvu- 
peiaz^one di Crcdito nelUi Rofnagna CentfuJe Bagnacavallo, 1911. 
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Liabilities. 

lira** 

liras 

liras 

Trust deposits. 

j,27b,i)o.S 17 

3,435,818.73 

4.649,82o.7() 

Current debit accounts . . 

60,122.65 

57.667.3r 

17.576 33 

Interest not due and various 
liabilities . 

24,610.77 

42,771.98 

40,645.05 


3,361.841.79 

3.556,258 02 

4,707,842.14 

Society’s capital. 

125.528.37 

147,315-^4 

167,788.97 


J.4«7.370-i(> 

3.703.573-16 

4.875.631-” 

Interest credited and profits 
for 10 months .... 

124,926.10 

130,254.06 

142,939.09 


3,612,296226 

3.833.827.24 

5.018,570-20 


In 1904 the federated funds numbered twenty-nine and had i?,044 mem¬ 
bers, a capital of 12,674 ttvist deposits for 368,292 liras, loans to mem¬ 
bers for 308,157 liras, deposits on current credit account for 83,781 litas, 
securities for 20,941 liras, and 113081 liras in cash, merchandise and various 
assets. The progress which this federation has realized is therefore trul}^ 
noteworthy" (i). 

Its working has always been regular. In order better to fulfil its task 
it unified the by-laws and administrative and book-keeping systems ot its 
federated funds, and for this end supplied them with the necessary forms 
and books of which it has an important store. 

In order to supervise its affiliated societies it revises thdr deeds and 
documents, and inspects them on the principles contained in a special guide, 
known as the Gnida per le Isp^ziofii alle Casse Ruralf and drawn up by 
its secretary. 

A special committee has the duty of advising and supervising the funds 
as to investing any sums in excess of the amount they need. These sums 
are generally used to buy securities or titles. 

The federation also holds courses in bookkeeping for the secretaries 
of co-operative societies. In 1907 it organized a congress of the rural 
funds of Emilia and Romagna. It acquired legal, form in 1917. 

5) Tuscan Group. — Almost all the rural funds of Tuscany are or¬ 
ganized. They adhere to the Interprovincial Eund of Florence, which 
extends its activity over a large number of funds in the provinces of Flo¬ 
rence, Pisa, Siena and Grosseto and to the diocesan federations of Pis- 

(z) For more data as to thib lederaiiun sec. In addition to its annual reports, the single 
issue wHcii it published on z May Z9X4 on the occasion of the fourth federal f $te of the luial 
and popular fluids of the xvovince of Bologm. 
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toia and Mezzo. In the other provinces the number of funds is some¬ 
what restricted. 

6) The Federations of Adriatic Central Italy. — All these federations 
are of recent date. They have thdr respective oflSlces at Fano, SenigalHa, 
Fermo and Amatiice. The federation at Amatrice was founded in 1911 
and is active in the eleven communes of the circondario of Cittaducale in 
the province of Aquila. It annually exercises its functions as an inspector 
which have contributed to ensuring the regular administration and book¬ 
keeping of its adherent funds. 

7) Southern Group. — Of late the South has been the object of spe¬ 
cial care on the part of the directors of Catholic activity in Italy. The 
Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rurdti had confided the supervision of 
small rural credit to the institution, then in existence, which was called 
Credito Centrcde del Lazio and which carried on in several centres a truly 
useful work. It was founded in 1909 and became active on i January 1910 
as a federation and a central fund. Its aim was, according to its by-laws, 
to “ develop and promote the Catholic institutions for small credit in Rome 
and I/atium and to indicate to them the path they should follow The 
Catholic economic institutions of I/atium could b^ome members of this 
institution and had a right to obtain credit and advice from it. The admi¬ 
nistrative council annually nominated a consultative committee made 
up of two or three persons who were responsible for supplying the techni¬ 
cal and l^al information necessary to their working to the Credito Cen- 
irate and the societies associated with it and to visit these societies. In¬ 
spections had to take place every year. The federative work of the Credito 
Cmtrale was intensively carried on until 1917. The Federazione Laziale 
delle Casse Rurcdi e Operaie was then constituted as a co-operative joint 
stock society by a deed of 27 June 1917, and its regtilar activity has con¬ 
tinued. 

There are federations belonging to the same group. They are the 
Federation of Cosenza which was founded in 1902 and now groups 41 funds ; 
those of Benevento and Salerno, both founded in 1916; that of Ripatian- 
sone, founded in 1917; and that of Reggio di Calabria which was founded 
in 1915 to group the eight rural funds of the five dioceses of the province. 
This last federation has introduced a uniform method of book-keejang into 
all its funds. Since a further need’was felt for a central financial insti¬ 
tution, a Cassa Centrale Federatim was constituted at Reggio by a deed 
of 19 July 1916. It has been working for a year in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner. The federated funds axe now twelve in number, and others are in 
course of formation as a consequence of the propaganda work, extending 
into the province of Catanzaro, of the federation. 

8) Sicilian Group. — The funds of Sicily are attached not only to 
the diocesan federations but also to a district organization, the Segreta- 
riato Regioncde Sidliano per le Opere EconomicS-Socidli (i) which belongs 
to the Sicilian Regional Catholic Union. This Secretariat was founded 


<t) SicUaaji Regional Seactariat for Econoniico-Sodal Works. 
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at the Regional Congress of Catana on 5 October 1908, and has been working 
regtilarly for several 5"ears, thanks to the services rendered by the inspectors. 
It desires, among other aims, ‘"to co-ordinate, by means of opportune 
guidance and the application of pratical rules, the plans and the activity 
of the institutions; to promote the formation of provincial federations; 
ao supervise, by means of the foundation of an inspectorate and of a right 
tf inspection over all adherent institutions, their economic and moral 
octivity, and the maintenance of thdr fundamentally religious character 
and of thdr spirit of true co-operation; to help and to protect the adherent 
institutions when these meet with difficulties in their relations with the 
Treasury or individuals, forming for them, as much as possible, an office 
of consultation and advice 

As regards federations, there are now in Sicily four of these, having 
their respective headquarters at Palermo, Caltanissetta, Catana and Gir- 
genti. The federation of Girgenti was formed in April 1899, received 
in 1910 a well defined constitution, by-laws approved by the bishop, a 
president, a secretar3* and a federal council. It directed the co-operative 
movement by means of its agents of propaganda who also acted as inspec¬ 
tors, and by means of the meetings of federal delegates which it held- fre- 
quentlj*. Having acquired legal form it founded two federal sections in 
the districts of Bivona and Sciacca. The services which the federation 
has rendered are familiar. It has afforded advice, protection and super- 
virfon and made collective purchases. 

To complete these notes we give in the Table on page 201 some data 
as to the situation of the local federations of Catholic rural funds on 31 De¬ 
cember 1916, 

As has been said, these federations are in their turn attached to the 
Federazione lidiana delU Casse Rurali which on 31 December 1916 repre¬ 
sented 1,049 f^nds comprising 114,158 members. This federation is an 
integral part of the Unione Ecommico-Sociale fra i CaUolici licdiani which 
is the great co-ordinating and directing centre of all the economic and 
social organizations and institutions of Catholics in Italy. 



Situation of local federations of Catholic rural funds on 31 Deceniber iqib. 
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-MrSCELLAXEOUS i:sFOR.\m'JON RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
*\NB ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUvS^COUNTRIES. 


RKLOIOI. 


THE BOEEEiSBOND IN 1916. — La RetOi^ae Sucta Paris, 1--6 March 1918. 

The Reforme Sociale resumes as follows the report presented to the 
general meeting of the Boerenbond on 28 May I9i7by C^onLaytgaens: 

In 1916 the Boerenbond attempted to assist not only agriculturists 
but the entire Belgian population. The inspectors never ceased to visit 
as often as possible the agricultural gilds and the sections of these in districts 
in which military occupation did not prevent their ingress. They thus 
kept in touch with the rural population, encouraged and advised them, and 
heard their grievances and complaints in order to transmit these to the pro¬ 
per quarters. Often they had the satisfaction of drawing the attention of 
the occupying powerto circumstances which were worthy of interest. At the 
same time they supplied membeis of the Boerenbond with valuable informa¬ 
tion as to multiple measures and ordinances so complex that they might 
involve farmers in serious difficulties. 

Where material interescs were concerned, the association endeavoured 
to ensure that the farmer should have a sufficiency of concentrated foods 
to feed his live stock and the manures essential to the maintenance of bis 
crops in the districts which have suffered most. It also did everything pos¬ 
sible to obtain that the requisition of haawested grain should be well regulat¬ 
ed and that there should be a good suppb’ of seed for the autumn sowing, 
a particularly difficult undertaking owing to the insufficiency of the previous 
han^est and the poor quality of the grain harvested in most districts Latm, 
when a new tax had been laid on agricultural profits which would have hea¬ 
vily burdened farmers, especially small holders, the Boerenbond felt it 
incumbent on itself to ask for the necessary alleviations for stnall holders. 
Finally, to defend agricultural producers against the accusation of having 
made use of the existing circumstances in order to realize excessive profits 
by charging unduly high prices, the association's council of management 
circulated throughout the country a manifesto which made the state of 
aftaiis clear and showed the injustice of imputing to all farmers, without 
distinction, a fault which has been committed only by a rttiqU number of 
speculators who had forgotten both their duty and their interest. 

The following are the chief genersA measures which were put in 
practice. 
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The particular activity of each group comprised in the association’s 
framework did not lessen. Agricultural unions, the farmers* league, the 
horticulturists* federation, the purchase and sales counter, the inspectorate 
of dairies, the central credit fund, the inspectorate of rural gilds and funds, 
all worke^l with perfect regularity and with the maximum result possible in 
the existing circumstances. 

The activity of the central credit fund was especially important, 1916 
being a most important year of its existence. The continuous increase 
of new af&liations and the considerable influx of savings deposits were par¬ 
ticularly striking. Thus 44 new funds were affiliated in 1915 and 48 in 
1916, and the total sum of deposits which increased by six inillion francs in 
1915 did so by sixteen million francs in 1916. Of the 873 rural funds which 
now exist in Belgium (as against only 777 at the outbreak of war) 485 are 
attached to the central fund. Moreover the central fund’s capital increas¬ 
ed by 308 members’ shares, so that these numbered 9,370 on 31 December 
1916, and its guarantee capital was brought up to 9,370,000* francs. As to 
the circulation of funds, this in 1913, the last normal year, did not exceed 
49,766,292 francs, but reached 63,009,921 francs in 1915, and in 1916 — 
to the surprise of the management itself - 101,667,430 francs. At the same 
time the total amount of savings deposits was 38,698,018 francs on 31 De¬ 
cember 1916, as against only 16,110,371 francs at the end of 1913. 

The compiler of the report considers that this increase, which was 
truly extraordinary in view of the country’s circumstances, was due to 
the large profits which the high prices of produce and reduction of farming 
capital allowed farmers to realize. There is no doubt ”, he says,that the 
lai of chemical manures caused a considerable economy, and it is no less 
certain that the exhausted soil will later be in need of the fertilizing ele¬ 
ments which have been taken from it. The famine in concentrated foods 
was ah even more abundant source of samng; but the effects of the intrinsic 
depreciation of stock and its reaction on dairy production will long be 
fell; and if farmers who were obliged to rid themselves of their beasts re¬ 
ceived high prices for them they were, on the other hand, compelled to fiiU 
their places when prices had not fallen. Every requisition took away many 
horses and swelled the farmers' savinbut a farmer cannot do without 
horses, and will be obliged, after the war, to pmcure others, and doubtless 
at exorbitant prices 

Thus all the deductions made from the figures do not give cause for 
rejoicing. It is none the less true that in the midst of the crisis through 
which they are passing the Belgians are showing a quite remarkable spirit 
of thrift, and that the influx of saved capital does credit to the central 
fund which owes the larger part of its success to the confidence it inspires 
and to its wise management. While most financial establishments have been 
led by circumstances to lower the rate of interest they pay on d^osits, 
the central fund has been able continuously to keep this rate at 3 per cent, 
on deposits at sight, and thus has provided an investment, equally remune¬ 
rative and safe, for savings, and justified its reputation among local funds 
and individuals. 
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BRITIt^H COIX)^TBS 

THE AXTIGQA OXIOX l^ROWl^RS’ ASSOCIATION. — AgiicuUwnl News, voL XVI, 
No. 4065 Barbados, 17 November 1917. 

The Antigua Ordon GroTrers* Association, which we noticed in a pre¬ 
vious number of this review (i), was in a flourishing condition in 1916-1917. 

The onion crops of members were paid for at the rate of ic. per pound 
as soon as deliveries had been made at the association s premises. After¬ 
wards the onions were cured, graded, packed and maiketed b^” the associa¬ 
tion. After working expenses and a payment of 3 per cent, to the associa¬ 
tion’s general fund had been deducted, profits w'ere distributed among the 
members in proportion to the quantity of onions each of them had 
delivered. 

During 1916-1917 some thirty-four estates contributed their produce to 
the undertaking, and the total weight of the produce received at the asso¬ 
ciation’s premises was 302,968 lbs. 

The total number of the crates shipped by the association was 5,664 
as against 3,353 in 1915-1916, the increase in the year being thus one of 311. 
This constitutes a record. Shipments w'ere made to Xew York, Trini¬ 
dad, Martinique, Demerara, Canada, Barbados, St. Tucia, Grenada and 
St, Vincent. As the total number of crates of onions shipped from Antigua 
in 1916-1917 was 6,940, it is seen that 82 per cent, of the total crops was 
handled by the assodatiou. Wlien all expenses had been paid the total sum 
available for distribution among growers was £1,833 9s, or 294c. for every 
100 pounds of onions delivered. In 1913-16 the distribution w’as at the 
rate of 88 ^c.perio'ilbs. of delivered onions, in 1914-15 at that of 51 %c. 

All onion giowers on the island with two exceptions are members of 
tlie association. 


CANADA. 

VnofiTAin^li GARDJ:,N1NG UN VACANT 1,0X6 OF URBAN AND SUBURBAN UAND. 

— The Canadian 1sif Toronto, November 1917. 

The cultivation of vacant land near centres of population was first 
practised on the American continent in Philadelphia in 1896 and it met 
with a great success. Everywhere the exploitation of land of this kind has 
been stimulated hy the European war, and it has notably contributed to 
increase the total amount of garden produce. 

The example of Philadelphia was followed in other towns in the United 
States and in Canada. Toronto now possesses a flourishing organiza¬ 
tion, called the Toronto Vacant Lots Cultivation Association, which co¬ 
operates with the Rotary Club of Toronto. 


(i) See our issue for January 1917, i^age 16. 
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The association was founded in *914 when it was holder of 75 gardens. 
It had 800 gardens in 1917 and anticipated that it would have 1500 this 
year. It consists of a president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, a secre¬ 
tary, a superintendent and fifteen directors; a^nd it is supported by voluntary 
contributions. It secures unemployed land from its owners, manures, 
ploughs and harrows it, and then hands it over to citizens who promise to 
cultivate it thoroughly, pro\dding them moreover with fourteen varieties 
of seeds. A lot holder pays only 81 a year for all these privileges. The 
superintendent arranges for the ploughing and allotting of the sections, 
and also gives demonstrations of the best methods of cultivation. The 
various district Ratepayers' Associations give prizes for produce and for 
the best kept gardens. The Toronto Horticultural Society threw its annual 
September exhibition opentothecityin 1917. Ofthe S350 it gave as pri¬ 
zes, no less than 8250 were won by the lot holders of the Toronto Vacant 
I^ts Association. 

Of the 800 gardeners of vacant lots 80 were discharged soldiers, 
some of them badly' crippled. 

Each lot has an area of from 3,500 to 6,000 square feet. Some garde¬ 
ners realize a profit of as much as S150, very few less than $35. The aver¬ 
age return is about $ 50, which means a total of about 840,000. The cost 
to the association has been about 85.50 a lot. 

The lots have done much to keep down the price of vegetables. It 
is believed that they will also help the back to the land " movement, for 
several holders have already signified their intention of taking up land for 
themselves. 


(^RR\T BRITAIN AND IREE^^’D. 

I. THE IRISH AGRICUI,TURAI, ORGANIZATION SOCIETY IN tyi 7 . — Better 
Busitiess, Vol. Ill, No. 2, Dublin, Eebruary 191S. 


The year 1916 was one of particular success for the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

The number of adherent societies fell from 991 to 958, but the total 
membership, on the other hand, was increased by 3,701. The decline in 
the number of societies is explained by the fact that fift3’’ pig and cattle 
suppl3* societies in Count3'‘ Wexford were stnick off the list because they’’ 
did not keep accounts. 

A. Producers' Societies. — The creameries, which keep their lead among 
co-operative enterprises in Ireland, SI0WI3’' but steadily increased during 
1916. Some of them have taken to cheesemaking, which has the advantage 
of not penalizing the neglect of winter dairy-work as does butterxnaking. 

The number of existing co-operative creameries might be figlher in¬ 
creased a) by rendering the existing proprietary dairies co-operative, and 
6) by changing the system of agriculture in the large grazing districts of 
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Meath, Westmeath and Kildare. It is possible that dairy farming will 
be extended in these counties as a consequence of the tillage orders. 

The great need of the co-operative creameries is for a strong central 
trading organization. 

The agricultural societies are affected by the circumstance that the 
Irish Agri^tural Organization Society receives a grant from the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioners which subjects it to some government control, directed 
rather to the advancement of trading societies than to that of the general 
we*fare of the rural population. In this way the central society is forbid¬ 
den to organize the so-called stores ”, that is the societies supplying do¬ 
mestic necessaries, and may not engage in a large propaganda for render¬ 
ing rural trade generally co-operative. The local agricultural societies 
can still organize stores themsdves after they have been founded. There 
is among co-operators a desire that there should be no restriction on the 
organization of stores. The general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation Society, hdd in December 1917, stated in a resolution that stores 
were particularly important i) because they allowed labourers as we 1 as 
farmers to benefit by co-operation; 2) because they organizad country 
producers as consumers, and thus encouraged a feeHng of solidarity among 
producers and consumers and tended to bridge the gulf between dwellers 
in towns and the country; 3) because their business, since they dealt in 
artides of general consumption, continued throughout the year, and there¬ 
fore the agricultural societies maintaiiJng them could employ a permanent 
paid secretary; 4) because economical distribution becomes more and more 
important as prices rise; and 5) because stores can be organized in towns 
and thus ben^t town labourers. 

I/ike the creameries the agricultiural societies have, since they wrere 
first founded, increased in number; but such increase has, as the following 
figures show, been in their case irregular. 



No. of Agiiculturol 
Societies 

No. of 

Fxoportioo of Agri- 
cultdial Societies 

Year 

Creameries 

to Creameries 

1896. 

. 38 

53 

40.60 percent. 

1899 . 

. 91 

171 

32.60 » » 

1904 . 

. 130 

209 

33 - 6 o » » 

1908. 

. 166 

292 

38.60 » » 

X911. 

. 171 

326 

31.60 » A 

1915 . 

. ^19 

344 

38.60 » » 

1916. 

. 234 

346 

41.60 » » 


It is seen that in iqib the agricultural societies increased propor¬ 
tionately more than the creameries. This is partly because economical 
distribution was made more than ever important by the high price of groce¬ 
ries and other domestic necessaries, and partly because there is an inevit¬ 
able limit to the possible number of co-operative creameries unless condi¬ 
tions of tarming and ownership be modified. 
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The poultry societies decreased hy one in 1916 but did good work. 

The flax societies were active in the matter of the government's methods 
in regard to the sale of flax which aroused much dissatisfaction. Twenty- 
five of these societies hdd a conference in Belfast at which they passed a 
number of resolutions relating to the production of flax, and these resolu¬ 
tions were adopted by the general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Orga¬ 
nization Society. 

As before, a couple of societies made bacon-curing their principal 
business in 1916, and several devdoped curing on a small scale for home 
consumption. This industry is however said to be endangered by the Bcx>d 
Control Orders. 

We have already given detailed accounts of co-operative fishing socie¬ 
ties (i) and of the co-operative wheat growing society at Foynes (2), 

B. Credit Societies, — In the last few years the number of co-operative 
credit societies has declined as is shown by the following figures: 


Year 

No. of Credit 
Societies 

Year 

No. of Credit 
Societie<% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1908 . . . . 

. . . 268 

1913 . . . . 

• • • 235 

1909 ... . 

• • • 234 

1914 . . . . 

• • . 233 

1910 . . . . 

• • • 237 

1915 . . . . 

... 225 

I9II . . . . 

... 236 

1916. . 

. . . 224 

1912 . . . . 

.. . . 234 




Of the 224 societies existing in 1916 only 116 furnished returns. The 
Central Co-operative Credit Society appears to be making no progress. 

The considerable fall in the number of societies since 1914 is ascribed 
to the fact that both the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board have recalled their loans. That this should cause the de¬ 
cline would seem to show that all the credit societies had not taken deep 
root in the soil. Such as have subsisted have steadil3’ increased their busi¬ 
ness and become more stable; and it may be that those which have lapsed 
either were defectivdy managed or else supplied no serious need. Among 
the causes suggested for their disappearance are the following; i) the cream¬ 
eries have absorbed a large share of the ability of rural Ireland; 2) the 
joint stock banks have branches in every country town in Ireland, and have 
made it easy for the more pro^erous farmers to do without co-operative 
credit; 3) in some cases the co-operative rural banks have fulfilled their 
mission and their beneficiaries are no longer in need of credit; 4) through¬ 
out a large part of Irdand facers, while they have improved their methods 
to some extent, have not yet realized that they need capital in order to 
effect further devdopments; 5) the deposit side of banking has been compa- 
rativdy neglected in Ireland. 

(x) See our issue for December 1917, page 9. 

(2) See oui issue for July 19x7, page 2(. 
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In the future Iri&h fanning is likely to need more capital. The short¬ 
age of imported foods will necessitate both an increase of the area under till¬ 
age, and more intensive agriculture involving the use of artificial manures 
and — in default of labour — of machinery. Artificial manures maxdbi- 
nery and imported foods for live stock are likely to be es5)ensive. The 
joint-stock .banks may supply the resultant needs for credit or it maybe 
met bj" the State. But if the joint-stock banks are inadequate to the oc¬ 
casion, and if there is a desire to escape the restrictions which generally 
accompany State grants, there may be a revival of co-operative credit. 

C Finame, — The apparent total turnover of the societies in 1916 
was £6,099,880 and in 1915 £4,657,036; and the iiRrease in the year was 
therefore one of £1,442,844 or slightly more than 25 per cent. Since the out¬ 
break of war the increase has been one of about 80 per cent. That this fi¬ 
gure represents the amount of the increase only apparently is due to the 
lessened purchasing power of money. More accurate condusions can be 
drawn from the figures relating to the output of the societies. This can¬ 
not be exactly estimated; but if the case of butter be taken as ty^icsl, 
we find that 37 million pounds were produced in 1913, 36.99 million pounds 
in 1914, 37.6 million pounds in 1915, and 42,350,286 pounds in 1916. A 
certain amount oi cheese has also been produced in the last couple of years. 
1916 therefore showed indubitably a laigdy increased production. 

Since 1911 the proportion which co-operative trade bears to the whole 
trade of Ireland has steadily increased. If the figure one be taken to repre¬ 
sent the value of the co-operative trade, we find that the value of the whole 
trade was 51 in 1911, 44 in 1912, 45 in 1913, 42 in 1914 and only 37.5 in 

1915- 

The Irish Agricultural Organization Sodety suffers from lack of sup¬ 
port from its adherent societies. In 1916 their fees for affiliation and sub¬ 
scriptions amounted -to £3,257, having increased by £662 since 1915. 
The society’s annual expenses are however about £11,000; it has to meet an 
annual deficit of more than £5,000 which is laigdy but not entirdy made, 
good by grants from the Devdopment Commissioneis. At the general 
meeting last December a resolution to call upon the societies to subscribe 
a hal^nny in the pound from their turnover was unanimously adopted* 
If this resolution be carried into effect a sum between £14,000 and £15,000 
a year will be realized and the society will become independent. 

♦ ♦ 


a. THE IRISH FARMERS’ UNION. — StWtfj Ill, Xo. 3; Dublin, February 

The Irish Farmers’ Union, which was founded in 1911, exists to pro- 
lide a central consultative agency for local farmers’ associations. 

Its formation was due to a few county farmers’associations; and at 
first it seemed destined to fail because these local associations had not enough 
spate vitality to m a int ain a central union. But in 1913 the Dublin lock- 
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out stimulated the energy o£ the County Dublin Fanners’ Association, the 
most important body afiSliated to the Union, and brought the farmers of 
County Dublin together; and the lock-out was followed by the special 
agricultural conditions caused by the war. In the autumn of 1914 the 
Irish Farmers’ Union was resuscitated by its original founders. 

Twenty-seven farmers’ associations, all active in the three southern 
provinces, are now af 51 iated to it. They include the County Dublin Farmers* 
Association to which belong 300 farmers dwelling or farming in County 
Dublin. The other afSliated associations are severally active either within 
a county or within a less district centring in a market-town. An affiliated 
association pa3rs a fee of two pounds and is then entitled to send'two dele¬ 
gates to the union’s meetings. The union meets quarterly in the rooms of 
the County Dublin Farmers’ Association, and employs and pays the same 
secretary as this latter body. It has a committee of twenty members which 
meets every month and a number of standing committees. It receives no 
government grant but is entirely self-supporting. 

As regards prospective additional members of the Union, numerous 
associations are springing up on all sides. In County Wexford twenty-six 
associations have formed a county farmers* union and this is negotiating 
as to its affiliation. Some Ulster farmers have attended meetings of the 
* Irish Farmers* Union, and .the latter body has been in communication 
with the Ulster Farmers’ Union, but so far the two unions have not 
attempted to combine. 

The work hitherto accomplished by the Irish Farmers’ Union has been 
mainly in the direction of influencing the government of Ireland in the in¬ 
terest of farmers, and although small it has been important. The union 
has obtained a hearing from the Department of Agriculture, and it obtained 
a hearing from the Irish Convention although it failed to secure representa¬ 
tion on that body, When the Central Wages* Board was formed in 
September 1917 it secured a seat on it for its president. 

As regards the place which farmers should give to co-operation there 
is a difference of opinion among the members of this union and other ex¬ 
perts. On the one hand Mr. Russell of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society strongly advocates the devdopment of co-operation as a means 
of diminating the middleman, and criticizes the farmers’ associations be¬ 
longing to the union: they are, he says, ** so dominated by traders that 
the tame farmers in them actually made it a boast that they were not going 
to trade or do anything which would lessen the profits of the middlemen 
On the other hand some of the farmers bdonging to the associations state 
that they have no-time to spare from theif farming to give to the commit¬ 
tee meetings of co-operative societies; that they must leave trade and manu¬ 
facture to middlemen and manufacturers. The fact is that the associa¬ 
tions which form the union flourish in districts where large and mixed ra¬ 
ther than small farming is the rule, and where therefore farmers can-realize 
profits without the strict economy at which a co-operative society aims. 
The union however acknowledged the uses of co-operation to some extent 
when its meeting of 25 July 1917 resolved “ that where local and* other cir- 
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cumstances point to the necessity for the formation of co-operative socie¬ 
ties for the buying of farmers’ reqtoirements and the setting of their produce, 
associations affiliated with this union shall be free to act as they may indi¬ 
vidually desire''. 

The union also pursues a work of education. It instructs its adherent 
farmers on points of hygiene important to their children’s health; and it 
has resolved “ that in view of the great importance of agriculture to Ire¬ 
land this union considers the education afforded in county schools should 
be in large measure directed towards giving pupils an intelligent insight 
into matters appertaining to rural life and conditions 

REGESrCV OF TUNIS. 

THE NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IX 1916 (i) — Report of the business of the native 
thrift societies in 1916 in the Journal nficielTnnisien, 22 December 1917. 

Financial Situation. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
increased their asset? amounted in 1916 to the following sums: 


1. Recoveries on credit of former societies . . . 3 » 7 I 3 -I 5 francs 

2. Recoveries on additional centimes of the 

niedjba tax. 8,172.86 » 

3. Quota due to the native thrift societies ot re¬ 

coveries of temporary subscriptions . . . 150,148.18 » 

4. Additional centimes of the canoun tax un 

olive and date trees: 

a) Years before 1910 .... 989.85 ( . o ^ 

h) 1910 and later years . . . 157,075.25 | i5o»od3.io » 

5. Additionnei centimes of the 

acJioitr tax: 

a) Years before 1910 . . . 1,390.52 \ 

b) 1910 and later years . . . 215,747.08 ( 317,137.00 » 

6. Additional centimes of the 

Djerba land tax. 9,326.19 » 

7. Additional centimes of mradjas . 3,420.09 » 

8- Recoveries of costs of management and 

commission: 

a) for loans of seeds .... 11,272.29 

b) for mortgage loanb . . . 85,526.57 

c) for advances to affiliated ^ 

societies.' . 1.417.86, 

9. Recoverj- of gifts and legacies,. 1,000.00 

10. State advance taken from sum annually due 

by the Banque de I’Algerie. 15,497.69 

• Total . . , 864,697.58 


(i) For the activity of these societies during 1915 see ourissue for February 1917, page 25. 
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Indepmdently of receipts increasing assets, 2,8^1,969.45 francs were 
recovered in 1916 from the amount of loans. This sum was made up as 
follows : 


I. I/)ans of seeds 

1908-09 . 

3 ,iG 3 .ii 

francs 

2 ,* — 

1909-10 . 

3.759-32 

TV 

3- — 

1910-11 . 

17,605.86 

) 

4- . - 

1911-12 . 

980.16 

» 

5- — 

191-2-13 . 

117.712.38 

)» 

6. — 

1913-14 . 

63.156.92 

)> 

7- — 

1914-15 . 

1.338.696.42 

)} 

8. — 

1915-16 . 

543,630.53 

V 

9. Loans of subsistence 

1908-09 . 

9,188.61 

1 

10. » '> y 

1910-11 . 

1,231.31 


II. )' M > 

1913-13 . 

1.235.90 

> 

12. 1 

1913-1-1 . 

11,683.95 

TV 

13. > » 

1914-15 . 

575.083.50 

» 

14. Mortgage loans. . .* 


65,892.92 

» 

15. Advances to co-operative societies .... 

89.949.57 

]> 


Total . . . 

3,841,969.45 


Carried over from recoveries increasing assets 



of societies. 


864,967.58 


General total of recoveries in 1916. 

3.706,937-03 



Thus although the harvest of 1916 was good only in certain districts 
the recoveries of the native thrift societies were satisfactory. Their as¬ 
sets under the head of the centimes additional to direct taxes, which con¬ 
stitute the real subscriptions of members, increased by a sum of 5^6,270.02 
francs, and this has been surpassed only in 1911. 

Moreover the total costs of management and the commission, which 
represent the profit realized on the loans made, amounted to 98,216.72 
francs, and this gives a notable advance on preceding years. 

Finally a gift of 1,000 francs, offered to the societies by the Tunisian 
Chemical Manures Society on the occasion of a first delivery of super- 
posphates for the loans of the season 1916-1917, figures among the receipts 
increasing the assets of the societies. 
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Repa^’ment of Ipans took place normally in 1916. A total sum of 
2,841,969.45 francs was recovered under this head. 

Recoveries by the kaids and the sheikhs, on behalf of the native thrift 
societies, of loans of seeds and subsistence had not up to 1916 given rise to 
any remitment to these native officiels. The decree of 20 May 1907 which 
instituted the native thrift societi^ contemplated that any help which these 
organizations of mutual aid might obtain should be rendered fredy. How¬ 
ever in view of the development of lending operations it seemed just to 
indemnitfy the native chiefs for the extra work and responsibility which 
such operations imposed on them. Therefore a decision of 5 January 1916 
allotted to them from i January 19161 per cent, of all recoveries of loans of 
seeds and subsistence, to be divided in equal parts between the kaids and 
the sheikhs. 

Loans granted. — Since the harvest of 1915 was defective in certain 
regions, notably in Sahel and in the centre and the south, the societies had 
to face for the 1915-1916 season loans of grain as seed amounting to 32,899 
quintals of wheat and 24,297 quintals of barley and entailing an ex¬ 
penditure of 1,043,749.82 francs + 524,407.84 francs = 1,568,157.66 francs, 
that is 31.72 francs per quintal of wheat and 21.58 francs per quintal of 
barley, sacks included. 

Further in 1916 the native thrift societies made loans of seed potatoes 
for the jEurst time, thus distributing 87.50 quintals in the kaidat of Sotisse. 
The seed potatoes cost 2,325.60 francs, or 60.50 the delivered quintal. 

The only advance made in the form of a mortgage loan in 1916 was a 
supplementary loan of 15,000 francs to the recipient of a former loan. 
This was in response to the only application for such a loan made to the 
native thrift societies. Although on principle loans of this kind have been 
suspended for the period of the wrar, the societies are disposed to receive 
requests for them which particularly de^rve attention. 

The following table shows that advances to co-operative societies 
amounted in 1916 to 100,586.55 francs. 
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.Iss^/s of Societies on 31 December 1916. — No expenditure occiirred 
in 1916 to diminish the receipts increasing assets and these therefore 

amoimted to the net sum of.* . - . 864,697.58 francs. 

to which should be added the amount of the socie¬ 
ties’ assets as shown by the last report namety . . 4,951,915.43 


The total on 31 December 1916 was therefore 5,816 613.01 » 

These assets were made up as follow: 


1. Cash in haiwl.. 970,254.42 ftancs 

2. Still to be rc*covcrccl Irom loans nl t»ced 5 in 190S-09 .... 46,517-26 » 

V » * > 1909-10 .... 34,431-21 » 

I. lyio-ii .... 76,972-89 * 

5 . » 1012-13 .... 348,463.63 

1913-JC4 - - • . 136,176.62 *» 

7- 1914-15 - ■ ■ . 1,911,999-26 

\ ^ 1015-16 .... 1,027,852.74 

*t I/>ct]is of subsibtoiice iu 1913-1^. 56,938.08 « 

i<‘- ’ IM13-1.1 .. 18,319.75 

11. Mortgage loan^ ... . . . 1,613,521.10 > 

12, Advances to ci*-operuti\e stKJetica. 42,303.14 

13! Sums advanciid 011 31 December i,,i6 for loans of seeds in 

1116-1- and not yet <lislributed anumg the debtor societies . 98,336.24 » 

Total . . . 0,402,116.43 ) 


whence must be deducted the amount of recoveries of subsistence 
loans ol 1909, i(*ii and 1014-1915, to be rquiid to the Slate which 
advancol them: ^ 

9.10S.OZ francs j 
1,231.31 555,503.42 

5 .“ 5 ,o 83 . 5 o . i 


ii) loans of iMuu . . . 
b\ n 1911 . . . 

ii 1014*15 - • 


Remainder . . 


5 , 816 , 013.01 
















Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


THE DEVBEOPMKNT OF-IKSURANCE AGAINST HAIL {continued). 


Sourck: 

Roiikbeck (D. Jtir. tind D. Phil., W.) (of Cologne): Die Deutsche Hagelversicherurti in Wirt- 
schaft und Recht der Versi citcrung —Supplement to Miffeilungen fur die offentUchen Fetter- 
versichcrungs Anstalien. published by the Verhand offenilicher Feuerversicherungs-Anstal- 
ien in Deitisrhland — 4‘)th Year, new series. 6th year. Nos, i and 2,87 pp., Kiel, February 


Having described the development of organizations insuring against 
hail, considered ingroups, we have stiUto make use of a whole series of data 
which will give us a better insight into their business. Where certain 
aspects of the question are concerned we have already been able to'give a 
total jBgure which bore in general on the period frbi!n[88i to 1915. In the 
ensuing tables there will bd question of certain analyses of these totals. 

The following elements will occur in the order in which they are cited: 
a view of the aggregate development of these organizations, giving details 
as to insured sums, premiums, the amount of losses, costs of administration, 
and the various reserve funds; the four last named items of liability in the 
societies' books expressed as percentages of the insured sums; some details 
as to the premiums and losses of local unions from 1908 to 1915, and the re¬ 
sults shown b3^ each oHhese societies in their reports for 1915. 

Let us state at once that the period from 1881 to 1915 comprises the 
yeans 1881, 1885, 1890, 1895, and 1900 and every year from 1900 to 1915, 


§ 12. of aee the organizations, taken together, 

FROK 1881 TO 1915. 

A. — We will at once show, for the j'ears indicated, the sums insured, 
the pretniums and the amotmt of losses. These two latter items will 
eventually be expressed in terms of a percentage of the first (Table A), 
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Tablr a. — Deoelopment 0/ the ccmhined orgmizatimis. 


Ye i 

Sums 

insoxed 

Premiums 

% of sums 
insured 

Amount 
of losses 

% of sums 
insured 

— 

xaaiks 

tiiartg 

marks 


marks 

Ibbi 

1,628,096,043 

15,274,403 

0.94 

12,661,249 

0.78 

1885 

1.625,346,555 

18.914,051 

1.16 

17,222,352 

1.06 

1890 

2,229,665,971 

21,282,490 

I.OO 

17.622,377 

0.79 

1895 

2,295,176,535 

19,476,273 

0.85 

14,484,423 

0,63 

1900 

2,661,359,191 

24,912,381 

0.94 

21.317.356 

0.80 

1901 

2.643,855,604 

26,125,586 

0.99 

21.458.323 

o.8i- 

1902 

2,861,371,419 

29,808,709 

1.04 

27,890,636 

0.98 

1903 

2,852,498,573 

28,566,572 

1.00 

24,015,810 

0.85 

1904 

2,892.774.523 

26,628,412 

0.92 

18,955.014 

0.66 

1905 

2.961,575.523 

41.794485 

I.4I 

45.340,094 

1-53 

1906 

3,108,186,615 

42,608,003 

1-37 

41,611,084 

1-34 

1907 

3,152,164,715 

43.797.427 

1.39 

41,921,289 

1-33 

1908 

3,275,802.696 

54.095,457 

1.65 

55,619.993 

r.70 

1909 

3,166,700,003 

31,322,026 

0.99 

16,636,056 

0.53 

1910 

3.330.353.813 

53,662,403 

1.61 

48,9^,586 

1.47 

1911 

3.310,233,912 

34,516,528 

1.04 

21,644,060 

0.65 

1912 

3,522,669,487 

43,941,655 

1.26 

36,284,043 

1.03 

1913 

3.561.955.812 

37,499,864 

1.04 

25,042,954 

0.70 

1914 

3.652.595.376 

44.076,440 

1.21 

34.236,031 

0.93 

1915 

4,157.691.390 

36.926,621 

0.89 

25.741,816 

0.62 


Between the fiist and the last date for which we have data the instned 
suras passed, as is seen, from 1,628,096,043 marts to 4,157,691,390 marks, 
the progressive movement being almost continnons save for a fall of 2,740,488 
marks between 1881 and 1885, of 17,503.587 marks between 1900 and 1901, 
and of 8,872,846 marks between 1902 and 1903; while from 1908 to 1909 a 
fall is regist^ed of 109,192,691 marks, and from 1910 to 1911 another of 
20,117,901 marks. To sum up : between 1881 and 1915 this most import¬ 
ant figure was multiplied by slightly more than two and a half. 

The amount of premiums was multiplied by 2 4. It passed from 15,274,403 
marks to 36,916,621 marks, suffering in the same period the following falls: 
one of 1,806,217 marks between 1890 and 1895; dne of 1,242,137 marks 
between 1902 and 1903; one of 1,938,160 marks between 1903 and 1904; 
of 22,773,431 marks between 1908 and 1909; of 19,145,875 mar!^ 
between 1910 and 1911; of 6,441,791 marks between 1912 and 1913; 
and of 7,149,819 marks between 1914 and 1915. Such finctuations 
were possible owing to the rise to 41,794,485 marks in 1905 and even 
to 54*095,457 marks in 1908. In 1^, when the period b^an, the 
percentr^ which premiums formed of the amount of the insured sums was 
almost at its lowest, being 0.94, and in 1915 it was 0.89, while in 1895 it 
reached its very lowest level, l^ng 0.85. The bulk of associationsinsuring 
sgainst hail beiig mutual societies, it follows that there is very great 
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approximation between the figtire representing losses incurred and that 
standing for premiums received, and in consequence the p^centage of 
premiums has oscillated from a minimum of 0.85 to a maximum of 1.65. 

The amount of losses rose from 12,661,249 marks to 25,641,816 marks, 
that is it did no more than double during this jeriod. It should be noticed 
that it even reached 55»6i9,^3 marks, a sum slightly in excess of the sum of 
the premiums, in 1908. This same circumstance was produced in 1905, a 
year in which premiums stood at 41,794,485 marks and losses at 45,340,094 
marks. It will be seen that the data we possess do not show a loss during 
a period of this duration except in the two years mentioned. 

Afe regards the percentage of the insured sums formed by losses, this 
ranged from 0.7 to 0.62 and even sank to 0.53 in 1909. In 1908 it was at 
ts maximum, being 1.70. 


§ 13. Development oe the various categories op societies 
PROM 1881 to 1915. 

d) The total figures can be distributed among the different cat^oiies of 
societies as shown by the data in tables «) to c). In table the insured sums 
are thus distributed. 

They passed from 786,457,088 marks in 1881 to 983,655,083 marks in 
1915, but in 1907 reached 1,077,173,625 marks. Since between 1881 and 1885 
they had fallen to 709,048,813 marks, the increase between 1885 ^nd 1915 
was one, in round fibres, of 275 million marks. We do not know whetherthis 
item continued to rise after 1915, but it is to be noted that between 1914 
and 1915 a rifee of 83 million marks is found. 

The sums insured by the territorial mutual societies having initial 
and additional premiums passed from 610,268,910 marks in 1881 to 
2;i:27,773,58i marks in 1913. Fluctuations were few during this period: 
there was a fall of 61,374,138 marks between 1900 and 1901, one of 
4,669,117 marks between 1902 and 1903, one of 22,935,385 marks between 
1910 and 1911. 

The territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums insured 
149,790,045 marks in 1881 and 410,078,326 marks in 1915. Between 1881 
and 1903 three retrograde movements are noted: a fall of 20,169,770 marks 
between 1881 and 1885, another of 10,814,675 marks between 1890 and 1893, 
and a third of 5,250,975 marks between 1902 and 1903. fflnce insured sums 
still amounted to 150,876,175 marks in 1905, this group of societies may be 
said to have marked time for some twenty years, and to have accomplished 
all its increase in the fifteen subsequent years. Since the sums insured by 
this group were almost tripled, progress in the last period indicated was 
very certain. 
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Tahlr a). — Sums insured 


Teriiioxial mutual societies 


Yeax 

SUstik 

haying 

ini 

companies and 

additional 

premituns 

V Slaving 

distiibutoiy Total 

premiiuns 

I,ocal 

organiza¬ 

tions 

State 

institutions 

Foieign 

societies 


marks marks 

marks marks 

marks 

marks 

tnftrlgjs 

xSSi 

786,557,088 6x0,268,9x0 

149790.045 760,058.955 

81480,000 

— 

{,504*644 

1885 

709,048,8x3 694,441378 

129629275 824,062,153 

79580,000 

20,159945 

428,9x0 

1890 

867 , 439»792 1 , 057 , 76^,359 

I33,4ix,450 1,191,172,809 

85,990,000 

84,634460 

-- 

1S95 

855i36i»273 1,099.600,637 

122,59^775 1.222,197,41s 

78,180,000 

139437,850 

— 

1900 

982,670,229 z.238,236,497 

144,729925 2,382,957,422 

10x420,000 

I 94 . 5 ix ,540 

— 

19OX 

9S5>6z9.6oo 1,229,2^,939 

159676,175 1,380,149114 

193,000,000 

205,095,890 

— 

190a 

1,056*415,303 1,301,747,081 

169737,475 1471484*556 

117,650,000 

215,821.560 

— 

i»j03 

T/>50,140,129 1,297,077,964 

164486,500 1461,564,464 

117450,000 

223,343,980 

— 

1904 

r.060,913,190 1,302,395.453 

171,804,900 1474*200,353 

125,850,000 

231.808,980 

— 

1905 

1,073,064,366 1,342,248.397 

185,296,600 1,527,544,997 

X31440.000 

229*526,160 

— 

igpC 

1,121,347348 1,407,768,837 

202,934,’'oo 1,610,702,937 

144,890.000 

231,246,330 

— 

1907 

1.077,173,625 1,456,939,680 

224,175400 i,68i,ti5,o8o 

157,840,000 

236,036,010 

— 

1908 

1,069,204,282 1,538,293,867 

247,553.150 1,785,847,017 

x66,i63,637 

254 587,760 

— 

1909 

930,7x6,931 1 , 539 * 026,955 

259.9x3 X50 1,798,940,105 

169482,349 

267,560,620 

— 

19x0 

941,650^25 1,652,034,908 

283,814,400 1,935,849,308 

179,821,290 

273.032,790 

— 

xgxx 

902,058,249 1,629,099,523 

304454,300 1,933.553,823 

208,693,500 

275 . 930 , 340 j 

— 

19x2 

908,261,183 1,783,173,974 

3x7,786,204 2,100,960,178 

230,038,366 

283409,760 

— 

X913 

900,572,776 1,823,335,433 

325,501,173 2,148,836,606 

23x444,230 

281,102,200 

— 

1914 

900,299,015 1*861,600,975 

335,3x5,273 2,196,9x6,248 

236,969*253 

3184x9860 

— 

1915 

983,655,083 2,127,773.581 

4x0,078,376 9537*851,907 

325,009000 

311,184400 

— 


Whether the territorial mutual societies exact initial and additional 
or distributory premiums they have the great point of resemblance that 
their premiums are fixed. Therefore their groups may be considered to¬ 
gether, if only for the purpose of noting the degree of importance which 
mutual institutions have acquired in the sphere of insurance against hail. 
It is seen that they insured 760,058,955 marks in 1881 and were able to 
increase this st±i to 2,537,851,907 marks in 1915. Out of an increase of 
505,106,014 marks, found to have occurred between 1914 and 1915 in the 
total sums insured against hail in Germany, 340,935,659 marks are to be 
assigned to the territorial mutual sodties taken together. 

The local organizations have made even more progress. They insured 
81,480,000 marks in 1881 and 325,000,000 marks in 1915. During the period 
under consideration therefore the sums insured were quadrupled. The pro¬ 
gress so indicated is of much the same kind as that we have already noted as 
standing to the credit of the territorial mutual sodeties having distribu- 
tory premiums. The amount insured by the local assodations remained 
tationary for more than fifteen years, a period of osdllations whichproduced 
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no stable rise, and then, from 1900 onwards, a persistent rise, without any 
relapses, occurred. 

The sums insured at the Bavarian State Institute are indicated by 
data which cover the period from 1885 to 1915. In 1885 the figure which 
stood for them was 20,150,945 maris, in 1915 it was 311,184,400 marks. 
Thus the increase was considerable, the earlier figruxe being multiplied by 
fifteen. In 1901, however, the amount reached was alread3’ 205,095,890 
marks, which shows that after having been multiplied by ten in the space 
of fifteen years these sums could not continue to rise at the same rate. The 
increase became much slower but it was still almost constant. It should 
be noted moreover that the maximum amount, namety 318,410,860 marks, 
was reached in 1914. 

As regards foreign societies, the sums they insured are of very little 
importance. In 1885 they insured 1,504,643 marks, and 428,910 marks 
in 1890. For the rest of the period under consideration there are 
no data. ' 

b) Table b) is concerned with the distribution of premiums. 

These in the stock companies were represented by 7,196,003 marks in 
1881 and by 11,079,026 marks in 1915. The fluctuations have not been ex¬ 
cessive : in 1885 premiums were at their minimum figure, namely 6,671,118 
marks, and they were at their maximum, namely 11,079,026 marks, in 1906. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
showed 5,310,865 marks as the figure representing their premiums in 1881, 
and this had passed to 15,909,020 marks in 1915. Since premiums were not 
fixed it is not astonishing that their amount fluctuated considerably during 
this period. This minimum, 5 million marks, subsequently" varied, rises 
and falls succeeding each other, and the maximum, 33,003,319 marks 
occtmred in 1910. 

The same fluctuations occurred among the territorial mutual societies 
having distributorj" premiums, the premiums of which amounted to 
^1746,535 marks in 1881 and to 3,621,890 marks in 1915, being at their 
minimum, namely 747,751 marks, in 1895, and at their maximum, 
namely 4,630,860 marks, in 1908. 

The premiums of the territorial mutual societies aggr^ated 7,057,400 
marks in 1881 and 19,530,910 marks in 1915; the maximmn, namely 
36,911,796 marks, occurring in 1908. 

The local orgamzations had premiums amounting to 1,021,000 marks 
in 1881 and to 1,830,000 marks, the maximum, in 1915. Their minimum 
was 361,000 marks and occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had premiums amounting to 238,067 
marks in 1883 and to 4,486,685 marks in 1915. The most accentuated 
rise occurred between 1885 and 1900, the premiums amounting to 2,474,605 
marks at the latter date. The maximum, 4,992,443 marks, was reached 
in 1914. 

The premiums of foreign societies passed from 14,716 marks in 1885 
to 4,090 marks in 1890. 
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Table 1) - Premium. 


Territorial mutiuil societies 


Year 

stock 

havini; 

having 

I/K'al 

rrqaniza 

Slate 

Foieign 

initial aaJ 

amoimiti 333.450^ ■ 

1 remiums 

aistribulory Total 

premiums 

lions 

Institute 1 

societies 


marks marks 

marks marks 


marks 

marks 

rSSz 

7,196,003 5,310,865 

*,746.535 7.057.400 

1,021,000 

— 

— 

1885 

6,671,11s 9,366,1x2 

2,263,03811,629,150 

361,000 

238,067 

14,73 

ibgo 

8,211,91210,03^672 

1,487,56211,522,234 

*545,000 

999,a54 

4.o< 

1895 

8,073,722 8,6x2,007 

747,75* 9,359,758 

375.000 

*,667,793 

-- 

1900 

9,219,9*7 ii. 859 i 40* 

*.004,448 *2.663,849 

554,000 

2,474,605 

— 

1901 

9,044,20812,530,962 

1,186,347 *3.7*7.309 

680,000 

2,684,069 

— 

1902 

10^99,399 14,169.349 

1,647,171 15,816,520 

710,000 

2,882,790 

— 

1903 

*0.487.302 *3,180,964 

1,217,908 14,398,872 

595,000 

3.085,398 

— 

190 { 

*0451,33610,589.079 

*.099,178 11.688.257 

805,000 

3,683,819 

— 

1905 

10,625,072 22,651,296 

3.178.449 25,829,745 

1,575,000 

3.764,668 

— 

it»o6 

11,511,621 23,603,356 

*,457,565 *0,060,821 

x,x86,ooo 

3,849,561 

— 

1907 

**,*57467 23,930.670 

3.470,5*4 *7401,194 

1,251,000 

3,887,866 

— 

Z90S 

11,273,61432.280,936 

4,630.860 36,911,796 

1,773,067 

4.136,980 

— 

1909 

*0,642,90013.a37.059 

*,7*4.028 14,961,087 

996,068 

4,7*1,971 

— 

1910 

10,961,30033,003.319 

3.842.47936,845,798 

942,035 

4,873.*70 

— 

191X 

*0,875,87814,958,647 

3,04*,5*a *8,001,169 

780,802 

4,856,681 


1912 

*0.699,698 22,690,862 

4.358,863 *7,049,7*5 

1,503,250 

4,689,982 

— 

1913 

*0,547.1*3 *7.97a.*94 

3.374.*55 *1,346,549 

1,189,273 

4,416,929 


1914 

10,3x8.983 23,918,264 

3.708,484 27,626,748 

1,138,266 

4,99*.443 

- 

1915 

11,079,02615,909,020 

3.621,89019^30,910 

1,830,000 

4486.685 

— 


o) The amotuit of the losses i^otded b5'' the stock companies was 
5*873.708 marks in i 88 i and 3^579.856 marks in 1915. The minimum, 
3,664,234 marks, occurred in 1909, and the niaximiim, 15,323,767 marks, 
in r905. Since these figures depend on a number of factors — more or less 
frequent falls of hail, the rise and fall in the amount of business undertaken 
and consequently of the insured sums — no conclusions can be drawn from 
them. 

In the case of the territorial mutual societies hawng initial and addi¬ 
tional premiums, 188 produced 4,117,699 marks, the minimum figure. In 1915 
losses amounted to 13,666,221 marfa, and in 1910 they reached their ma- 
3 dmum, 31.366.065 marfe. 

The territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums had los¬ 
ses amounting to 1,699,842 marks in 1881, and to 3,352,267 marks in 1913. 
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The mimmum figure, 540,842 marks, occurred lu 1895, and the maximum, 
4,550,581 marks, in 1908. 

The territorial mutual societies taken together had therefore losses 
amounting to 5,817,841 marks in 1881 and to 16,988,488 maIk^ in 1915. The 
minimum figure was that for 1881, and the maximum, 35,100,853 marks, 
occurred in 1910. 

The local societies had losses amounting to 970,000 marks in 1881 and 
to two million marks in 1915. Their minimum under this head, 176,599 
marks, occurred in 1909. 1915 was the year in which societies of this 
group suffered the heaviest losses. 

Tabi,e c). — Amount of losses and costs of valuations. 


Year 

' Teiriiolial mutual societies 

block 

luvins; having 

1 comiwmes disUibutory Total ' 

local 

Oig^nua- 

tuniS) 

State 

IiKtitute 

Foreign 

societies 


piemiums 

1 

marks marks 

pienitumb 

marks maiks 

maiksi 

marks 

niaiin 

i88£ 

5,873,708 4,117,699 

1.699,842 5,817,841 

970,000 

— 

— 

1885 

5,689,788 8,598,116 

2.283,45710,881,573 

366,000 

275,478 

9,513 

1890 

8,304,978 8,346,200 

1.330,931 9,677,131 

605,000 

1,024,226 

11,242 

1895 

4,878,705 7,500,05 j 

540,842 8,040,896 

278,000 

1,486,822 

— 

1900 

6,550,23810,021,139 

839,50010,860,639 

372,000 

3,534,479 

— 

Z90I 

3,842,02411,078,636 

1,086,01112,164,647 

630,000 

2,821,652 

— 

1902 

9,338,37413.203,010 

1,492,04414,695,054 

539,000 

3,318,208 

— 

1903 

6,306,47612,227,1.09 

1,188,77113,^x6,180 

3,46,000 

3,947.154 

— 

1904 

6.913,591 9,123,635 

933,05810,056,693 

603,000 

1.381.730 

— 

1905 

15,323,767 21518-761 

3,448,295 24,967,056 

1,892,000 

3,157.271 

— 

1906 

10,760,968 23,545,160 

2,496,664 26,042,124 

1,139,000 

3,668,992 

— 

1907 

10 , 455.559 22,782,523 

3 606.243 26,388,766 

1,218,000 

3,858,964 

— 

190S 

13.118,395 29,742,148 

4.550,58134,292,729 

1.859.299 

6.349,570 

— 

1909 

2,664,234 8,450,649 

2,141,82810,592,477 

176,599 

3.202,746 

-- 

1910 

9,206,761 31.366,^65 

3,744.788 35.100,853 

798,451 

3,864,521 

- 

19x1 

3.361,183 12,094,110 

2,722,98614,817,096 

425,0^0 

3,040,781 

— 

19 X 2 

6.126,339 21,872,817 

4,396,370 26,269,187 

1,516,12H 

2,364,081 


1913 

3,101,180 14,235,526 

2,952,26517,187,791 

595,649 

4,158,334 

— 

1914 

4.837,447 20.924.390 

4,014683 24,941,273 

711,029 

3.746,302 

— 

1915 

3,579.836 13,666,221 

3,322,26716,988,488 

2,000,000 

3,173.472 

— 


The Bavarian State Institute recorded its minimum losses, 275*478 
marks,ini885. Itslosses amounted to 3,173,472 marksin 1915, and reached 
their maximum, 6,349,570 marks, in 1908. 
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As regards this point also, foreign societies registered only for the two 
years 1885 and 1890, their losses amounting to 9,513 marks in the former and 
11,242 marks in the latter year. As the amount of their insured sums and 
premiums diminished, that of their losses increased. This would sufficiently’ 
explain their disappearance from the sphere of insurance against hail. 

It is to be noted in the figures we have reproduced that, save in the case 
of rare exceptions, the largest sums stand for losses in the period from 1905 
to 1910. 


d). — Territorial Mutual Societies. 


Year 

i8«i .... 

1885 .... 
1890 .... 
1895 .... 
iqoo .... 
iqoi .... 

1902 .... 

1903 .... 

1904 .... 

1905 .... 

1906 .... 

1907 ... . 

1908 .... 

i(i09 .... 

1910 .... 

igii ..... 

1912 .... 

1913 .... 

1914 .... 

1915 .... 


Initial Premiinns 
mark*} 

4,518494 

5419.708 

7,442,091 

7.248.997 

8,252,740 

8,292,360 

8,741,208 

8,716,487 

S, 742 .S 33 

8,948,o«j8 

9.571.597 

10,006,784 

10,745,911 

10,868,482 

12,213.452 

12.214,371 

13,218,208 

13.398.222 

13479.855 

13.179,103 


Additional Premiums 
marks 

790,661 

3,946.400 

2,572,620 

1,363,010 

3,406,662 

4,238,402 

5,428,142 

4.455.997 

1.838,377 

13.79-2.362 

14,031,659 

13.923.885 

20,147,242 

2,203,163 

20,298,259 

2.6^,357 

9,392.714 

4,483,021 

10,314,116 

308,810 


(/) la table l>) the initial and additional premiums of the tenitoiia] 
mutual societies were lumped together, ^jpableso;) to c) have enabled us to 
complete our analyds of the figures on Table A. We will now take the 
figures which show how these societies make the distribution among initial 
and additional premiums. 

In 1881 initial premiums amounted to 4,5i8,494marks, and they follow¬ 
ed an almost constant progress to readi 15,179,103 marks in 1915. These 
sums marked their minimum and maximum, respectively. 
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Additional premiums rattier follow the more or less unforeseen course 
of losses. They were at their minimum, 508,810 marks, in 1915. In 1881 
they were 790,661 marks and the3^ reached their masimum, 20,298,259 
marks, in 1910. In most years their amount is less than that of the initial 
premiums. When it exceeds it grave losses are indicated, and this 
distribution shows us once again that insurance against hail went through 
a critical period from 1905 to 1910, 1909 being however a more or less 
normal year, while the additional premiums recorded for 1914, if they do 
not exceed the initial premiums in amount, yet indicate that losses must 
have been very grave. The same is true, in a less marked degree, of the 
year 1912. 

2) Costs of administration and reserve funds have not been brought 
together as a total in table A, but, what is more important, we have the ele¬ 
ments which compose them for every cat^ory of societies except the foreign 
societies. The slight importance, which seems actually to have ceased 
to exist, of the foreign societies to insurance against hail apparently'brought 
about that no further mention of them was made. 

In 1881 the stock companies entered i,593»o82 marks as their costs of 
administration, and in 1915 the sum of 1,749,267 marks. Their minimum 
under this head, 1,303,699 marks, occurred in 188^ and their maximum, 
2>497,940 marks, in 1906. These two extreme figures occurred exactly 
in the years in which the amount of insured sums was, respectivelj’, lowest 
and highest. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
had costs of administration amounting to i,074»oi7 in 1881 and to* 

3,591,952 marksin 1915, these two sums being their minimum and maximum, 
respectively. The sums insured stood to these costs in the same relation as 
that noted in the case of the stock companies. 

The territorial mutual societies having distiibutoiy premiums recorded 
their minimum costs of administration, 59 > 3^9 Diarks, in 1881. In 1915 
these costs were 165,474 marks, their maximum, namely 173,960 marks, 
occurring in 1913. In this group of societies the costs of administration 
did not follow exactly the same course as the insured sums. 

Taken together, the territorial mutual societies had costs of adminis¬ 
tration which amounted to 1,133,336 marks in 1881 and to 3,757426 marks 
in 1915, these two sums being, respectively, their minimum and max imum. 

In the case of the Bavarian State Institute, these costs amounted to 
4,030 marks in 1885 and to 373,528 marks in 1915* The former figure also 
represents the minimum, but the maximum, 384,921 m a rks , was recorded 
in 1914. In this Institute the minimum and maximum costs of administra¬ 
tion and the minimum and maximum of the insured sums correspond, but 
it is to be noted that in the period considered the costs of administration 
increased at a greater rate than the amounts of the insured sums. 

The question of costs of administration does not arise in the case of 
the local organizations. 
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Table e*- — ^osts of administration and provisions, 

TetriioriBl mutual societies 


Y«ar 

Stock 

companies 

marks 

iianiis 

initial 

anfl a<^^io|i^ 

premiDms 

marfra 

having 

distzibatoiy 

premiums 

marks 

1 

Total 1 

marks 

State 

mstitate 

marks 

iSSl 

1.593.0S3 

1,0748017 

59,319 

1,133,336 

— 

-885 

1.3-3/99 

1.337.226 

**4^465 

1.451.69I ' 

4,030 

189- 

1677.256 

2,154.106 

143.124 

2,297,230 } 

21,013 

1835 

1,860.0-7 

2,251,091 

131.609 

3,382,700 1 

37.893 

zg^o 

2,04S,630 

=.574.819 

128,681 

2.703,500 

56,679 

190X 

2,353*2^1 

2,554 690 

*37.99* 

2,692,681 

51,575 

1902 

2 : 04,208 

2,649,992 

128,761 

2,778,753 

55,152 

IM03 

2.307.170 

3,6 c 6,220 

*17,538 

2,723.758 

60,287 

.0 4 

2.359.^61 

2,54=.5*o 

132,788 

2,675.298 

54.417 

m 5 

2.:63.333 

2,530,802 

117,233 

2,648,055 

57.461 

19^6 

2,49-,040 

2,669.389 

124,992 

2,794.381 

60,102 

1907 

2,296,004 

2.-19.721 

126.458 

2,846,179 

62,641 

1908 

2,132,554 

3,898.706 

127,997 

3,026,703 

78,518 

1909 

2.202.478 

2.949.062 

*44.2^9 

3,093,291 

122,221 

1910 

2.154.146 

3.083.231 

139.83* 

3,223,062 

217.431 

1911 

2,184,630 

3,094,195 

150,818 

3.345.013 

198.175 

1912 

*.797.102 

3.251,912 

169,789 

3.421,701 , 

317.076 

1913 

1.803.393 

3.411,470 

*73.960 

3,585,430 j 

328,100 

1914 

1,706,960 

3.489.602 

171 . 5 I 9 

3,661,121 

384.921 

1915 

*,749.267 

3.59I.932 

165.474 

3,757.426 

373.528 


f) The relatively greater or less importance of the reserre funds shows 
well the diversity of the groups of societies. 

In the case of the stock companies funds of this kind amounted to 
600,276 marks in iSSi and 14,724,501 marks in 1915. Their minimum,. 
69,540 marks, occurred in 18S5. maximum figure occurred in 1915 
and was ahigh figure in comparison with thosefoundin the other two groups. 
The great fluctuations which we have seen in the figures for the years from 
1904 to 1912, eight years during which the amount of the reserves of the 
stock bompanies fell from nine to three millions and then with difficulty 
rose again to eight millions, are explained by the liquidation of one of 
these societies during a succession of somewhat difficult years. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
had reserves amounting to 1,179,126 marks in 1881 and to 8,576,081 marks 
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in 1915. This latter figure represents the maximum. The minimum, 440,158 
marks, was registered in 1885. Here also difScult periods are shown by 
fluctuations which are however spread over a larger number of years. The 
differences are not therefore considerable. The sum of 3,229,234 marks was 
reached in 1895 and in 1910 the amount was still 3,008,823 marks. But 
during the next five years reserves were almost tripled. During this period 
of fifteen years the maximum fall was one of no more than about a million 
marks 


Tabee f) — Reserve Funds and Specicd Reserves. 


Territoxiai mutnal societies 


Year 

Sto<± 

! 

companies 

Tnarlra 

Slaving 

initiBl 

additional 

premimus 

mails 

Slaving 

distxitmtorv 

premiums 

marks 

Total 

State 

Institate 

marks 

18S1 

600,276 

1,179,126 

’ 

389,164 

1.568,290 

MMiiP 

1885 

6^,540 

440,158 

386,436 

826494 

222,395 

1890 

4,345.610 

M23,578 

469,748 1 

1,893,326 j 

1,255,940 

1895 

8,677.443 

3,229,234 

389,045 

3,818,279 ' 

2.114,391 

1900 

7,594.361 

2.323.971 

770,011 

3,093,98* ’ 

2,662,648 

1901 

> 8,339,653 

2.415.681 

869.948 

3,285,629 

2.842,818 

1902 

7,483,420 

2,108,309 

1,006,709 

3.115.018 

2,725,785 

1903 

8,202,673 

2,116,899 

1.045.424 

3,162,323 

2,174,167 

1904 

9.i7*.33i 1 

t 2,332.941 j 

1,198,665 

3,531.606 1 

6,268,147 

1905 

4774,818 

2,449.928 

1.250,1111 

1 3,7<».«>39 1 

1 7.297,765 

1906 

4.631,509 1 

2,487.482 

1,166,283 

1 3.653,765 

7.943,871 

1907 

4.644,815 

2,642,487 

1.047.940 

1 3.690,427 

8.442,137 

1908 

4.553.130 

2,566,813 

1.059,023 

1 3.625,836 

6.652,718 

1909 

3,591,126 

3.855.560 

1.511.935 i 

1 5467.495 

8.517,301 

1910 

4,914,868 

3,008,823 

1,641,746 

j 4.650469 

9,772,930 

1911 

6,646,569 

4.426,494 

2,004,300 

1 6,430,794 

11,887,416 

1912 

8,175.856 

4,187,098 

2,104,316 

6,291,414 

14,338.698 

1913 

1 10,780,460 

6,616,471 

2481,805 

9.198,276 

14.935.278 

1914 

12.454.94a 

7,472.075 

2,441.167 

9.913.24a 

16,602,938 

1915 

I 14,724.501 

8476,081 

2,888,361 

11.464.442 

18489,061 


Tbe fluctuations in question axe still less marked in the case of the 
tenitorialinutualsoci^eshavii^ distributoiy premiums. The reserves of 
these reached 389,164 marks in 1881, and their maximum, 2,888,36r marks, 
in 1915. Their tnitiiTnnm, 386,436 marks, occurred in 1885. From this lat- 
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ter date progress was continuous until 1905 when the reserves amounted to 
1,250,111 marks. The subsequent fall was one of only 200,000 marks in 
three years. Progress was then resumed and was arrested only at the last 
date as to which we have data. ^ 

The tecritorial mutual societies when taken together afford the follow¬ 
ing figures; in 1S81 an amount of 1,568,290 marks; in 1915 this amount 
reached its maximum, 11,464,442 marks; the minimum, 826,594 marks, 
occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had much larger reserves than the other 
societies. They amounted to 222,395 marks when they were at their mini¬ 
mum in 1885, and reached their maximum, 18,389,061 marks, in 1915. At 
the latter date they were larger by nearly four million marks than those of 
the stock companies, although these latter insured a three times larger 
amount of insured sums. Moreover except between 1907 and 1908, when 
the reserves of this Institute fell by 1,800,000 marks, thdr increase was 
continuous. They showed no trace of that period of crisis during which 
all the other groups of societies suffered more or less. 

(to he continued). 



Part III: Credit 


MISCEI^I/ANEOUS INPORMATION KEI^ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBMC. 

THE BANE OF THE AEGENTINE NATION AND ITS DEVELOPMENT —T}e Stolirf, 
▼ol EC, No 3071, Landon, 3 November 1917 

The Bank of the Argentine Kation is the official govenmient institu¬ 
tion, the directors being nominated and all the liabilities guaranteed by the 
government. It was founded in October 1891 with an official capital of 
$50,000,000 paper. The corresponding shares were ojffered for public sub¬ 
scription. Against a bond representing the whole issue the Ca^a de Conver- 
si6n (Governmental Issuing Department) ddivered to the newly founded 
bank an equal sum in currency, without at this time any real guarantee. 
It was intended that the money should be paid back if and when the pubHc 
should subscribe the shares. The bank waspractically working upon a debt 
until 1904, when its charter was reformed and it received the real charac¬ 
ter of a State bank, the Argentine nation becoming folly liable for its ope¬ 
rations. The capital of $50,000,000 paper was confbrmed, not however as 
a debt to the Cw^a de Conversi6n but as fully paid-in capital. 

In such a critical time the new bank was not r^arded with popular 
favour and the shares were not taken up. The bank had become and is 
a government institution, but it is not allowed to lend the government more 
than 20 per cent, of its capital and reserve. It pays no dividends, 50 per cent, 
of its annual net profit bdng carried to the credit of capital account and 
50 per cent., converted into gold, to reserve. In thelastthreeyearsexpenses 
have been equal to the gross profit on account of the inclusion of sums 
written off. In this way the capital has been increased to $128,000,000 
paper, and a reserve of $ 14,465,505 gold has been built up. 

In spite of initial difficulties the bank has acquired apositionof the great¬ 
est importance in Argentina. At the end of 1892, when the first balance- 
sheet was issued, the dq)osits in sterling equivalent amounted to £4,312,549. 
Twenty years later, on 31 December 1912, the sterling equivalent amount^ 
to £41,758,686, and on 31 December 1916 to 465,969,817. Devdopment 
is equally shown by the fact thet 186 Ranches of the bank are now active 
in the republic. 
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In his report to the 3 ^Ii^ister of Finances, the president of the bank 
pointed out that the year 1916 was, like the two previous years, beset 
by difl&culties and a feeling of insecuiitj". In spite however of the drcum- 
stances unfavourable to the normal increase and devdopment of banking 
transactions, which kept the market in a constant state of unrest, the de¬ 
crease of bankruptcies, which began in the latter half of 1915, continued 
and became still more marked in 1916; and this was a proof that the liquida¬ 
tion of businesses which bad for years been insecure was tending to bring 
about a gradual settlement of the general situation. Once again the balance 
of trade was in favour of Argentina, notwithstanding the prolonged drought 
and other plagues which rendered fruitless the labour of many and put to a 
hard test the wonderful productive capacity of the soil, and notwithstanding 
the adverse conditions affecting the export trade owing to scarcity of 
tonnage. 

During 1916 the Bank not only, as in previous years, was the regulator 
of credit and mainstay of business in general, but also continued by its 
intervention to obviate numberlessfailureswldch would have demobilized 
many elements of labour, production or commerce. It was afforded an 
opportunity of giving practical proof of its care for the continuance and 
growth of the agricultural and pastoral industries. It made opportune and 
efficient regulations Rrhich couldbeappliedimmediately and which tended 
to strengthen the |>osition of agriculturists and cattle-raisers, by mAquR 
of grants to secure them against accidents attaching to the abnormal eco¬ 
nomic and commercial conditions, by enabling them to sow their fields 
and harvest their crops, or by saving them* from being forced to sell to 
speculators at ruinous prices. Stochs-raisers were also helped to improve 
the quality and thus increase the value of their stock. 

The bank has not only fostered the development of the agricultural anrl 
pastoral industries but has also devoted particular attention to support¬ 
ing sm^l industries, making every effort to render the country independent 
of foreign manufacture, and endeavouring to (connect itself with all sound 
enterprises of this description. 

The progress of the business of the Banca de la Nacion Argentina ap¬ 
pears from the following figures: 



I 31 Dec. 1916 31 Dec. 19x5 | 31 Dec. 19x4 31 Dec. 1913 31 Dec. 1910 j 31 Dec. xgoo | 31 Dec. 1893 31 Dec. 1892 
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SGYPT 

ACTIVITY OF THE AGRICUETURAI, B.\XK OF EGYPT IN 1916. — The Statist 
V1^. XI,, I/jndon, 3 November 1017. 

During 1916 Egypt experienced much prosperity-, largely owing to the 
very’ high prices realized for crops of allkinds, notably cotton. Consequently 
the small cultivators made money’, and the business of the Agricultural 
Bank of Eg3Tpt, formed in 1902 to make loans to small cultivators on the 
security’ of their land and to enable them to obtain credit on reasonable 
terms, expanded. 

The capital of the bank consists of bonds and shares and amounts to 
£10,310,000. 

In 1913 the bank w-as authorized to invest its surplus funds in loans on 
the first mortgage of land in Egypt, and as a result it bought 194,621 ordi¬ 
nary’ shares of the Mortgage Company of Egypt, out of a total of 200,000, thus 
obtaining control of the company. The shares are of £5 each on which 
£1.55. has been paid up. In the same year the ]^ptian government ex¬ 
tended the scope of the bank’s operations by increasing the amount of its 
loans — the ‘'A” loans (for a maximum period of 15 months, secured by crops) 
to £ E. 200, and the “ B ” loans {for 20 ^2 years, secured by first mortgages 
on land which must have a value double that of the sum lent, interest char¬ 
geable at rate of 8 per cent) to £ E. 1,000. 

The twelve months ending on 21 January 1917 w'ere the most prosperous 
in the bank's history’. The gross profit was £ E. 1,174,948 as compared 
with £ E. 1,018,389 in the previous y’ear; the net profit £ E. 774,375 as 
compared with £ E- 515,870 in the previous y’ear and £ E. 151,729 in the 
y’ear endir^ on 31 January 1915. The ordinary dividend was raised from 
6 to 7 per cent., and the deferred dividend from 300 to 800 per cent. 

The year ending on 31 January 1915 was a very poor one, in 
which, in accordance with the terms of the government guarantee of 
dividend, it was necesary to draw on the general reserve fund to the extent of 
£ E. 472,700. This sum was reduced by repayments in the two subsequent 
years to £ E. 144,757. 

On 31 January’ 1917 the total arrears outstanding were £ E. 817,254 
as against £E. 1,209,186 on 31 January 1916. Of the total £E. 291,239 
represented interest. 

The sums collected in the year ending on 31 January 1917 from the an¬ 
nual instalments due and the arrears of past years reduced the instalments 
overdue from fiE. 1,443,280 to £E. 1,052,831. There was every expecta¬ 
tion that the bank's cKents would dispose of their produce at even better 
prices in 1917 than in 1916, and that there would therefore be a further 
important reduction of this item. 

The war conditions naturally’ enjoin caution, and lending business has 
been restricted, the loans falling from eight million Egyptian pounds in 
1910 to five and a half million in 1917. 
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Every effort was made in 1916 to sell the bank’s holdings in land which 
had been increasii^ for some years. On 21 January 1917 the bank was left 
with 4,726 feddans valued at £ E. 126,620. Owing to the high prices ob- 
tdned by agriculturists for all their crops in 1916 there was a distinct re¬ 
vival of land purchase among those who form the bulk of the bank’s clients. 

The foUowii]® table sunomarizes the bank’s liabih'ties and assets in 
various years since its foundation; 

LtabthUes 



31 Januaryisijannazy 31 Januarykx January 3X January 

31 

31 


1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1910 

December December 


S.B. 

AE. 

A E. 

A E. 

S.U. 1 

ispwa 

A E. 

1903 

AE. 

Capital. 

3,64^^500 

3,646,500 

3*64^500! 

1 

8 

3,646,500 

3,646,5001 

1,699,530 

Reserve funds. 

i. 674 i 472 

1.668,343 

1.587.777 

1,282,582 

701,515 j 

143.964 

14,503 

Total capital and reserve 

3*320.972 

5.314.843 

5434,277 

4,929,082 

4.348,0x51 

3,790464 

1,714,033 

% of total liabilities . 

42.6 

43.5 

43J 

4 xB I 

38.9 

54-1 

75.1 

Debentures. 

^05,750 

6405,750 

^405,750 J 

^05,7501 

6405,750! 

2437.300 



3*31 

524 

53.5 » 

542 

57.3 1 

34^ 


Sundry creditors .... 

j i6^x 

133,247 

1X0,686 i 

X20,2X9 

107473; 

553.722) 

462,212 

%. 

1 

I.I 

0^ . 

X.O 

' 

8.0 1 

200 

Interest on loans accrued 

85437 

93,352 

104.853 1 


165,6551 

87,387 

3^33 

%. 

! 0.7 

07 

ag ‘ 

1.0 

1.5 ‘ 

X.2 

Z.6 

Miscellaneous. 

> X43»379 

97.321 
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THE “ BANCA DI CREDITO AGRICOEO” IN TUSCANY. — Relaaione del Consiglio di aw- 
mn%sifaxiQne, Eserctzio 1917. Florence, zgxS. 

At the end of 1913 the representatives of some of the agricultural 
institutions of Tuscany began to do propaganda work for the constitu- 
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tion of an agrictiltural bank of whicli the need was much felt in this district. 
Such an institution was founded in October of the same year in the form 
of a joint-stock co-operative so 'iety with a capital of 6,000 liras. It propos¬ 
ed to afford agricultural credit to all classes of producers. The members, 
who at first numbered 25, had reached the number of 403 on 31 December 
1916. They then held 858 shares corresponding to a capital of 85,800 liras. 
On 31 December 1917 they numbered 472 and had a subscribed capital 
of 101,100 liras. In 1917 more than 500 applications for loans, of a total 
sum of 1,684,976 liras, were received, as against 568,483 in 1915- The 
deposits on current account amounted on 31 December iqi6 to 93,725 liras 
and on 31 December 1917 to 136,581 liras. The total sum deposited during 
the year we are considering reached 878,926. The 3’ear closed with a pro¬ 
fit of 5,144 liras. 

This bank has not limited itself to the function of affording credit, 
but has made itself, to meet the needs of the time and place, an active 
centre for all initiative taken in the matter of organizing agricultural trade 
and industry. It has associated agriculturists and brought them into 
direct contact with institutions concerned %vith consumption, thus saving 
them from exploitation by dishonest middlemen. The various kinds of 
imtiativc it has taken include the formation of the Societd fra proprietari 
di boschi per lo bmercio del legname, or Society of Owners of Woods for the 
Sale of their Timber. A consortium of producers for the direct sale of 
their produce on the market of Florence is also in course of formation^ 


SPAIN. 


ACTIVITY OF THE p6siTOS IN 19x6, — AdividsuL de las Posms durante el ejercicto de 

1916. Delegacton Regia de Positos. Memoria que ileva ai gobtemo de S. M. el DeUgado 

RegliK ^Madrid iqxr 

We borrow from a memorial as to 1916, which the Royal Del^ation of 
the Positos has published, the following data showing the activity of these 
old institutions of agricultural credit from which the rural element in Spanish 
Society has in other times derived so much profit (i). 

In the year we are now considering total receipts amounted to 600,535.36 
pesetas, and disbursemets to 540,999.82 pesetas, so that there was a credit 
balance of 50,535,54 pesetas. 

The total loan operations effected covered 25,087,411.25 pesetas; of 
which sum 21,419,604.83 pesetas was the amount of loans granted, and 
3,667,806.42 pesetas that of deferred repayments and renewals of loans. 
These figures are less by 939,446.97 pesetas than those of the preceding year. 

Repayments amounted to the total sum of 20,624,442.42 pesetas of 

(i For the origin, the historical development and the present oi^mzation ot the Pdsitos 
see our issues fur J muaxy 1914 and March and December 1915 {Monthly Bulletin of Economic 
ant Social IntelLgLnctj 
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which sum 19,133,269.45 pesetas represented 114,931 voluntary repa^maents, 
and 1,491,172.96 pesetas represented 10,441 forced repayments. 

At the close of the year in question the capital of the Posiios amounted 
to 94,107,116.68 pesetas, distributed as follows: 76,137,211.17 pesetas were 
held by 244,946 debtors; 12,189,111.35 pesetas were in hand; 5,780,794.16 
pesetas were held in securities and inventoried property. 

Old debts, of which a good number represent fictitious sums, difficult 
of recovery, and originated before the creation of the Royal Delegation 
of the Posiios, numbered 108,783 and amounted to 49,644,374.07 pesetas at 
the end of 1916. 

To conclude these brief notes, we will give comparative figures as to 
loans granted and renewed by the Posiios in the five years from 1912 to 
1916, and as to the repa^unents effected in that period. • 


Loans. 


Year 

Gxanted 

Renewed 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 . 

18.257.369 

3.169.335 

' 21,626,705 

1913. 

16,812,287 

4.545.494 

a1.357.782 

1914. 

19.194.495 

4.079.995 

23.374.49^ 

1915 . 

17.907.822 

4.607.253 

22,514,075 

1Q16 . 

21,419,605 

3,667,806 

25,087,411 


Repavments 


Year 

Voluntary 

Forced 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 . 

14.643.679 

1,697,406 

16,331.086 

1913 ...... 

16,137.843 

1,127,157 

17,265,003 

1914. 

15.783.510 

1,177,688 

16,961,148 

1915 . 

17.314.781 

1.303,573 

18,315.354 

1916. 

19.133.369 

1.491,173 

20,624,442 













Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


AN INTERESTING AWARD AEFECTING LABOUR 
IN SHEEPFARMING. 


SOURCE: 

The Pastoral Revieir, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7,16 April, 16 May, 16 Jtine and 16 July 
iQi 7. Sydney and Melbourne. 


A recent dispute has ended in an award whidhi establishes the terms on 
which Australian sheepfarmers, that most important class of the citizens 
of the dominion, may engage labour. The Australian Workers' Union 
on the one hand, and the Pastoralists' Federal Council of Australia, the 
United Pastoralists' and Grazing Farmers' Association of Queendand, the 
Graziers' Association of New South Wales, the Pastoralists' Association of 
South Australia, the Pastoralists' Association of West Darling apd the Pas¬ 
toralists' Union of Southern Riverina were in conflict. The case was tried 
before the Court of Coundliation and Arbitration at Sydney. 

An award of 1911 had establidied conditions for certain classses of 
employees. The extension of the regulation of rights and duties, affecting 
respectively employees and employers, and the rate at which other catego¬ 
ries of labourers were to be paid in the sheepfarming industry, were the 
subject of the dispute. We will consider it merely in so far as its results 
are concerned, disr^aiding its aspect as a class stru^le. 

The terms which have been fixed are of great interest as affording an 
example of an extremely minute and detailed agreement which governs the 
rdations of a considerable group of federated agrictdtural labourers and those 
who may be called their united employers, the latter also being represented 
by their unions or associations in the various States of the commonwealth. 
European countries afford no example of an agreement of an equally large 
bearing or equally precise as to its clauses. We therefore thiiik it well to 
reproduce almost completely the provisions of this Australian award, which 
will remain in force until 1920 when it may be recast. 
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§ I. The empwyees' demands. 


The claims of the employees on sheepfarming stations, which the Aus¬ 
tralian Workers' Union formulated, aimed at bettering the conditions of 
their life as well as at securing higher wages for them. Essentially they have 
been determined by the rise in the cost of living which has followed on the 
war, a rise which caused the pressure brought to bear on the sheepf armers' 
associations to be irresistible. 

As regards their general living conditions the shearers asked that each 
man should be provided with a fibre or kapok mattress, that the employer 
should engage a man who would keep the huts in order while shearing was 
in process and pay him a shed hand's wages, and that the employer should 
provide a properly stocked medicine chest and place a clock in the shearing 
shed. They adsed that the hours of labour of all station hands should not 
exceed forty-eight in one week and should cease at noon on Saturdays. 
No sheep suffering from an offensive wound or sore or maggots or corrup¬ 
tion was to be brought into the shed. Shearers were to have the right to 
refuse to shear sheep affected with j>ricWy pear, and were to receive extra 
pay if they consented to shear them. 

The workers also adced that cooks should be paid at a fixed rate, that 
the conditions on which shed hands were employed should be modified, 
and that station hands should receive certain notable benefits. Tor this 
latter class minimum rates of wedkiy pay, additional to board and lodging, 
were fixed as follows, irrespectively of age: boundary riders, 40s; bullock, 
horse, camel and mule and donkey drivers, stockmen, musterers, rabbit 
poisoners, prickly pear cutters, lamb markers, tank sinkers, dam makers, 
well borers' labourers, pick and shovel men and sheep drovers, 50s; carpen¬ 
ters, blacksmiths, saddlers, cooks, cattle drovers, 50s; married couples, 
£150 a year and double rations; all other classes of station hands, classi¬ 
fied as “ general station hands ", 50s. 

The union also demanded that shearers, wool pressers, etc. should 
be paid according to a certain scale. 

The case came before the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in April 
1917, after several vain attempts to reach an amicable settlement. The im¬ 
portance of the agreement in question appears from the fact that the Aus¬ 
tralian Workers' Union, which was the claimant, has nearly 73,000 mem¬ 
bers in whose name it imposed conditions. The union's claims were exa¬ 
mined very carefully; evidence given by the Commonwealth Statistician 
as to the increased cost of living was taken into account; and the award 
fixing rates of pay was given only after exhaustive discussion had taken 
place. It may therefore be held to be fitted to the present conditions of la¬ 
bour on Australian sheeepfarms. 
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§ 2 . The new award as to ]^iploymext on sheepfarms. 

The following are the chief provisions of the new award governing the 
relations between labonr and capital in the sheepfaiming industry. 

Before any member of the Australian Workers'Unions is employed for 
hire, by or on behalf of any member of the employers' associations already 
named, who are respondents in this case, on shearing, crutching (i), wig¬ 
ging (2) or ringing (3), or as shed hand, general hand, woolpresser or dumper (4) 
or employer’s cook for the classes of employees cited, a written agreement 
shall be signed by the member of the workers' union concerned and by 
his employer. 

This provision also applies to persons employed on scouring wool. 

Xo respondent in the case shall permit any of the functions of these kinds 
of employees to be exercised on his station by a contractor or any other 
person except in accordance with the terms and conditions of the award 
and on the same terms as though the contractor or other person were a 
respondent and bound by the award. 

The terms on which labour may be hired are the following; 

Shearers are to receive the following minimum rates of paj": 

If they ape not given rations oj food: for shearing flock sheep (wethers, 
ewes, lumbsl, 30s. per hundred; for shearing rams over six months old, other 
than special stud rams, and ram stags, 60s per hundred; for shearing stud 
ewes and their lambs, other than special stud ewes, 37s 6 d per hundred; 
for shearing special studs, pay as speciallj’ arranged but not less than 17s a 
day additional to cooked rations of food, shearing requisites beirg provided. 

If they are given rations of food thej" receive these rations of food less 
205 a 'week. 

** Bam stags ” are rams which have been castrated after they are eigh¬ 
teen months old; and stud ew^es ” are ewes from which rams are bred for 
sale or use on stations. 

The minimum rates of pay for crutching, wigging or ringing at sheds 
or to employees other than station hands are the following: 

If rations are not proiided: for crutching between the legs only, 6 s per 
hundred: for all other crutching, 7s 6 d per hundred; for wi^ng or ringing, 
3s 6 d per hundred; for either wigging or ringing in addition to crutching, 
IS per hundred additional to crutching rate; for wigging and ringing, 5s 
6 d per hundred ; for wi^ng and ringing in addition to crutching, is 6 d per 
hundred additional to crutching rate. 

If rations are found 17s a day; or if piece work rates are paid: for crutch¬ 
ing between the legs only 5s per himdred; fox all other crutching 6s 6 d per 


) To ** crutch **istoremove the dirty wool about the hoofs of sheep 
i To “ wie ” is to shear the head of asheep 
Tu ** ring ** is to trim a fleece. 

(4)To“dunip”istopresstogcthcrtwobalIsofwooluntiI they are reduced to the volume 
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hundred; for wigging or ringing 3s per hundred; for either wigging or ringing 
in addition to crutching, i)d per hundred additional to the crutching rate; 
for wigging and ringing 5s per hundred; for wigging and ringing in addition 
to crutching, is per hundred in addition to the crutching rate. 

The mininium rates to be paid to those acting as shed hands or being 
generally useful during shearing or crutching are: to adults £3 a week and 
keep ; to boys between 18 and 21, 37s a week and keep; to boys under 
18,30s a weds: and keep; for overtime, pay at the rate of one and ahalf times 
the ordinary pay for the first two hours and double the ordinary pay after¬ 
wards. 

The minimum rates to be paid to woolpressers, if the Ferrier, the Rack 
and Pinion or the Adelaide Box Press be used, are the following: 

If rations he not provided : For greasy wool pressed by hand, 7 
per cwt. or 2 S per bale; pressed by hand and also dumped, grf per cwt. or 
2 S 4 per bale; pressed by power 4 ^j^d per cwt. or is 3 34 ^ per bale; 
pressed by power and also dumped, 6 per cwt. or is 8 per bale. 

For washed wool pressed by hand, 10 per cwt. or 2s 3 14^ per bale; 
pressed by hand and also dumped, is i y^d per cwt. or 2s tjd per bale; 
pressed by power, 'jd per cwt. or is 5 y^d per bale ; pressed by power and 
also dumped, 8 per cwt. or 2 S i per bale. 

The weights mentioned are the net weights of the wool. 

The pressing of wool does not include weighing, branding or stacking. 

A bale is to be treated as dumped if it is pressed to 18 cubic feet or 
to a height of 3 feet 3 inches. 

For pressing by any other press than those mentioned an extra id per 
cwt. or 3<# per bale is paid. 

If dumping is done with an Adelaide Box Press the rate of pay is less 
by id per cwt. or 3^ per bale. 

But if the total sum which the woolpresser would receive under these 
rates is less than 95s per w-eek of employment, the employer shall pay the 
deficiency to the emplo^'ee. 

If rations be provided these rates are less by 20s a week. 

For time work ; £4 a week and keep. 

When wool scours are held on stations the minimum rates to be paid 
to those working on them are the following : 

For adults, £3 a week and keep; for boys between eighteen and 
twenty-one, 37s a week and keep; for boys under eighteen, 30s a week and 
keep ; for overtime, one and a half times the usual rate for the first two hours 
and double the usual rate afterwards. 

For cooks: 6s per week for every man for whom cooking is done and 
keep, or 72s per we^ and keep. 

But if the total sum a cook would receive when paid at the former of 
these rates be less than 72s a weds:, the employer shall pay him the defi¬ 
ciency. 

When an employer has mixed functions (e, g. as woolpresser and shed 
hand) he shall be paid as though he discharged only the most highly paid 
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of his functions. For the purpose of this clause weighing, branding and 
stacking shall be treated as functions of shed hands. 

Of every ten pens used during shearing or crutching, at least one shall 
be given to or reserved for a learner. 

The minimum rates to be paid to station hands other than boundar}’ 
riders are the following: 63s per week without keep; 48s per week with keep, 
but for boys between eighteen and twentj’-one 20s per week with keep and 
to boys under eighteen only 15s per week with keep. 

The minimum rates to be paid to boundary riders are 55s per week 
without keep and 40s per week with keep. 

But wages may be paid to station hands in kind, that is to say in the 
form of allowances and perquisites, up to a value not exceeding 30s a week. 
The value of the allowances or perquisites is to be fixed from time to time 
by an agreement between the emplo^'er and the employee to which the 
claimant organization assents in writing, or failing such an agreement by 
the appropriate Board of Reference. 

In the case of station hands working at or about the homestead, hours 
of duty shall not exceed fifty-tw’o a week without pajTnent for overtime 
which shall be at a rate one and a half times the ordinary rate. 

Station hands shall be entitled to holidays, without deduction of pay, on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day, Xew Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Eight Hour Day, the Ring’s Birthda3", and any da^" fixed for the Federal 
or State elections, or on such other day as the emplo3"er and employee 
may mutually agree to substitute for these. The holidays specified mean 
the days so observed in a district. An employee called upon to work on a 
holida}’ to which he is entitled shall be paid for the whole day at a rate one 
and a half times the ordinal}- rate. 

Old and infirm employees w-ho act as shed hands, are generall}^ useful 
during shearing or crutching, or work at a wool scour or as station hands, and 
are unable to earn the fixed minimum rate, may be paid at a lower rate, to 
be fixed with the consent of the claimant organization b}- a written agreement 
signed by this organization or by its authority", or such rate may be 
fixed with the wrritten consent of the appropriate Board of Reference. The 
consent in writing must in either case accompany a statement of the specific 
ground ;age, slowness, infirmitj- or otjb.er) on which it is granted and the 
minimum rate permitted, and it must appl}- to no more than one year and 
no more than one emploj'er. 


§ 3. The boards oe rbferexce. 

Seven Boards of Reference are established for the following districts: 
I) the West Darling district as defined by the rules of the Pastoralists’ As¬ 
sociation of West Darling; 2) the rest of New South Wales except Southern 
Riverina as defined by the xules of the Graziers’ Association of New South 
Wales; 3) the State of Victoria and the Southern Riverina district as de- 
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fined by the rules of the Pastoralists’ Union of Southern Riverina; 4) the 
State of South Australia; 5) the Cook, Burke, North Kennedy and Gre¬ 
gory North districts of Qeensland, as defined in the existing State land Acts 
6) the I^chhardt, South Kennedy, Port Curtis and ]MitcheIl districts of 
Qeensland, as dejBned in the same Acts; 7) the Gregory, South Warrego, 
Maranoa, Burnett, Moreton, Wide Bay and Barling Downs districts of 
Queensland as defined in the same Acts. 

A board shall consist of two persons to represent employers and two 
persons to represent the claimant union; except in districts i), 5) and 6) 
where it shall consist of one person to represent employers and one to repre¬ 
sent the claimant union, and where the Registrar may fill vacancies in the 
board or, at the request of any party to the award, substitute for any 
member thereof another member in the same interest. 

The board is to meet when and where the members arrange, or, failing 
such arrangement, as the Registrar or Deputy Registrar of the State 
appoints. 

If the board be equally divided on any question and call on the Regis¬ 
trar for his decision, he or his nominee for the occasion shall be a member 
of the board. 

The following functions are assigned to each board: 

a) That of deciding whether any rations or living accommodation sup¬ 
plied or to be supplied by any respondent are good and sufficient; 

S) That of deciding whether the rate at which the cook of a joint mess 
is paid or a scale of rations observed is too high, and if so by how much it 
is too high; 

c) That ot deciding whether an employer keeps or has kept a proper 
and sufficient stock of the simpler medical and surgical remedies, or whether 
he sells or has sold such remedies at cost price added to cost of carriage; 

d) That of ascertaining the value of perquisites or allowances given 
or to be given to station hands in part payment of wages; 

e) That of fixing a lower rate of wages than the prescribed minimum 
rate in the case of the employee tmable to earn such minimum. 

As regards b), if the board find the rate at which the cook of the joint 
mess is paid or the scale of rations observed is too high, the claimant organi¬ 
zation undertakes to pay to the employer the amount of the excess as asses¬ 
sed by the board. 

'' Keep'' is stated to mean good and sufficient living accommodation 
and good and sufficient rations cooked, so far as necessary, by a competent 
cook ", except in the case of station hands in which " it does not include ac¬ 
commodation xmder a roof or cooking when the circumstances render such 
accommodation or cooking inpracticable 

The term" stationhand "does not apply to " female domestics working 
only at the homestead or any male domestic who has no duties outside the 
house 

The award immediately, on 28 June 1917, affected rates of pay, except 
in the case of station hands in which it became operative after i January 
1918. 
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'ilie rate at which agrictiltiiral labourers in Australia are paid under this 
award is the same rate as that already applicable in the case of town workmen, 
the minimiam being in both cases 63s a week. It is the first time this parity 
of treatment has been realized. We must add that the measure is not only 
due to the generall3’ increased cost of living which has resulted on the war. 
It is also in part an effect of the scarcity of labour which has followed on enlist^ 
ments, and w’hich it seeks to mitigate by offering to rural labourers similar 
conJitiDns to those enjo^^ed b^" town workmen. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SMAI/I, HOIvDINGS IN ENGLAND 
WITH PARTICULAR REPERENCE TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


SOTIRCe: 

Ashby (Axtlmr W.): Allotments and Small Holdhigs Oxford^hte, The Oaiendon Press, 
Oxford, 1917. 


§ I. ThB DECXnrn OP the smai^i, eaitdowner. 

In the first three quarters of the nineteenth century the agricultural 
production of England was largely increased; and this increase was the ac¬ 
companiment of a change in the agrarian system, the alteration from the 
system of small to that of large farms. The following circumstances are 
cited as causing the decline of the small cultivating landowner which al¬ 
lowed his holding to be merged in a large farm: 

1. Some of his rights were indefinite and may have been lost during 
enclosures of land under Acts of Parliament or on the occasion of disputes. 

2. When allotments were made after enclosures the overhead and 
direct expenses of the process fdl more heavily on small than on large owners. 

3. The class of labourers who at the same time worked for wages and 

owned some land was adversdy affected by the fall of wages at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and many of its members were obliged to sdl or 
mortgage their small properties. ♦ 

4. Small owners or tenants who cultivated their holdings without 
employing labour outside their own families suffered by the system of sub¬ 
sidizing wages by poor rates, for they were compelled to pay poor rates and 
yet derived no benefit from them, 

5. Owners occupying their own small holdings were led to mortgage 
these during the period of high prices in the earlier nineteenth century 
by the cost of enclosures and improvements, their desire to buy more land 
or the necessity of paying legacies left by their fathers. In the period of 
falling prices these mortgages vrere a source of weakness. 

6. Some small owners sold their land because they wished to invest 
money in industries other than agriculture; a greater number because they 
wished to become tenants of larger farms, capital invested in land bring 
less productive than capital invested in farm stock. They found their 
market among capitalists who wished for a safe investment and capitalists 
acquiring land in order to build up for themselves a social position. 
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7. The high prices of land made arable fanning the most profitable 
form of agriculture, and it was one in which considerable economies could 
bt cfiected by production on a large scale. 

S, Between 1790 and 1845 there were frequent and violent changes in 
prices which allowed only strong alert men in any class of cultivators to 
maintain their position, 

9. Between 1760 and 1845 there was an almost universal tendency 
towards production on a large scale. Xew and strong competitive forces 
were rapidly dealing away all customary supports and defences, and in 
consequence both fanning methods and the agricultural class were subject 
to new and rigid tests. 

The great objections to the new prevalence of large leasehold farms 
are fiist that it disturbed the distribution of wealth, making the cottager 
p jorer than before, at least as compared with the farmer and with the land¬ 
owner * secondly that a landless labourer is widely held to be less valuable 
O’*! a citizen than a small landowner; and thirdly that a place as producer 
of poultry, butter and cheese, bacon and vegetables which the smallholder 
n as fitted to fill was left vacant on his disappearance. 

It is remarkable that the process of capitalizing agricultural production 
and engrossing farms went no further than it did. Banners did not seds: 
to hold more land than they themselves could manage and capitalize. The 
limit of the engrossing movement seems to have been reached about 1875, 
and in 1S85 it was stated that the tendencies of the day are running counter 
to the large farm system in favour a quarter of a century ago Farmers, 
in part perhaps because they did not anticipate the competition they even¬ 
tually encountered from importers of American wheat and beef and Austra- 
liim mutton, never adopted the S3rstem of management common in indus¬ 
tries other than agiiculture. 

§ 2. The eandeess eabourer and the demand 

FOR SMAEE HOEDINGS. 

The disappearance of the small owner left the large landowners, 
tenant farmers and the landless labourers who worked for wages as the 
only important representatives of the agricultural interest in England. The 
improvement in agricultural methods effected in the earlier nineteenth 
century benefited the two former but not the last-named dass. The la¬ 
bourer did not receive his due share of the results of progress. The Report 
on Labourers’ Wages in 1824, that of the Poor Law Commission a decade 
later, the Reports on Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture 
in 1843 and 1867, and the articles of James Caird in 1851 all bear witness 
to thifc fact, at least as far as the midland, southern and western counties 
were concerned. 

The industrial worker who lost his economic independence sometimes 
found a substitute for it in association with his fdlows. The weaver who 
had to abandon his own hand-loom and become a factory worker might 
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join a co-operative or friendly society; and he thus could become part of 
a unit larger than a family whose accumulated force was one with which 
to reckon. But it was difficult for the disposessed agricultural labourer 
to combine with others because the members of his class were widely scat¬ 
tered over the rural areas. Some experiments in association were failures. 
The effort of the Dorchester labourers to form an union in 1834 so suc¬ 
cessfully checked that no new attempt in the same direction was made until 
in 1871 the agitation began for a Herefordshire union and in 1872 the Na¬ 
tional Union was organized in Warwickshire. This movement of the ' se¬ 
venties was handicapped by the condition of the labourers : their wages al¬ 
lowed no margin for subscriptions to an association; they were uneducated, 
in many cases quite illiterate, and thus not equal to the work of orga¬ 
nization. In spite of these causes of weakness the movement met with 
initial successes, but it failed ultimately because of the disorganization of 
the agricultural industry brought about by the loss of capital which arose 
out of the wet seasons and the influx: of foreign produce in the ' seventies. 
The supply of resident labourers came to exiceed the demand, and there was 
a reversion among them to individualistic methods, to competition which 
was accompanied by reduced wages. The family became once more the sole 
economic unit in agriculture. 

The demand which afterwards arose among labourers for small holdings 
has been of two kinds. First there has been a demand for a small holding 
of some five acres which is like that for allotments (i) in that it arises from 
the necessity of supplementing inadequate wage«?. Secondly there has been 
a demand for sm^ holdings up to 50 acres in extent and sufficient to 
support a family; and this want springs from a desire for economic and 
moral independence. 

It is natural that the demands of both kinds should be keenest w'here 
agricultural wages are lowest. The labourers* movement of the * seventies, 
the movement for allotments and the movement for small holdings are 
alike in that‘they have been largely confined to the counties in which lit¬ 
tle has been done to improve the economic position of the labourer. In 
1907 the average weddy earnings of ordinary farm labourers in England 
were 17s. 6i. In twenty-one counties in whi<ffi this average was ex;ceeded 
294,400 males were employed on agriculture in addition to bailiffs and fore¬ 
men. In these counties 3,669 agricultural labourers, or fifteen per thou¬ 
sand of the total number, applied for small holdings between 1907 and 1914, 
and the number of holdings established was sufficient for ten per thousand. 
In the nineteen counties in which the average earnings -were below the ave¬ 
rage there were 294,200 agricultural labourers, and of this number 7.393 
or more than twenty-five per thousand applied for holdings between 1907 
and 1914, and the number established would provide for twenty-eight per 
thousand. These facts appear clearly from the following table; 


(i) See the article in our issue for February 1918, passe 16^. 
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Riiatiofi betitccn Rates of R'/^es and the Demand for StnaU Holdings. 


Average 
weddy 
earnings 
of an 
orOinary 
labourer 

S. D. 


Kmnber 
of men 
employed 


Number 
who 
applied 
for small 
holding? 
between 1907 
and Z 914 


Percentage 
of men - 
employed 
whothns 
applied 


Number Proportion 
of ' of 


holding^ 
provided 
between 1907 
and 1914 


holdings 
to number 
of men 
employed 


Counties in which earnings were above the average. 


Duibam. 

. ;:t 

n 

5*723 

57 

0.9 

105 

i.b 

KorthambeiLmd . . 

. . 21 

2 

7*383 

*44 

X .9 

76 

X.O 

DeTb>. 

2 *J 

'5 

7^63 

21 

0.2 

61 

0.8 

Middlesex . . 

. . za 

3 

4,«3 

20 

0.4 

z8 

04 

Yorlcb. West Hiding: 

. . JZO 

0 

19,807 

74 

0.3 

*93 

0.9 

Xcjicashiie .... 

. . 19 

10 

20,050 

117 

0.5 

70 

0.3 

Yorks, North Hiding 

. . txj 

7 

X2,o(i6 

*5 

O.X 

40 

0.3 

I^inculn . 


s 

3S.866 

1,094 {*) 

3.8 

6x8 

*•5 

Holland 

. . — 

— 

730 

— 

— 

— 

K*-StCVt 31 . . 


- 

— 

76 


— 

— 

Linisej 

. 

— 

— 

23S 

— 

— 

— 

Nctii .jliam . . 

. Xy 


#.552 

21 

0.3 

60 

0.6 

CnmbLzIand 



6.€72 

27 

04 

3 * 

04 

Yorks 3 ^‘'t Hading. 



24*033 


2.0 

370 

1.9 

We»tmur<.land . 


X 

3,215 

7 

0.3 

9 

0.4 

Cheshire. . 


0 

14.448 

3*9 

2.3 

183 

1.2 

Sent . . 


10 

33.656 

*79 

as 

X30 

0.3 

!:,dccstei. 


u 

M 7 T 

64 

a 7 

*34 

*.5 

Surrey 


0 

10,230 

16 

0.1 

109 

1.0 

Stafford. 


s 

*2.545 

104 

0.8 

109 

0,8 

hhropddre. ... 


0 

* 3 , 0)3 , 

*25 

*4 

93 

0.6 

Sussex. 


u 

21,253 

58 

0.2 

42 

02 

Devt i: . . ... 


0 

21,444 

500ixt 

2.3 

485 

2.3 

Coinuall. . . 


# 

*0,430 

358 

34 

153 

1.4 

Total . 



2 >3.408 






Counties in 

which earnixm were below the average 


• 

Hampshire. . . 

- • 17 

5 

*9492 

240 

Z.S 

201 

1.0 

Somtxset. 

. . ir 

3 

18,057 

x88 

Z.0 

625 

3.+ 

Warwick. 

- - X 7 

2 

11.090 

81 

0,7 

139 

i.i 

Hereford. . . 

. . 17 

X 

»,922 

*39 

*.5 

73 

0.8 

Rutland. 

. 17 

0 

*/» 3 *> 

33 

2.0 

28 

1.7 

Buckingham .... 

. . x6 

XX 

11469 

133 

X.l 

2X8 

1.9 

Hertford. 

. . 16 

10 

*1,362 

77 

0.6 t 

*77 

1.5 

Northampton. . . . 

. . in 

9 

*3,821 

59 

1.3 

*41 

14 

Peterborough . . 


— 

— 

114 

— 

56 

— 

Serkshite. 

. , jfi 

S 

10,930 

52 

0.4 

90 

0.8 

Essex. 

. . xfi 

4 

33463 

*84 

0.5 

2x4 

0.6 

Bedford. 

. . xC* 

3 

9.593 

646 

6.7 

647 

8,7 

Cambridge. 

. . 16 

i 

*9448 

911 

14.7 

1,194 ♦ 

11.5 

Isle of Ely. . . 



— 

1,960(1; 

— 

1,051 

— 

Worcester.. 

. . 16 

3 

**,445 

296 

2.5 

53 * 

4.6 

Huntingdon. 

. . 16 


€>395 

521 

S.X 

449 

7.0 

Dorset. 

. . 10 

I 

**. 3*0 

67 

as 

*05 

0.9 

Wiltshire. 

. * l*> 

0 

*7^98 

207 

I.X 

261 

*4 

Ruffe Jk. 

. . 15 

0 

30,366 

294 

0.9 

342 

I.I 

N 4 iifc*Ik. 

. . 15 

4 

36.457 

96X 

2.6 

*,375 

3.7 

Oxford. 

. . 14 

XX 

12.338 

231 

*.9 

245 

1.9 

Total . 

. , 


294.277 


as 




(i) Number uacertaia. 
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It shotald be rmembered that not all small holdings are held by la¬ 
bourers as supplementirg their wages and by persons whose sole income 
they constitute. The following table shows the predominant source of 
the income of the persons who in 1914 occupied the 360 small holdings 
existing in the county of Oxford. 


Class of occnpiets 


labourers. 

Persons depending on their holdings (ezclnding poultry 
specialists and market gardeners). 

Market gardeners. 

Poultry farmers. 

Pensioners and persons having private means. 

Artisans. 

Professional persons.. 

Traders. 

Hauliers and carriers . 

Publicans. 

Farmers w o have annexed small holdings to larger farms 
I 7 nc<assi ed. 


Number 

Percent. 

1 

59 

j 1 

! 16 ' 

7® 179 1 

1 - 

28 1 1 

1 7 

16 » 

> 4 

51 

14 

38 1 

1 

8 1 

2 

23 

6 

47 

13 

20 

5 

8 

' 2 

A 

0 

360 

1 100 


48 


Thus only 4O per cent, of the small holdings in Oxfordshire were occu¬ 
pied by agriculture labourers and by persons who had no source of income 
outside the holdings. In some cases the labourers use their holdings as the 
means to acquire others which are self-supporting. But in Oxfordshiie, 
the county as to which we have detailed facts, the small holding has little 
importance as a step in the sodal ladder of the agricultural dass. Not more 
than 4 or 5 per cent, of the labourers can become self-supporting cultivators. 
In this connection the spedal conditions prevailing in this county of low 
wages and large farms should be remembered. 

In Oxfordshire large farms of 300 acres or more cover more than 40 
per cent, of the total acreage, in all England and Wales only 24 per cent, 
of the total acreage. Farms of from 50 to 300 acres also cover in Oxford¬ 
shire a larger acreage than the average for all England and Wales. It is 
therefore not surprising that while 14 per cent, of the whole area of England 
is given up to holdings between five and fifty acres in extent, only 8 per 
cent, of the area of Oxfordshire is so occupied. This fact must be home 
in mind if any idea as to English small holdings in general is to be derived 
from the following tables: 
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Number of StnoM Holdings in Oxfordshire at Various Periods. 


Sise d Smidl BGcddings 

1 Z885 

1890 

189s 

igo6 

X9X2 

I to 5 acies . 

1.174 

1 819 

1,016 

983 

952 

5 B 20 » 

953 

r 046 

I 081 1 

555 ! 

*,566 1 

1 

[ 1.733 

20 B 50 B 

542 

557 

Total 

2 669 

3,422 

2752 

2,549 

2685 


Acreage under Small Holdings in Oxfordshire at Various Periods. 


Size of Small Holdnigs 

x88s 

1895 

Z9I2 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1 to 5 acre- 

3^050 

3.029 

2,841 

5 • 20 B . 

10508 

**.740 1 

[ 35.480 

20 > 50 » 

* 7,!>76 

18,37* ' 

Total 

3*.434 

33.*40 

j 38,32* 


Throughout England theie has been little demand among small hold- 
exb for the ownership of land, all they have desired is to control their 
holdings. The important thing has therefore been that they should have 
security of occupation. The following table shows in what proportion the 
holdings in the various groups have been owned by their occupiers in 
Oxfordshire. 

Number of Small Holdings in Oxfordshire owned by their Occtipiers 
at Various Periods. 


X to 5 acres 5 to so acres so to 50 acres S to so acres 


V-r I 

a 

3 


*®90 . 25 ® — *.04® 8*0 — S'!? 90 — 1,603 300 1 - 

1895 . . . 1,016 2XS 22 1,081 196 60 I S 5 ' 71 40 ^1,636 267 * 100 

*9*8.95a *88 — — — — I — * — ^ — 1^733 *3^ j — 
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Tims it appears that in Oxfordshire the laxge majority of occupants 
of sma ll holdings of all sizes rent them, and that the number owning them 
has diminished both relatively and absolutely. 

3. The vaeue of smaix holdings. 

There are four motives which mainly influence the advocates of an 
increased productivity of land. They desire that the country rIiaII directly 
maintain the largest possible rural population; that it shall yield the 
greatest possible gross amount of food; that it shall give the greatest pos¬ 
sible net income to those cultivating it; or that it shall yield the greatest 
possible net amount of food to be sold for the sustenance of the industrial 
population. 

The two first of these both arise out of the presumption that the rural 
population is more valuable to the State than the towp population. 

Mr. Arthur Ashby, who has made an exhaustive enquiry into the small 
holdings of Oxfordshire, does not however rate the small holder highly as 
a citizen. " Where a men climbs from the allotment to the small hold¬ 
ing, and from the small holding to the farm, the early stages frequently 
have been made possible with the assistance of some subsidiary industry 
or petty business. During this i)eriod, which may last for many years, 
the cultivator becomes accustomed to making small economies and small 
cautious investments; in fact thrift and caution are the keynotes of the 
management. When the passage is made from the holding of thirty acres 
or so to 100 acres or more, the cultivatoris usually past his prime as a worker, 
his mind is stereotyped by his former cautiousness and frugality, and the 
effect of his life's experience is to make him a very conservative farmer 
and unprogressive as a business man There is a danger that the advant¬ 
ages of industry and thrift may be purchased at too heavy a cost. Too 
continuous application to work sometimes hardens and narrows a small 
holder's character. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the new generation, it 
is important to notice that in Oxfordshire the small holders occupy larger 
houses, have better supplies of fuel and better and more food •— especia^y 
vegetables, bacon and e^s, and milk and butter where cows are kept — 
than the farm labourers. 

As regards the productivity of small holdings this varies with the use 
to which they are put. In producii^ vegetables, fruit and fiowers on s m al l 
holdings the cultivator has more advantages over the large unit than in fol¬ 
lowing any other system of cultivation. A high ratio of capital and labour 
to acreage prevails, and close detailed attention is necessary to success; 
and although the use of machinery on larger market'gardens may have its 
advantages, many of the necessary processes need highly skilled ma nu al 
labour. A family is therefore well suited to the work of a small holding 
used as a market-garden, and being directly interested in its yield is usually 
stimulated to work on it industriously. Market-gardening is however con- 
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ditioned b}’ an ever increasing demand for quality and quantity. In this 
respect the small holder is under a handicap: he often has not the time, even 
if he have the ability, to watch the constant variations of the market closely; 
his consignments are small and his costs of transport proportionatdy 
heavy; his methods of preparing and packing are sometimes unsuitable or 
clums}'. It therefore happens frequently that he is at the mercy^ of the 
salesman who may or may not have time and inclination to instruct him. 
The area of the most successful small holders* market gardens is from four 
to ten acres. 

Poultry are generally regarded as stock particularly suited to small hold¬ 
ings ; but it was found that-in Oxfordshire the small holders themselves, 
except a few specialists, are too apt to look upon them as unimportant ac¬ 
cessories. Little trouble is taken in selecting breeds either for laying or 
for being fattened ; and fowls are rarely crammed. Some few holders who 
make a speciality of poultry were however producing eggs and chickens 
in iqi4 to the gross value of £70 or more an acre. This represented the most 
intensive agricultural production in the county. It required considerable 
skill, experience and capital; how much of the last-named appears when it 
is found that a holder producing birds and eggs to the value of £200 a 
year might earn no more than 15s. to £i a week. From one to three acres 
is the most usual size of an intensive poultry holding in Oxfordshire ; and 
this, if sufficiently stocked, is enough to employ one person. On a poultry- 
farm of more than five acres other stock was invariably found in X914. 

Dairy farming is suitably practised on a small holding if the market¬ 
ing of the milk and the making and marketing of its derivatives be properly 
organized. A dairy farm nee^ the personal and sympathetic supendsion 
which a small holder is likely to give. Milk cannot be supplied from abroad 
and therefore the small holder has no competitor save the large dairy 
farmer. The latter has however fairly well filled the market in Oxfordshire; 
and the small holder’^ best chance in this county is to produce and retail 
milk in rural areas where the bulk of the milk produced is sent to large 
consuming centres. Butter and cheese are largely imported ; and in cota- 
peting with the foreign importer the small holder is necessarily at a dis¬ 
advantage because his product is not standardized. Where cows are kept 
mainly or solely to raise stock the small holder has a certain advantage 
where the rearing of young calves is concerned, especially' if he use substi¬ 
tutes for milk. But his facilities of this kind are expensive. 

It is recommended that dairy farms be not established on holdings 
of less than twenty-five or thirty acres; and on holdings of this size only if 
green crops and roots, to supply extra fodder, be grown on a large part of 
the land. Otherwise a dairy farm should be at least forty acres in extent. 
VLTifere stock is raised on a small holding the land should be fertile : other¬ 
wise the area of fifty acres is insufficient. 

Sheep farmini!: is best followed on holdings of more than fifty acres. 
If no rough grazings exist a small holder has difficulty in securing a liveli¬ 
hood from the sheep on his land. If there are rough grazings the flocks 
on them should be grouped if much duplication of labour is to be avoided. 
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Moreover a small holder very rarely has the highly specialized qualities of a 
good shepherd. 

In the case of arable farms small holders suffer from their lack of ma¬ 
chinery. A small holder occupying twenty-five acres or more of arable or 
mixed arable and pasture land can make a living: he keeps two or three 
cows, he rears young stock, he keeps pigs. But to develop the full capaci¬ 
ties of twenty-five acres of arable land he should keep a team of horses 
which would be idle for about a third of its time, and use harvesting ma¬ 
chinery for preparing foods economically. If he have no machines for 
cutting chaff, cutting roots and grinding com he must spend long evenings 
of winter laboriously performing these operations by hand. 

Small holdings were in favour in the period of high spasmodic earn¬ 
ings and intermittent employment in agriculture. The small holder could 
then increase his income by occasionally working for a neighbouring farmer., 
Agricultural labour has become scarce and employment has consequently" 
been regularized; and it is possible that this may eventually lead to a 
decline in the demand for small holdings, other than the market-gardens, 
the poultry farms and the dairy farms which are so situated in relation to 
markets that they are certainly profitable. 

In conclusion something should be said of the class who use their small 
holdings only as subsidiary means of support. In Oxfordshire they consti¬ 
tute slightly more than half the total number of small holder's. Experience 
and capital being equal, the man whose sole occupation is the cultivation 
of his land is the best farmer. Among the others the labourer whose hold¬ 
ing supplements his wages is usually a keen cultivator. Tradesmen some¬ 
times use a holding solely or chiefly as grazing land; and hauliers and car¬ 
riers in some cases do the same, thus sacrificing the initial advantage for 
tilling their holdings which their possession of horses and equipment gives 
them. Mr. Ashby found in 1914 that some men who used small holdings 
in Oxfordshire as adjuncts to other businesses should either be deprived of 
them or else stimulated to make fuller use of them. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


BRAZIL. 


I^ABOVR CONDITIO^TS EST BRAZII,IAN AGRICinvTURE — The Statist, Vol XCI, 
No aoSi, I^doo, 12 Janiiarv 1918. 

Owing to the war there has been a very important decline in the stea¬ 
dily increasing migratory current into Brazil. In 1913 the immigrants 
numbeied 192,000. During the war their numbers have been as follows: 


1914 . 82,000 persons 

1915 32,000 0 

1916 34,000 > 


By the Italian participation in the war and the emigration of Italian 
colonists these figures have been further reduced. 

On the other hand the greater demand for foodstuffs in Europe has led 
Brazilian agriculture into quite untiodden paths. The pressure cf circum¬ 
stances has demanded an increase of agricultural labom and the consequent 
utilization of native labour. An interesting situation has thus arisen for 
it had been said that the agricultural prosperity of the country was variously 
tied to the annual iiqmigratory currents. 

Of course to Brazil, with her 27 million inhabitants spread over an im¬ 
mense territory, an annual immigration of from 150,000 to 200,000 persons 
seemed a special benefit. The European newcomers, penetrating further 
and further inland, tilled the soil, created new riches and developed the 
country. But there is a difference between the general needs of the country 
and the wants of the landowners. 

Brazil had suffered for centuries, morally and economically, from the 
evil of abnormal labour conditions produced by slavery. The rapid revolu¬ 
tion of 1SS8 shattered the very basis of her sodal structure, and immigrants 
seemed to provide the only way out of the difficulty. Such a view was en¬ 
couraged by events in the province, afterwards the State, of San Paulo, 
which foresaw the consequences of emandpation. and organized immi¬ 
gration accordingly. 

Between 1888 and 1917 Brazil received about 3,000,000 immigrants, 
the final million reaching ^e country during the last ten years. These 
European immigrants used to find employment on the large coffee estates, 
but thdr intention generally was to become accustomed to the environ 
menl, earn some money, and buy a small holding after a couple of years. 
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It was a good thing for the countrj^ but a precarious arrangement for the 
landowners who had to renew their labourers almost every year. 

The depression of the coffee industry and its crises determined a still 
more accentuated movement of colonists towards small holdings. The 
San Paulo administration, alarmed by the proportions of this movement, 
organized a scheme for supporting the landowners, and formed “ colonial 
nuclei ” of small properties in the coffee district, in order to constitute 
"workmen nurseries” which would provide agricultural labour during the 
busy season on the plantations. Several devices were tried to retain im¬ 
migrants or increase immigration. 

A rough idea of labour conditions in Southern Brazil is given by the 
San Paulo census for 1906. About 325,000 labourers were registered, namdy 
151,000 Brazilians and 174,000 foreigners. Brazilian labourers were most 
numerous in the old districts. Among the newly opened areas of the west 
the following coffee districts are typit^il: 


m 

Mimicipes Brazilkas Eozdgneis 

Roberrao Preto (Mogyana Railway). 4 > 7^7 16,805 

Jahu (Paulista Railway). 2,015 8,535 

S. Manoel (Sorocabana Railway). 1,126 6,237 


It is no exaggeration to say that in Brazil at the be^nning of the war 
there were about ten million persons on small holdings -who did not do 50 
per cent, of the agricultural work the nation was entitled to expect of them. 
This fact was very important to Brazilian economy and should be borne in 
mind if the effects of lie war on the country are to be understood. 

The immigration of ddlled European labourers, whom for obvious 
reasons the landowners preferred to employ, the prevailing low wages in 
agriculture, the low prices of foodstuffs and the difSculty of reaching re¬ 
munerative markets, to some extent the national listlessness, the almost 
absolute need of rural banking institutions and rural credit, the want of 
technical knowledge — these were the chief causes of the inferior position 
of Brazilian labour. 

The war has changed the conditions of Brazilian agriculture: rice, 
beans, sugar, cotton, maize and other products can be sold at good prices, 
and consequently there has been in the last three years a rush towards the 
country and rural enterprise. Further, Brazilian landowners have made the 
experiment of employing Brazilian labourers and found that to do without 
th^ was a mistake. In Mnas Geraes, for example, schemes devised for 
producing nee on a large scale by means of Japanese or Chinese labour were 
finally carried out by Brazilian labourers with success. 

These facts are the natural result of the law of supply and demand. 
In order that the movement may continue government action is also neces¬ 
sary. San Paulo and Rio de Janeiro already have a q)ecial department 
for the ” localization ” on small holdings of Brazilian labourers and the pro¬ 
vision of work for them.^There should be similar institutions in other 
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States. The establishment of a “ colonial nucleus ** in every area, of exj^ri- 
mental stations provided with modem machinery to teach the unskilled 
natives, of credit facilities and of cheap transport is the best means of 
training the national activities to produce efficient and stable labour con¬ 
ditions. 

After the war the steady’ stream of immigrants will undoubtedly once 
more flow into Brazil, perhaps in increased volume, but it will find a com¬ 
petitor in the native supply of labour which will have a sound economic 
basis. 


CANADA. 

I r^OVERXMEXT RE^rlXATIOX OFTHK PRICES OF FOOD AND VEGETABEF^ — 

Tie Cmadiav HiiiteuUm , Toronto, November 1917 

The chief duties of the Food Controller of Canada are to increase pro¬ 
duction and to prevent the cornering of food by speculators. He enlisted 
about the middle of 1917, the co-operation of well informed men from the 
various pro^unces and these form a special “ Fmit and Vegetable Com¬ 
mittee”. 

This committee has organized in each pro\Tnce a sub-committee includ¬ 
ing one of its ovm number, and thus it is able to commit the decision on 
purely local problems to the provincial subcommittee they concern. 

The main work of the committee is to promote production by ensuring 
that producers receive, as far as possible, a fair profit on their crops. Undue 
speculation must not be allowed to affect the marketing of crops, and 
middlemen must be prevented from absorbing an undue share of profits. 
The committee also aims at facilitating the distribution of crops. Experts 
have been appointed to supervise the loading and distribution of cars, and 
they will endeavour to enable crops to be marketed with a minimum risk 
of loss from frost or heat. 

The first matter with which the committee dealt was the marketing 
of the apple crop, grown, in particular, in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. In order to prevent s^culation an order-in-council has been 
passed which compels every wholesale merchant dealing in apples to regi¬ 
ster at the Food Controller’s Office, and to file there a statement as to his 
purchases, sales, prices, etc. It is believed that this will enable a record 
of gross profits to be kept. Anyone who deals in carloads of apples will 
be held to be a wholesale dealer. 

In order to find out if the profits of wholesale dealers in fruit are unduly 
large the business of some twenty of the most important of them has been 
investigated. Their representatives were questioned at length by the com¬ 
mittee and their hool^ and records examined. Contrary to the general 
opinion, it was found that none of them were making large profits, while 
many, including several of the largest, vrere hardly covering expenses. One 
well known firm, having a turnover of about a million dollars a year, had 
made a profit of only $ x,6oo in the previous fl^elve months. In no case 
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did the gross profit exceed ii per cent., while the net profits varied from 
I to about 5 per cent, in the case of the largest firms. 

The following figures refer to two large firms. 


Year 

Firm A. 

Percentage of expenses 
on sales 

Net profits 

1912 . 

• ■ • 7-7 % 

q 0 

0 0 

1913 . 

6.7 % 

2 

1914. 

0 

0 

2*5 % 

1915 . 

- • • 7 % 

r-9 % 

1916. 

... 6.2 

H 

0 

1917 until July 

6.4 % 

0.18 % 

Year 

Firm B. 

Gross profit 

Net profit 



— 

1915 ....... 

• • • 10.75 % 

2.42 

1916 . . i . . . 

. . . 9-14 % 

2.26 °o 


An order is pending which will make ii per cent, the maximum profit 
any wholesale dealer can exact in dealing in apples or potatoes. 

The data we have given show that the problem Canada has to solve is 
rather that of increasing production than that of fighting the illicit profits 
of middlemen. 


* « 


a. WAGES OF FARM LABOURERS IN MANITOBA. 

Crop Bulletin ICo. 96, recently issued by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Immigraribn of IVIanitoba, contains interesting data as to the 
wages paid to farm labourers in the province in 1917. Throughout the 
year farm labourers were very scarce and wages unprecedentedly high. 
The harvest was considerably helped by gangs of town labourers who were 
organized and sent out to the fields to do stooking. The table we reproduce 
shows the average monthly wages in the different agricultural seasons in 
each of the five districts in the pro%dnce. It is noted in the bulletin that it 
was imx>os3uble to secure an accurate statement of autumn wages as some 
hands are engaged by the month and many by the day. The figures as 
to autumn wages in the table are based on the dail}: wages for a month 
estimated to include twenty working days. 
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District 

Winter 

Seeding-time 

Summer 

Harvest 
and ftHtnTwti 

Number 

employ- 

ed 

Avmsge Numbez Average 
monthly employ- monthly 
wage ed wage 

Number Average NumberJ 
employ- moifihly employ-j 
ed wage | ed i 

Average 

monthly 

wage 

Nbith VTestem , . . . 

- . 2,429 

$ 21 

5,342 

5 47 

4.58*! $ 45 

1 

1 

9.085, 

1 

1 

1 $ 65 

South Western 

. . 1,478 

19 

3.040 

" 48 

2.789 47 

5.804! 

' 74 

North Central . . . , 

• 1.546 

23 

3,204 

45 

2.737 46 

7,553 

66 

South Central . . . . 

•. 1.767 

20 

2,746 

46 

2,974 45 

5,497 

68 

Eastern. 

•. 1.469 

22 

a.583 

41 

3,740 42 

8,952 

59 

Total . 

. . 8,689 


16,915 

1 

16,345 1 

36,891 

1 


Some 4,919 women servants were employed on the farms in the first 
and 5,117 in the latter half year. Their average monthly wages from Jan- 
uaryto Jnne were $18 in the Horth Western and Kastem, $19 in the North 
Central and South Central, and $21 in the South Western district, ^om 
June to December these average wages were J20 in the North Western, 
$21 in the Eastern and South Central, $22 in the North Central and $24 
in the South Central District. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI^AND. 

I. A XEW CDETIVATIOX OF I,AX 1 >S OIRDER FOR EXGIAXD AXD WAEES — 

Journal of ^^riculiure^ Vol. XXH", JsV'. ii, I^ondun, Febnidry iyi 8 . 

In onr issue fox Ausust 1917 we showed, in an article called " Agricul¬ 
ture and the War ”, how the Board of Agricullure and Fisheries was en¬ 
abled, by an amendment of the Defence of the Realm Regulations,passed on 
13 March 1917, to override property rights with a view to ensuring agricul¬ 
tural production in the public interest (i). The powers conferrred by the 
amendment were, as we also explained, given in England and Wales by the 
Cultivation of Eands Order to the War Agricultural Executive Conmait- 
tees (2), On 11 January igi8 a new Cultivation of I,ands Order was is¬ 
sued by which the poweis granted by the former order and the amendment 
were ampUfied as follow^; 

r) The committees were already able to take over buildings on land 
of which they had taken possession, or buildii]^ convenient to the cultiva¬ 
tion or adaptation for cultivation of snch land. They are now empowered 
to take possession of any land or buildings required to provide accommo- 

(x) Pages 79 and — ( 2 ) Pages 80 io S4. 
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dation for persons, max^nery, implements, plant, farm produce, stock 
or animals, employed by the Board of Agriculture, or by the committees on 
its behalf, for the cultivation of land or the increase of the country's food 
supply; and the land thus taken over may be retained for any of these 
purposes. A committee is not however enabled to provide additional 
buildings for a person who is cultivating land for hhnsdf and not on 
behaK of the board. Inhabited dwelling-houses cannot be taken over, 
and the consent of the board is still necessary to taking over common land. 

2) The committees are further enabled to compel an ocatpier of 
any land to repair or remove his hedges and fences, and to clear or repair 
his field-drains and ditches, whether natural or artificial. Notice maybe 
served on him to do so, as notice to cultivate his land has been served 
under the earlier order. 

3) The Board of Agriculture obtains the power to call for returns 
from occupiers or managers of any agricultural lands with respect to the 
cultivation of these or the crops or live stock on them. The board has not 
ddl^ated these powers to the Agricultural Executive Committees. It pro¬ 
poses to issue and collect forms on which all holders of more than 20 acres 
will state the area of grass land they have ploughed and the area they have 
planted with wheat and other crops at the end of every month until ,the 
end of April. The^ returns will be tabulated and the figures for each county 
will be sent to the Agricultural Executive Committee concerned, for its 
information. 

4) The board obtains power to restrict or prohibit, either generally 
or within special areas, the cultivation of particular crops, such as mustard 
or strawberries, or the ploughing up of certain classes of land, such as old 
leys. This power also has not been del^ated. 

5) Any negligence or wilful failure to comply with a notice or order 
under the amended regulations or this order, any obstruction of or inter¬ 
ference with executive action under the r^ulations. a refusal to give up 
land or buildings of which possession is required under the regulations 
or the order, or refusal to quit laud of which the tenancy is similarly deter¬ 
mined, becomes a summary offence. A prosecution cannot however be insti¬ 
tuted by an officer of an Agiicultural l^ecutive Committee for any such of¬ 
fence without the consent of the Board of Agriculture. 

6) If, upon the board withdrawing from possession of land, a tenant 
resume possession of it, the value to such tenant of the tillage and other ope¬ 
rations accomplished by an Agricultural Exeoitive Committee should be 
daimed from him on the basis on which the value of such works is custo¬ 
marily claimed from incoming tenants. Espenditure on more permanent 
works, such as repairs to buildings, draining and the dealing of drains and 
ditches, may however create a value which will have to be apportioned be¬ 
tween the landlord and tenant for the purpose of its recovery by the com¬ 
mittee. Except where the tenant accepts sole liability, negotiations for 
a settfement should be conducted at the same time with the landlord and 
with the tenant. 

7) Many drainage authorities established by local Acts have hitherto 
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been unable to levy rates for drainage beyond a fixed sum per acre or per 
pound of rateable value. The recent high prices of coal and labour have 
sometimes caused these limits to prevent the execution of necessary works. 
The new order therefore empowers the Board of Agriculture to enlarge 
such limits upon the application of the drainage authority concerned. The 
power thus to override local Acts cannot be ddlegated. 

♦ 

5, ALLO'niENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN WARTl^iIE. — The Journal ot the 
Board ut Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. ii, London February, H)i8. 

AHoimenis in 1916 and 1917. — In the last two years allotments in 
England and Wales have multiplied at a rate which is characterized as 
marvellous. It is estimated that their present number is not far short of 
one milli on. Their increase is directly consequent on the movement to 
increase the home production of food which is a result of the war. The new 
allotments belong to the class which in our previous and general article on 
this subject (i) we called ^‘garden allotments Thej’ are many of them si¬ 
tuated in or near towns. 

About 200,000 of the new allotments have hten formed under the Cul¬ 
tivation of Lands Order administered by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture; and probably at least as many more have fol¬ 
lowed on voluntary agreements. As an example of the enormous expansion 
of the movement for allotments the position in Luton in Bedfordshire 
may be cited. Before'the war there were about a thousand allotments co¬ 
vering 126 acres in this town of 50,000 inahbitants. Since the outbreak 
of war 952 new plots, covering 93 acres, have been provided as permanent 
allotments, and 553, covering 37 acres, for temporary cultivation. In other 
words one in twenty of the population hold allotments. This proportion 
is however far exceeded in Tenby where 450 out of the 900 householders 
are said to have allotments. In Wales progress has been almost as rapid as 
in Fmgland- It is in most districts favoured by the landowners, but here 
and there compulsion has had to be exercised in order to obtain land. At the 
beginning of the war the total area of the allotments in Llandudno was 
7 V» acres: at the md of 1917 the urban council had formed 300 war allot¬ 
ments and 3^ plots on railway sidiugs were being cultivated by railway men. 

The Food Production Department does not advise that wheat be grown 
on allotments. It is estimated that from twice to three times as much human 
food is obtained from such an averse vegetable crop as is commonly grown 
as from an average crop of com on a similar area. Moreover the risk 
of lo«^ses to com crops through the ravage of birds, especially in residential 
districts, and of losses from wind and rain is much greater on a small than 
on a large area. Vegetables are also less liable than com to the attacks 
of wireworm on newly broken land; the3" suffer less from drought; they 


U) Stx Ham sirticle in our issue for Pebmary 1918, page 155. 
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allow several crops to be obtained from one plot during a year; and their 
cultivation is especially adapted to the use of the spade. 

More than a million tons of vegetables are estimated to have been pro¬ 
duced on English and Welsh allotments in 1917 and to have been consumed 
by the growers and their families. As a consequence the carriage of produce 
was notably reduced, and thousands of working-class families were supplied 
more generously than ever before with fresh vegetables. 

Plans for 1918. — By common consent supplies of food will be very 
short throughout the world in 1918, and it is quite possible that the efEorts 
of allotment holders win make all the difference between a reasonably plen¬ 
tiful supply and an extreme scarcity' of fresh vegetables. The Food Pro¬ 
duction Department therefore exhorts every allotment holder to redouble 
his efforts. Arrangements have been made to supply artificial manure. 
Every holder w^ho has difficulty in obtaining it locally should apply to one 
of the approved agents for the sale of artificial fertilizers recognized by his 
County Agricultural Executive Committee or the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment. A libt of these agents can be obtained from the committee or de¬ 
partment. Holders will obtain the most favourable terms by combining 
to place a large order, as appears from the following prices which have been 
fixed for sulphate of ammonia bought between January and May of this 
year* 

Price of quantity between 2 cwts. and i ton. i8s per cwt. 

') » i) » I » > 2 cwts 19s. » » 

» » » » 28 lbs, ^ I » 21 s, rt ) 

Pamphlets on the use of artificial manure can be obtained freely by 
applying to the Food Production Department. ^ 

To prevent damages to allotments by trespassers .the same department 
is suppl3dng a notice which any holder may expose on his plot, thereby 
rendering anyone who enters or remains " on hi*^ land or " damages any 
growing crop or hedge or fence thereon ” “ liable, on conviction un^er the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations, to a fin^* of £roc or imprisrinm^nt 

The Food Production Department wishes further to increase the 
number of allotments by at least 50 per cent, this spring. The Rural 
League, the Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, the Federation of Allotment 
Holders, the Agricultural Organization Society, the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety and other organizations are activdy co-operating to secure this end. 

Already the borough of Sunderland is acquiring 40 acres to lay out as 
560 allotments. At Southwick-on-Wear seven acres are being divided into 
100 plots. Twenty-five acres at Coventry have just been cut up to make 
350 Allotments. Portsmouth has r^ently enrolled t,ooo new allotment hold¬ 
ers, Newcastle-on-Tyne 420, the mining village of Ashington 364, and Port 
of Blythe in Northiunbiland 260. On the advice of the Food Production 
Department Hammersmith has lately laid out 140 plots of 10 rods each and 
Maidenead 120 covering 8 acres altogether; Wigton has divided 5 acres 
into allotments, Carlide 6 acres into go allotments and Kingston-on-Thames 
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12 acres into i68 allotments. The Leeds authorities are laying out 5,000 
allotments of about V16 of an acre each on 333 acres. Among the miners 
of the north the demand for small plots is keen : at Consett 16 more acres 
are being divided for 224 applicants; at Blaydon-on-Tyne ii % acres for 
161; and at Leadgate 2 % acres. 'V^en this area has been allotted 900 
of the 1,060 householders in these mining towns will hold allotments. The 
corporation of York has arranged with the Agricultural Executive Commit¬ 
tee for the North Riding of Yorkshire that it receive 5 V4 acres of land out¬ 
side the city to lay out as gdlotments. A firm in Newark-on-Trent has laid 
out 8 acres in 112 plots to be cultivated by its workpeople. In Wales in 
the village of Penrhynside a fidd of 5 acres has been taken over compulsorily 
and will be cultivated as allotments by tenants of the parish council. Steps are 
being taken to respond to 51 applications for additional plots received 
by the Bangor Allotment Association. Inspectors are employed by the Food 
ftoducdon Department to negotiate for new allotments where an unsatisfied 
demand for them exists. In one wek in January they visited twmity-eight 
centres of population, and as a result the authorities took measures to ac¬ 
quire 626 acres which would provide 9,106 allotments. 

Tradesmen's associations, friendly societies, trade unions, working 
men's clubs and sporting organizations arc ad:ed to organize their members 
as allotment holders and firms owning unused land to allow their employees 
to cultivate it in allotments. l/ocal cotmcils are advised to apply for an 
order of the Board of Agriculture which will allow them to take-over un¬ 
cultivated kitchen gardens belonging to uninhabited houses. Individuals 
unable to obtain allotments are instructed to appty to the local authorities, 
and if they do not thus secure land to the Food Production Department, 
which will immediately enquire into local needs and resoxurces. 


UNITED STATES. 

i/SI,II>IXG SCAI<E BONUSES IN THE SUGAR-CANE PI<ANTATIONS OF HAtyAH.— 
EmcEX {Boris}: ProUt Sharing in the United States, in BtUMin of the United States 
Bureau of Libor Statistics, No. 20S, Washington, December 19x6. 

A plan providing for a sliding scale of bonuses has been followed in 
many sugar-cane plantations in the Hawaiian Islands since i January 1917. 
In 1916 lie planters decided that the labourers should have a larger share 
of the unusual prosperity due to the continuance of the European war and 
the consequent high prices of sugar. 

They therefore adopted a more liberal system of giving bonuses than 
that of 1912. The essential features of the new plan were established as 
follows: 

“ The current bonus period from i November 1915 to 31 October 1916 
will be divided into two ports. The first will include the five months to 
I April 1916, for which the bonus will be settled on 31 October 1916, ac¬ 
cording to the schedule heretofore existing. For the remaining seven 
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months from i April 1916 to 31 Octobei 1916 the bonus will be based on 
the schedule hereinafter set forth. Thereafter the bonus period will be 
for the twelve months to end on 31 October in each year until further notice. 

“ A) The bonus shall be based on the average of the daily Xew York 
market price for 96*^ centrifugal raw sugar, duty paid, for the year, as re¬ 
ported to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association b}'* . , . of ISTew York. 

" B) If the New York market price for 9^^^ raw sugar averages for the 
year be 3.5^ cents per pound — S71 per ton —labourers shall receive a bonus 
at the rate of i % per cent, of their wages or earnings as hereinafter set 
forth, and for every dollar per ton increase over said $71 per ton the bonus 
will be increased i % per cent., as follows : 


Market piSce 
per poimd 

Market price 
per ton 

Bonua 

Market price 
per pound 

Market price 
per ton * 

Bonos 

cents 

ddUan 

Pefcerit, 

cents 

dollars 

Perceni. 

3-55 

71 

1-5 

' .i.80 

96 

39 — 

3.60 

72 

3 — 

485 

97 

405 

3-^5 

73 

4.5 

1 4-90 

98 

42 — 

3.70 

74 

6 — 

4.95 

99 

43*5 

3-75 

75 

7-5 

5 — 

100 

45 — 


76 

9 — 

, 5.05 . 

lOZ 

4<^5 

385 

77 

10.5 

5.10 

102 

48- 

3-90 

78 

12 — 

5-15 

103 • 

49.5 

3-<>5 

79 

13-5 

5-20 

104 

51 — 

4 — 

80 

15 — 

5-25 

105 

525 

4-05 

8z 

16.5 

5.30 

106 

54 — 

4 10 

82 

iS-~- 

5-35 

107 

55-5 

4 «i 5 

83 

19.5 

5.40 

108 

57 — 

4.20 

84 

21 — 

5 - 4 ? 

Z09 

58.5 

4.25 

85 

22.5 

5.50 

no 

60 — 

4.30 

86 

24 — 

5-55 

III 

61.5 

4 35 

87 

25-5 

1' 5-60 

II2 i 

63 — 

4.40 

88 

27 — 

5-65 

“3 ’ 


4-45 

89 

28.5 

' 5.70 

114 

66 — 

4-50 

90 

30— 

1 5-75 

115 

67.5 

4-55 

91 

31*5 

5.80 

116 

69 — 

4.60 

92 

33 — 

5.85 

J17 

70-5 

4.65 

93 

34-5 

5*90 

118 

72 — 

4.70 

94 

36 — 

1 5‘95 

119 

73-5 

4-75 

95 

37-5 

6— 

120 

• 

75 — 


“ And so on in like proportion. 
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“ All labourers on a day-wage basis recaving wages of $24 per mouth 
and under and all short-term contractors shall be entitled to a bonus pro¬ 
vided they work, in the case of men, not less than 20 days per calendar month, 
and in the case of women not less than 15 days per calendar month. 

*' To these labourers 20 per cent, of their monthly earnings shall be 
paid monthly on account of the annual bonus due October 31, and if they 
shall thereafter continue in the employ of the same plantation until the 
end of the bonus period they shall then be paid the balance of the bonus, 
if any. 

“ Cultivating contractors shall be paid a bonus on the basis of wages 
at the rate of S24 a month of 26 days in the case of men and $18 per 
month in the case of women, provided they work not less than 20 days in 
any calendar month in the case of men and 15 days in any calendar month 
in the case of women 

" None of the above provisions in regard to the payment of bonus diall 
apply to the contractor whose contracts are settled according to the price 
of sugar 

“ If the labourer shall have been excused' from work by the manager 
because of physical disability or other good reason, the loss of time caused 
thereby shall not be construed to deprive him of the entire amount of the 
bonus, but he shall be entitled to a proportion of the same for the number 
of days’ work perfoimed". 

The various plantations have also adopted another schedule for bonuses 
to be paid to sliced labourers, from managers downwards. The mana¬ 
gers of one of the largest plantations have decided to pay a bonus of 20 per 
cent, on their earnings of iQib to employees of this class. 

« * 

2 m 1»AXD SETTEEMEXT IX CAIfIFOKXIA — Califomia CuJUvaicr, I#os Angeles, San 

Etancisco, 33 February 1918. 

The last session of the State l^slature of CaUfomia appropriated 
§10,000 to the expenses of maintaining the I^d Settlement Commission 
and enabling it to make a trial of the Australian method of subdividing tracts 
of land into small holdings, of no more than some 10 acres each, selling these 
to bona fide farmers, allowing long terms for payment and charging a low 
rate of interest. Together with this appropriation there was another of 
$250,000 for the financing of the movement. 

The first land was furnished by Northern California where the board 
bought 6,000 acres near Chico. A part of this area is already under crop, has 
been levelled and is ready for irrigation. The price paid, for land, water 
rights and improvements, was $100 an acre. The land will be sold on con¬ 
ditions which will do no more than allow the State to get back the money 
lent to help this develdjpment. Amortized payments will be made over a 
term of twenty years, interest being charged at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
3 per cent, towards repayment of the principal. The settler who pays 
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8 per cent, a year will thus have his land free of encximbrances. The same 
interest will be charged on mone^- lent to help the building of bams and other 
improvements. If a settler wishes to secure a longer term for payment he 
can do so by obtaining a loan from the Federal Loan Bank, but it is not be¬ 
lieved that longer terms will be needed. 

The applications received show that there is a demand for more land 
than the State can furnish in this settlement within the limits of the appro¬ 
priation made. 

A circular letter has been sent by the board in Northern California to 
agricultural engineers and others interested in rural organization and pro¬ 
gress. This alludes to the necessity of preparing plans for houses and other 
farm buildings and the grouping of these. The cost of the farm labourers* 
houses will range from about $800 to $1000; that of the farmhouses may 
be as much as 83000. Within these limits it is desired to erect convenient 
and sanitary dwellings which “ have something of beauty The other farm 
buildings will include sheds to hold 100 tons of hay, byres for from ten to 
thirty cows, bouses and shed j for as many as 200 hogs, sheds and shelters 
for as many as 500 sheep. 

The board hopes to illustrate by these Californian farm colonies what 
preliminary study and organization can do to lessen the expense and in¬ 
crease the attractiveness and profit of rural life. 


RUGGBKI AXrPRBDO, gerente responsabile. 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of ths Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned* shall; 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as poss 3 >le to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress oi the 'diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance and*fcredit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of s^cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/} submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information,*such as resolntions jessed by mtemafional or other 
agdcultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Permanent Committee 

OF THE INTERNATIONAI, INSTITUTE OF AORlCUIfTORE 


Pr^stdefU : M^xqnis Rjupmblb Cafbsxxj, DOegfiU of Half, 
Vtce-Prosideat: 1 C. I<oms-Dop» DOegato of Franco, 
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MAPAfiASCAX. 

Mobocgd. 

Terns. a 


Aesx&suA. 

BBIIISH IKOIA. 

CSSSOA..... 

ICAXJsxxros. 

29 )Bir ZBUUUfD.a. 

XJliioir oFSoeiH Anexes 

Gsxbcb.. 

Gvixoiaza. 

Italy. 

I Ebxziba 9 l It. Somaz.. 
TtXPOU AKD CXBSNAXCA 

jABAir .a. 

loUZBMBOSO. 

MBXXOO... 
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ALGERIA. 

MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IX 1915. . 


OBFICIU, SOURCE: 

Report to the President of the Refubxjc ok the business transacted in Algeria in 
1915 with the help of payments made by the bank of Algerla in accordance with 
the laws of 5 JULY 1900 AND 29 DECEMBER 1911 — Joumal off-ctel de la Ripubliqufi 
Frangatse, Appendix, 7 April 1918 


The number of the regional funds of mutual agricultural credit, which 
was forty-one on 31 December 1914, became only forty because one native 
fund in the department of Algiers was dissolved during 1915 and there 
was no new foundation. At the end of 1915 there were 17 funds in the de¬ 
partment of Algiers, 13 in that of Constantine, and 10 in that of Oran. 

Business diminished considerably everywhere. The number of bills 
discounted, which in 1913 was 18,264 for a total sum of 15,620,663 francs, 
fell in 1914 to 11,713 for 11,229,151 francs, and was in 1915 only 4,379 for 
3428,620 francs. About a third of the funds, to be precise 14 of them of 
which four are native fimds, did no discounting business in 1915. This 
great retrogression is entirely due to the state of war. 

If however discounting business has been restricted or even suppressed, 
most of the funds have none the le^ not been inactive. Almost all of 
them have taken pains to improve their position and made a point of 
diminishing the number of bills they have renewed. At the end of 1914 
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AUtERIA - COOPERATION ANB ASSOCIATION 


such bills Ttaclied for all the Algerian funds the total sum of 11,869,976 
francs ; on 31 December 1915 only 8,270,748 francs. This improvement 
was not however quite general, and ev'en in the case of four funds — one 
European and three native — the number of renewed bills was larger 
in 1915 than in 1914 although three of them discounted no bills in 1913. 

The slackening of business was ncessarily inimical to the constitution 
of reserves. Four funds in the department of Constantine, three in that 
of Algiers and three in that of Oran sufiered a diminution of their reserves. 
3 Horeover in the last-named department one fund has no longer any reserve 
and two others never have had one, although many and pressing recom¬ 
mendations on this subject have been addressed to them. However, in 
spite of the falls we have noticed, the total reserves increased in 1915 by 
39 050 francs, an increa^^e which certainly is not important but is as much 
as can be expected in present circumstances. 

The deposits made by individuals gave in 1915 different results in diffe¬ 
rent departments. In that of Algiers they increased by 413,263 francs and 
in that of Con>tantine hy the insignificant sum of 4,056 francs, while in that 
of Oran they diminished by 608,966 francs. In this last department they 
w’ere, indeed, larger than anywhere else until 1914 and still amounted to 
1.209,338 francs in 1915- On 31 December the total deposits of individuals 
reached 3,311,138 francs. 

Total advances from the funds emanating from the Bank of Algeria and 
still owed by the regional funds of credit reached the sum of 5>397,133.34 
francs. A sum of only 4,000 francs was repaid in 1915. In the present 
state of the agricultural and economic situation it was not thought wise 
to make any exaction from the funds. Their position gives rise to no 
uneasiness. 

Two new co-operative societies w’ere formed in 1915, one in the depart¬ 
ment of Algiers and one in that of Constantine. The department of Oran 
remains quite outside the co-operative movement. 

The advances made to co-operative societies amounted .on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1915 to 880,300 francs, of which 179,300 francs had as yet no mandate. 

The payment of annual instalments is made without difSculty at the 
agreed dates. One society paid nothing in 1914 and 1915 but in the cur¬ 
rent year made the deferred payments, so that all the co-operative societies 
w'hich have received advances are nowin an absolutely regular position as 
regards the colony. The contrary would be surprising for these societies 
seem entirely prosperous. Most of them have already redeemed the costs 
of their first establishment and all possess important reserves. 

In accordance with article 2 of the law of 3 December 1913 three de¬ 
crees, ^1 dated 25 A^rch 1915* have become applicable to Algeria within 
limits imposed by differences in the administrative and financial organi¬ 
zation of the colony, its economic situation and the personal status of its 
populations: 

I The law of 19 Alarch 1910 instituting individual long-term credit; 

2. The decree of 23 August 1912 which applied article 6 of this law; 

3, The decree of 17 Ortober 1912 applying article 12. 
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Agriculturists toU henceforth be able to obtain from funds of agricultural 
credit advances of which the amount has been limited to 8,000 francs and 
which are repayable within a maximum period of filfteen years andintended 
for the acquisition, adaptation, transformation and reconstruction of small 
rural holdings. 

A decree of 15 September 1915 also applied in Algeria the decree of 
26 March iQio. It regulated by public authority the application of the 
law of IQ July 1909 as to the constitution of family property- exempt from 
seizure, the pro\nsions of vrhich law had been extended to the colony by 
the decree of 31 January 1915. 

Finally the decree of 2 December 1915 unified the resolution of 24 June 
1915 of the full meeting of financial delegations as to the dedaration of the 
constitution of a family property exempt from seizure. 

Thus the various legislative measures which regulate mutual agricul¬ 
tural credit in the mother-country have, with ne< essary modifications, been 
applied in Algeria. 

The new measures which we have mentioned necessitate the modifi¬ 
cation of the by-laws of the credit funds. It is however certain that it 
is only after the cessation of hostilities that the new legislation will produce 
the results wich may be fairly expected of it. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY INTO CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


§ 6, The co-opekati\tb societies* soitRCEs op credit. 

By means of a special enquiry it has been possible to obtain informa¬ 
tion as to the source from which the farmers* co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciations derive their capital and are able to finance their operations. About 
650 of them have reported on this point. 

Table IV. shows for each kind of association the amount of paid-up 
capital and membership fees, the value of buildings and equipment and the 
excess of assets over liabilities. Many data were obtained by the personal 
visits of enquiry agents to the organizations and by interviews with bankers 
and other competent persons during the years 1914 and 1915. 

The following table resumes an enquiry into the amount of capital held 
by 401 farmers* co-operative associations and the source from which it is 
derived. 

We will now examine in detail the sources of the capital of the chief 
kinds of associations which figure in Table IV. 

A) Elevators. 

The capital of farmers’ grain elevators is generally only enough to pro¬ 
vide the means of doing business and leaves very little excess as working 
capital. A considerable capital is required during the season in which 
there is a rush of marketing, for an devator usually pays cash for giain as 
the farmer delivers it. Several days elapse before returns are received for 
this grain and it often accumulates in the elevator. An elevator's smalt 
working capital does not go far towards paying for all the grain delivered. 
Financial help must be secured from such outside sources as banks, 
commission firms and individuals. 

On the basis of the average sum required from outside sources in order 
to market members* grain, as this average is shown by the reports from 262 
elevators (Table it may be estimated that in 1914 the total sum 
borrowed vras about $30,000,000, most of it being borrowed for short 
periods. The sum, large in itself, is small as compared with the total 
value of the products marketed. 

^ Security for Loans .—Of the 291 organizations which reported 99 gave 
their company’s notes as securities for the loans they obtained, 82 gave only 
agreements to consign certain amounts of grain to the commission houses 
makbg the loans, 8 gave mortgages on the elevator and equipments, 5 
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Table IV. — Amomt of paidrup capital Mini the excess 
of assets over liabilities 0/65^ co-operative farmers' marketing associations. 


Paid-up capital Value of building Excess of assets over 

and membex^ip fees and equipment liabilities (x) 


Kind of assodatiou 

1 

i 

Number 

reporting 

Paid-up i 
capital and 

fees 

i $ 

Number 

reportmg 

1 

Amount 

1 $ 

Number 

repotting 

Amount 

$ 

mevators.^ 

328 

1 1 

1 *. 553»463 

326 

■ *,857.555 

328 

14,361.875 

Average . . . 


7.785 


8.765 


13.380 

Creameries aud dieese 







factories. 

172 

716,996 

174 

' 1.199,4*4 

173 

x, 093,339 

Average . . . 


5.331 


6,893 


6,320 

Eruit and vegetable 







produce .... 

84 

i.67a.3ii 

76 

993.215 

91 

2,411,318 

Average . . . 


19,908 


13,069 


' *6,499 

Cotton wirebousesandl 




1 



gins. 

26 

179,778 

27 

1 *04,77* 

26 

3*1.146 

Average . . 


6.915 


' 7,584 


1S.351 

inscelianeous assoda-’ 







Uons. 

43 

456.057 

35 

' *05,792 

42 

740.675 

Average . . .* 


10,606 


5.885 


17.635 

1" 

Total . . 

653 

*8,578,605 

638 

5.460,758 

660 

18,928,453 

Average . . 


43.765 


8,559 


13 . 5*8 


(i) Paid up capital stock and membership fees are not included as liability. 


gave their company’s notes endorsed by individuals, 13 warehouse receipts 
for stored grain, and 85 the personal security of responsible individuals, 
usually officials of the company or well-to-do members 

These data show that at least one third of the elevators reporting have 
no credit acceptable to bankers except that given to responsible individuals 
who assume a personal responsibility, No co-operative business organiza¬ 
tion should be so conducted that it is necessary for a few members to assume 
lar^ personal risks in order that the business, which benefits all the 
members, may lie carried on. Each member should assume a liability 
proportionate to the benefits he receives or the amount of business he 
does through the organization. 

Interest. — As to the rate of interest they pay, 298 elevators report as 
follows: 


Kondter nporttug. . . 6 71 z zio 61 14 5 xo 8 s 4 5 

Bate per cent.5 6 6 14 7 8 10 8 -xo 6-7 7-8 6-8$-® 5-7 5 %-7 
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The figures show that more than one third of the elevators report that 
they pay 7 per cent, for funds with which to carry on their business. 
Seventy-one pay 6 per cent., and 14 pay 10 per cent., the latter high rate 
being in most cases due to a lack of such approved collateral security as is 
generally accepted by bankers. Several elevators have arranged with the 
banks for overdrafts for which they, pay from ^4 per cent, to i per cent, per 
month, that is at the rate of from 9 to 12 per cent, a year. The reports 
show dearly that rates vary within the same territory, Minnesota eleva¬ 
tors, for example, paying rates which range from 6 to 10 per cent. Of two 
companies within ten miles of each other which borrow from local banks one 
pays 7 per cent, and the other 10 per cent. 

An elevator obtaining funds from a commission firm is generally 
charged 6 per cent., in some cases as much as 8 per cent. An investigation 
conducted by the Ofl 5 .ce of Markets and Rural Organization together with 
the University of ^Minnesota found that of 158 elevators which borrowed 
funds in Minnesota, 51 per cent, were financed wholly or partly by commis¬ 
sion men who charged interest at the average rate of 6.74 per cent.; 71.5 
per cent were financed partially by local banks and paid on an average 
7.39 per cent; and 13 per cent, also borrowed from individuals, usually far¬ 
mers, and paid interest at the average rate of 6.25 per cent. 

Dtiraiion of Lomts. — Most of the loans made to elevators by banks and 
individuals are for short periods of time, one to four months or the heavy 
marketing season. I^orty-one elevators report that they secured loans 
payable on demand. When commission firms advance funds the business 
is handled on open account and a final settlement made after the business 
year has closed. Thirty-five elevators secured loans for 12 months for 
improvements. 

Some 14 elevators have an arrangement with their banks by which sums 
not exceeding a certain amount are advanced to them in order that they 
may take care of their business, interest being charged only on the funds 
as they are advanced. In this way interest is not paid on a large balance. 

Advances to Members on Warehouse Receipts. — Of 326 elevators which 
reported, 62 made advances to members on warehouse receipts which ranged 
from small amounts to as much as 75 per cent, of the grain. Two hundred 
and sixty-four reported no advances. 

As a rule it is considered inadvisable for an elevator to make advances 
to members on stored grain, for it is thus brought into a department of 
banking which is better left to local banks. A farmer sometimes objects 
to paying interest on a loan from an elevator, because he considers that as 
it holds his grain the money advanced is a part payment on his property. 
AU loans by elevators to suppliers of grain should be made on open accouni 
or secured by a personal note. The prevailing late of interest should be 
charged. 

The storing of grain is variously regarded and practised to a varying 
extent in the different States. In the south-western and eastern parts 
of the grain belt many elevators forbid storing and the practice is generally 
discouraged. In the north-western grain States storing and hedging are 
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practised in about 95 per cent, of the elevators. The managers of elevators 
have in some instances taken advantage of the presence in the elevators of 
stored grain to speculate, and inefficient book-keeping has brought direct 
loss to their employers. Such losses are partly responsible for the disfavour 
with which the stori.ig of grain is in some districts regarded. 

An elevator financed by a commission firm is sometimes handicapped 
because it cannot take advantage of the better prices which may from 
time to time be offered b}* markets other than such firm. Blevators which 
are not thus dependent can consign grain first to one market and then to 
another, and thus promote competition among the com m ission men and 
secure the best prices possible. Commission firms have however served a 
useful purpose in financing the farmers* elevators for they have sometimes 
given financial help which could not have been secured elsewhere. However 
elevators are every year turning more and more to local sources for their 
funds, and this is their best course. 

B) Creameries and Cheese Factories. 

As a rule a farmers'creamery and cheese factory has little difficulty in 
financing its manufacturing and marketing, for it withholds payment to 
the producer until returns have been received from the products marketed. 
Manufacturing costs are small and can be met from the returns for sales. 
Where funds from outside sources are needed the plant and equipment are 
usually amply sufficient to cover any loans secured and to serve as a basis 
for credit. 

As fast as milk or cream is received it is made into butter or cheese, of 
which a large part is immediately consigned to markets, very little being 
stored. Payment to members is made for periods varying from two we^ 
to a month, on the basis of the average price which the manufactured pro¬ 
duct brings, less the manufacturing, selling and miscellaneous costs. For 
example, when two payments a month are made the farmer will receive a 
check on the ist of each month for his deliveries from the ist to the 15th of 
the previous tnonth, and on the 15th for his deliveries from the 15th to the 
30th thereof. This system is followed in most of the country creameries 
and cheese factories in the United States, and the farmers do not seem to 
object to the necessity which it imposes on them of waiting from 15 to 30 
days for their '* cream checks ”. The system has met with such success 
among co-operative organizations that some privately owned dairies have 
adopted it. In some districts however co-operative creameries have been 
compelled to pay cash in order to compete successfully with privately owned 
factories which do so; and a co-operative organization in such case has been 
obliged either to secure funds from outside sources, or to form a surplus with 
which to cover the value of the milk and cream for which suppliers have been 
paid but which has not ytt been sold as butter or cheese. 

The amounts borrowed as shown in Table V were needed to meet the 
general running expenses of the business, to buy supplies, in some instances 
to pay for new machinery and repairs, in others to make advances to 
members: 
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Of 35 creameries which reported as to the security' given for loans, 
I4^gave their company's notes, 14 others notes personally endorsed by 
the directors, 2 were able to obtain funds without giving any collateral 
security, 3 gave mortgages on their plant and equipment, and 2, which had 
cheese in storage, gave warehouse receipts. These figures do not take into 
account sums borrowed for the building of the factory and initial 
equipment. Where loans for this purpose were secured members at the 
outset paid enough in membership fees' and as capital stock to furnish a 
basis for the required credit which was usually obtained from banks. In 
some instances machinery companies gave credit for the equipment. 

Interest. — Thirty-two companies report as follows as to the rate of 
interest on loans: 


Ntunber leporting. .. 13 8 8 1 2 

Rate per cent. 6 7 7-8 8 10 


The rates vary with districts and depend upon the season, the term of 
the loan, and the credit which the organization enjoys. 

Duration of Loans. — Seven organizations used borrowed money during 
three months ; six during from two to three months in order to make ad¬ 
vances to members in the summer when deliveries of milk are heavy. Se¬ 
venteen reported that they used borrowed funds for from three to ten 
months; three that they worked throughout the year on borrowed capital. 

Weaknesses of the Organizcdions. — A great difficulty of the average 
co-operative creamery is due to the fact that it makes no provision for replac¬ 
ing plant and machinery. Such repairs, replacements and improvements 
as are made are charged, until they are paid for, against the deliveries of 
members to the extent which the business will allow. Organizations should 
form a reserve to guard against the depreciation of plant and equipment, so 
that replacements can be made without special assessments. 

There is great need for improvement in the accounting and the ge¬ 
neral business management of these organizations. Their present unsatis¬ 
factory condition is recognized by the bankers and they have consequent 
difficulties in obtaining credit. 

C) Fruit and Vegetable Produce Associatmis. 

Organizations marketing fruit and vegetable produce generally require 
considerable sums of money in order to meet the expenses of early market¬ 
ing and make advances to growers, for some weeks usually elapse between 
the delivery of members' produce and the receipt of returns from the market. 
It is necessary for the growers to have funds with which to meetthe expenses 
of picking and packing. Since independent buyers are willing to pay for 
the fruit on delivery, the co-operative organizations make as hberal advances 
as possible to members at the outset. Various plans have been devised b5’' 
which an association can secure funds from outside sources, for in many cases 
it is impracticable to Accumulate a surplus which would cover the early 
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advances, and as the money is required only for a short time it would, if 
accumulated, be idle for a large part of the year. 

Hitherto bankers have been unvilling to lend on the security of perish¬ 
able produce, but they now consider such produce marketed through an 
efficient organization to be good security and make loans accordingly to 
co-operative marketing organizations. 

The amount of money needed to handle perishable produce varies with 
the size of the business and the methods of conducting it. Some organi¬ 
zations which conduct only a consignment business and do not make ad¬ 
vances to growers need only* a small amount with ■which to meet general run¬ 
ning expenses. This is in many cases provided by the issue of capital stock, 
by membership fees, or by the accumulation of a surplus of which a sufficient 
part can easily be turned into cash. Many organizations have developed 
a large f. o, b. business, making drafts against consignments and arrange¬ 
ments with the banks to honour these, and placing them to the credit of 
the association. This provides funds for immediate uses and decreases the 
necessitj’ for seeking funds from outside sources. Where pools are made 
advances to members are often necessar3.% for a pool may not be entirely 
closed for months after the first receipts come in. If it is possible to secure 
funds to make the early advances, returns for consignments will, as they are 
received, cover other advances to the growers. Some of the successful ve¬ 
getable produce associations in the Atlantic States buy the members’ pro¬ 
duce outright and pay for it at the time of delivery. This plan needs large 
sums of money. 

Security for Loans, — Of the 75 organizations which reported as to 
the amounts they borrowed, 38 gave their associations' notes as security. 
Twenty-six gave such notes endorsed by the directrs or individual members 
who assumed the liability. Three gave no security, receiving the funds they 
needed from bankers on overdrafts. Two gave mortgages on their packing 
plant. One had obtained about $300,000 from bankers on warehouse 
receipts for stored nuts; and one had similarly secured a large sum on 
receipts for stored apples. 

These figures show' that more than half the organizations can borrow 
the sums they need to meet the expenses of the early marketing season 
and make advances to members, without security .other than that which 
they can themselves give. A surprisingly large number, 26 out of 72, are 
however so organized that the personal secunty of directors or members is 
needed for the financing of their operations. 

Rate of Interest. — Seventy-six organizations report as follows as to 
the rate of interest on loans : 

Number reporting. . zS 10 3 7 20 i 5 3 

Rate cf interest... 6 7 6-7 7-8 8 8-10 10 12 

The rates of interest thus vary from 6 to 12 per cent. The two organ¬ 
izations paying 12 per cent, are much in need of reorganization and have had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining funds. The associations on the Atlantic 
coast usually secure funds at the rate of 6 per cent. Some of the larger 
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organizations on the Pacific coast can, because the^' borrow large amounts 
and have an excellent business, secure loans by paying from 6 to 7 per cent, 
although the banks ask a considerably higher rate of individual pro¬ 
ducers. One of the large distributing agencies in the Pacific JsTorth-West 
borrowed nearly §400,000 in one season and advanced most of this sum 
to members deKvering fruit. The five organizations which paid 10 per cent, 
borrowed small amounts at the time of year at which money is at a 
premium in farming communities, and have moreover an insuflicient 
amount of capital. 

Duration of Loans, — Of 74 associations which reported as to the pe¬ 
riods for which they borrow funds, 21 borrow only for three months or 
the early part of the marketing season; 7 for 6 months; and the others for 
from I to 12 months, usually for from i to 4. 

It is possible only in years in which marketing conditions are good to 
advance a high percentage of the total amount due to a grower. When 
markets are bad great caution is necessary for it is possible to overpay. 
The stored fruit may not produce the returns anticipated in the early season. 
In 1913 the large distributor in the Pacific North West was able to secure 
advances on apples. Some banks offered to lend at 6 per cent, as much as 
Si on every box of stored apples. But in 1914, when the crop was large 

Tabee VT. — Annual sales of the larger co-operative fruit 
ani vegetable produce assooiatiom. 


Name oC association 

Produce sold 

Year 

Sala 

9 

California Fruit Growers* Ex¬ 
change 

Citrus fiuiN 

Year eudng 
31 August 

1915- 

19,737.850 

Calif >mia Fruit Growers* Ex- 
chuuge Supply Co. 

1 

Members* supplies. 

31 August 

1915 

3.319,062 

Eastern Shore of Virginia 1 
Pro luce Exchange 

1 Vegetables, piindpally po¬ 
tatoes. 

1914 ' 

1 

5.752,690 

J^Ionmouth County Fanners’ 
Exchange 

do, 1 

I • 

1914 

1,323.443 

Noith Faclec Fndt Distri- ^ 
butois 

Perishab’e fruits. 

1913 

3,372,196 

Gct>rgia Fruit Exchange - . 

Peaches. 

1913 

2*250.000 

Florida Citrus Exdiange . . 

Citrus fruits. 

1913 

3,500,oco 

PuyaUup and Sunmer Fruit 
Growers* Association 

Fte^h fruits; operates two 
canueiies. 1 

1 

1914 

1,300,000 

American Cranberry Exchange 

I 

Cranberries. | 

1913 

1,500,000 
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and markets were more or less disorganized, it was almost impossible to 
secure advances from banks or cold storage companies. One large packing 
firm oSered to lend at 8 per cent. 12 cents per box of apples. Conditions 
improved later in the season and distributors could negotiate a heavy loan 
on the basis of 35 cents a box, but this was only on the best qualities stored. 
Nevertheless in the Pacific North West the stronger growers* organizations 
were advancing as much as 40 cents per box to growers on all varieties, 
grades and sizes, which proved, since marketing conditions were unusually 
bad, that their own situation was excellent. 

Table Yl shows the business done by certain of the larger co¬ 
operative associations marketing fruit and vegetable produce in the 
United States. 


§ 7. Oppiciae agencies assisting co-operation. 

Several organizations take an active interest in co-operative organiza¬ 
tion, help to form new associations and render aid to those already^ formed. 
Among them are the United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. State departments of agricul¬ 
ture, State marketing bureaus, and various other organizations, companies 
and individuals. 

A) r/kJ United States Department of Agriculture, — The Office of Markets 
and Rural OrganizidioiihzBhesxi devoting considerable attention to co-opera¬ 
tive purchasing and marketing, and has rendered assistance where organiza¬ 
tions for these purposes have already been formed or are contemplated. Alany 
personal visits have been paid to give help of this kind, local conditions have 
been studied, and recommendations have then been made as to the desirabi¬ 
lity of organization, as to methods, and the like. In other instances similar 
help has been given by means of correspondence. General information is 
available as to the advisability of organization, and as to the form and me¬ 
thod of organization proper to various conditions. Suggested by-laws 
have been supplied to a large number of organizations. « 

The accounting systems of existing co-operative associations have been 
studied, and uniform systems of accotmting have been perfected for eleva¬ 
tors, fruit and vegetable produce associations, associations consigning live 
stock, creameries, stores and other types of organization. Assistance in 
introducing these systems has been given in many cases. Educational work 
is done with a view to improving systems of accounting and making the ge¬ 
neral methods of co-operative enterprises more businesslike. The financing 
of these associations has been studied and methods have been evolved foi 
them. 

This office has made not only a general survey of co-operative market¬ 
ing in the United States but also more detailed surveys of certain classes of 
organizations. Several bulletins dealing with co-operation and co-opera¬ 
tive marketing have been issued and have served to give information on 
the subject to many people. 
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The Dairy Division is interested principally in the production and 
manufacture of dairy products, and therefore keeps in touch with a large 
number of farmers’ creameries and cheese factories. It helps them chiefly 
in their manufactury but also in the orgarization and management of 
their creameries. 

The States Relatiom Service helps farmers’ organizatiors and farmers 
desiring to organize indirectly, through the county agentb in the different 
States. In many States the organization work of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations is carried on largely through the county agents. 

B) Other Official Agencies. — Among the organizations which further 
co-operation among farmers should be mentioned the State agricultural col¬ 
leges, the departments of agriculture and departments of markets. Some of 
these institutions have taken an active part in organizing and assisting 
farmers’ co-operative organizations ; others have furthered co-operation b5'’ 
educational work; but a few have hitherto done nothing for it. The w ork of 
these institutions for co-operation is now being enlarged. A number of agri¬ 
cultural colleges and State departments have recently turned their attention 
to marketing, in collaboration with the Office of Alarkets and Ruial Organi¬ 
zation, and in some cases they are specializing in the problems of co¬ 
operative organization. 


§ 8 . Laws on co-operation. 

A) General Survey. 

In the main the laws regulating the formation of co-operative associa¬ 
tions in the various States are of two types. Some are very general and 
others outline in detail the methods of forming an organization and manag¬ 
ing its business. The general laws leave the details to be worked out by 
each individual oiganization, and supporters of this type of law- argue that 
in allowing latitude to organizations they enable these to take the fonn 
which best suits the needs of a community. There is 1*0 doubt however that 
a detailed lavr secures the greatest uniformity of organization. If, moreover, 
detailed laws on co-operation had existed in aU States-when the movement 
for the organization of farmers began, the proportion of truly co-operative 
organizations now in existence would unquestionably be larger than it is. 

The laws usually state the minimum number of persons who may or¬ 
ganize and the kind of business in which they may engage. The method of 
incorporation is outlined sometimes but not always: in some States the asso¬ 
ciations are referred to the general corporation laws on this point. The laWvS 
often include restrictions as to the board of directors and the officers. Gene¬ 
ral laws usually leave questions concerning the capital stock to the decision 
of each association, wliile detailed laws usually regulate the mirimum 
and maximum amounts of capital stock, share values, the limit on the indi¬ 
vidual ownership of shares, the issue of shares and the transfer of stock. 
Most of the laws recognize the importance of regulating the voting power. 
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thxt nujoiiiy of them stating that each member is to have one vote 
irrespecliveh" of the amount of stock he holds. Regulations as to voting by 
proxy and by post are sometimes induded. 

The method of distributing any profits there may be does or should 
figure importantly in laws on co-operation. While some States leave this 
matter to be decided by each association others provide for it in detail. 
In the latter case dividends on stock are usually limited to a fair rate of 
interest; there is pro\dsion for a reserve fund and sometimes also for an edu¬ 
cational fund ; and for the distribution of remaining profits as a dividend 
to suppliers. Some laurs spedfy that such dividends to suppliers are to be 
paid only to members ; others allow each assodation to dedde whether or 
not suppliers who are not members shall receive dividends. Several 
States provide that suppliers' dividends shall be paid at a lower rate to 
non-members than to members. In a few instance there is a detailed provi¬ 
sion for the apportionment of profits, which associations may however re¬ 
vise. Since the desirability of a truly co-operative method of distributing 
the profits of an assodation is often not recognized, it is advisable that it 
should be made obligatory by the laws on co-operation. Non-co-operative 
organizations could thus be prevented from masquerading as co-operative. 

The points to be covered by the by-laws of co-operative organiza¬ 
tions are sometimes indicated in the laws on co-operation. Provision is 
sometimes made for the investment of the reserve fund and the purchase of 
the business of other associations. Frequently there are provisions which 
allow existing organizations to reorganize, complying with the requirements 
of the law. Regulations are also often included in the law for the dissolu¬ 
tion of an organization, for making annual reports compulsory, and for 
Umiling the use of the word “ co-operative 

B) The Chief Points Covered by the Lau^s. 

We will give later a summary of the State laws relating to co-operative 
organization, or rather of the laws of this kind which are in force in 30 States. 
These indude 33 laws; for Colorado, l^Iichigan and Washington have two 
separate Acts each, one providing for non-stock organizations and one for 
organizations with capital stock. 

Scope mid Purpose, —Most of the laws provide in detail as to the kinds 
of business in which the organizations may ragage, but a few make no such 
restrictions, leaving them free to engage in any lawful business. Where 
scope and purpose are fully outlined the field covered is usually siiflSciently 
large to make organization for any lawful purpose possible. 

Minimum Nu?nber of Members, — All but three of the laws state the 
minimum number of members who may organize. Two which do not 
mention this point provide for it indirectly by specifying the number of 
directors ar.d officers which an association must have. Four stipulate 
that at least 3 persons are needed to organize ; 5 is the tninimu m required 
by 18 laws ; 7 that requiredt by 4; 10 and 20 are each required by one; 
and 15 by 2, 
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Filing of Articles of Incorporation. —Methods of filing articles of in¬ 
corporation vary considerably in the different States. T\\^enty-two laws 
provide for filing the articles with the Secretary of State, in addition, in 
14 cases, to some other official. Four laws make no stipulations as to me¬ 
thods of filing; three state that the organizations shall be governed in this 
matter by the regulations applying to corporations in general. 

Management — Twenty-two laws have clauses which regard the ma¬ 
nagement of the associations. Thirteen provide for a board of directors of 
at least 5 members, and ii of these specify which officers the associations 
shall have; 4, of wHch 2 also provide for the officers, stipulate that there 
shall be a board of at least three directors; one states that it shall have ai: 
least 5 and not more than 9 members; one that it shall consist of the presi¬ 
dent, secretary and three directors. Three leave the question of manage¬ 
ment to the by-laws of the associations. 

Capital Stock. — Seven of the laws provide for the organization of asso¬ 
ciations without capital stock. Eleven make some provision as to the 
value of shares or the amount of stock w^hich may be issued. Ten provide 
that shares are not to be issued to stockholders until they are paid for in 
full. Ten limit the amount of stock which one person may own to § 1,000 ; 
and one of these ten forbids that any one person own more than a third of 
the stock outstanding, while another gives an association the power to 
change the limits. Three laws state that the limit of indi\ddual stock owner¬ 
ship shall be as prescribed in the by-laws of the associations. Four provide 
that one person must not own more than 20 per cent, of the stock, one that 
he must not own more than 10 per cient. thereof ; one limits him to one 
share ; one to five shares ; one to 8 400 ; and one to S 5.000. Four do not 
touch on this point and seven relate to non-stock organizations. 

Eleven laws provide for the transfer of shares of stock, six of them mak¬ 
ing the permission of the board of directors necessary to a transfer. Four 
laws leave this matter to the by-laws of each association ; and one allows an 
association to insert in its by-laws a clause giving it the.option of purchasing 
any stock which may be for sale. 

It is frequenUj' desirable for two associations to amalgamate or for 
one to hold stofck in another, and fouiteen of the laws have made some 
provisions for this. Some of the laws limit the amount that may be so in¬ 
vested and some provide for the authoritj' to invest. The commonest de¬ 
vice is to linoiit the amount which may be thus invested to 23 per cent, of an 
association’s capital, and to stipulate that such investment must be autho¬ 
rized by a vote of two thirds of an association’s members. 

Voting power. — Twenty-three of the laws provide that each member of 
an association shall have one vote, inespectively of the amount of stock he 
holds. Two state that each association shall set forth in its aiticles of in¬ 
corporation or by-laws the rules to be followed in this matter. 

Seventeen deal with the question of voting by proxy and by post. Of 
them seven allow voting by post if a written copy of the question voted on 
accompany the vote ; five leave the questions of voting by proxy and by 
post to be decided by the by-laws of the associations ; two allow both these 
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foims of voting; one provides for voting by post but forbids voting by 
prox>’; one forbids voting by proxy but allows provision for voting by post 
to be made in an association’s by-laws ; and one forbids voting by proxy and 
does r ot refer to voting hy post. 

Dhtrihntion of Profits, — It is in tbeir method of distributing piofits 
that many organizations fail to reach the co-operative ideal. The co-ope¬ 
ra dve laws make very various provisions as to this point. Some state 
that profits shall be distributed to those entitled to them as the by-laws 
provide ; others make detailed provision for the distribution. It is con¬ 
sidered under the heads of the pa\nient of interest on capital stock, the for¬ 
mation of a reserve fund, provision for an educational fund, and the pay¬ 
ment of a dividend to suppliers. 

Eleven laws leave the question of dividends on stock or interest on 
nmiiey irvested in shares to be decided b3" each association's by-laws ; four 
laws do not refer to this point; six provide that a dividend on stock shall 
not exceed 6 per cent, but four of these six allow associations to change 
this regulation at will; two make 8 per cent, the maximum rate ; two make 
it 10 per cent, and subject it to revision hy the associations ; one makes it 
5 per cent.; and one either 5 or 6 per cent. 

Nine laws provide that a reserve fund shall be formed in the manner sti- 
pulated by the b5"-laws ; ten do not mention this point; nine provide that 
not less that lu pei cent, of profits shall be set aside for a reserve fund until 
this be equal to 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital, but six of these nine pro- 
^dde that associations may revise this rule ; one provides that not less than 
5 or more that 2 $ per cent, of net profits be thus set aside ; another makes 
these limits 10 and 23 per cent; another provides that not less than 5 per 
cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal to 20 per cent, of the paid-up capi¬ 
tal has been accumulated ; another that 10 per cent, shall be set aside until 
a sum equal to 20 per cent, of such capital has been accumulated; and yet 
another that less than 10 per cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal 
tc 50 per cent, of such capital has been accumulated. 

Eleven laws provide that the educational fund shall be as stipulated 
ill the b3’-Iaws; 13 do not mention this fund; 6 provide that 5 per cent, of 
net profits shall be set aside for it but 4 of them allow associations to change 
this rule; one law states that there shall be an educational fund which shall 
not exceed 5 per cent, of net profits; one that, subject to revision by the asso¬ 
ciations, it shall not exceed 2 per cent, of such profits ; and one that 2 % 
per cent, of net profits shall be used for this purposes. 

Twelve co-operative laws state that non-members who supply the asso¬ 
ciations with material shall or nia3r receive dividends, several specifying 
that the rate at which such dividends are paid shall be half that at which 
those to members are paid. Several laws do not touch on this point, and 
many leave the matter to be decided by the by-laws. 

Dissolution, — Sixteen laws provide for the dissolution of organizations. 
Eight allow dissolution to take place at the written request of two thirds 
of the members of the association concerned; five provide that if an associa¬ 
tion have not paid dividends on stock for five consecutive years, five or more 
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members thereof may petition the court for its dissolution; one makes a 
similar provision for the case of an organization which has not paid dividends 
for three consecutive years; one provides that the vote of a majority of 
the members may bring about a dissolution; and one that the procedure for 
dissolution shall be that laid down by the general corporation law. 

Annual reports, — Sixteen laws stipulate that ^odations shall make 
certain reports. Ten of them provide for an annual report to the Secretarv^ 
of State, and two of these for other additional reports, one to the State Divi¬ 
sion of Markets and one to the State agricultural college. Two laws pro¬ 
vide that the creameries shall report to the Dairy and Food Commissioner 
of the State; one that reports shall be made to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

Use of tJie word " Co-operative ”, — Eleven laws restrict the use of the 
word “ co-operative Generally speaking, it may be applied only to an as- 
sodation which has been organized after the relevant law on co-operation 
has been passed and which conforms to the provisions of this law. 



illSCEtLAXEl U S IXFURiLVflOX RUI.ATIXG TO CO-UPERATIOX 
AXD ASSO;iATIOX IX VAR^OT'S COUXTRIES. 


CAXAUA 

A N’A'nONAI, wool, GROWERS* ORGANIZATION. — REYNOLDS (E‘lward W.) in The 
Grain Grcittrs* Guidt^ Wiiiuipee, 20 February 191S. 

Ill order to examine the methods by which the new conditions aris¬ 
ing out of the w’ar could be met, Canadian growers of wool held a series of 
meetings at Toronto from the 5th to the 8th of last February, and after a 
far-reaching and comprehensive discussion reached an agreement. 

It is interesting to note that the Canadian government was especially 
favourable to the organization in a compact group of wool growers in the Do¬ 
minion, and that arguments in favour of such organization were advanced 
by a State official, the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. He pointed out how anomalous was the pre¬ 
sent unco-ordinated position, which led to the exporting of certain wools 
from Canada and a consequent necessary importing, in order to supply the 
needs of Canadian industry, of Australian wools. 

The committee decided to advise the delegates to form a company with 
a capital of $ 200,000 and shares at $ 10 par, none but sheepfarmers and 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits being allowed to acquire shares. 
The head-office of the company will be at Toronto. The annual meeting 
will be held in the first week in February, the shareholders in each province 
electing representatives, and ten delegate shareholders forming a quorum. 
Each delegate shareholder will have only one vote, however many” shares he 
represents. Shares cannot be jointly owned, but associations may hold 
shares in the name of an individual himself eligible to hold them. 

The directors have power to negotiate with financial institutions in 
order to obtain money^ on the company's credit, to issue bonds, debentures 
and other securities, and to raise money in other legitimate ways. The board 
of directors is authorized so to conduct the company's affairs as to provide for 
the payment of 6 per cent, interest on the paid-up capital, and further to 
provide a reserve fund which shall not exceed i per cent, of the year’s sales 
in any one year and shall at no time exceed the paid-up capital. Any 
further annual stilus funds in the company’s possession shdl be distributed 
to those supplying it with wool, whether they are shareholders or not, in 
proportion to the business done. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool-grovrers, limited, will be a fuUy or¬ 
ganized company with a Dominion charter of incorporation. It is expected 
that within a year the head-office and warehouse win be handling nine or 
teq million pounds of wool, and in time the entire Canadian clip. Possibly 
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a Special office, where Canadian wool will be handled, will be opened in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Special permission was obtained jfrom the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture to appoint the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division as general 
manager of the company. 


HI^XGARY. 

THE UNION OF THE RAIFFEISEN SOCIETIES OF HERAIANNSTADT (Siebenbilrgeii) 
in 1915-1916. 

This union comprised at the end of 1915-1916 the General Savings- 
Bank of Hermannstadt, the Central Union of Selling Societies, 184 sa\’ings 
and loan societies ha^dng 16,602 members, 59 selling societies having 3,736 
members, five co-operative cellars having 163 members, and a co-operative 
mill having 37 members — in all 252 societies and 20,538 members. As 
compared with the membership in 1914-1915 the latter figure showed 
an increase of 117 w’hile the number of societies had not changed. 

The year 1915-1916 ended before the Rumanian invasion, and the Raif¬ 
feisen banks profited largely by the prosperity of all rural enterprise. The 
183 banks which have supplied figures issued bills for a total sum of 
12,104,799 crowns, or for 3,111,318 crowns more than in the previous year; 
andloansonbillsof exchange amounted to 492,698 Clowns, or 162,844 crowns 
more than in the previous year. The liabilities of the General Savings 
Bank of Hermannstadt were reduced by 2,922,682 crowns and amounted 
to 3,947,222 crowns ; while the balance of this bank's available funds in¬ 
creased by 720,314 crowns, reaching the amount of 968,290 crowns. The 
bank’s assets increased by 2,614,749 crowns, reaching the amount of 
3,063,564 crowns; its reserve investmentsincreased by 222,765 crowns, being 
brought up to 1,911,362 crowns; its savings deposits amounted to 13,909,800 
crowns, having increased b3’ 3,682,514 crowns; its reserves to 1,713,020 
crowns, having increased hy 184,926 crowns; and its other funds to 165,616 
crowns, having increased by 28,260 crowns. One hundred and seventy 
societies declared a total net profit of 161,904 crowns, and 13 societies had 
to bear losses aggr^ating 10,314 crowns. 

Fifty-seven selling societies which supplied figures as to their business 
made sales representing altogether 1,483,818 crowns in the year under con¬ 
sideration, the inciease on the previous year’s total being one of 305,510 
crowns. The stocks in warehouse w^e valued at 365,335 crowns; the 
members’ share capital amounted to 54,336 crowns and the reserves to 
82,552 crowns. Fifty-five societies realized a net profit of 27,149 crowns; 
while two had losses amounting to 1,427 crowns. The dividend allotted 
to members amounted to 22,278 crowns or 4 per cent. 

The purchases of the wholesale stores societies covered 658,229 crowns 
(54 per cent, of the total value of their purchases). The stocks in warehouse 
were valued at 80,800 crowns. The sh^es held by societies affiliated to the 
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vniou represented altogether ii,6oo crowns, the resen^es 24,370 crowns, and 
the net surplus 26,018 crowns. Of this last sum 9,170 crowns (i per 
cent.) were distributed to members as a dividend; 537 crowns (3 per cent.) 
were paid as interest on shares; 1,543 crowns were paid to the managers; 
and 13 S44 crowns were paid into the reserve. It is thus evident that the 
wholesale selling society is still a quite modest enterprise. 

In 1916 sale^ amounted to 652,068 crowns as against 647,248 crowns 
in 1915. Xet profits amounted to 63 716 crowns; and 18,780 crowns were 
distributed among the shareholders as a dividend (3°/o). During the occupa¬ 
tion of Hermannstadt b3" the Rumanians the Central Union closed its doors, 
which fact makes the increase attested by^ the figures referring to sales 
most satisfactory’. The re‘'er\’e fund amounted to 40.167 crowns. The 
share capital has not changed. The warehoused merchandise was vali^ed 
at 48,824 on wc^. 


ITAhY. 

1. THE FORMATION OF THE NATIONAI, FEDERATION OF AGRICUETURAI, CO- 
OPERATI\"E SOCIETIES. — La Cooperasione Ifa/iawa,No 13S5, Milan, i March 1918. 

It was decided on 24 February, at a congress of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies at Reggio d’Emiliu and on the initiative of the Lega Nazionalc 
dellc CooperaiicL\ to cousiitute the Fcdcraziom Xaziotiale dcUc Cooperative 
agricoJe, W'hich will have its headquarters at Bologna and will admit as its 
constituent elements only co-operative societies open to all, exercising 
their cls?ss action along lines laid down by the national organisms of resist¬ 
ance and co-operati«n According to the scheme of the by-laws drawn 
up by this league, it is the aim of the federation : a) to encourage the ini¬ 
tiation and development of co-operative societies and collective colonies 
and farms in all the districts and farms in Italy most adapted to them ; 
ft) to maintain the moral and economic suiieriority’ of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion, fighting all the forms of exploitation and parasitism which intervene 
between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in every way the 
direct undertaking of agricultiual works by labourers on the land united 
in agricultural co-operative societies; r) to organize offices and commercial 
agencies for the collective purchase of the primary nouiterial necssary to 
agriculture and of agricultural machines and implements and for the sale of 
the products of the soil; d) to conduct establishments for the production 
of manures and articles useful to agriculture ; f) to pro\dde for a better 
defence of agriculture against the losses caused by fires, liail and the sick¬ 
ness and death of live stock by means of organizations for mutual aid; 
/) to undertake the management of feirms directly or on behalf of federated 
organizations; g) to found scientific offices and laboratori& of experiment 
in order to give agricultural activity the largest possible contribution in 
advice and practical aid. 

At the congress wishes were further formulated that the government 
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should: i) encourage the constitution by rapid methods of co-operative 
societies, collective agencies and agricultural colonies and institutions; 

2) ensure by making advances to agricultural labourers their provision of 
the primary material, machines and implements necessary to agriculture; 

3) give collective bodies of labourers a preference when the lands of the State 
domain were assigned; 4) facilitate by special measures the concession on 
lease or otherwise of the lands of public administrations; 5) constitute mixed 
provincial commissions to determine equitable rents. 

* ♦ 

2. THE NATIONAI, BANK OF THE ITAI^IAN RURAI, FUNDS IN 1917. — Report of the 
Administrative Council and the Commissioners of Accounts presented to the ordinary 
general meeting of members at Rome on 10 March 191S. 

The Banca Nazionale delle Casze Rurali Italiane was organized as a 
co-operative joint stock society and became active with a capital of 125,000 
liras on i January 1915. Tt has to a large extent ensured the rediscount at 
a privileged rate of its paper at the Bank of Italy and some flourishing co¬ 
operative banks. Its principal aim is to supply funds to the rural funds and 
other mutual and co-operative societies concerned with the diffusion of credit 
especially in the country*'. Thanks to the administrative systems which it 
ha^ adopted it has obtained results worthy of mention. As is stated in 
‘the report presented to the ordinary meeting of members on 10 March 1918, 
it has in the first three 3’ears of its existence granted loans in return for 
signed bills as follows: in 1915 for the amount of 948,829.28liras; in 1916 for 
2,690,410.73 liras and in 1917 for 3,096,067.08 liras; or for 6,735,307.09 li¬ 
tas on all. 

The increase of savings deposits and deposits on current account has 
been particularly noteworthy. This item was represented on 31 October 
1917 by 1,247,029 liras and on 28 Februarj^ 1918 by 1,431,205 liras. The 
year 1917 closed rvith a net profit of 9,422.49 liras, distributed as follows: 
to the ordinary reserve 471.19 liras; for the amortization of chattels 
264 liras; to the extraordinary reserve for fluctations in the value of secu¬ 
rities 5,327.30 liras; balance carried over 3,360 liras. 


3. A MEETIXO OF AGRIOUETURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETUEJS IN SICILY. — La 
Cooperazwnc Italiana, No. 1283, Milan, 13 Februarj’ icjiS. 

A meeting of agricultural co-operative societies has been held at 
Palermo. Its chairman was the manager of the Office for the Inspection 
and Assistance of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which was founded 
at Bologna by the Istituto Nazionale di Creiito per la Cooperazi&nv, At this 
meeting a motion was approved which demanded, among other things, 
a) that the lands of the latifondia and lands not directly cultivated by their 
owners should be given to the agricultural co-operative societies, and should 
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constitute an inalienable domain for the profit and use of collective bodies 
of workers; ^ that the fixing of the customary dues for the usufruct of 
lands, and the maldng of decisions in every controversy regarding the pas¬ 
sage of land to co-operative institutions, should be within the competence 
of special councils of arbiters; c) that when land has thus been ensured in 
perpetuity to workers united in associations, its value should preferably be 
realized by a system of individual usufruct which would necessarily in¬ 
volve the carrying out of improvements on land granted for longtenns,but 
tbat associations should reserve to themselves such special crops as are ill 
fitted to be entrusted to isolated workmen ; d) that in addition to the land, 
the land credit necessary to emancipation from burdens and to eventual 
purchase should be ensured, and also credit to provide for improvements, 
agricultural settlement, roa^, buildings, a water-supply, plantations, etc. 
and that there should at the same time lx; provision for the protection and 
technical assistance of agricultural co-operative societies. 


4. THE ACTmTY OF THE DEPARTMENTS FOR PROPAGANDA, CONSULTATION 
AND assistance OF THE “ LEOA NAZIONALE DELLE COOPERATIVE ” 
'Cs 1117. —La Cn^p:rvsione liafiana^ organ of the Le^a ^astonale delle Cooperaiive, 
No. 1283, Jlilm. 13 February iyi8 

Among the best organized bureaux of the Lega Nazionah delle 
Cooperative, or National League of Co-operative Societies, the Catteira 
della Previienza (Chair of Thrift) and the Vfficio di Coitsulenza, legale 
(Office of Legal Consultation), which in spite of present diffictilties 
were intensively at work throughout 1917, deserve mention. The Chair 
of Thrift is concerned with the propagation of the principles of thrift 
and co-operation by holding lectures and taking part in meetings, 
congresses and committees. It also renders help and advice in respect of 
tecffiiique, legal matters, administration and book-keeping to co-operative 
and mutual societies. The following tables group the results of the 
work accomplished by this institution in 1917 and compare them with 
those obtained in the three previous years : 


Oral Propaganda and I^ectnres 


Inspection of Books and Technical 
and Administrative Help 



Total 


Year 



I Total 


1914 

ro 

62 

13 * 

H 1914 1 

22 


35 

174 

1915 

54 1 

20 

74 

■1 1915 

41 

98 [ 

10 

149 

1916 

SiS { 

13 

101 

* 1916 

30 

214 ( 

5 1 

i 249 

1917 

80 1 

30 

no 

1917 

38 ' 

501 

6 ' 

' 545 
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La Cooperazione Italiana, the league’s organ, also deals with the prin¬ 
cipal questions which arise in the sphere of co-operative insurance. To 
speak only of questions connected with the thrift and insurance of societies, 
the following were published in 1917 : 170 columns of propaganda for the 
Cassa Kazimde di Previdenza, 20 artides on this subject, 48 artides on 
insurance against accidents, 46 articles on insurance by sodeties in general, 
108 paragraphs and letters on thrift and co-operation in Itaty and abroad. 
There was also a large distribution of the literature of propaganda — 
manuals, pamphlets, forms for book-keeping etc.; and the Annnario 
Statistico della Cooperazione Itdiana {Statistical Yearbook of Italian Co¬ 
operation) ,which appeared in the first months of 1917, was largely drculated. 

We reproduce the following data as to the activity of the TJfficio di 
Consulenza Legale, an office which gives advice in legal matters. 


Co-cperative Sodeties 




Advice 
lu vn-lting 

k 

"i 

Cl 

Kuqulries 
on the Bpol 

Newspaper 

aitScles 

t 

s 

labour 

;ncultu 

1 

mired 


1014 

i2(g 

1103 

139 

10 ‘ 

17 

034 

296 

86 


86 

157 

1915 

1168 

969 

176 

7 

23 

534 

319 

43 

73 

— 

1^2 

19x6 

859 

744 

100 

— 

15 

3<>5 

204 

37 

45 

— 

93 

1917 

428 

42& 

25 

— 

10 

252 

109 

10 

181 

— 

39 


To this work which the league has accomplished we should add the 
varied initiative which it has taken during the year and as to which we 
have kept our readers informed. 


* 

¥ « 

5. THB **FBDBRAZIONE ITAI,IANA DBI CONSOR 2 I AGRAEI*’IN 1917,—VItalia 
RuralefOt§aai of tlie federation, No, 540, Piacenza, 36 March 1918. 

This Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia made sales in 1917 
for the total sum of 64,109,580 Uias, a very high figure which show's, as 
is remarked in the report of the administrative council, the influence of 
the high price of primary material and of the corslaut increase of 
freight and the cost of insurance against the risks of war, and of the ex¬ 
change. As in previous years the federation has undertaken the direct 
importation of nitrate of soda from Chile, and the provision of sulphate of 
copper (60,000 quintals), sulphur (23,460 quintals, kaffir paste (16435 quin¬ 
tals), food for live stock {10,000 quintals), and wheat for sowing {13,695 
quintals). It has continu^ moreover to concern itself with the transport 
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of phosphorites from the ports of Tunisia and Algeria on behalf of the co¬ 
operative siiperphoshate factories of Piacenza, Xovara, Secugnago, Cre¬ 
mona, Bagnolo, IMella, Cerea, ^Mantua and Montebelluno. The sale of agri¬ 
cultural machines accounted for 6,039,179 liras as against 2,913,725 liras 
in 1916. 


* 

* * 

6. THE ACTIVITY OF THE “PRTMO CONSORZIO AGRARIO COOPERATIVO PIA- 
CENTINO”. — UA^ricoUura Piacenthm^'So. 3, Piacenza, 31 ^larch iqiS. 

Among agricultural purchasing societies which were the object of a spe¬ 
cial enquiry", of which the Federazionc Italiana dei Comorzi Agrari published 
the results in 1911, this First Co-operative Asricidtwal Consortium of Pia^ 
cenza occupies a leading place. As appears from its report for 1917, its 
sales in that year reached a value of 11,336,940 liras. 

The work of tlie Consortium of Piacenza consisted chiefly in supplying 
merchandise which was a first necessity to agriculture. The manufacture 
of superphosphates and their distribution constitute one of the most impor¬ 
tant forms of its actmty. 226,770 quintals of mineral superphosphates, or 
49,000 quintals more than in the pre\ious j^ear, were delivered to the agricul¬ 
turists of the province. There was also an increase in the corresponding 
quantity of nitrate of soda wliich reav.hed 6,646 quintals as against 6,391 in 
1916, and in the corresponding quantities of sulphate of copper and kafBir 
paste (14,325 quintals in 1917 as against 11,505 quintals in 1916). Wheat for 
sowing was supplied up to 9,881 quintals, as against 5,850 in 1916. There 
was also a very notable development in the trade in agricultural machines 
of which the value surpassed half a million liras. 

An initiative worthy of note was taken in the matter of distributing 
1203 ounces of silkworm-eggs and drying more than 30,000 kilogrammes of 
cocoons, as also in that of buying and circulating tractors for mechanical 
cultivation. 

The consortium was active through the medium of 32 ageftcies entrusted 
to very skilful agents. The year closed with a net profit of 200,654 liras 
as against one of 150,000 liras in 1916. The society’s capital increased by 
100,000 liras and its membership by 200, an unmistakable sign of the popu¬ 
larity of this institution among the agriculturists of the province who had 
on 31 December entrusted two and a half million liras to it in the form of 
interest-bearing bonds. 


MATJBITIU^^. 


CO-OPERATI\T 3 CREDIT IN M.AURITirS. — Report ou the Wcuking of Co-opetative 
Creilit S:>.ictiesui M'liiritius fur the year ending 30th June 1918. 

On 30 June iqi8 there were on the island of Mauritius 23 co-operative 
credit societies which comprised 2,837 members and had a total working 
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capital of Rs. 237,797, as against 20 societies including 2,271 members and 
having a total working capital of Rs. 198,468 on i July 1917. 

All the societies are small: their in^vidual membersliip varies from 51 
to 245. Loans are usualljr issued for a year or a shorter period. They are 
granted in the earlier part of the year and are repayable after the sugar-crop 
has been gathered. Loans for shorter terms are made to growers of crops 
other than sugar-cane and are recoverable after such crops have been har¬ 
vested. On the higher plateaux of the island loar s have in a few instances 
been made for a period of two years in order to help members to replant 
their cane-fields, the virgin crop of which would not be reaped until from 
twenty to twenty-two months after the planting. The rate of interest 
always charged on loans is 12 per cent. 

Loans are issued principally to enable the growing and manuring of 
cane and other crops ; but it is not uncommon to grant them to enable the 
purchase of land, a cow or a carriole-poney or the repair of a cart, and in 
special circumstances they have covered the expenses of a marriage or 
funeral or released members from the hands of money'lenders. * 

The capital of the societies is made up of money collected as shares, 
deposits of members, deposits of non-members, and loans from government 
funds. The following table shows the present position ; 


Year 

Na 

of Societks 

Shans 

Deports 
of Mcmbets 

Deports 

of 

Non-Memboxs 

Gonvenuneot 

Loans 

1914 

15 

Rs, 52,721 

6,067 

23.302 

37*350 

1915 

20 

Rs. 87,028 

37.220 

22,662 

35.550 

1916 

23 

Rs. 106,143 

41.707 

20,814 

41,180 


Government loans are granted only at the beginning of the life of a 
society, for it is held that after two or three years of work a society should 
inspire enough confidence to allow it to obtain money from other sources. 
All the societies have decided to pay no dividends until five years after 
their registration. 

The inspection of the societies found that their financial position was 
in general satisfactory. All the 23 societies closed the year ending on 30 
June 1918 with a profit y^hich amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 21,567. 


RUSSIA. 

THE NIJNI-NOVOOROD UNION OF SMALL CREDIT AvSS<XiI.\TlONS — The 
. O*~ol*e/ator, Vol. 2, No, 5, 1 />ntlon, starch 1918. 

The following information is taken from a memorandum submitted 
by the Nijni-Novgorod Union of Small Credit Institutions to the local 
branch of the State Bank. 

The union’s business of buying and .selling goods on commission is 
developing rapidly. Kew branches of agriculture and of the kustar 
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industries which are so important in the province are graduallj’ being cove¬ 
red. The union’s turnover in this department has been as follows, in the 
five years for which the latter has existed: 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

, 1917 

(7 months) 


Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Bouglit . . . 

63,167 

289,257 

7 b 4,279 

2,035,184 

180,743 

Sold. 

62,773 

289,699 

739.424 

1,650,713 

3,052,985 


In pursuing this activity the union has entered into agreements with 
the local zemstvos and food control committees, and thus has monopolized 
the purchase of agricultural machinery and implements, seeds, fertilizers, 
ironware, nails, horseshoes and other articles for the entire province. 

It has placed orders in advance for this spring’s sowing for more than 
3,000,000 roubles, and ordered 3,000,000 roubles’ worth of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and implements through the Moscow Karodny Bank. 

With the assistance of the local food control committees it began itself 
to produce the simplest agricultural machines. The repairing and kustar 
shops and works which it owns have produced 3,000 ploughs and were ex¬ 
pected to produce 8,000 last winter. 

The union has also helped to unite the sales of a number of kustar ar¬ 
tels in the province, among them felt making artels whose output was ex¬ 
pected to be worth 3,000,000 roubles, felt-boot making artels having an 
output estimated at 1,000,000 roubles, cutlery artels having one estimated 
at 5,000,000 roubles, and forest-working artels which were expected to sup¬ 
ply timber for one million and various wooden goods for 200,000 roubles. 

The union is organizing the sale of flax which is of great importance to 
some districts of the province. It buys and supplies all the wool needed 
by the felt-making artels, spending more than a million roubles a year on 
such purchases. 

The prevailing scarcity of goods makes it practically'impossible to buy 
only on commission, for it is often necessary to buy goods as soon as they 
appear on the market. The union has therefore obtained from the Nijni- 
Novgorod branch of the State Bank an advance of one million roubles for 
a term of twenty years. 
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GERMANY. 

THE DEVEt/OPHENT OF INSURAKCE AGAINST HAH, (conclusion). 


SOURCES: 

Rohrbece (D. Jur. and D. Phil., W,) (of Cologne): Die Deutsche Hagelversicherung in Wirt- 
schaft and Recht der Versicherung —Supplement to Miiieilungen fur die dffentlichm Feuer- 
versickerungs-Anstalien, published by the Verhaud dffentlicher Feuerversicherungs-Anstal- 
ten in Deutschland ’"— 49lh year, new series, 6th year, nos. i and 2, 87 pp., Kiel, 
February 1917. 


§ 14. The various data as to insurance against hah, i^ressed 

IN TERMS OF A PERdENTAlGE OF Tto INSURED SUMS. 

The tables which we have reserved for the conclusion of this account 
will allow us more and more to define the preceding data in that they will 
express them from one of the most significant points of view in the domain 
of insurance. The absolute figures which we have already published in 
this connection do not really acquire their full value until they can be re¬ 
reduced to percentages of the sums insured. This reduction has been made 
for the period from 1881 to 1915. But we should notice that for the pe¬ 
riod from 1881 to 1900 the calculation has beei^made only every five years, 
that is for the years 1881, 1885, 1890, 1895 and 1900. After the last 
named date each year is considered, with some exceptions which we will 
not fail to notice as we show the position of the different groups of societies. 

a) Stock Companies, — In 1915 and even after 1912 these companies 
numbered four, but in 1881 ten of them were active. After 1885 there were 
only five of them. In the interval the Preussische Hagelversicherungsge- 
sellschaft does not appear in the relevant table, and in 1912 the Vaterlmdische 
Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft, having gone into liquidation, has also disap¬ 
peared. Thus some of the fluctuations noticed in the various items of the 
account-keeping of this group of societies are largely explained, at least in 
so far as the periods which immediately' followed the years 1881 and 1911, re¬ 
spectively, are concerned. These fluctuations affected the absolute figures 
which referred to all these societies taken together. In the relative figures, 
expressed as percentages, no trace of them can be found except in the 
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a) Stock 


Percentage of snsis 




xbSx 

1585 

1890 

X895 

X900 

xgox 

190X 

i 

Pruiliutus • • . 

Damages, ... . 

0.01 

0.52 

z.oi 

0.93 

1.02 

0.85 

1.03 

0.69 

I.OI 

0.60 

1.03 

0.46 

I.OI 

0.66 

1!/ 

Costs of c.dmini&lr and pr visicrs 

0.30 

o.aS 

0.2S 

0.27 

0.24 

0.24 

0.24 


ResciVfc fun Is. 

0.24 

0.00 

0.14 

0.05 

0.04 

0.37 

0.35' 


Premiums. 

0.S4 

0.S6 

0.S7 

0.89 

0.89 

0.90 

0.90 


Damatots, . 

0.60 

0.76 

0,69 

0.56 

0.73 

0.67 

0.89 

^"11/ 

Co6t« of admiiiii-tr. dttdpri risioiis 

0,18 

0.16 

0.16 

0.X9 

0.18 

0.19 

0.17 


Reserve funds. 

0.32 

0.02 

0.50 

1,16 

0.60 

0,66 

0.49 

s ^ 

Premiums. 

Damages. 

0.9S 

0.93 

0.97 

0.77 

0.98 

0*75 

0.99 

0.56 

1,00 

0.77 

I.OI 

0,65 

1.13 

I.OU 

1-11/ 

Ccst» of adininistr and provisions 

Reserve funds. 

0.24 

0.00 

0.20 

0.00 

0,211 
0.42 

0.24 

®-75, 

I 

0.24 

0.45 

0.25 

0.54 

0.26 

0.35 


Premiums. 

0.93 

0.95 

0.92 

0.90 

0.87 j 

0.88 

a88' 


Damages. 

0.75 

0.79 

o.6z 

048 

0.491 

0.57 

0.71 


Costs of arlministr. iind provisions 

o.x6 

0.15 

0,16) 

0.20 1 

0.191 

0.20 

0.20 


Reserve funds. 

0.00 

0.02 

1.04 

1.94 1 

2.00 1 

2.07 

1.92 


Ftemiums. 

0.90 

0.98 

1.01 

0,97 

0.94! 

0.95 

0.94 

d 3*5- 

Damages. 

0.23 

0.91 

0.85 

0.52^ 

i 

0.70 

0.63 

1.07 


Costs of admiuistr. and proviskuis 

0.20 

0.19 

0.19 j 

0.23 1 

0.19 

0.19 

0.20 

^ S*' 

Reserve funds. 

0,00 

0,00 

0.04 

0.351 

0.08 

0.16 

0.00 


Premiums. 

0.91 

— 


— 

_ 




Damages. 

o«6o 

— 


_ 

_ 




Costsof £ulmuiii>tr. and pntvisions 

0.20 

— 




, - 

MM 

g"! 

Reserve funds. 

0.00 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

i 

Premiums. 

0.91 

0.94 

0.95 

0.95, 

0.94 

0.93 

o.q8 

1 

Damages. 

0*75 

0.76 

0.70 

0,51 

0.62 j 

0.57 

0.82 

^ / 

Costs of administi. and provisions | 

0.20 

0.18 

0.19 

0.22 

1 

0.21 1 

0.251 

0.22 

f 

Reserve funds. 

0.08 

aox 

0.50, 

I.OI ' 

0-771 

0.80 

o,7>l 
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Ccmpanies. 


annually insured. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

190S 

1 

1909 

1 

Z9XO 

19Z1 

19x2 

1913 

rgi^ 

1915 

1,00 

0.99 

098 

z 02 

I.I 2 

Z.20 

Z.40 

I.3I 

1.32 

1.30 

1.2& 

1.24 

1-23 

o-yj 

O.5S 

Z08 

074 

Z.OZ 

Z04, 

0.35 

0.88 

0.311 

0.56 

0.28 

O.4Z 

0.39 

0 24 

027 ^ 

' 0 25 

0.27 

0.26 

0.24 1 

0.2S 

1 ‘’•*5, 

0.27 

0.22 i 

0,22 

0.20 1 

O.Z 9 

0.46 

0.76 1 

0.831 

' 0.50 

0.50 1 

0.37 

0.37 

1 1 

1 0.79 J 

1.651 

1.501 

1 

2.10 

2.63 

2.95 

0.01 

0-91 j 

1 0.90 

0.92 

1 

0.95 

0 - 99 , 

1.05 

1 l.ZO 

1.15I 

1 

i.ia, 

Z.12 

Z.IO J 

1.09 

055 

053 

159 

0.99 

0.93 1 

1.24 

0.311 

1 1-09 

0.41, 

0.701 

0.32 

0-541 

0.35 

0 18 

0 zg 

0 Zb 

0 17 

0.17 ^ 

ai7 

0.20 

0 . 2 Z 

0.201 

0.17 ‘ 

0.17 

0.17 

0.15 

0.59 

0.64 j 

1 0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

— 

1 

1 

- 1 

1 

O.Z0' 

0.50 J 

1 0.70 1 

0.90 

115 

1.131 

1 1.14 

Z20 

1.20 

z.r4 ^ 

1 

Z.26 

1 

1.31 

1.261 

1.24 1 

Z.22I 

I 19 

076 

07S 

164 

1.26 

I.I3 

Z.30 

0,32 j 

I.I 2 

0.44 

0.86 

0.49* 

0.74 

0.45 

0 27 

0 20 ^ 

1 

1 0.26 

0.25 

0.25 

0.28 

0.26 J 

0.30 

0.24 

0,25 1 

0.22 

0.22 

042 

050 

0.00 1 

1 o.co 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 1 

0.001 

0.10 

0 . 2 Z 

0,46 

0.63 

0.83 

o88| 

0.89 

0.89 

0.911 

0-93 

0.96 * 

1.03 

1.05 

1.08 

1.07 ‘ 

i.o8 

1.05 

Z.04 

047 

0.71 

1.23! 

1 0.62 

0.82 

1.26 

0.23 

0.88 

0.32 

0.52 

0.25 

0.39 

o' 

0.20 

0.19 

1 0 19 

0.19 

0.18 

o.z8 

0.21 

0.19 

0.22 

0.16 

0.17 1 

1 0.16 

0.15 

2.01 

2001 

1 1651 

1 1.711 

Z.72 

1.72 

1.53 

CO 

H 

2,27 

2.07 

2.14 

2.14 

1.94 

095 

094 

094 

0.96 

0.93 

1.03 

Z.Z2i 

' I.z6 j 

i.z8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 67 

0 48 

I.I6 

0.90 ^ 

0.89 

1.15' 

0 . 2 Z 

0,77 

0 33 ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

021 

0.20 

023 

023 

0.21 

0.21 

0.25 

a26' 

0.26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.00 

0.15 

1 

0.00 

I 

0.00 

_ 1 

1 

0.001 

j 

— 

1 

~~ 1 

' Z 1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Z 00 

099 

_ _ 1 

~ 1 T 

0991 1.03 

1 

I 05 ^ 

1.05 

_ ! 

Z.Z4 

z.z6 1 

_ 1 

1.20 

_ 1 

1.20 

1 

1.17 

1 ‘ 

1.14 

I.I2 

0-55 

o.bi 

1 M 3 

0.96 

0.97 

1.23 

0.29 

1 0.98 

0.37 

0.681 

0.34 

0.54 

0.36 

0 22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 I 

0.211 

0.20 

0.241 0.231 

0.24 1 

0.20 j 

0.20 

0.19 1 

0.18 

078 

086 

) 0.44 

0.41 1 

043 1 

0-431 

0.39 

1 0.52 

0-74 

0.90 

Z.29 

1.39 

1,50 
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Percentf»)i the combined societies, for those which appl3’toeach society 
ncce^b&r:!:' Saive a clearer view of the different elements e xami ned. 

The pcr:tniagcs for the combined societies give the following extrema 
£.^iiies : ycmiuhis wliich were 0.91 per cent, in 18S1, the minimum figure, 
beceme 1.12 per cent, in 1915, having alreadj’ reached 1.20 per cent, in 
ipio and in 19x1. The ratio of premiums to insured sums increased con- 
''taiith' from iSSi to 1912, and after 1911 diminished but at a rate which left 
a significant margin indicating the increase of premiums. The percentage 
it umed by Jamjges was 0.75 in ibbi and 0.36 in 1915- Their maximum was 
1.43 in 1905, and their minimum. 0.29, occurred in 1909. Costs of adminis- 
triti* n pa'^’^ed from 0.20 per cent, of the insured sums in 1881 to 0.18 per 
Cent, in 1915. Their mmimum was o.ib per cent, which occurred in 1885, 
a*nl tlieii maximum, 0.25 per cent, occurred in 1901. As for the resefihe 
flinch the]’ formed a percentage which rose from 0.08 in 1881 to 1.50, their 
maximum, in 1013. Their minimum, o.oi, occurred in 1885. 

It >hould be remembered that if the premiums for all kinds of socie¬ 
ties taken together be considered for the urhole period from 1881 to 1913 an 
aVtiape figure t f per cent, is obtained. The corresponding average for 
i.j .percent., for of administration 0.17 per cent., and for 
the iCscre^ j per cent. 

An an the-^e figures in so far as they concern the Berliner 

.Us^kurunz^cscllschaft from ii>6i to 1915 gives the following results. 
P; t Were 0.91 per cent.in 1S81 and 1.23 per cent, in 1915. The former 

of these percentages was the minimum; the maximum, 1.40 per cent., oc¬ 
curred in 1909. Damages were 0,52 per cent, in 1881 and 0.39 per cent, in- 
1915. The minimum, 0.28 per cent., occurred in 1913; the maximnm, 1.08 
I>er cent., which exceeds the percentage for premiums by 0.10 per cent., 
in 1905. Costs of administration oscillated between 0.30 per cent., the maxi¬ 
mum whirh occurred in 1S81, and O-19 per cent., the minimum which occurred 
in 1913. St*S£rt^/««^?swereo.24per cent* in 1881 and reached 2.93 per cent., 
their maximum, in 1913 ; but were non-existent in 1885. 

The premiums of the Kolnische Hagelversicherungsgesellscluzft passed 
between ibSi and 1915 from 0.84 per cent., their minimum which is found 
in 16S1, to i.og per cent, in 1913, hav-ing reached their maximum, 1.15 per 
cent., in 1911 until which date their increase was continuous. Damages 
were represented by 0.60 per cent, in 18S1 and by only^ 0.35 per cent, in 
1915, their minimum, which occurred in 1909, being oulyo.31 percent., and 
their maximum, found in 1905, cent., a percentage which exceeded 

that for premiums by 0.69 per cent. A parallel excess of 0.07 per cent, oc¬ 
curred in iQoO and one of 0.25 per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration va¬ 
ried fn>m U.18 i>er cent, in 1881 to 0.15 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. 
Their maximum, 0.21 |ier cent., occurred in X910. Reserve passed from 
0.32 i>tT cent, in ib8r to 0.90 per cent, in 1915. The maximum, 1.16 per 
cent., was reached in 1895. In this societ].’ however reserves and pa3ments 
into reherves were non-existent during the three years 1905,1906 and 1907 ; 
and from 190S to 1911, inclusive^’, the statistics of percentages give no 
indications as to them. 
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For the Magdeburgische HagelversicJiemngsgesetlscJiaft and the Berliner 
Hagel-Assecuranz we have complete series of data. Premiums go from 0.98 
per cent, in 1881 to 1.19 per cent, in 1915, their minimum, 0.97 per cent., 
occurring in 1885 and their maximum, 1.31 per cent., in 1911. After the 
latter year the percentage decreased continuously as in the case of the com¬ 
pany last examined. Damages were at 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and reached 
0.45 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. This figure was at its highest, 1.64 
per cent., in 1905 when it exceeded the percentage formed by premiums by 
0.50 per cent. This excess occurs on the whole infrequently considering the 
length of the period : it appears as 0.06per cent, in 1906 and as 0.16 per cent, 
in 1908. Costs of administration were 0.24 per cent, in 1881 and 0.22 percent, 
in 1918. The minimum is represented by 0.20 per cent, in 1885 and the 
maximum by 0.30 per cent in 1911. Reserve funds reached their maximum, 
0.83 per cent., in 1915, but were non-existent from 1881 to 1885 and in 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908,1909 and 1910. 

The Union also figures in our series for the whole period. were 

0.93 per cent, in 1881 and 1.04 per cent, in 1915. They reached their minimum, 
0.87 per cent., in 1900, and their maximum, i .08 per cent., in 1911 and 1913. 
The percentage formed by losses went from 0.75 per cent, in 1881 to 0.28 
per cent, in 1915. The minimum, 0.23 per cent., occurred in 1909 and 
the maximum, 1.26 per cent., in 1908. The percentage formed by dam¬ 
ages exceeded that formed by premiums by 0.34 per cent, in 1905 and by 0.30 
per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration went from 0.16 per cent, in 1881 
to 0.15 per cent, in 1915. This latter figure was the minimum and had al¬ 
ready occurred in 1885; the maximum, 0.22 per cent., was reached in 1911. 
The reserve funds, non-existent in 1881, had reached as regarded their 
paid-up part 2.07 per cent, in 1901, attained to a maximum of 2.27 per 
cent., and were 1.94 per cent, in 1915. 

The data for the Vaterldndische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft cover 
only the years from 1881 to 1911, and the data as to the reserve funds do 
not go beyond 1907, Premiums were at 0.90 per cent., their minimum, 
in 1881, and at 1.18 per cent, in 1911. Damages were at their maximum, 
1.23 per cent., in 1881 and at 0.33 per cent, in 1911. Their minimum, 0.21 
per cent., was reached in 1909. Damages exceeded premiums in 1881 by 
0.33percent.,ini902byo.i3peTcent.,ini905byo.22 percent., and in 1908 
by 0.12 per cent. Costs of administration were represented by 0.20 per cent, 
in 1881 and by 0.26 per cent., their maximum, in 1911, Their minimum, 
0.19 per cent., occurred in 1885,1890,1900 and 1901. As to sums paid into 
the reserve funds these were often non-existent, namely in 1881,1885,1902, 
1903, 1905,1906, and in 1907, the last year for which this negative item has 
been recorded. In 1895 however these payments amounted to 0.35 per cent. 

For the Preussische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft we have data for 1881. 
In order not to interrupt the course of this analysis, we will cite them, 
formless anddevoidof interest as they may seem to be: premiums 0.91 per 
• cent.; damages 0.60 per cent.; costs of administration 0.20 per cent.; reserve 
funds, no payment. 

b) As regards the Bavarian public institution for mutual insurance, the 
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Bayemche LaMesanstaU otirdata are like the preceding data but are for a 
shorter period, that from 1885 to 1915. The figure referring to damages is 
moreover more anal3i:ical than it is for the other societies, for it compri¬ 
ses indications of two kinds, as to damages ascertained and as to damages 
paid. We will see however that this distinction has no importance except 
until 1909. after which a complete agreement between the two figures 
begins. 

The percentage formed 'byj>reniiunts was 1.18 per cent, in 1885 and kept 
at this level in the succeeding period, until 1890, and then, increasi^ re^- 
larly, reached 1,67 per cent, in 1906, after which two years of modification 
brought it to 1.62 per cent., but it reached its maximum, 1.78 per cent., in 
1910, sinking afterwards to 1.44 per cent, in 1915- Damages went from 1.36 
per cent, in 1S85 to 1.02 per cent, in 1913. Their minimum, 0.60 per cent., 
occurred in 1904, and their maximum, 1.82 per cent., in 1900. The ascer- 
tamed damages went from i .68 per cent in 1885 to i .02 per cent, in 1915, reach¬ 
ing their minimum, 0.37 per cent., in 1904, and their maximum, 3.28 per 
cent., in 1908. In its ratio to the figure standing for ascertained damagfs 
that for paid damages was subject to a certain reduction, sometimes sufi&- 
cienth’ high, until 1908 inclusively. This reduction was 0.32 per cent, of 
the amount of the insured sums in 1883 ; o.io per cent, in 1890 ; 0.83 per 
cent, in 1900 ; 0,02 per cent, in 1901 ; 0.32 per cent, in 1902; 1.28 per cent, 
in 1903 ; 0.79 per cent, in 190S. Sometimes the contrary phenomenon did 
indeed appear but alwa^’sin a less proportion. The percentages by which 
paid damages exceeded ascertained damages were the following : 0.03 in 
1893, 1904 and 1903; 0,02 in 1906; 0.03 in 1907. Sometime^ the paid da¬ 
mages exceeded the premiums, namely by 0.18 per cent, in 1883, by 0.03 
per cent, in 1890, by 0.33 per cent, in 1900, b^" 0.08 per cent, in 1901, by 
0.24 per cent, in 1902, hy 0.39 per cmt. in 1903, by 0.87 per cent, in 1908. 
Costs of administration increased almost continuously, from 0.02 per cent, 
in 1883 to 0-12 per cent, in 1915. The quotas paid into reserve funds were 
i.io per cent, in 1883, and 3.91 per cent, in 1913, reaching their minimum, 
0.97 per cent., in 1903. Since we are dealing in this case with a State in¬ 
stitution we have data as to State subsidies from 1883 to 1911, after which 
they do not figure in the statistics. These subsidies reached their maximum. 
o.20percent.of theinsuredsums,ini885, and fell in 1893 to 0.03 per cent., 
after which they were most often between 0.07 and o.io per cent. It was 
certainly these subsidies which enabled certain deductions to be made from 
time to time from the figure representing damages paid. 
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lU>eriscilie I^andesanslalt. 
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c) The private territorial mutual societies furuish altogether the fol¬ 
lowing data expressed as percentages, also for the period from i88i to 
1915, Premiums were 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and 0.77 per cent, in 1915, 
reaching their maximum, 2.06 per cent., in 1908. Damages were 0.77 
per cent, in 1881 and 0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum 0,59 per cent,, 
occurred in 1909 and their maximum, 1.93 per cent., in 1908. In societies 
of this group damages rarely exceeded premiums. Such an excess did 
occur in 1905 when it was onh’ of o.o.^ per cent., and in 1906 when it was 
of 0.01 per cent, of the insured sums. Costs of administratton were 0.15 per 
cent, at the beginning and the end of the period, this figure being the mi¬ 
nimum, and fluctuations were inconsiderable since the maximum never sur¬ 
passed 0.30 per cent. Generaly, these costs amounted to 0.17 per cent, of the 
sums insured. Sums paid into the reser%"e were 0,21 per cent, in 1881, 
had fallen to o.io per cent., their minimum, in 1885, and reached 0.45 
per cent., their maximum, in 1914 and 1915. 

These total figures are distributed among the various societies of this 
group of which, it will be recalled, some have initial and additional and the 
others distiibutory premiums. 

d) The societies of the former type as to which wre have data num¬ 
ber 12. but the data for the whole period from 1881 to 1915 apply to hardly 
half of them. 


Private Territorial Mutual Societies, 


Year Premiums 

1881 0.93 

1883 1,41 

1890 0.97 

1895 0.78 

1900 0.91 

1901 0.99 

1Q02 1.08 

1903 0.98 

1904 0.79 

1905 . 1.59 

1906 1.61 

1907 . 1-63 

1908 2.06 

1909 0.83 

1910 1.91 

1911 0.93 

1912 1.38 

1913 1.00 

1914 1.25 

1915 0.77 


Damages 

Costs 

of 

administration 

Reserves 

— 

— 

— 

0.77 

0.15 

0.21 

1.32 

0.18 

0.10 

0.81 

0.19 

0.16 

0.67 

0.30 

0.32 

0.79 

0.88 

0,20 

0.23 

0.30 

0.24 

I.OO 

0.19 

0.21 

0.92 

0.19 

0.22 

0.68 

0.18 

0.24 

1.63 

0.17 

0.24 

1.62 

0.17 

0.23 

1.56 

0.17 

0.32 

1.92 

0.17 

0.20 

0.59 

0.17 

0.30 

1 .S 2 

0.17 

0.24 

0.77 

0.17 

0.33 

1.28 

0.16 

0.30 

0.80 

0.17 

0.43 

I-I3 

0.17 

045 

0.67 

0.15 

0.45 
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The data as to the AUgemeine Deutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft 
extend only from 1881 to 1902. The premiums taken together go from 0.80 
per cent, in i88ito 2.37 per cent, in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.71 per 
cent in 1895, In 1881 and 1895 this society had no additional premiums to 
record. It is noticeable that its additional exceeded its initial premiums 
three times out of five, respectively by 0.30, 0.32 and 0.53 per cent, of the 
amount of the insured sums. The figure standing for damages goes from 
0.54 per cent, in 1881 to 1.29 per cent in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.46 
per cent, in 1895, but never exceeds the figure representing premiums. 
The costs of administration are represented by 0.38 per cent., in 1881 and 0.50 
per cent, in 1902, the minimum, 0.30 per cent., occurring in 1885. As for 
reserve funds the^^ reached their maximum, 0.19 per cent, in 1881, and in 
the other years, except in 1885 and 1902 when nothing was paid into 
them, the sums allocated to them varied from 0.08 to o.ii'per cent. 

The society appears in this group for the whole period consi¬ 

dered. Its premiums were at 0.62 per cent., their minimum, in 1881, and 
ati.ii per cent, in 1915, reaching their maximum, 1.89 per cent., in 1910. 
In 1881 only there were no additional premiums to record. Here also 
additional exceed initial premiums, by 0.36 i)er cent, in 1885, by 0.13 per 
cent, in 1890, by 0.54 per cent, in 1900, b^* 0,29 per cent, in 1903, by 0.30 per 
cent in 1906, by o.oi per cent, in 1907, by 0.16 per cent, in 1908, by 0.46 
per cent, in 1910, by o.oi per cent, in 1912, and by 0.04 per cent, in 1914. 
In other years the converse occurred, the initial exceeding the additional 
premiums by 0.32 per cent, in 1895, by 0.22 per cent, in 1901, by 0.15 per 
cent, in 1902, by 0.55 per cent, in 1904, by 0.12 per cent, in 1905, b3"0.07per 
cent, in 1909, by 0.36 per cent, in 1911, by 0,21 per cent, in 1913, and by 0.28 
per cent* in 1915. Tlids is to say that almost from year to year a kind of com¬ 
pensatory system established itself where premiums were concerned, mem¬ 
bers of the society reaping the benefit in that they paid only ver^- reasonable 
charges. The fi^re representing damages goes from 0.53 per cent, in 1881 
to 0.89 per cent, in 1915, its minimum of 0.49 percent, occurring in 1904 
and its maximum of 1.65 per cent.in 1908. Balance was maintained so that 
in no year damages e ther exceeded or even equalled premiums. Costs of 
aiministraiion went from 0.18 per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 0.24 
per cent, in 1915. Their maximum, 0.42 per cent., occurred in 1902,1903 
and 1905. The data as to reserve funds begin onl y in 1890 when they were 
at 0.03 per cent., their minimum, and reached a pa3?inent of 0.30 per cent 
in 1915, their maximum, 0.34 per cent., occurring in 1900. 

The data of Ceres extend from 1890 to 1915. Its premiums appear 
as 1.43 per cent, in 1890 ando.8o per cent, in 1915, reaching aminimumof 
0.79 per cent, in 1904 and a maximum of 2.12 per cent, in 1910. The 
amount of additional exceeded that of initial premiums only in 1905 by 
049 per cent., in 1906 by o.ir per cent., in 1907 by 0.14 per cent., in 1908 
by 0.48 per cent, and in 1910 by 0.55 per cent. No ad^tional premiums 
were recorded in 1915. The excess of the initial over the additional pre¬ 
miums was of O.OI per cent, in 1890, of 0.16 per cent, in 1895, of 0.31 per 
cent,ini900,of 0.07 per cent, in 1901, of 0,06 per cent, in 1903, of 0.24 per 
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d) Ih^uHon having initiii 




xS8x 

1885 

x8go 

1895 , 

igoo 

190X xgox 

llll\ 

L*remiti]zis. 

o.So 

1.44 

1.52 

0.7Z 

I.X4 1 

1 1.9a. 

Damages. 

0.54 

Z.I4 

Z.ZI 

0.46 

0.521 

' i-a?’ 

Costs of adminlstr. and provisions 

0.38 

0.30 

0.45 

0*35 

0.50 

i “■51 

Reserve fun'Is. 

0.19 

— 

0.08 

0.Z0 

0.1 Z 1 

1 0.08 


Ittltia' premiums. 

0.80 

0.57 

0.82 

0.71 

0.75: aSo 

s§» 

Additional premiums. 

— 

0.87 

0,70 

— 

0.39 

Z.I2 1 


Premiums. 

0.62 

1.62 

1.27 

0.98 

1.881 

1.36 

^ 1 

Danui^es. 

0.53 

1-35 

I.II 

0.72 

1-53 

1.141 

1 ’ 

Costs of a'imln.'str. and provisions 

0.18 

0.26 

0.24 

0.32 

0.34 

0.40 

S J 

Reserve funds. 

— 

— 

0.03 

O.Z2 

0.34 

0-33, 

/ 

Initial premiums . 

0.62 

0.63 

«-57l 

0.65 

0,67 

Z.2Z 

0.791 

\ 

Additional premiums. 

— 

0.99 

0.70 r 

0.33 

‘ 0.57, 


Premiums. 


..... 

1*43 

Z.12 

0.95 

, Z.18 


Damages. 

— 

— 1 

0.67 

0.541 

0.56 

0.80 { 


Costs of administr. and provisions 

— 

— 

0.23 

0.25 

0.46 

0.45 


Reserve funds. 

— 

— 

0,05 

0.18 

0.34 

0.36 

I 

Initial premiums «... 

— 

_ 1 

0«72 

0.64 

0.63 

0.62 1 


.Additional piemiums. 

— 

— 

a7i 

0.481 

0.32 

1 0-55; 

i Si 

Premiums. 

1.54 

1.64 

1-5*, 

1-57 

X.62 



Dam'^ges.. 

0.84 

0.67 

0-431 

0*43 

0.48 

1 I.I2 ! 

fill 1 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

0.56 

0-55 

0.5s 

0.60' 

0.50; 

0.5Z 

llli. 

Reserve funds. 

Z.80 

2.49 

3.381 

4.10 

3-90 

1 3.78 


Initial piemiums. 

1*54 

Z.64 

1.52 

1*57, 

Z.62 

1 1-84 

Vsi 

Additional premiums. 

— 

_ 

.... 

1 

1 



a ' 

Dividends.. 

— 

0.27 

0.26 

0.54 

0.63 

1 0.30 


l^remiums.. 

— 


Z.54 

1 

? 

_ 

' _ 

1 \ 

D:miaE;es. 

— 

_ i 

0.60 ' 

? 

— 

— 


Costs of administr. and provisions 

_ 


0-45 

? 

— 

_ 

1 1 

Reserve funds. 

_ 

_ 

0.07 

? ' 

_ 

__ 

Initial premiums. 

..... 

_ 

0*59, 

? 1 

^ 1 

1 _ 


Allitional premiums. 

— 

— 

0.951 

? 

— 1 

1 — 

k ^ i 

Premiums.. 

0.96 

1.04 

Z.Z2 ' 

Z.26 

Z,IO| 

1 1.25 

1' 

Damages. 

0.61 

0.76 

Z.OO 

0.97 

0.63 

0.8a 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

0-35 

0.36 

0.23 

0.34 1 

0.481 

1 *^-45] 

ill i 

Reserve funds. 

0.14 


0.27 

0.20 

0.37 

0.341 

HI 

Initial premiums. 

0,79 

1 

0.83 

0-79. 

0.76 

0-73 

0.67, 


Additional premiums. 

0.15 

0.31 1 

0.33 

0*51, 

0.371 

I 0,581 

lil i 

Premiums. 




Z.08 




Damages 

Costs of adminis. and provisions 

Sjpstem ci disiribatoxy 

0.92 
0.29 * 



ltf( 

Reserve funds. . 
loHialpreminms. 


pFMMUwitltt 

i 

0.33 

0.68 



Additional premiums . 




0.411 
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ani ailitiond prem^itm’i 


sums insured 


1903 1904 1905 1906 igo7 1908 Z909 X9Z0 £9x1 Z912 19x3 X9X4 T915 


i.8i 

091 

1.26 

1.72 

1.41 

1.84 

1.25 

1.89 

1.06 

1-45 

1.18 

1.42. i.ii 

1.60 

0.49 

0,96 

M4. 

1.07 

1.65 

0.93 

x-55 

0.83 

1.20 

0,98 

1.25 

0.89 

0.42 

0.4 X 

0.42 

0.44' 

0.37 

0.35 

0.35 

0.32 

0.32 

0.29 • 

0.29 

0.28 

0.24 

0.21 

0.33 

0.28 

0.17 

0.20 

0.15 

0.19 

0.25 

0.27 

0.29 ‘ 

0.28 

0.27 

0.30 

0.76 

0.73 

0.69 

0.71 

0.70 

0.66 

0.59 

0.68 

0.68 

0.68 1 

0.66 

0.65 

0.65 

1.05 

0.18 

0.57 

I.OI 

0.71 

0.82 

0.52 1 

1.14 

0.32 ' 

1 

0.691 

0.45 

0.69 

0.37 

1.13 

0.79 

1.83 

1.45 

1-50 

2.Z0 

0.94 1 

2.12 

1,00 

1-43 

1.25, 

1 ^-51 

0.80 

0.76 

0.49 

1-47 

1,06 

1.17 

1.71 

0.66 

1.87 

0.81 

1.04 

0.961 

1 1.341 

1 0.59 

0.44 

0.41 

0.46 

0.43 

0.43 

0.40 

0.4Z 

0.37 

0.38 

0.34, 

0.35 

0,32 

0.29 

0.37 

0.36 

0.35 1 

0.39 

0.37 

0.36 

0.32 

0.28 

0.201 

0.311 

0-33 

0.36 

, 0.39 

0.68 

0.66 

0.67 

0.67 

0.68 

a68 

0.72 

0.78 

0.80 

0.82 

0.81 

0.80 1 

1 0.80 

0.44 

0,13 

1.16 

0.78 

0.82 

z.z6 

0.19 

1-33 

0.20 

0.61 

0.44 

0.711 — 

1.66 

1.73 

1.72 

1.79 

1.78 

2.62 

1.83 

2.04 

1.91 

1.95 i 

1.86 

1.87 

1.92 

1.28 

1.06 

2.28 1 

1.80 

1.70 

r-83 

0.48 

2.19 

0.80 

1.63 1 

0.59 

1,10 

0.49 

0.50 

0-49 , 

0.49 1 

0,49 

0.49 

0,51 

0.51 

0.52 

0.46 1 

0.45 

0-44 

0-45 

0.48 

3.46 

3.26' 

2.24 

1.58 

1.22 

0.47 

0.50 

0.41 

0.39' 

0.67 

1.26 

1.35 

I.61 

1.66 

1-73 

1.72 

1-79 

1.78 

Z.81 

1.83 

1.86 

1.91 ' 

1.95 

1.86 

1.87 

1.92 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

0.78 

— 

0.19 1 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

0,25 


— 

_ 1 

— 

0.30 

— 

0.23 

— 

0.29 

0.20 

0.53 


•I 


I 
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d' InUi’vHons having ittilv^ 



i88z 

2885 

1890 

1895 

1900 



Premiums. 

1.69 

1.42 

1.24 

1.35 ! 

1-13 

1 

1 

I.X 9 

1.27 

1 DamjGics. 

1.58 

1.30 

1.03 

I.I4' 

0.84 

0.98 

0.96 

' Costs of administr an'J pruvisiors 

0.34 

0.38 

0.25 1 

0 22 

0.44 

0.40 

0.41 

. Keserve fund**. 

0.1S 

0.07 

0.12 

0.18 

0.16 

' 0,101 

0.14 

/ Initial pitmiums. 

0.73 

1.06 

0,83 

0.66 

0.56 

1 0.61 

0.61 

Additi jnal ortmiums. .... 

0.06 

0.36 

0.41 

0.69 

0.37 

1 0.38 

0.66 

Premiums. 


0.93 

1*49 

1.07 

1-74 

: 1.56 


1 Damages . 

— 

0.51 

0.90 

0.79 

0.93 

' 0.86 


1 Clasts of admiuisir and pro\isions 

— 

0.21 

0.37 

0.41 

0-47 

0.55' 


. Reseirc funds. .. 

— 

0.06 

0.12 

0.14 

o.xx 

0.17 


/ Initiil premiums. 

— 

0.93 

— 

0.64 

0.62 

064 


Additional Dremiun-s . 

— 

— 

— 

0.42 

X.I 2 

0.92 

1 


. Premiums.. 

1 

0.84 

1.28 

1 

0.73 

0.63 

0.8 X 

1 


l Damc^es. 

0.64 

1.18 

0.66 

0.65 

0.75 

' 0.85 


^ Costs of administr. and provisions 

0.17 

0.18 

0,16 

o.x6 

o.x6 

0.16 1 


j Reserve funds. 

o,xi 

0.03 

0.13 

0 . 2 X 

0.10 

0 12 i 


# Initial preminmsw. 

0.72 

0.78 

0,67 

0.63 

0.65 

1 


Additional premiums. 

0.12 

0.50 

0.07 1 


0.16 

0.49 i 

! 


. Premiums.. 


_ 

1 

Z.X 2 

0.96* 

0.79 

1.04 


k Damages. 

— 

— 

0.82 

0.67, 

0.56 

0.84 


1 Costs of administr and piuyislons 

— 

1 

0.32 

0.341 

0-33 

' 0.33 


Reserve funds. 

— 

— 

0 .XI, 

a24 

0,25 

0.22 * 


1 Initial premiums..*. . . 

— 

— 

0.78 

0.70 

0.64 

0.62 


Additional premiums. 

— 

— 

0.34 

0.25 

0.Z4 

0.42 

1 


. Premiiuns. 

0.78 

X.40 

0.87 

0.72 

0.88 

I.oo 1 


L Damages. 

0.61 

X.40 

0.91 

0.55 

0.S8 

X .02 1 


} Costs of administr. and pn>\’ision 5 

0.08 

0.07 

0.09 

0.09 

0.10 

o.xo 


' Reserve funds. .. 

0.39 

0.06 

O.IO 

0-75 

0.21 

t 0.21 


1 Initial premiumSb. 

0.78 

0.81 

0.73 

0.72 

0.72 

0.73 


I Additional premiums.. 


0.59 

0.14 


0.16 

1 0-37 


^ Dividends. 

— 



— 

— 

J 1 


I Premiums. 

0.87 

1-35 

0.94 

0.78 

0.94 

1 

1 

1 ^‘^*1 


1 Damages. 

0.68 

1.24 

0.79 

0.68 

o.Sx 

0.90 ' 


] Costs of administr. and provisions 

0.18 

0.19 

0.20 , 

0.20 

0.21 

0.21 


1 Reserve funds. 

0,191 

1 0.06’ 

0.X3' 

0.29 

0.19 

0.20 


1 Initial premiums.. 

0.74 

0.78 

0.70 

0.66 

,0.67 

0.67 


\ Additional premiums.. 

0.13 

0.57 

0.251 

0.12 ^ 

0.27 

0.35 ' 
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\$}\i addiiiond premiums (continued). 


1.02 0.80 1.65 1.62 1.42 2.21 0.95 1.83 0.93 1,49 0.89 1.29 0.73 

0.76 0.54 1.54 1.51 1.25 2.22 0.60 1.63 0.64 1.19 0.64 1.06 0.62 

0.401 0.421 0.37 0.32 0.29 0.31 0.31 0.27 0.30 0.29 0.29 0,27 0.23 

o.i8 0.21 , 0.19 o.i6 0.14 0-13 0*22 0.17 0.27 0.31 0.40 0.47 0.43 

0.62 0.631 0.57' 0.61 0.55 0,67 0.68 0.68 0.72 0.71 0.71 0.69 0.73 

0.39 0.16 1.08 1.01 0.87 0.96 0.19 0.83 0.21 0.78 0.18 0.59 — 


1.67 1.481 — — 


0.74 0.72 


0.16 0.16 


r-31 0.J4 


0.78 0.68 


0,10 0.09 


0.16 

00 

IH 

6 

o.x8 

ai8 

0.18 1 

0.17 

0.671 

0,67 

0.67, 

0.68 

0.69 « 

0,70 

0.34 

.0.14 

1.63 

0.991 

0.95 

1.30 
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GERMANY - INStrRANCE AND IHRIET 


cent, in 1903, of 0.53 per cent, in 1904 and 1909, of 0.60 per cent, in 1911, 
of 0.21 per cent. ini9i2, of 0.37 per cent, in 1913 and of 0.09 per cent, in 
1914. Here also the figure representing damages has alwa^’s been lower than 
that representing premiums. Damagesfigures as 0.67 per cent, in 1890 and 
as 0.59 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum. 0.49 per cent., occurredin 1904 
and their TtiaTrimtim, 1.87 per cent., in 1910. Costs of administration were 
at their minimum, 0.23 per cent., in 1S90 and at 0.29 per cent, in 1915, 
their maximum, 0.46 per cent., ticcurring in 1900,1902 and 1905* As 
gaxdsreservefundstht minimum pa^mieatto them, 0.05 per cent., was also 
made in the first year. 1890. A gradual increase had brought this payment 
in 1906 to 0.39 per cent, which figure occurred again in 1915. 

Our data for the Deutsche Hygelversicherimgsgesellschaft fur Gartne- 
reien comprise one additional element, the dividends. Premmms were 1.54 
per cent, in 1S81 and 1.92 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum. 1.52 per cent., 
which occurred in 1890 was sufiiciently high, and their maximum, reached 
in 1908, was 2.62 per cent. In a fair number of years the premiums were 
equal to nearh- 2 per cent, of the .'mms insured. The initial premiums 
almost alw'avb reached this level, except in 1908 and 1910, the only two 
years in which additional premiums were recorded. They were 0.78 per 
cent, and 0.19 per cent., respectively, that is to soy less than the initial 
premiums which were 1.81 and 1.86 per cent. This company is therefore 
not far removed from the type of company which has fixed premiums. 

The dividends noted for more than half the 3"ears considered are more 
or less restitutions, considerable in amount since their minimum, which 
occurred in 1962, was o.iS per cent, of the insured sums, and their maxi¬ 
mum, found in 1900, 0.63 per cent. This minimum and maximum were 
respectively' equivalent to ii and 40 per cent, of the amount of premiums 
received. Evidently' this is another way o£ bringing the premiums to be 
paid as .close as possible to the damages incurred. The latter figure as 0,84 
per cent, in 1881 and as 0.49 per cent, in 1915, reaching their minimum, 
0.43 per cent., in 1890 and 1895, and their maximum 2. 28 per cent.in 1905, 
the only year in which damages exceeded premiums. The excess was 0.56 
per cent, of the insured sums. Costs of administration were 0.56 per cent, 
in 1881 and 0.48 percent, in 1915, thdr minimum, 0.44 per cent, occurring 
in 1913, and their maximum, 0.60 per cent., in 1S95. Payments to reserve 
funds were high; 1,80 per cent, in 1881 and 1.61 per cent, in 1913. The 
minimum, 0.39 per cent., and the maximum, 4.10 per cent., in 1895, 
and during half the years considered these i)ayments oscillated between 2 Y* 
and 4 per cent. These figures are so high that none like them could be 
shown by any of the companies which are the subject of this study except 
the Bavarian Institute. 

For the Germania company we haw data <»nly for the y^ear 1890 and 
they' have no interesting characteristics. 

The Hagelversicherungsbank, stated to have existed since 1867, does 
not figure in our statistics until 1902. The figure representing fremtums 
goes from 0.96 per cent., the minimum, in 1881 to 1.49 percent., the maxi¬ 
mum, in 1913. Initial premiums were invariably higher than additional 
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premiumb, the differences between the two being the following: 0.64 per 
cent, in 1881, 0.62 per cent, in 1885, 0.46 per cent, in 1890, 0.25 per cent, 
in 1895, 0.46 per cent, in 1900, o.og per cent, in 1901 and 0.03 per cent, in 

1903. Damage went from 0.61 per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 1.02 
per cent., their maximum, in 1902, and their amount has never equalled 
or exceeded that of the premiums. Costs of administration were 0.35 per 
cent, in 1881 and 0.55 per cent., their maximum, in 1902; their minimum, 
0.23 per cent., occurring in 1890. Payments to reserve fimds went from 0.14 
per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 0.35 per cent., their maximum, in 1902. 

We have data for the Hamu Braunsch. Hagelvesicheni}ig$geseUschaft 
only for 1893, up to which date it foUovred the system of distributory 
premiums. 

On the other hand we have complete data for the years from 1881 to 
1915 for the Leipziger HagelversicherungsgeseUschaft. Prcmimns were 1.69 
per cent, in 1881 and 0.73 per cent., their minimum, in 1913. Their 
maximum, 2.21 per cent., occurred in 1908. The amount of additonal 
premiums exceeded that of initial premiums by 0.23 per cent, of the 
amount of the insured sums in z88i,hy 0.03 per cent, in 1895, o.oi per 
cent, in 1900, 0.05 per cent, in 1902, 0.31 per cent, in 1905,0.40 per cent, 
in 1906,0.32 per cent, in 1907,0.29 per cent, in 1908,0.15 percent, in 1910 
and 0.07 per cent, in 1912. The excess of initial over additional premiums 
was 0.70 per cent, in 1883,0.38 per cent, in 1890,0.03 per cent, in 1901,0.23 
per cent, in 1903,0.47 per cent, in 1904,0.49 per cent, in 1909,0.51 per cent, 
in 1911, 0.33 per cent, in 1913 and o.io per cent, in 1914. The damages 
went from 1.38 per cent, in 1881 to 0.63 per cent, in 1913, reaching their mi¬ 
nimum of 0.34 per cent, in 1904. and their maximum of 2.22 per cent, in 
1908, the only year in which they exceeded premiums and that only by o.oi 
per cent, of the amount of the insured sums. Costs of admmistratiofi went 
from 0.34 per cent, in 1881 to 0.23 per cent, in 1913, reaching their mini¬ 
mum of 0.22 per cent, in 1893 and their maximum of 0,44 per cent, in 1900. 
Payments to were 0.18 per cent, in 1881 and 0.43 per cent-in 

1913. The minimum, 0,07 per cent., was recorded in 1883, and the maximum, 
0.47 per cent., in 1918. 

Our data as to the Magdehnrgisclie GesellscJiaft Pairia only cover 
the period from 1883 to 1904. Premiums passed from a minimum 
of 0.93 per cent occurring in 1883, to a maximum of 174 per cent., found 
in 1900, and were at 1.48 per cent, in 1904. No additional premiums were 
recorded in 1883 or 1890. Additional exceeded initial premiums by 0.50 
per cent, in 1900, by 0.28 per cent, in 1901 and by 0.16 per cent, in 1903. 
The excess of initial over additional piemiums was 0.22 per cent, in 1893 and 
0.06 per cent, in 1902. Premiums of the two categories were equal to each 
other in 1904. Damages went from 0.51 per cent., their nrinimum, in 1883 
up to 0.93 per cent., their maximum, in 1900 and were at 0.67 per cent, in 

1904. They never equalled or exceeded premiums. Costs of administra¬ 
tion increased continuously from 0.31 per cent, in 1883 to 0.84 per cent, in 
1904. Payments to reserve funis were 0.06 per cent, of the insured sums in 
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1S83 and reached a*maximum of 0.17 per cent. In the last year considered, 

1907, they were non-existent. 

For the Norddeiitsche HagelversicherungsgescUschaft we have another 
complete series of data. The amount of premiums begins at 0.84 per cent, 
in 1881,reaches its minimum, 0.63 per cent., in 1893, and its ma x imum 1.97 
per cent., in 1908, and ends at 0.67 per cent, in 1915. There were no adi- 
tional premiums in 1895 or 1913. They exceeded initial premiums by 0.50 
per cent, in 1905, by 0.32 per cent, in 1906, by 0.39 per cent, in 1907, by 
0.65 per cent, in 1908 and by 0.42 per cent, in 1910. Initial exceeded addi¬ 
tional premiums by 0.60 per cent, in 1881, by 0.28 per cent, in 1885, by 0.60 
per cent, in 1S90, by 0,49 per cent, in 1900, by 0.44 per cent, in 1901, by 0.23 
per cent, in 1902, by 0.26 per cent, in 1903, by 0.47 per cent, in 1904, by 0.52 
per cent, in 1909, by 0.33 per cent, in 1911, by 0.18 per cent, in 1912, by 0.48 
per cent, in 1913 and by 0.13 per cent, in 1914. Damages were 0.64 per cent, 
in 1881 and 1.79 per -cent., their maximum, in 1910, reaching their mini¬ 
mum, 0.61 per cent., in 1913. They exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, 
of the insured sums in 1895,0.07 per cent, in 1912 and 0.03 per cent in 1914. 
Costs of administration oscillated continually between 0.16 and 0.18 per 
cent., the minimum figure occurring much the most frequently. Payments 
to reserve fwids were o.ii per cent, in 1881, reached their minimum, 0.03 
per cent., in 1885, and their maximum, 0.46 per cent., in 1915. 

Our data as to the P/enssiscItc HagelvesicherungsgesellscJiafi cover a 
shorter period, that from 1890 to 1915. Premiums were at I.12 per cent, in 
1890, reached their maximum, 3.80 per cent., in 1910, and their minimum 
0.71 per cent., in 1915- Additional exceeded initii premiums by 0.98 per 
cent, in 1905, 0.34 per cent, in 1906,0.51 per cent, in 1907,0.72 per cent, in 

1908, i. 46 per cent, inigio,0.28 per cent. ini 9 i 2 and 0.51 per cent, in IQ14. 
Damages were 0.82 per cent, in 1881,1.96 per cent, in 1905 and little diffe¬ 
rent in the three following years, reaching 2.50 per cent., their maximum, in 

1910, and 0.53 per cent., their minimum, in 1913 They never equalled or 
exceeded premiums. Costs of administration oscillated between a minimum 
of 0.29 per cent., found in 1909, and a maximum of 0.35 per cent., reached in 

1911. Starting in 1881 at 0.32 per cent., they were only 0.30 per cent, in 
1915. Payments to reserve funds were at their minimum, o.ii per cent., 
in 1881, at their maximum, 0.37 per cent., in 1914, and at 0.31 per cent., 
in 1913. 

Complete data as to the Schwedter Hagelversiclierungsgeselkchaft ex¬ 
tend from 1881 to 1913 and are missing only with regard to dividends which 
are merely stated to have existed. Premiums go from “0.78 per cent, in 
1881 to 0.82 per cent, in 1915. their minimum, 0.72 per cent., being reached 
in 1893 and their maximum, 2.48 per cent., in 1908. In 1881, 1895, 1903, 
1904, 1909. 1911 and 1915 no additional premiums were recorded. Addi¬ 
tional exceeded initial premiums by 0.41 per cent.in 1906, by 0.07 per cent, 
in 1907, by 0.80 per cent, in 1908 and by 0.75 per cent, in 1910. Initial 
exceeded additional premiums by 0.22 per cent, in 1885, l>y <>-59 per cent, 
in 1890, by 0.56 per cent, in 1900, by 0.36 per cent, in 1901, by 0.53 per cent, 
in 1902, by 0.07 per cent, in I905,by 0.51 per cent, in 1912,by0.59per cent. 
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in 1913 and by 0.41 per cent, in 1914. Damages were Q.61 per cent, in 18S1, 
0.53 per cent., th^ roinimum, in 1S93, 2.52 per cent., their maximum, in 
1908, and 0.73 per cent, in 1913. They were exactly equal to premiums in 
1883 and 1900; and exceeded them by 0.04 per cent, in 1890,0.02 per cent, 
in 1901, 0.04 per cent, in 1902 and 1903, o.oi per cent, in 1906, 0.03 per 
cent, in 1907,0.04 per cent, in 1908, c.03 per cent., in 1909, and 0.06 per 
cent, in 1914. T^ costs of administration were always very low, oscillating 
belween a minimum of 0.07 per cent., leached in 1883, 3-nd a maximum of 
o.io per cent, which is recorded with some frequency. Paj^ments to reserve 
funds were 0.39 per cent, in iSSi, 0.06 per cent., their minimum, in 1883, 
0.73 per cent., their maximum, in 1893, and 0.21 percent, in 1913. These 
pajTnents were most frequentl}’ between o.io and 0.20 per cent, of the 
insured sums. * 

Taken together, the percentages which the various items form of the 
amount of the insured sums lead to the following conclusion, in so far as 
mutual societies which follow a sj’-stem of initial and additional premiums 
are concerned. When they are taken together the points on which they 
have sometimes seemed to deviate from this sj^stem are less apparent. Pre¬ 
miums were at 0.87 per cent, in 1881, at 2.10 per cent., their maximum, in 
1908, and at their minimum, 0.75 pen cent., in 1915. Initial premiums 
are fairty stable, oscillating only between 0.66 and 0.78 per cent. The va¬ 
riability of premiums affects only their additional part which varies from 
0.03 to 1.63 per cent. This additional part exceeded the other hy 0.96 per 
cent, in 1903, 0.31 per cent, in 1906, 0.26 percent, in 1907, 0.60 per cent, in 
1908 and 0.49 per cent, in 1910. In the other 3^ears initial exceeded addi¬ 
tional premiums hy 0.61 per cent, in 18S1, 0.31 per cent, in 18S3, 0.43 per 
cent, in 1890,0.34 per cent, in 1893,0,40 per cent, in 1900,0.32 per cent, in 
1901, 0.25 per cent, in 1902, 0.33 per cent, in 1903, 0.33 per cent, in 1904, 
0.57 per cent, in 1909, 0,38 per cent, in 1911, 0.21 per cent, in 1912, 0.30 
pel cent, in 1913,0.18 per cent, in 1914, and 0.68 per cent, in 1915. Damages 
were 0.68 per cent, in 1881,1.93 per cent., their maximum, in 1908, and 
0.64 per cent., their minimum, in 1913, and were equal to premiums only 
once, in 1906. Thus in order to arrive at the results of a sj'steni of insurance 
against hail, it is not unprofitable to glance at the whole after having ascer¬ 
tained what might be the defects of detail. A notable condition of equilibrium 
is discovered where costs of admin istration are concerned for the3’ are constant- 
13’ balanced in the mean between 0.17 and 0.21 per cent, of the insured 
sums, the minimum being recorded in 1913. Payments to reserve fuMs 
oscillate between 0.06 and 0.40 per cent.; the minimum occurs after 0.19 
per cent, has been recorded and the maximum at the end of the period. 

e) The societies which have distributory premiums are not nume- 
ous. After having numbered four they were reduced to three in 1893 when 
one of them was transformed to the type having additional and initial 
premiums. Those which still adhered to the othei system seem to have suc¬ 
ceeded in surviving, keeping costs of administration as low as possible and 
granting insurance at variable rates which were always as low as possible. 

The Greifsualder Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft has hadwhich 
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varied in amount from 0.96 per cent, in 1881 to 0.95 per cent, in 1915, reach- 
itig j 43 cent., their minimum, in 1S95 and 3.33 per cent, their maximum, 
in 1SS5, Damages varied from 0.96 per cent, in iSSi to 0.93 per cent, in 
1915. reachirg their minimum, 0.53 per cent., in 1914, and their maximum, 
2.30 per cent., in 18S5. Costs of a^,mirJsivatio7i are reduced to their simplest 
expression for the}" osculate only betxveen o.oi and u.03 per cent, of the in¬ 
sured sums. Payme.;ts to reserve funds go from 0.71 per cent, in 1881 to 
0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their mimmum, 0.45 per cent., occurred in 1S85 
and their maximum, 12.5 per cent., in 1913. The figures representing pre¬ 
miums and damages are thus slighth’ higher, on the whole, than those sup¬ 
plied by the societies having initial and additional premiums. Costs of 
admini&tration are at the same time much lower, and payments to reserves 
generally tuice as high. 

Urxder the 3"ear 1895 we have already noticed, among the societies hav¬ 
ing initial and additional premiums, the Hannov. Brannschw. Hagelversiche-- 
rnngsgcscUschaft, It is found in this second categorj' in the period from 1S81 
to 1S9 ^ Its premimis osdllale between 1.25 and 1.32 per cent.; damages 
between i. j6 and i.iiper cent.,its costs of aJministyjiion between 0.06 and 
o.iQ per cent., and payments to reserve funds between 0.14 and 0.18 per 
cent. The relative lowness of this last item, as compared to its amount in 
other socitdes of the same kind, probably prevented this society from conti¬ 
nuing to practise insurance according to this system, all the more so because 
its costs of administration seem to have been too high for a society of its 
kind. Even when it was only a sodet}" hadng distributory premiums its 
books showed results which brought it nearer the other system. 

The Mecklenbargische HagelversichcriingsgescUschaft was uninterrup¬ 
tedly faithful from iSSi to 1915 to the system of distributory premiums. 
Its prcmiimis were 1,30 per cent, in 18S1 and 0.82 per cent, in 1913; their mi¬ 
nimum, 0.59 per cent., occurred in 1909, and their maximum, 2.32 per cent., 
in 1905. Damages went from 1.32 per cent, in 1881 to 0.73 per cent, in 
1915. reaching a minimum of 0.34 per cent, in 1893 and a maximum of 2.38 
per cent, in 1905. Costs of administration oscillated between 0.03 per cent, 
in iSSi and 0.08 per cent, in 1S90 and 1901, but w'ere only 0.04 per cent, in 
1913. Payments to reserve funds were at their minimum, 0.09 per cent., in 
1903 and at i.oi per cent, in 1914. It is seen that sodeties of this kind suc¬ 
ceed, while their costs of administration are much less than those of the 
stock companies as a whole, in constituting relatively important reserve 
funds, and this is an achievement since the premiums received correspond 
when taken together with the damages incurred. Thus in the case of this 
sodety damages exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, in 1S81, by 0.03 per 
cent, in 1901, by 0.26 per cent, in IQ03, b}" 0.17 per cent, in 1906, by 0.16 
per cent, in 1907, by 0.76 per cent, in IQ09 and by 0.05 per cent, in 1910. On 
the other hand premiums exceeded damages by 0,06 per cent, in 1890, by 
0.12 per cent, in 1895, by 0.10 per cent, in 1900, by 0.12 per cent, in 1902, by 
0.06 per cent, in 1903, by 0,03 per cent, in 1^4, by 0.13 per cent, in 1911, by 
o.io per cent, in 1912, by O.20 per cent, in 1913, by 0.12 per cent, in 1914 
and by 0.09 per cent, in 1915. 
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As to the Ostdcntschey Hagelvcrsickernn^svcrband we have data for the 
period from 1895 to 1915. Premiums were at 0.71 per cent, in 1881 and at 
0.91 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.51 per cent., occurred in 1904 and 
their maximum, 1.73 per cent., in 1910. Damages passed from 0.34 per cent., 
their minimum which occurred in 1881 and 1904, to 0.78 per cent, in 1913, 
reaching their maximum, 1.69 per cent., in 1910. Their excess over pre¬ 
miums was never more than slight: 0.06 per cent, in 1912, 0.08 per cent, in 
1913 and 0.18 per cent, in 1914. On the other hand premiums exceeded 
damages by 0.37 per cent, in 1895, 0.20 per cent, in 190c, o.io per cent, in 
1901 and 1902,0.12 pel cent, in 1903,0.17 per cent, in 1904, o.ii per cent, in 
1905, O.IO per cent, in 1906, o.ii per cent, in 1907,0.08 per cent, in 1908, 0.09 
per cent, in 1909,0.04 per cent, in 1910, o.io per cent, in 1911 and 0.13 per 
cent, in 1915. This excess generally represented the amount of the costs 
of administration, which were a little higher than in other societies of the 
same kind, oscillating between 0.07 and 0.23 per cent. Pajnnents to re¬ 
serve funds wer small on the other hand, from 0.08 to 0.42 per cent, of the 
insured sums. 

Taken together, this small group of societies has premiums which go 
from 0.63 to 1.86 per cent., damages between 0.44 and 1.86 per cent. Dam¬ 
ages exceeded premiums by o.oi per cent, in 1885, 0.14 per cent, in 1903, 
o.oi per cent, in 1906, 0.06 per cent, in 1907, 0.16 per cent, in 1909, o.oi 
per cent, in 1912 and 0,08 per cent, in 1914. Premiums exceeded damages 
by 0.04 per cent, in 1881,0.12 per cent, in 1890, o.iS per cent, in 1893, o.ii 
percent, in 1900, o.oyper cent, in 1901,0.09per cent, in 1902, o.oipercent, 
in 1903, O.IO per cent in 1904, 0.03 per cent, in 1908,0.02 per cent, in 191c, 
O.IO per cent, in 1911,0,13 per cent, in 1913, and 0.08 per cent, in 1913. On 
an average costs of administration went from 0.04 to o.ii per ceni. Payments 
to reserve funds were between 0.26 and 0.79 per cent. 

/) As to the local unions insuring against hail we have data for the 
eight years from iqoS and 1913, but they only concern the premiums and the 
damages incurred in consequence of falls of hail. Since they concern a pe¬ 
riod which includes a considerable number of V'ears in which falls were ex¬ 
ceptionally frequent and important, to draw conclusions from them is some¬ 
what hazardous. It is well however to preserve them with a view to far¬ 
ther studies. For the moment the totd number of iBgures supplied for all 
the unions implies that they are societies of a form which attains to 
comparatively encouraging results. Any rise in va%es which may be noted 
is oiJy the natural effect of the lack of compensatory elements found in any 
society which is active only in a limited territory. 

g) Under the letter g the data, expressed in absolute figures, will be 
found which were furnished by the German societies insuring against hail 
in 1913. The SachsiscJier Militar Hagelversicherungs Verein and the Wlisted- 
ter Kircliiimher HagelscJiaden-U^itersiUtmngs Verein have not been included 
in them because the statistics gave no data relative to them. 
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Part 11: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE IXSTITUTION OF AGFICUETURAI/ PLEDGES 
AKD THE CREATION OF WARRANTS. 


SOURCE: 

KEAL BECKETO D£ 22 DE SEPTIlilMBRE D£ X917, ESTASLEOEKB El. CK]§DITO MOBILIARIO AGid- 
COLO SOBEE LA VKBSiDX SIS DEPLAZIAMESTO T CREASDO EL* WARRANT ** [Royol decree of 
22 September 1917 instituting agrisultural credit on chattels secured by goods pledged '* in 
situ ” and creating warrants), Gaceta de Madriit, 23 September 1917. 


§ I. iNTROnuC'riOK 

As a complemeiit to the decree of 15 July 1917 creating a Central Fund 
of Agricultural Credit (i) the Spanish government has lately promulgated 
another decr^, dated 22 September 1917, which institutes in Spain agri¬ 
cultural credit on chattels, secured by goods pledged in situ, and creates 
warrants. 

It should be noted in the first place that this law has modified what the 
civil code had established with regard to contracts for pledges. The code 
insisted that a pledge should be in the possession of the creditor or a third 
party, and did not allow crops or implements and machines, intended for 
cultivating a given property, to be considered as chattels for the purposes 
of such a contract. 

But in order that a contract of this kind should yield good results in 
practice it was necessary that it should give a suflScient security for capi¬ 
tal. The framer of the law has therefore judged it well that such contracts 
should have as binding and as effective a legal form as possible. In ru¬ 
ral circles two chief objections were made to this principle; it was said that 
the costs of the contract would be increased and that operations of credit 
would lose their mobility. These objections have been met by a 

much reduced tariff, both for paying a notary for his intervention and for 
registering the property. 


(i) See the article in our issue for November 1917, pp. 37-48. 
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In order to encourage as much as possible the flow of capital towards 
business of this kind, and because capital is not attracted by contracts 
which must be cancelled in the law-courts if certain of their clauses are not 
performed, the decree which we are about to e^iamine provides that when 
recourse to the law-courts is necessary the simplest and most rapid procedure 
will be followed, and that when a loan is not repaid the creditor may sell 
the pledge by the method peculiar to cont^^cts of this kind and without the 
intervention of the law-courts. 

The penal liability which a debtor who does not deliver his pledge may 
incur justifies the supposition that borrowers will not mahe that useless 
resistance which constitutes a crime. 

The provisions as to contracts pledging goods in situ and the creation 
of the Central Fund will indubitably cause a useful development of agri¬ 
cultural credit. But these provisions do not by themselves suffice for the 
entire solution of this problem, for agricultufal credit has, besides these 
forms of personal credit and credit on pledges, another form based on the 
security which may be given by harvested and stored crops. 

To correspond to this last security a warrant has been created which 
may be pledged and endorsed and is an outcome of the decree we are 
studying. 

This document will represent a real value and effective security, which 
will allow a farmer to raise money on the security of his harvested crops 
without being obliged to sell them so hastily that their price may be 
lowered. It is dear that the granter of a loan in such a case should ^ve, 
as regards the warrant, a certainty based on the dedaration of the depo¬ 
sitors of the crops that the latter are in a state of good preservation and 
really exist 

The warrant is a security of which the effectiveness depends on the ma¬ 
terial and moral solvency of the depositor. In order that it may inspire 
confidence it should be predsdy conditioned. To attain this end in accord¬ 
ance with the stipulations of the commerdal code, which authorizes only 
general storehouses satisfying certain spedal conditions to issue warrants, 
the desifed drculating facilities of the institutions would be diminished, 
and therefore the framer of the law has thought it well largely to extend 
the authority to issue warrants so that it will be hard to find places where 
.they cannot be obtained. In this way every warrant will not perhaps be 
be made an instrument of credit which can be realized in any part of Spain; 
but it will, according to the framer of the law, be possible easily to contract: 
loans wherever the moral and material solvency of the issuer of the war¬ 
rant *is known, and to extend their effectiverfess by means of successive 
endorsements, so that a warrant will come to be easily discountable com¬ 
merdal paper. 

We will now examine the chief provisions of the decree in question. 
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§ 2. x\GRlCUI,TtJRAE PI^EDGES. 

The decree of 20 September 1917 first lays down that agriculturists 
and owners of live stock, and the institutions they constitute, may formally 
pledge, as security for the loan they receive, plantations, growing fruit and 
other dements of the agricultural and stock-raising industry, while keeping 
these on their land. For the purposes of the decree farmers and live stock- 
farmers who derive a profit from an agricultural industry or a branch of 
stock-raising will be considered to be agriculturists and owners of live stock. 
Trees, growing fruits, machines, receptacles implements and tools intended 
for the working or the management of a given holding will be held to 
be chattels. Thus the decree modifies, in order to allow agricultural pledges, 
the provisions of the Spanish dvil code which by artide 334 determines 
that property of these descriptions constitute real estate. 

In that he himself will become the keeper of the pledge the debtor will 
acquire the character of a depository with its inherent liabilities; for the 
purposes of the contract of pledge he will be considered as a third party. 

The artides of property which we have cited as capable of being 
pledged, if already, owing to a mortgage on a holding or any other 
contract, they secure the fulfilment of another obhgation, cannot be pledged 
unless the lender while recognizirg the earlier charges explidtly accepts 
the security offered. If he does this, the fact should be noted in the 
contract of pledge which will dearly define the charges previoudy 
constituted. 

Loans made on the security of pledges in the form described should be 
recorded in a legal document which will state : i) the name, firm and address 
of the lender and the borrow’er and their age and calling; 2) the amount of 
the loan and of the stipulated interest, the date at which either falls due, the 
declaration of the payment of both and of the sum indicated as the costs se¬ 
cured by the pledged property; 3) the agricultural operation for which the 
lent sum is destined; 4} the description of the property offered as security, of 
its condition and the circumstances which enable its recognition and iden¬ 
tification and, in the case of property which can remain on the same real 
estate, of the holding on which it is to be found; in every case, as in that 
of live stock, implements and other things connected with agriculture and 
stock farming, the place in which it is utilized; 5) the name and description 
of the person in whose hands the pledged goods are if this person be not the 
pledger of the goods; 6) the price at which these goods could be offered 
forauctionifthe obligation were not fulfilled; 7) the fact of the remission 
of the lent capital which ought to be repaid within no more than eighteen 
months ; 8) the owner’s consent to recourse being had, if the obligation is 
not fulfilled, to an alienation of the pledge by auction, and to the consequent 
penal obligations and liabilities entailing the necessity of keeping the pledge, 
if it remain in the borrower’s power, at the disposal of the auctioneer; 
0) the declaration of the borrower, with regard to the liberty of the pledged 
goods, as to whether or not they are intended for the fulfilment of an obli- 
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gation; 10) the kind of contract entered into with the landowner, it the bor¬ 
rower is a lessee; for if he be a nMayer he will be able to pledge only a part 
of his holding proportionate to the share of its produce to which he is 
entitled. 

Property thus pledged should be insured on behalf of the borrower, 
and in the deed establishing the loan the risks of insurance should be 
stated and the amount of insurance and the insuring firm indicated. 

The decree lays down that the insurance can in no case profit any mort¬ 
gage creditor to the detriment of the creditor accepting the pledge. 

The first copies of public deeds showing loans to have been made on 
agricultural pledges will be negotiable by endorsement. 

The endorsee wiU, in right of the endorsed deed, acquire all rights 
correspondent to those of the endorser. The endorsement should contain: 
a) the name or firm and the address of the endorsee; 6) a declaration of the 
endorser that his credit has been made good ; c) the date and the endorser's 
signature, written in the presence of a noiary to whom the endorser is 
known; if such endorser is not known the presence of two witnesses is 
necessary. 

The registrars of property will have a special register for agricultural 
pledges, in which they must enter the contracts of pledge in question and the 
transmissions and annulments of such contracts, in order that these may 
take effect against a third party. 

The registers of agricultural pledges wiU be public, and shoidd be shown 
to all who desire knowledge of their contents. These persons must moreover 
receive at demand certificates of entries in the registers. 

The decree provides that a debtor who retains pledged goods in his own 
hands may make use of them so long as he does not reduce their value. 
He will be obliged to do the ■work and incur the expense necessary to their 
preservation, repair and management. He is similarly obliged in the case of 
the harvest in regard to which he has the duties and liability incumbent on a 
depository. Before he may transport pledged goods from the place in which 
the agricultural or stock-farm is situated and where these goods were 
w>^hen the contract was drawn up, it will be necessary for him to advise the 
creditor, informing him of the place to which the goods are transported. 
There should be the same procedure in the case of produce transported to 
another place than that in which it was when the contract of pledge 
w^as made. 

If the borrower make a bad use of the pledged property, or seriously 
damage it, the creditor may exact repayment of the loan or the immediate 
sale of the pledged property, without taking into account other liabili'des 
which may eventuate. 

If the borro'wing depository of the pledge die, the creditor may de¬ 
mand that the deposit be immediately placed in the hands of a third party. 

While the contract is in force the creditor may control the pledged 
goods and inspect their condition. If the debtor resist the exercise of this 
right which he is asked to allow by the medium of a notary, the obligation 
will fall due. 
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The debtor may sell all or part of the pledged goods if the creditor 
authorize and intervene in such sale, and the product of the sale will go 
to the creditor up to the amount of his credit. If the price agreed upon 
for this sale which the debtor makes be less than the total amount of the 
credit, the creditor will have a right of pre-emption of the goods in question, 
at the agreed price ; and*his credit for the difference will subsist. 

At any moment the debtor may repay the sum he has borrowed and 
the interest appurtenant to it to the creditor, and if he does so the deed 
establishing his obligation wiU be remitted to him. If the creditor refuse 
to receive the sum lent, or if the creditor, being an endorsee who has not 
exercised his right of entering his endorsement on the register of agricultural 
pledges, be not known, the debtor may remit the sum in question by means 
of the law, and the pledged goods will in this case remain free of the charge 
which had burdened them. 

Finally, it is provided in the decree, as regards the contract of pledge, 
that if this contract be endorsed its owner may, at the time when the obli- 
tgation falls due, receive the sum of his credit by entering into relations with 
the debtor and the pledged goods, while at the same time he keeps, as is na¬ 
tural, a subsidiary right to claim the payment of the debt from the endorsers. 
Action may be taken against the endorsers within thirty days of the sale 
or the ajudication of the pledge. 

The fees of the notaries who authorize the registration of agricultural 
pledges and issue copies of these entries constitute a question of capital 
importance. The decree provides, as we have said, that these fees be 
fixed in accordance with the amount of the loan as follows: 


Fees 

Pesetas 


Iioans up to loo pesetas.^ 

fxoxn loo to 200 pesetas . z.50 

) ) 200.0Z to 300 » . 2 

i » 3OO.OZ to 400 B . .. 2.25 

J ) 400.01 to 500 B . 2.50 

^ > 500.0Z to 1,000 • .. 4 

B » z,ooo.or to 2,000 » .. 5 

» B 2,000.01 to 5,000 » . 6 


For copies of the entries after the first copy there will be a fee 
of I peseta. Notaries will receive the same fees for each transaction, whether 
they are present when a signatnre is afiBxed to an endorsement or to identify 
the endorser and witnesses, whether they are required to fa Vo ongmVaTi»g. 
of the payment of a loan and annulment of a deed of jfiedge or of the modi¬ 
fications of the original contract. u .|b; 

We reproduce below the tariff of the fe« which the r^istrars of property 
should receive for the process of registering an ggrimUnra l 
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Eoans up to 

roans above 
5000 and up to 

roans above 


5000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas 

Presentment and examination 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

of deed. 

0.75 

1.50 

2.25 

R^istiatioti. 

0.50 

I.OO 

1.50 

Total or partial annulment . 

0.50 

I.OO 

1.50 

Issue of certificates. 

0.50 

1.00 

1.50 

Production of books. 

0.25 

0.50 

0.75 


§ 3. The warrants^. * 

We will now briefly examine the provisions of the decree of 22 Septem¬ 
ber 1917 as to the issue of warrants wbich, as we have already said, are 
connected with the circulation of agricultural credit based on harvested 
and stored crops. 

The agricultural and industrial syndicates, the institutions which these 
may form when federated, the rural funds an(\every other institution which 
may eventually be authorized by the government, even if it have not a com 
mercial basis conforming to the provisions of the commercial code, may im- 
dertake the transactions which are the particular business of general stor¬ 
ing depots and grant credit to those who qualify for them, issuing deposit 
bills which will be negotiable and may be transferred by an endorsement 
or any oth^ analagous title. Such paper will have the character and va¬ 
lue determined by the aforesaid code for paper issued by the companies 
mentioned. It is understood that the deposits will derive a character as 
.such from the institutions named, provided the latter guarantee their exist¬ 
ence and particular circumstances, even if they are retained by the depo¬ 
sitor or hdd and kept by a third party. These details should be established 
by the relevant deeds. 

The deeds conferring the character of deposits received by the insti¬ 
tutions named will, if ceded, effect the cession or the pledging of the depo¬ 
sited products. Deeds of this kind wiU therefore have three parts: the 
counterfoil which should remain with the depository institution ; the depo¬ 
sit bill which attests the deposit and the transference of which implies a 
transference of property in the deposited products; andthe warrant by means, 
of which the deposited products can be pledged. If the deposit bill, 
which is a kind of receipt, does not have effect at the same time as the war¬ 
rant, it will give the right to dispose of the deposited products only within 
the limits specified in the contract which the warrant guarantees. The re¬ 
mission of the warrant without the deposit bill will not transfer property 
in the deposited products, but will merely signify that these remain pledged. 
The remission of the two documents will be equivalent to an absolute and 
unlimited transference of property in the documents to which they refer. 

Every institution authori^d to preserve and keep the products and 
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merchandise entrusted to it, and to issue tlie nominative deposit bills which 
give these deposits their value as security for credit, should keep books 
in accordance with the rtiles of the commercial code. Bven if the fact be 
not indicated in its b3"-laws and its foundation rules it will be liable for its 
business as a depository and consequently^ for the deposit bills which it 
issues in connection with such business. Products and merchandise which 
are, while deposited, subject to loss and deterioration by the action of time, 
may not constitute deposits for which these institutions may issue com¬ 
pletely valid deposit bills, unless the depredationin question be a mere loss of 
weight which can be calculated beforehand and does not prevent the utili¬ 
zation of the goods affected. The depositor will none the less be liable for 
losses which these products and merchandise may suffer, as for those which 
have purely natural causes. 

The depositor can remit in kind or cash the part of the value of these 
products and merchandise which the loss in question represents. For the 
purposes of the guarantee new delivery will replace the lost products. 

Products worth less than 500 pesetas cannot constitute deposits. The 
documents relative to them shall comprise : i) the name or firm and ad¬ 
dress of the depositor and the depository; 2) the description of the deposited 
goods, their quality, quantity, weight, receptacles and dimensions being 
noted, with other data serving to identify them, in conformity with the rules 
established in commerce with regard to these products; 3) the state in 
which these goods are found and their approximate value ; 4) a statement 
as to the stores in which the5r are deposited, the time for which they are de¬ 
posited, the amount of storage costs, the time and place at which the docu¬ 
ment is issued; 5) the signatures of the depositor and the depository. 

The goods forming a deposit should be insured, either by their owner 
directly or by the depository institution on his behalf, and in the contract 
the insured ridss, the amount of insurance and the insuring company will 
be indicated. 

Institutions thus acting as depositories may not receive deposits of 
goods which already' secure a mortgage on the land to which they belong, 
entered in the Property Register, or w^hich constitute a pledge entered in 
the Register of Agricultural Pledges, or which Irnve been previously 
burdened in any' way*. If in spite of being thus burdened they constitute a 
deposit, the depository institutions will be liable jointly with the 
depositor for the sum figuring on the deposit bill, if such bill have been 
transferred and if the goods mentioned on it have been pledged. 

Deposit bills can, like warrants, be ceded by means of an endorsement. 
In an endorsement of a warrant there will appear, beneath the signatures 
of the debtor and the creditor, the sum forming the object of the loan, the 
amount of the stipulated interest, the date at which the loan falls 
due w'hich date must be writhin the term of deposit, and the place 
at which it has been agreed that payment will be made. 

Deeds of pledge will follow the same rules as deposit bills. On the 
latter as on a warrant the registration of the transaction in the books of 
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the depository institution and on the counterfoil of the contract will be 
noted: otherwise pledgings will be ineffective. 

A creditor may transfer his credit by endorsing a warrant. In endorse¬ 
ments of deposit bills and warrants the name or firm and the address of 
the endorse, the endorser's declaration as to his indemnification, the date 
and the signature of the endorser should be indicated. 

The depository institution may not contract a loan secured by goods of 
which it is depository. The holder of a warrant will have the right, when 
the guaranteed obligation falls due, to exact from the depository company 
or institution the sale of the goods entered on it, and to exact that the 
amount of his credit be remitted to him after deduction of costs of storage, 
keeping and sale. 

Any remainder of the price the goods fetch will remain with the depo¬ 
sitory institution at the disposal of the holder of the deposit bill. The ^e 
will be made in the form established by the Commercial Code ; it will be 
announced at least ten days in advance at the place where the stores 
containing the goods in question are situated and in a local newspaper. 
The notice will indicate what are the place, day and hour of the auction, 
the kind of auction proposed, the goods which will be sold and the stores 
whence they emanate. 

When a warrant has been endorsed and an obligation falls due, its 
holder may render the credit effective by taking action against the deposited 
goods. Any endorser may, even unrequested, render the amount of the 
credit effective by withdrawing the warrant and substituting himself 
for the creditor as regards the rights the latter has over the debtor and for 
previous endorsers as regards their r^hts. An endorser who has rendered 
credit effective by demanding a judgement will have a right equivalent to 
subrogation. 

If the produce of a sale of goods does not sufSce to cover the amount 
of the credit, after earlier costs have been deducted, the holder of the war¬ 
rant can take combined action for recovery of his loss against the depositor 
and any earlier endorsers, on condition, where the latter are concerned, that 
the depository company or institution has notified them that the auc¬ 
tion is going to take place, at the instance of the aforesaid holder of the 
warrant and by a registered and receipted letter. This action will not be 
allowed thirty days after the date on which the creditor has received the 
liquid sum arising out of the sale of the goods in question. 

At aU times, even it the term of deposit have not elapsed, the person 
holding the deposit bill relative to the deposited goods will have, if he 
desire and if he remit the warrant, the right to have the deposited 
goods remitted to him, on pa5Tiient of the interest and commission usualty 
charged in the case of banking operations liquidated before maturity. 

The holder of the deposit bill may, if the goods figuring on it have been 
pledged, pay before the loan falls due the amount of the sumlent. If the cre¬ 
ditor do nof accept payment the holder of the deposit bill can remit the 
sum entered as a debt to the depository institution. In this case the in¬ 
stitution concerned will remit the deposited goods to the holder of the depo- 
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sit bill, and the stun remitted will remain at the disposal of the holder of 
the warrant. 

The .owners of the deposit bills will have, together with the holders 
of the correfiponding warrants, the right to demand that the deposit be 
divided into a certain number of parts or fractions, and that the cor¬ 
responding deposit bills be remitted for each of these parts. 

Institutions which are depositories of agricultural products may not 
store on the same premises or on contiguous premises goods capable of de¬ 
preciating each other. The stores of w'hich these institutions make use should 
be adapted to the best possible preservation of the deposited goods. Hol¬ 
ders of deposit or guarantee bills may examine, on the aforesaid premises, 
the goods figuring on these documents, and may take samples of such goods 
if their quality permit. These institutions may not undertake the purchase 
and sale of products analogous to those deposited with them. The govern¬ 
ment may at anj" time cause these companies and institutions, authorized 
to issue deposit bills, to be inspected, thus discovering whether whey work 
according to the provisions of the law and in the conditions permitted by 
the special authorization. 

The depository institutions, to which the decree we are examining re¬ 
fers, may also undertake the following business; 

i) the cleansing, preparation, classification, collection, distribution 
and packing of products, and analagous business; 2) the establishment of 
exchanges and the publication of price quotations. 

Thus when there is question of merchandise for which commercial 
practice has fixed determined cat^ories, these institutions may collect 
in their receptacles, silos or other fit plant the merchandise of different de¬ 
positors which belongs to one class, if this procedure be specified in the re¬ 
levant contracts. 


It is not easy to foresee for the present the results which the provisions 
we have examined will yield in practice. If however we judge by the favour 
with which the rural element in Spanish society has received this decree, a 
favour reflected in the appreciations of the agricultural press, these results 
cannot but be satisfactory. Certainly this decree does not pretend, any 
more than that of 15 July 1917, to be final. But it can be taken to be an 
attempt to adapt to the special agricultural economic conditions of Spain 
systems long since adopted in other countries in which they have had 
good results in profitably extending agricultural credit. Considered even 
from this modest point’K>f view, this tentative legislation is very important 
to the solution of so complex and so grave a problem in a country which 
is, like Spain, eminently agricultural. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

RURAI, PROPERTY AND THE PROBLEM OF COLONIZATION. 


OFFICIAI/ SOURCES: 

Rescisi6n' de Contratos de Arsekdamibnto y Caducidad de Ventas de Tierras FlS- 
CALEs {Rescinding ofConfretcis of Lease and Annulment of Sales of State Lands). Decree ot 
21 April 1917. BoleHn Ofieial dela Repiihhca]Argentina, 25tli year, No. 6,978. Buenos 
Ayres, i May 1917. * 

Rescisi6n de contratos de Arrbndamiento deTierras Fiscalbs en Santa Crttz eInicia- 
ci6n de Acciones Criminales {Rescinding of Contracts granting Leases of the State Lands 
of Santa Crus and Penal Actions taken)^ Decree' of 14 June 1917. Boletin Ofictal de la Ra. 
p^blica Argentina, 2$ih year, No. 724, Buenos Ayrts, 26 June 1917. 

BsTADfSTiCA AORfeoLA Z915-1916. Direcd6u General de Bstadistica y Bconomia Rural. M- 
nisterio de Agricullura de la Repdblica Argentina {Agncultuial Stattsiics 1915-1916. 
General JHrection of Stidistics and Rural Economy. Ministry of Agriculture of the Argen¬ 
tine Republid), Buenos Ayres, 1917, 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Rivarola (Mario): El regimen juridico de la iierra piiblica {Thi jurisdtetory System which 
relates to Public Lands) Revista. Argaiiina de Ciencias Politicas, Nos. 62, 63, 64, 67. 
Buenos Ayres, 1915-1916. 

Da Naci6n, Buenos Ayres, 1915, 1916, 1917. 


The solution of the problem of the division of lauds in the Argentine 
Republic has become more than ever grave and urgent. The privileged 
geographical position of this country, its climate which is favourable to the 
most varied crops and its abundant watercourses give it such sources of 
wealth that, were the value of these realized, very superior results to those 
which have hitherto been attained might be secured within a tew years. 
In recent years the cultivated area in Buenos Ayres, Santa Be, C6rdoba, 
Entre Rfos, Mendoza and Tucumdn has been largely extended. But lit¬ 
tle has been done in the other provin<^ which would be much more pro¬ 
ductive if they did not lack labour and capital. In Santiago del Estero, for 
example, there are great expanses of land on which sugar-cane, cotton, lu¬ 
cerne grass and roaize might be more intensively cultivated. In Jujuy 
sugar-cane is grown to a considerable extent but agricultural production in 
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general is weak. Only part of the lands of the province of Salta are planted 
with sugar-cane, vines and tobacco. The picturesque country of Misiones 
which might, since it is perhaps the most fertile in the whole republic, have 
a very high yield, is almost solely characterized by its production of the maU 
herb. Uraco and Formosa are known chiefly for their rich pasture-lands. 
The Central Pampas, which has an area of about a million hectares of which 
the abundant productivity has been proved, still includes very extensive 
properties which cannot be more profitably cultivated because they are not 
divided. In the Andes, Patagonia, also a fertile country, is largely a desert 
and, although something has been done of recent years, still waits for the 
value of its lands to be realized by reasoned and profitable colonisation. 

In these countries, which are favoured less than others by c lim ate, 
economical and rapid means of communication, the neighbourhood of mar¬ 
kets and other advantages, colonization is more difficult than in Buenos 
Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entre Rios, Mendoza and Tucum^n. It is more 
difficult and at the same time more urgent, in view of the sad conditions 
in which, in spite of the soil’s fertility, agriculturists find themselves. Some 
uninhabited districts should be populated with farmers who in going to 
them will know that they are not travelling to a desert and an uncertain 
future. 

The pressing need is therefore for an energetic colonization which will 
encourage above all the division of property. 


§ I. Sale of rural properties and tendi^ncy to subdivide them. 

An index to the present state of rural landownetship in Argentina is 
found in the movement of the alienations of land which have taken place 
in recent years. 

We give below a table showing for the five years from 1911 to 1915 the 
total number of sales of rural properties, the value of the properties sold, 
and the mortgages burdeniog Argentine rural property. 

Table I. — Sales of Rural Properties and Mori^(s^es consiUuled, 


Seles Mortgages 


Year 

Alta 

Value 

Area 

Value • 


hectares 

pesos m/n 

hcctaies 

pesos m/o 

1911 .... 

11.149,253 

396.837.383 

8.919.758 

281,137,532 

1912 .... 

8/559.248 

372.295.585 

10,515.712 

348,573,331 

1913 .... 

6,636,237 

298,932,633 

7.832,635 

285.958,857 

1914 .... 

5,672,510 

232.756.195 

8,107,519 

275.831.812 

1915 .... 

5.880,654 

217,921,627 

5,529.357 

142,902,445 

19XX-X915. . 

37,897.902 

1.518,743.423 

40,904,981 

1.334.403.977 
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These figures show that the area sold diminished in the first three and 
remained almost stationary in the last two years of the period considered. 
Mortgages did not increase in this period They rather diminished than 
otherwise in the latter years, which fact may indicate an inprovement in 
general economic conditions, doubtless due in part to the recent develop¬ 
ment of agricultural co-operation in Argentina. 

It IS therefore important to know what was the movement of these 
sales and mortgages in the different provinces, given the diversity of the 
economic conditions prevailing in each of them. 

Table n. — Sales and Mortgages of Rural Property. 

Quinquennial penod Z9Z1-X9Z5 Quinquennial period zgzx-zpzs 


Frovinoes 
and temtozies 

Axea 

of lands sold 

Value 

of lands sold 

Area of lands 
nouirtgaged 

Value of lands 
mortgaged 

— 

hectares 

pesos m/n 

hectares 

pesos m/n 

Buenos-Ayres . 

2,930,707 

433,462,935 

7,212,126 

501,411,099 

Santa Pd . . . 

3,394,206 

252,662,838 

3,624,632 

177,634,405 

Cdrdoba. . . « 

3,408,913 

344,162,473 

4,740,872 

230,420,457 

Bntre Rios ... 

975.312 

66,524,301 

x, 355,64X 

40,808,561 

Corrientes. . • 

134,350 

5,441,284 

136,7x1 

3,884,601 

Tucumin . . • 

541.1x9 

X9,3I3,6oo 

562,380 

21,678.305 

Mendoza . . . 

6,665,713 

154.5x4.92x 

4.465,748 

104,864,504 

San Juan . . . 

358,266 

10,962,561 

155.821 

6.024,579 

San I/ufs . • . 

1,371,721 

48,957.059 

1,832,800 

40,820,794 

Santiago del Rs* 
tero .... 

2,369,897 

33,848,613 

2,185,631 

27.037.443 

1/a Rioja . . . 

602,073 

2,39X,326 

361,922 

1,626,648 

Salta. 

1,874,108 

33,146,19# 

x, 673,333 

24,847.938 

Jujuy. 

823,200 

30,704,727 

488,643 

14,620,308 

Catamarca . . 

642,677 

i. 5 ox ,933 

163,506 

576,975 

Central Pampas. 

2,319.584 

74.753,846 

2,875,931 

63.034.705 

Rio Negro. . . 

3.078.654 

48,575,625 

2,964,687 

33,115,223 

Neuquen. . . . 

609,739 

5,901,264 

643,076 

4,267487 

Chaco. 

1,808,830 

26,898,704 

1,361,783 

22,765,703 

Misiones. . . . 

622,771 

5 .x 55,736 

742.503 

3,480,599 

Formosa. . . . 

364.847 

1,570,639 

209,677 

1,481,679 

Chubut .... 

1,282,543 

8.337,5x7 

558,428 

3.487.653 

Santa Cruz . . 

1,825,770 

18,461,700 

670,128 

6,524,311 

Tiexra del Ftiego 

322,901 

3403437 

— 

— 

Los Andes. . . 

— 

• 

— 

— 

Total. . . 

37,897,902 

x, 5 x 8,743.423 

40,904,981 

X,334.403.977 
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From this table it appears that the provinces in which there were most 
sales of rural properties were IMfendoza, OSrdoba, Santa Fe, Rio Negro, Bue¬ 
nos Ayres, Santiago del Estero, Central Pampas, Santa Cruz, Chaco and Chu- 
but. If we consider the sales effected in the previous five years, that is 
fipomigobtoigio, we find, taking them together, a diminution of the area 
sold. In this period 10,738,381 hectares were sold in the province of Men¬ 
doza, 6,447,996 hectares in that of C6rdoba, 4,918,691 hectares in that of 
Buenos Ayres, 4,257,555 hectares in that of Santiago del Estero, and 3,754,117 
hectares in that of Central Pampas; and therefore there was a 
marked diminution as compared with the period from 1911 to 1915* This 
diminution was not counterbalanced by the slight increases in some terri- 
•tories and provinces, as in Rio Negro, Chaco, Santa Fe and Catamarca ; and 
thus while from 1906 to 1910 the total area sold was 47,884,030 hectares, 
in the following five years it was 37,897,902 hectares, giving a difference of 
at least some 10,000,000 hectares. It shohld however be noted that while the 
value of the 47,885,030 hectares sold from 1906 to 1910 reached 1,222,319,912 
pesos m/n, that of the 37,897,902 hectares sold in the later quinquennial 
period was 1,518,743,423 pesos m/n. Thus alti^ether, in spite of the fact 
that the total area sold diminished by 20.8 per cent., the value of the rural 
properties sold increased by 24.2 per cent. This is confirmed by the course 
of mortgages which reached in the five years from 1906 to 1910 the total 
value of 751.974,633 pesos and burdened 34,368,281 hectares; and which 
from 1911 to 1915 reached the amount of 1,334,413,999 pesos and burdened 
41,004,871 hectares. 

This increase in the individual value of lands may be partly attributed 
to the speculation which was largely practised in Argentina, but it is also 
an outcome of other causes which Imve raised the actual value of the soil, 
such as^the development of systems of irrigation, the extension of railways, 
the feet that capital has become more avdlable for colonists by the exten¬ 
sion of credit, and finally the tendency to subdivide rural property which 
has become manifest of late yeStrs. We would like to study this subdivi¬ 
sion at length were the available statistical data regarding it more abundant 

The few data bearing on the subject which we have been able to bring 
together refer to the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Mendoza and 
Entre Rios. For the four first of these they extend only to 1934., as 
appears in Tables III and IV, but for the province of Entre Rios we 
have data for 1915 which show that in that year there were 14,475 pro¬ 
perties of an area of from 10 to 200 hectares, 4,774 of an area of from 300 
to 500 hectares, 119 of 10,000 hectares, and 71 which were more extensive^ 
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Tabi;b m. — Division of RurcA Property. 

_Ntuttljer of properties 


Area of properties 

Buenos Ayres 

jerenoe 
xpzi — 

- - % 

1914 

X 9 XZ 

DSEEereutt 

% 

from zo to 25 

liectaxes 

17.464 

14,001 

+ 24.7 

8,025 

5,67 z 

+ 41.5 

» 26 » 50 

9 

15.016 

14,191 

+ 5.8 

7,580 

5,045 

+ 50.2 

» 51 » zoo 

9 

10.117 

9,248 

+ 9*4 

7,556 

5,280 

+ 43.1 

> zoz » 200 

9 

7.483 

7,466 

+ 0.2 

7,493 

5,732 

+ 30.7 

» 20Z s 300 

9 

3,167 

3.850 

— 17*7 

3,239 

2,658 

+ 23.4 

» 30Z 8 650 

9 

5,267 

4,940 

+ 6.6 

3,987 

39870 

+ 3.0 

> 65Z 9 Z,250 

• 

. 3,297 

3,256 

+ 1*3 

1,760 

1,685 

+ 4-5 

9 Z25Z 9 2,500 

9 

2,382 

2,330 

- 5.8 

975 

992 

— Z.7 

9 250Z 9 5,000 

9 

1,627 

1,649 

— Z.3 

524 

6z9 

— 15.3 

j> 500Z 9 Z 0,000 

9 

857 

682 

+ 25.7 

22Z 

268 

— 17.5 

above zo,ooo 

9 

368 

306 

+ 20.3 

Z22 

147 

— ZjkO 

• 

Total . • 

• 67,043 

62,zz9 

+ 7.9 

42,482 

31,967 

+ 29.8 


,Tabi^ rV. — Division of Rural Property. 


Number of properties 


Area of properties 

1914 

zpix 

% 

19x4 

Santa Be 

Dxffezence' 
19x1 — 

— % 

from 

z to 

4 hectares 6,722 

5,093 

+ 32*0 

— 

— 

— 

j> 

5 ® 

9 » 

3,229 

2,224 

+ 45.2 

— 

— 

— 

B 

zo 9 

35 » 

3,339 

2^X98 

+ 51.9 

7.803 

6,876 

+13.3 


26 9 

50 9 

i, 4 X )7 

938 

+ 50.0 

7,592 

6,830 

+ 11.2 

1 

51 » 

ZOO • 9 

z,o6z 

632 

+ 67.9 

7,918 

7.276 

+ 8.8 

9 

zoz 9 

200 9 

680 

453 

+ 50.1 

8,Z2Z 

7,875 

+ 3.1 

9 

20Z 9 

300 9 

279 

z68 

+ 66.1 

3,144 

3,020 

+ 4.1 

9 

3OZ 9 

650 9 

363 

309 

+ 17.5 

2,397 

2,545 

- 5.8 

9 

65Z 9 

Z250 9 

202 

158 

+ 27.8 

Z,202 

1,263 

— 4.8 

9 

Z25Z 9 

2500 9 

154 

z62 

— 4.9 

773 

768 

+ 0.6 

9 

25OZ 9 

5000 9 

113 

II5 

— 1.7 

561 

566 

— 0.9 

9 

500Z 9 ZO,000 9 

80 

50 

+ 60.0 

Z98 

205 

—* 3-4 

above zo,ooo 9 

238 

137 

+ 73-7 

132 

136 

— 2.9 



Total . 

0 . 17,867 

12,647 

+ 41.3 

39,841 

37,360 

+ 6.6. 


As appears from these data, not only was the number of small proper¬ 
ties larger in 1914 than in 1911 —in Mendoza the number of rural proper¬ 
ties between 50 and 100 hectares in extent increased by 67 per cent. —but 
a tendency showed itself to subdivide small areas, as appears from the 
figures referring to properties of an area between 4 and 300 hectares. 
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§ 2 . The eand eaw and government intervention tor 
ITS rigorous application. 

In spite of this tendency towards the subdivision of lural property the 
problem of colonization has not yet been solved, for the greater part of the 
land is stiU in the hands of a small number of persons who are enormous 
landowners either in consequence of political events or as the efiEect of greedy 
speculation. The Argentine Republic has moreover never followed a true 
colonizing policy, and shortsighted action has often been taken, to the detri¬ 
ment of the people as a whole, in order to favour private interests. In the 
opinion of some jurists of the country itself the l^d laws are too complex 
and lack precision, and can even be turned to their own uses in given cases 
by speculators. 

It is not long since the General Direction of State Lands in Argentina 
made a careful examination of property titles, and found that 1,740,000 
hectares had been sold and let in large areas in contravention of the provi¬ 
sions of the land law No. 4,167. 

In article 2 of this law it is forbidden that any individual or body 
corporate take on lease more than 20,000 hectares and in article 9 that he 
buy more than 10,000 hectares. Leaseholders are obliged to manage their 
leaseholds personally ; and within two years from the time the contracffirst 
has force to keep live stodr of their own on them, in conformity with clause 
6 of artide 39 of this law which rules that this live stods: pastured on every 
league must be worth at least 2,000 pesos. 

The law also lays down that a contract of lease is untransferable ; and, 
by dause 5 of artide 39 that the right to buy at the expiry of a lease is trans¬ 
ferable only as an inheritance. Fraud practised to evade the law and to 
the prejudice of the laws of the State renders a transference, whether by 
sale or otherwise, null and void; and by the same clause 5 a contract of 
lease can be annulled at any moment if it be proved that it has been transfer¬ 
red from one individual to another when it has been drawn up by the inter¬ 
vention of a third party. 

This law allows grants and sales of land which contravene the pro¬ 
visions of the law and of the executive power to be declared void. In such 
case improvements and liquid capital go to profit the State, It is on the 
basis of this artide of the law that the executive promulgated two decrees, 
respectively on 21 April and 4 June 1917, because legal provisions were held 
to have been violated by the concessionaries andbuyeis of State lands in the 
territoryof Santa Cruz, and because such lands should therefore, by artide 
4 of the national constitution, return to the jurisdiction of the executive 
power and be subsequently conceded in accordance with legal provisions. The 
first of these decrees concerns an area of 725,568 hectares within which four 
concessions had been made, respectively of 255,568, 200,000, 75,000 and 
4,167 hectares. The second decree refers to an area of 1,067,062 hectares 
within which 1,015,000 hectares were conceded or sold, divided into* the fol¬ 
lowing concessions: i) 190,569 hectares; 2) 50,561 hectares; 3) 44,644 
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hectares; 4) 175,543 liectares; 4) 119,215 hectares; 6) 124,820 hectares, 
7) 141,610 hectares; 8) 212,500 hectares; and 9) 35,000 hectares. 

Thes two decrees have much the same provisious. They declare the 
contracts leasing these lands void, except where conditions as to population 
and other conditions of the contract are recognized to have been fulfilled, 
and they order the restitution of titles to the property The sales made are 
declared void and entries were made on the property register accordingly. The 
Ministry of Agriculture proceeded to take immediate seisin of the lands in 
question and the improvements made on them, and the pertinent penal ac¬ 
tions, to be taken in conformity with article*^ 64 and 65 of the federal law 
of 14 September 1863, were authorized. 


§ 3. JUSTIPICATION OP THE MEASURES ADOPTED 
BY THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 

We should notice that a portion of the lands which should, as an effect 
of the decrees we have examined, revert to the State domain were sold or 
let under the previous government Such sale does not in itself give the 
State the power to preserve a right of indefinite duration in the lands sold 
or let. Thus the purchaser becomes, sooner or later, master of that which 
the State, as a l^al person, has transferred to him. 

A question therefore arose as to whether the existing government had 
power to annul, by an act of authority, sales made by the previous govern¬ 
ment and concluded by the fulfilment of the stipulated terms and the trans¬ 
ference of full possession to the purchaser. This question was decided in the 
affirmative in accordance with the opinion not only of politicians but also of 
some economists in the country. These latter affirm that the State’s sales 
of lands differ from sales by individuals in which the seller gives up all 
his rights in the property sold, so that normally no remaining tie connects 
him with such property. The State, they say, as the agent and the legal 
representative of the public, cannot entirely rid itself of its rights in the real 
estate which it delivers to an individual who is part of such public, if this 
delivery is made with the object of realizing the value of the real estate 
in question in order to contribute to the growth of national wealth The State 
should always keep the right to cause the terms on which it has consented to 
cede a property, of which the value should gradually increase, to be observ¬ 
ed. Thus even if the State has ddivered the relevant property title to 
the purchaser, whose possession has thus been completed, it can still, if 
the terms of law No. 4,167 have not been observed, annul contracts drawn 
up by a previous government. It is indeed true that while a government 
retains its integrity through time, the persons constituting and represent¬ 
ing it vary; and if officials of today judge that their predecessors of 3resterday 
have compromised the position of the Treasury illegally, they should apply 
a remedy for che sake of public advantage and security. 

If lids be granted, the two decrees of which we have spoken are fully 
justified. If on the one hand they be deemed to be severe, on the other it 
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lias been recognized that they may effectively contribute to the solution 
of the grave problem of the parcelling of landed properties in that they will 
render a vast area available for sale in small lots. 


It is indubitable that with regard to the problem of the colonization of 
Argentina some progress has been made in recent years. If the tendency 
to parcel lands continue its constant progress, if the government ensure that 
the terms of the land law be observed in letting and selling contracts, and 
if severe action be taken against speculators, the problem will certainly be 
on the road to solution. 

But if the fundamental aspect of the problem of colonization is found 
in the parcelling of land, there are also other questions which must be an¬ 
swered and other conditions which must be encouraged before Argentina, 
which commands such a wealth of energy and resources, can become one 
of the greatest of agricultural countries. Contracts of lease and sale must 
be transformed so that a colonist may be attached to the land and not 
turned away from agricultural labour by his experiences or the illusive hope 
of realizing larger gains in another industry. Above all agricultuial credit, 
co-operation and mutuality must be fostered in their various forms, so that 
a large amount of capital be available for fche land as for other objects ; 
and steps must be taken to populate the country by the promulgation of 
suitable laws on emigration and immigration which will both encourage 
the inflow of foreign colonists and prevent the exodus of labotueis from the 
republic. Only thus will Argentina to able to occupy her true place in the 
economy of nations. 



MISCEE/IvANEOUS INFORMATION REI^ATING TO AGRICUI^TURAI/ 
ECXDNOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

FARM COI,ONIB.S FOR BISCHARGBD SOI,DIBRS IN ONTARIO. — Canadtzn Ftnattee 
Vol IR, No 4, Wumipeg, 20 Febiuaty 1918 

The govemxnent of Ontario has evolved a scheme for placing large num¬ 
bers of ex-Service men on the fertile and as yet largely undevdoped lands 
in Northern Ontario. A portion of this province, commonly known as 
the Qay Belt, extends west from the boundary between Ontario and Que¬ 
bec for a distance of about 400 miles. This belt of land varies in depth from 
twenty-five to more than a hundred miles. The soil is a rich day loam, 
free from rock and admirably adapted to mixed farming. The country is 
fairly well timbered and is well watered by numerous lakes and streams. 
The forests abound in game and fish are plentiful in the lakes and streams. 

Returned soldiers who wish to take advantage of the scheme should 
communicate with Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests in Ontario. 
Thdr applications will be examined by a committee on which the Depart¬ 
ment of Lands, Forests and Mines, the Department of Agriculture, fhe Mili¬ 
tary Hospitals Commission, the Great War Veterans' Assodation, the Sol¬ 
diers' Aid Commission, the Canadian Patriotic Fund Committee and the 
Vocational Training School are represented. Men who pass the medical 
examination and whose applications the examining committee approve are 
sent to the agricultural training depot, established on the government 
experimental farm at Monteith, which is on the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railroad, 444 miles north of Toronto and 35 miles south of 
Cochrane. Comfortable temporary quarters have been erected on this 
farm, and a permanent school, wich will accommodate nearly one hundred 
men, has also been built. Competent instructors will give the men every 
opportunity to become versed in all branches of farming, and they will 
also acquire experience in clearing land, logging, and all kinds of bush work. 

From time to time, as they are considered sufficiently profident to suc¬ 
ceed as settlers, they will be transferred to the farm colony established at 
Kapuskasing, 70 miles west of Cochrane, or one of the colonies which will 
be established later. 

The large area set aside for them in the neighbourhood of Eapuskas- 
, ing lies along the line of'the National Transcontinental Railroad and in the 
heart of the best day-belt country Already twenty houses, forming a 
village, have been built for some of the married men engaged in the prel mi- 
nary clearing and thdr families, as well as a dormitory and cook-house for 
fifty men. A government store, a superintendent's residenct and office and 
other necessary buildings are also in existence Roads will be made to 
serve the needs cf the settlement, and school accommodation and a hall 
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to serve as a public meeting-place in each community will be provided. A 
central colony farm will be established in each community, and on it suitable 
barns will be erected and a stock of horses, cattle and sheep will always be 
kept. There will always be on it a number of horses and a complete outfit 
of the heavier farm implements, such as binders, mowers and threshing ma¬ 
chines, and these will be available for settlers who will thus be able to avoid 
a large expenditure on stock and implements in their first year or two of 
settlement. 

One hundred acres, of which ten have been cleared, will be allowed to 
each settler without charge. The government proposes to make, when neces¬ 
sary, a loan which will not exceed $ 500 to pay for housing, machinery, tools 
and live stock and to help a settler generally to improve his holding. Any 
such advance, whether in the form of stock, buildings or otherwise, will 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum and will be repayable 
within twenty years. No pa3nnent, whether of principal or interest, will 
be required within three years of the date of the advance. A lien on the 
settler’s holding and chattels will be taken as security. 

At the expiry of five years from the date at widch the ex-soldier 
actively participates in the scheme he will, if he have performed certain 
obligations as a settler, be entitled to receive a patent from the crown. 

Transportation of the men from Toronto to Monteith and to the farm 
colonies is provided by the government, and provision will also be made for 
transporting their families and household efEects when their homes are ready 
to be occupied. 

While the men are being trained and while they are working in parties 
to make the ten-acre clearings on each lot, such of them as are single are 
paid at the rate $ 2.50 for a working day. The rate of pay for married men 
or men with dependents is | i.io a day, with an additional grant of $20 
a month in Keu of the separation allowance paid by the Dominion govern¬ 
ment to the wives of men on active service, an allowance of $6 a month for 
every child under the age of sixteen, and an allowance of $5 a month for the 
wife in lieu of that received by soldiers* wives from the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund. The total maximum of these monthly grants and allowances is 
fixed at $3^, and the minimum amount of pay and allowances to be re¬ 
ceived by any married man is $65 a month. 

GBJBiAX BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION IN 19x6-1917. — Report of the Irish Land 
Commissioners for the Period from zst Aprtl 1916 to sisi Mtrch 1917. — Dublin, His 
3 Haj€Sty*s Stationery Office, 19x8. 

The Irish Land Commissioners, who have recently issued their report 
for the year ending 31 March 1917, deal principally with business of two 
kinds: the fi x i ng of fair rents, and the purchase of land from landlords by 
the occupiers under the several Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts (i). 

(x) See on this subject an arUclfi by Francis W, « The Congested Districts 

of Ireland and the Work of the Congested Districts Boaxd", in our issue for Pri>niar7 
1915. page 103. 
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A. The Fixing of Fa%r Fevd^. — Rents are fixed in the case of holdings 
which have not previously been subject to such procedure, that is, in the 
received phrase, they are fixed for a " first statutory term Rents are 
also determined for holdings for which fixed rents have already been paid 
for one or more statutory terms, that is they are determined for a second 
or for a third statutory term. 

Between i April 1916 and 31 March 1917 the commission fixed rents 
for 104 holdings let by the year which had not thus been dealt with before, 
and these rents therdore became payable for a firzt statutory term. The 
new rents were in every case less than those formerly due, the average re¬ 
duction effected being one of 8.5 per cent. In the same year the commis¬ 
sion reduced the rent of two leaseholds in County Kildare, on an average 
hy 5.2 per cent., the new rent being also payable for a first statutory term. 
Under the Redemption of I^tnd (Irdand) Act 1891 the commission reduced 
for a fiLrst statutory term the rent of two holdings in County Femanagh, 
two in County Dublin and one in Meath, on an average by 14.2 per cent. 
Finally the Chvil Bill Courts notified the commission that they had fixed 
judicial rents for a first statutory term for 28 holdings, the average re¬ 
duction of rent effected being one of 19.9 per cent. 

For a second statutory term the commission fixed rents in 1916-1917 
for 171 holdings The second judicial rent thus determined was in every 
case less than that previoudy ^ed for a first statutory term, the average 
difference being one of 13.2 per cent. The Civil Bill Courts similarly fixed 
for 26 holdings rents which were on an average less by 13.1 per cent, than 
those previoudy fixed for a first statutory term. 

For a third statutory term the commission reduced, on an average by 
12.2 per cent., the rents which had previoud.y been fixed for a second 
statutory term for no less than 243 holdings; and the Civil Bill Courts ef¬ 
fected a similar reduction, averaging 84 per cent., for 22 holdings. 

In addition agreements fixing fair rents were in some cases made be¬ 
tween landlords and tenants. Such agreements for a first statutory term 
were lodged with the commission in 218 cases in which rents had been re¬ 
duced, on an average, by 10.3 per cent. Ninety-seven similar agreements 
reduced for a second statutory term rents previously fixed for a first term, 
on an average by 12.7 per cent.; and 199 agreements for a third statutory 
term reduced, on an average by 8.5 per cent,, rents previously fixed for a 
second term. 

Lastly the commission heard 85 appeals against rents fixed by itself 
for a first statutory term, 97 against rents so fixed for a second statutory 
term and 326 against those so fixed for a third statutory term; and in 
the event modified the fixed rents as follows: 
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ProYiace 

Appeals against first { 
fixed rent i 

Appeals against second 

fix^ rent 

Appeals a{ 
fixed 

Sainst third 
rent 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
In lent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Ulster. 

1 

^3 

1 

— 7-3 

47 

+ 1.7 

• 168 

+ 4.2 

r^nstex. 

9 

— i-t 

13 

— 5.1 

22 

— 0.34 

Connanglit. 

19 

+ 12.3 

3 

— 4.1 

— 

— 

Munster. 

44 

+ 0.65 

34 

—2.5 

136 

— 0.18 

Total . . . 

85 

+ 2.1 

97 

— 1.9 

326 

+ 1.38 


Eighteen similar appeals against rents fixed by the Civil Bill Courts 
for a first statutory term, five against rents these courts had fixed for a 
second statutory term, and 14 against rents they had fixed for a third 
statutory term were heard. These appeals had the following results: 


Province 

Appeals against first 
fixed rent 

1 Appeals against second 

1 fixed rent , 

Appeals against third 

1 fixed rent 

Number 

1 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

1 Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

1 

Nund>er 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

1 

Ulster. 

■ 

1 

1 




lydnster. 


+ 4-5 

— 

— 

2 

— 4-2 

Coxmauglit. 


— 

3 

+ 30.9 

4 

+ 20J> 

Monster. 

■1 

-I- 12.0 

2 

+16.7 

8 

+ 0.88 

Total . . . 

H 

+ 5-1 

5 

+ 19.9 

14 

+ 0.19 


Thus in 1916-1917 the Irish I^and Commissioners reduced directly 
or indirectly the rents of 1,115 holdin g s and heard 545 appeals against 
fixed rents. All the available figures show however that such activity 
of theirs was less than it had been in the previous year. 

The following tables summarize the effect on the whole rental of Ire¬ 
land of the fix i n g of judicial rents from the time this process was first le¬ 
galized in 1881 until 31 March 1917: 
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Rents fixed for a Ftrst Statutory Term from i88i to 1917. 


Pzovmoe 

i 

Number 

of 

cases 
in VTluch 
tents were 
fixed 

Acreage 

Former rent 

Judicial ren 

Percentage 

of 

reduction 

1 


Acres Roods Poles 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

S 

D 


Ulster . . . 

163,788 

3,595,766 3 

18% 

2,300,327 

5 


1,846,093 

15 

0 

19.7 

I^eisistcr . 

63,9g7 

2,580,443 0 

I 

2,121,971 

7 

8 

1,698,095 

4 

0 

20.0 


83,057 

1,89^,389 3 


922,873 

2 

7 

730,249 

7 

8 

2a9 

Munster . . 

71,202 

3,293,992 0 

31 

2,184,642 

I 

3 

1,699,085 

10 

3)& 

Z2JZ * 

Total . . . 

382,044 

11,366,590 3 

XI 

7,529,8x3 

16 

9H 

5,973,523 

x6 


20.7 


Rents fixed for a Second Statutory Term. 


Province 



Rents before 

creation of first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for first 

statutory term 

Renta fixed 

for second 

statutory term 

Percentage 
of ' 

reduction 
of first 
to second 
rent 




£ S D 

£ 8 D 

£ SB 


Ulster . • . 

74,740 

1,703,295 * 3354 

1,245,069 5 6 

1,002,264 xz zo 

779»477 2 5 

22.2 

T^finster . . 

18,280 

875,173 0 26 

777,724 27 23^ 

622,573 22 10% 

529,773 0 3 

16.5 

Connaught . 

ws* 

673,245 2 14 

359,986 410J4 

279,969 9 10 

230,8x6 8 2 

176 

Munster . . 

22,884 

1,170,644 2 38 

865,955 25 7 

673,222 2 9 

549^605 19 10 

18.3 

Total . . . 

143,688 

4,422,258 1 31% 

3,239,726 3 2 

2,577,928 17 3% 

i 

2,079^672 10 8 

19.3 


Rents fixed for a Third Statutory Term. 


Proivinoe 

Number 

of 

in which 
rents were 
fixed 

Acreage 

Rents fixed 

for a first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for a second 

statutory term 

Rents fibred 

for a third 

statntoxy term 

Percentage 

of 

reduction 

of 

second 

to 

third rent 



Acres RoodsPoles 

£ SB 

£ SB j 

£ SB 


Ulster . . . 

3,639 

94,255 0 20 

65414 6 0 

49.174 22 0 

44,603 14 9 

9-2 

I^einster . . 

382 

20,494 0 36 

17/M3 24 8 

23,733 22 20 

Z2,884 zo 3 

6a 

Connangh^ . 

648 i 

26,523 0 21 

7,666 2 zz 

6450 5 12 

5432 23 5 

13.1 

Munster . . 

802 

44452 0 0 

27488 13 5 

21,913 0 5 

29404 18 11 

10.1 

Total . . . 

5,471 

175,623 I 37 

1x7424 27 0 

91,071 xo 2 

82,624 17 11 

93 
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B. The Purchase of Land. — In 1916-1917 the commission received 
784 applications from tenants, all in the south and west of Ireland, for 
advances in cash wherewith to buy their holdings from their landlords. 
The particulars of these applications, which were in every case for a loan 
of the whole purchase money, were as follows: 


iNiuiiber Nmnber 


Province 

1 of 

1 loans 
appfied 

of 

estates 
to be 
boo^t 

1 

i Area 


' Rent 

1 

1 

Fnrchase money 


1 


Acres Soods 

Fdies 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

CoDJiaii^t. . . . 

735 

37 

18^6 3 

3 

6.340 

15 

5 

156,200 

lU^ster. 

49 1 

1 

1 798 3 

32 

265 

8 

3 

4.621 

Total . . . 

784 ! 


tI9.I25 2 

35 

6.606 

3 

8 

160,821 


Forty-eight similar applications were made for loans of guaranteed 
3 per cent, stock, again chiefly for the purpose of bu3nng land in Connaught 
and Munster: 



Heven loans in cash and six in guaranteed 3 per cent, stock were is¬ 
sued for the purch^ of holdings in Connaught and Mimster.the whole 
irarchase money being advanced in every case. These Inatifi were as fol- 
lows: 
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Loans in Cash. 


Province and County 

Nmnher 

of loans 

Area 

Rent 

Putdbase money 




£ 

s 

D 


£ 

Coimaiight: 








a 

Leitrim. 

9 

201 

3 31 

65 

12 

6 


1,344 

Rosconixiion.... 

I 

93 

I 29 

74 

0 

0 


1.523 

Munster: 









Cork. 

1 

73 

2 20 

46 

5 

6 


960 

Total . . . 

II 

369 

0 0 

185 

18 

0 


3.827 


Loi 

ms in 

3 per cent. 

Stock. 





Connaught: 









l^eitrim...... 

3 

50 

2 2 

14 

15 

0 


279 

Rosoonunou. . . . 

I 

28 

X I 

14 

10 

0 


146 

Munster: 









Keny. 

2 

185 

3 27 

79 

6 

6 


1.875 

Total . . . 

6 

264 

2 30 

108 

II 

6 

« 

2,100 


The purchase price of the holdiug in Roscommon for which an advance 
of stock was made was equivalent only to the rent of lo.i years, that of the 
holding in I/eitrim for which there was a like advance to the rent of 18.9 years. 
In all the other cases the purchase price was the rent of a little more than 
twenty years. 

In addition advances were made for the purchase of demesnes of 
estates previously bought by the Congested Districts Board of Irdand, as 
follows: 


Province and County 

Under Act of 1903 

Under Act of 1909 

NmniDer 

of 

loans 

Area 

Parebase 

xnoney 

Number 

of 

loans 

Area 

Puidiase 

money 


■ 

Acres 

Roods Poles 

£ 

■1 

Acres 

Roods Poles 


Connaught: 

n 





■ 





Galway .... 

B| 

43 

3 

10 

515 

B 

54 

2 

20 

822 

Lriltrim .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Mayo. 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1,050 

0 

29 

13.568 

Roscommon . . 


251 

I 

23 

1,800 

— 

^B 

^B 

— 

— 

Munster: 

B 










Clare. 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 



28 

1.478 


2 

295 

0 

33 

2,315 

5 


H 

37 

15,868 
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To the Congested Districts Board advances ware made for the purchase 
of an estate in County Galway and another in County Mayo. 

The total advances made to tenants for the purchase of land from 
landlords from 1891 to 31 March 1917 have been as follows: 


Advances in Cask. 


Piovixiee 

Nranliet 

of 

loans 

Area of lands 

Bent 

Pnitbase 

money 

Amonnt 

of 

loans 



Acres Hoods Poles 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

£ 

XTlster. 

V 54 

4*,637 3 

16 

14,349 

I 

3 

3*0.634 

308,153 

I^einster. 

562 

17,888 0 

17 

10,797 

3 

3 

214,144 

208,411 

Comiaxight.. 

8.638 

181,283 3 

17 

57.748 

16 

II 

1,268,873 

1,262,920 

Munster. 

1.978 

65,1361 

3 

34.884 

4 

9 

493.087 

489,455 

Total . . . 

13.14a 

306.946 0 

3 

107,779 

6 

2 

a.386,738 



Adoances in Guaranteed three per cent. Stock 



Ulster. 

310 

5.693 3 

35 

2,066 

' 7 

7 

44.857 

44.7*8 

IfCinster. 

49 

*.953 * 

x6 

1.096 

9 

3 

3 *.I 53 

21,020 

Munster. 

68 

1,426 0 

17 

563 

7 

6 

*<^781 

*0.774 

Ctamai^t. 

100 

5.816 3 

2 

2,336 

14 

2 

46.023 

46/117 

Total . . . 

527 

14.888 3 

30 

6,062 

18 

6 

132,813 

122,529 


The figures diow that almost the whole purchase money hay been ad 
vanced. The prices in ihe case of the holdings for which <*asb bafs bemi 
advanced have been equal, on an averse, to the rental of 21.2 years ; in 
the case of those for which stock has been advanced to tbaf of 20.3 years. 
In the former case the average price has been less than ninptp<»n years’ 
rent c^y in County Cavan (18.8 years), Bhig’s County (18.9 years), ami 
Counties Louth (16.2 years), Westmeath (18.7 years), Clare (jc8.5 years), 
and Waterford (16,1 years); in the case of land for which stock has bear 
advanced it has been less than nineteen years* rent in Counties Donegal 
(18.9 years) and Kilkenny (13.0 years). King’s County (16.6 years) and Coun¬ 
ties WicHow (17.3 years), Galway {15.4 years) and Chtre (18.7 yea^). 

From X903 to 31 M a r c h 1917 total loans for purchases of d^nesnes 
on estates previoudy bought by the Congested Districts Board have b ee u 
^ follows: • 
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Betweea 1899 and 31 Iiiarch 1917 there have been made to the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board a total of thirty-five advances in cash, amounting 
to £274,926, for the purchase of two estates in Ulster, twenty-eight in Con¬ 
naught and three in Munster ; and nineteen advances in 3 per cent, stock, 
amoTmting to £90,891, for the purchase of seventeen estates in Connaught 
and two in Munster. Thus the board has been enabled to buy altogether 
fifty-four estates. 

The following advances have been made by the commission on resales 
by the Congested Districts Board of estates which the latter bought with 
money advanced under the I<and Purchase Acts of the period from 1891 
to 1909: 


j 

County 

Nunberofiesales 

Area In acres 

Purchase jxumey 

Advances made 




£ 

£ 

Bonegal. 

573 

6.470 

38.493 

37.39a 

Galwfity. 

883 

21,650 

182,982 

181,922 

. 

X 

44 

0 515 

515 

JMbyc. 

6,492 

146,536 

735,864 

7*9,536 

Roacommon . . . 

2^57 

47.355 

38 *.a 95 

380,870- 

Sligo. 

453 

10,117 

84,49a 

84,49a 

Claxe. 

I 

106 

1.478 

1.478 

Cork ...... 

88 

*.405 

13,094 

13.094 

Retry. 

783 

*7,179 

136,974 

136,634 

Total . . . 

11.731 

*61,862 

1.576,187 

1,366,133 
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« * 

Z, LAND SETXLEilENT BY ]EX-SaeR\"ICE MEN IN ENGLAND AND WALES. — 
Board of A°ncultur& and Fisheriesz Annual Report of Proceedin%s under the Small 
Holdings Colonies Act, 19x6, for the year 1917- 

A. The Colomes. 

The Board which came into existence under the Small Holding Colonies 
Act, 1916, was authorized to acquire altogether 6,000 acres on which to 
found agricultural colonies for discharged soldirs and sailors. The report 
of the proceedings of this Board in 1917 shows that the whole authorized 
extent of land had been acquired by the end of that year. The Board's 
officers inspected and reported on a number of estates and of these four 
were finally chosen as suitable to form the sites of colonies. The Depart¬ 
mental Committee on I/and Settlement for Soldiers and Sailors had repor¬ 
ted that it would generally be found necessary to buy the land needed for 
farm colonies; but that advantage ought to he taken 01 any opportunities 
which might present themselves to acquire suitable land on long leases, as 
in this way the capital sunk in establishing the settlements would be reduced 
as much as possible. The Board has accordingly acquired two estates in 
England on lease from the crown, but for the other two colonies, one in 
England and one in Wales, it has had to buy estates. 

In general it is intended that the colonies of small holdings which 
are founded should conform to one of three types, that is that they should 
be devoted to fruit growing and market gardening, to dairy fanning or 
to mixed farming. 

It is intended that a cottage should be erected on or near each holding, 
and for the sake of economy these cottages are b.ing built on one plan. 
Outbuildings have as yet not been begun, for it is anticipated that it will 
be possible to use for them many military hutments, and thus effect a sav¬ 
ing in the rent which tenants wi^ have to pay. 

In establishing the colonies on a sound economic basis the Board has 
been considerably handicapped, for the cost of building has increased by 
about 70 per cent, during the war and the rate of interest on loans for small 
holdings is now 5 ^percent. These circumstances will probably hamper the 
Board's enterprise for the next few years. 

Pairington Crown Colony. — In our issue for December 1916 (i) we 
gave some account of the proposed establishment of this colony. 

The land is held on a crown lease for 99 years at a yearly rent of £3,277. 
The original proposal, to divide the land into some sixty small holdings and 
a central farm, h^ been abandoned for the present, as the Board decided that 
the estate could most advantageously be worked on a profit-sharing basis 
until practical experience had decided to what extent the heavy warp land 
wasadaptedfortheintensivecropsnecessaryon small holdings. The estate 


(i) Page 134 
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is therefore beingf armed as a whole, under a director who took up his residence 
at Patrington on q May 1917. It is anticipated that it will eventually sup¬ 
port some sixty settlers, as was originally planned. For the present, the 
cultivation mostly depends on local labour and on soldiers temporarily re¬ 
leased from the army. 

The Housing Organization Society, appointed to act as agents for the 
Board, has erected fifteen pairs of cottages on the estate, is erecting 
eight further pairs, and has effected various alterations and repairs to 
existing buildings. 

Crown Estate, Holbeach. — This estate of 1,000 acres in the Holland di¬ 
vision of Lincolnshire has also been acquired from the Crown on a lease 
of 99 years. The rent is £1,623 a year. 

The land is well adapted, as regards its soil and situation, to market¬ 
gardening, for which it is intended. It is proposed tg divide it into holdings 
of about ten acres' each, and to accommodate altogether about 80 settlers. 
Suitable cottages and buildings are being provided for each cottage, the 
building contract having been put out in this case to competitive tender. 

Possession of this estate was obtained on the nth of last October, but 
arrangements with the quitting tenants allowed building to begin at the 
end of the previous April. So far two holdings have been allotted and the 
rest of the estate is being farmed as a whole. 

Health HiU Estate, Salop, —This property, which comprises about 1,150 
acres and formed part of the Duke of Sutherland's Lilleshall estate, has re¬ 
cently been bought by the Board for £40,000. Possession was to be obtained 
at Lady Day, 1918, and plans for the development of the land have not 
yet been completed; but it is estimated that it will provide about forty 
small holdings to be utilizedior dairy-farming and market-gardening. 

Pembrey Carmerthen, — The Board has agreed, after consultation 
with the Welsh Agricultural Committee and subject to the completion of a 
formal contract, to buy for £30,000 an estate of 1,345 acres at Pembrey. 
It is expected that possession of this colony, which will provide for about 
sixty settlers, will be obtained at Michaelmas. 

B, The Colonists, 

The Board's first consideration in deciding upon the applications for 
holdingswhichit receives is the question of the capacity of the applicants 
to earn a living on the land. It will therefore be able to provide only for 
a small number of disabled men. The colonies are not intended as a 
provision for disabled men but as an experiment in the grouping of small 
holdings. 

, The Board has prepared a special form which is filled in by applicants 
for land. Afterwards they are interviewed at some convenient centre, 
their third dass railway fares to this place being paid when necessary, and 
their fitness to become small holders is investigated. If they promise wdl 
and have been discharged from the army, arrangements axe made for them 
to begin work on the colony they prefer. As a rule an accepted applicant 
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will have to work for wages on a colony for a year before he is finall 
allotted a holding. 

The Departmental Committee on Land Settlement for Soldiers and 
Sailors did not recommend that capital should be advanced to men wish¬ 
ing to become small holders, and the Board has no power to make such 
advances. It is satisfactory that a considerable number of the applicants 
for land have capital which in some cases is adequate. Out of the 178 cases 
with which the Board has dealt, 54 applicants have possessed capital 
not exceeding £50,42 from £50 to £100,26 from £100 to £zoo, 13 from £200 
to £400, and only 43, or less than a fourth, no capital at all. 

Some applicants have wished to buy holdings on the colonies. This is 
impossible whefe the land is held on lease, as at Patrington and Holbeach ; 
but where the Board owns the freehold it has power, subject to Treasury 
sanction and to the provisions of Section 12 of the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Act, 1908, to sell it to the occupiers who may pay for it by periodical 
instalments spread over a term of years. 


3. a scheme to provide home-grown timber. 

The final report of the forestry Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee (Cd. 8881) has been issued. It recommends a comprehensive 
scheme for national afforestation, and the Minister of Reconstruction is 
carefully considering how far and in what way effect may be given to the 
proposals. The Sub-Commitee was appointed by the Prime Minister in 
July, 1916. 

The Committee recommend a scheme of State planting which in an 
emergency would keep the United Kingdom independent of imported tim¬ 
ber for three years on a present-day war basis of consumption. The total 
cost for the first ten years would be about £ 3,500,000 allowing not only for 
the direct cost of afforestation but for all incidental charges. Against 
this expenditure must be considered not the financial return on the capital, 
W'Mch, though certain, would be distant, but the sum that it has cost us 
during this war through the enormously enhanced prices of imported tim¬ 
ber. During 1915 and 1916 alone we paid £ 37,000,000 more than its pre¬ 
war value for the timber we imported. “ Such a sum ", say the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Committee, “ would cover several times over any possible loss which 
could be incurred on a well conducted afforestation scheme ”. 

More important from a war point of view than cost was the amount 
of tonnage absorbed by these imports, which the report states at 7,000,000 
net tons of shipping, equivalent to approsdmatdy 14,000,000 tons dead 
weight. The proportion got from the Empire fdl from 22 per cent, in 
1899 to 10 per cent, in '1913. The practical utility of afforestation at home 
is proved by the fact that 90 per cent, of our imports are the soft woods of 
coniferous trees which could be grown in this country. 

The Reconstruction Committee estimate that there are not less ‘ <’haTi 
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three and probably more than five million acres of land utilized for rough 
grazing but capable of gro*vring first-dass timber of the same character 
as that imported. Of this area 2,000,000 acres could be put under timber 
without decreasing the home production of meat by more than o 7 per 
cent., and it would ultimatdy give emplo3naient to at least ten tim^ the 
number of men now employed by grazing. 

The Scheme. — The scheme which the Committee recommend pro¬ 
poses to afforest 1,770,000 acres. Taking 80 years as the average rotation, 
two thirds of the whole should be planted in the first 40 years. From the 
15th year onwards the scheme would begin to provide pit-wood from the 
quicker growing species on the better kinds of moimtain land. By the 
40th year the plantations made in the first 10 years alone would contain 
enough timber to keep our pits supplied in emergency for two years at the 
present rate of consumption. The total cost tor the first 40 years may be 
£15,000,000. After that time the scheme should be self-supporting. The 
whole sum involved is therefore less than half the direct loss incurred during 
the years 1915 and 1916 through dependence on imported timber. 

The report points out that if the Government should wish to employ 
the maximum number of men discharged from the Services during the period 
of demobilization, the rate of planting might be greatly speeded up. The 
Committee propose that at least 150,000 acres of the initial 250,000 should 
be planted by direct State action, and that for the remainder (left to local 
bodies and private landowners) there should be State assistance and control. 

We do not believe (says the report) that State afforestation means expen¬ 
sive and inefficient action. On the contrary, we have the long eaperience 
of all the countries in which afforestry has reached a high pitch of devdop- 
ment, and the promising methods of management in certain of the Crown 
woods of recent years, to prove the opposite 

The Committee's scheme of State control and management is to create 
a special authority, a Forestry Commission represented by a Parliamentary 
Commissioner in the House of Commons. The Commission would consist 
of six members, three of them whole-time salaried officials, the others un¬ 
paid. There would be consultative committees for England, Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and Iidand. 

For carrying out the scheme, forest officers, foresters and foremen would 
be required and would have to be trained. Forest officers would be inspec¬ 
tors engaged on survey, planting plans, supervision of planting, and advisory 
and experimental work. It is estimated that the service would require 
60 officers by the fifth year of operation. Probably 20 reliable men with a , 
good knowledge of Bntisli conditions would be available at the outset. 
These men would have to be university trained and the standard necessary 
is that represented by a good honours degiee in science 

It is recommended that the Forestry Commission should midertake 
the general control of forestry education, and should maintain “ demonstra¬ 
tion woods ” for practical work. 

The increase of population on the land under the Committee’® scheme 
would be considerable. It is estimated that it would result ultimately 
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ia the settlement on the soil of not less than 25,000 families, or 125,000 per¬ 
sons in all. 

War necessities, — The necessities of war govern the whole report. 
A few passage may be quoted from the general summing-up of the military 
case for afforestation 

“ We have, to speak plainly, run risks against which every other con¬ 
siderable country has long taken care to protect herself 

** The war has disclosed no demand which could not have been satisfied 
by timber grown in this country with its favourable soil and climate and 
abundance of waste land 

It is only a question of time before the whole of the country's growing 
timber which is fit for commercial use must disappear. The result is a 
depletion which the Government cannot afford to neglect. This country, 
poorer in timber at the beginning of the war than any other European coun¬ 
try except Portugal, will be more destitute still at its close. Even if every 
acre fdled is replanted, it will be many years before the present output 
can be repeated 


RUGOBRI AI/FREDO, giexente responsabile. 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin or the Institute and Summary op the Internaiionae Treaty. 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute 
It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall; 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic inforfiiation concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

1&) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

[c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

[d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the r^ons infected, the progress oi the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(<?) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insuranoe and credit; 

{/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STAT^. 

A STATISTICAI, ENQUIRY 
INTO CO-OPERATIVB ORGANIZATION {concluded). 


§ 9. Summary of laws on co-operation op the various states. 

We will conclude this paper by summaiiziug the chief provisions of 
the laws which r^^ate co-operation in the difteient States of the Union. 

Alabama. 

Scope and purpose of an association: Mutual aid, benefit, industry. 
Number who may organize: Rive or more. 

Riling of articles of incorporation: With judge of jirobate in county in 
which principal place of business is situated. 

Riling fee: As for other corporations. Judge of probate shall receive 
15 cents per lOO words and $ 3.50 for examining articles. 

Management: Not less than five directors. 

Capital stock: Not less than $ 5,000. 

Camfornia. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize; Rive or more. 

Riling of articles of incorporation: Clerk of county in which the prin- 
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cipal place of business is situated, a copy with the Secretary of State. 
Filing of amendments: With clerk of county. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Transfer of memerships: May be transferred by board of directors. 
Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or by prosy: May be provided for in by-laws. 
Distribution of profits: According to by-laws. 

Dissolution: Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 

Colorado. 


Non-Stock: 

Scope and Purpose: Producing, preserving, drying, canning, shipping 
or marlating of agricultural, viticultural, hortiailtural, dairy or apiarian 
products. 

Number who may organize: Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State and 
Recorder of Deeds in county in which the principal place of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee $15 to Secretary of State 

Filingof amendments; With Secretary of State and with clerk of county. 

Capital stock: Non-stock 

Transfer of memberships: May be transferred with the consent of 
the board of directors 

Voting: Each member one vote 

Voting by mail and by proxy: No votit^ by proxy. By-laws may pro¬ 
vide for voting by mail. 

Dissolution: Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 

Capital Stock: 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize; 10 or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State. 

Filing fee: As for corporations in general. 

Stock ownership: May be limited by by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws: 

Connecticut. 

Sco;^ and purpose: Trade or any lawful mercantile, mechanical, ma¬ 
nufacturing or agricultural business. 

Number who may organize: Seven or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation; With town derk In town in which 
business is conducted. 

Management: President> treasurer and board of not less than five di¬ 
rectors. 

Capital stock: Not to exceed $ 50,000. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 
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Stock ownership: Limited to $ i,ooo. 

Purchase of business of other associations: Two or more associations 
formed under this Act may consohdate. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits: According to by-laws, provided that lo per 
cent, of net profit be appropiiated to a reserve fund until it equals 20 per 
cent, cf the capital stock. 

Dissolution: Upon request of two thiids of members. 

Annual r^orts: To be made to the Secretary of State. 

FXorida. 

Scope and -purpose: Producing, preserving, drying, packing, shipping 
or marketing of horticultural and agricultural products. 

ISTumber who may organize: Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: As for other corporations. 

Management: Not less than three directors. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships: By permission of the board of directors. 

Voting: As provided by the articles of incorporation. 

Voting by proxy: May be provided for in the by-laws. 

Dissolution: Upon written request by two thirds of the votes. 

IWNOIS. 

Scope and purpose: General mercantile, manufacturing and produc¬ 
ing business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation With Secretary of State. 

Filing of amendment: With Secretary of State and Recorder of Deeds in 
county in which pnnapal place of business is situated. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
vice-president and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be combined. 

Capital stock: Shares not less than $ 5 or more than i 100 in value. 

Stock ownership: Liiaiited to five shares. 

Transfer of sto^: By-laws may provide that corporations shall have 
first right to purchase any stock for ^e. 

Purchasing business of other associations: By a two-thirds vote of at 
least two thirds of the members the corporation may invest its surplus 
to the extent of 25 per cent, of its paid-up capital in the capital stock of 
other co-operative associations, and the board of directors may invest a 
maximum of 10 per cent, of the paid-up capital in the same manner. 

Voting by and by proxy: A vote by mail counts if the voter has 
been notified in writing and it is accompanied by a copy of the motion. 
Proxies may be appointed by wnting. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Annual reports: To be made to Secretary of State before i March. 
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Provisions for existing organizations: They may come under this 
Act by filing a sworn statement that members have decided to do so by 
a majority of at least two thirds. 

Useof word" co-operative ": No corporation formed after the passage 
of this Act may use the word unless it complies with this Act. 

Indiana. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Twenty-five or more. 

Filing of articles of incoiporation: With Secretary*’ of State. 

Filing fee: As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership: May be limited by by-laws. 

Transfer of stock: May be regulated by by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-lavrs. 

Provision for existing organizations: May come under the Act by filing 
declaration with Secretary of State. 

Iowa. 

Scope and purpose: Agrcultiual, dairy, mercantile, manufacturing 
or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary 
of State and Recorder of Deeds of the county in which the prindpal place of 
business is situated. 

Filing fee : Ten dollars to Secretary of State for filing articles and $5 
for amendments, provided that if capital stock be less than $500 the fee is 
Si. Recorder of Deeds to receive the usual recording fee. 

Mant^ement: Not less than five directors. OfiScers shall be president, 
one or mqre vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. The oflBices of the 
last two may be combined. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership: Not to exceed $100. 

Purchase of business of other associations: By the vote of a majority 
not more than 25 per cent, of the capital of an association may be thus 
invested. 

Voting; Each member has one vote. 

Voting by mail: Allowed if the member thus voting has been notified 
in writing and if a copy of the motion accompanies his vote. 

Distribution of profits: Subject to revision by association; dividend 
on stock not to exceed 10 per cent,; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
until 50 per cent, of paid-up capital has accumulated for a reserve fund; 
5 per cent, of net profits for an educational fund; suppliers’ dividends to 
members and employees. 

Dissolution: If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
members may petition district court. 
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Annual reports: To Secretary of State before i Match. 

Provision for existing organizations. A given association must file a 
sworn statement that a majoiity of its membeis has voted in favour of 
coming under this Act. 

Use of word " co-operative : Aitei tJie passage of this Act no coipoi- 
ation not complying with it to use the word. 


Kansas. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, meicantjle, dairy, mimng, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize: Twenty oi more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretaiy of State. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
one or more vice-presidents, seaetaiy and tieasuier. The offices of the 
last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership : Not over lo per cent, of capital stock. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distnbution of profits; According to by-laws. 

Annual reports: Made to Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: May file sworn statement that 
majority of their members have decided to come under this Act and pay 
fees. • 

Use of word co-operative'': Qrgamzations not complying with this 
Act may not use the word. 


Massachusetts. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, dairy oi meK'antile busiuesb. 

Number who may organize: Seven or moie. 

Capital stock: Not to exceed $10,000. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $400. 

Investment of reserve: May be invested in buildings of association 01 
lent to members on real estate mortgages. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits: Capital stock dividends not to exceed 5 pot 
cent.; not less than loper cent, of netprofits for reserve fund until at least 
30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated ; not more than 5 per cent, of 
net profits for an educational fund; suppliers' dividend must be paid to stock¬ 
holders and may be credited to non-stodtholders as payment on share of 
stock at one half the rate to stockholders. 

Provision for existing organizations: May file sworn statement that 
association has decided by the vote of a majoiity to come under this Act 
and pay fee of $i. 
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Michigan. 


Non-Stock: 

Scx)pe and pnipose : Any lawful purpose other than pecuniary proj&t. 

2Tuniber who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of association: With the Secretary of State and the 
clerk of the county in which the principal place of business is conducted. 

Capital stoch: Kon-stock. 

Provision for existing organizations: Any corporation not aiming 
at pecuniary profit may reincorporate under this Act. 

Capital Stock. 

Scope and purpose: Mercantile, agricultural or manufacturir^ 
business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretary 
of State and derk of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee * As for other corporations. 

Management: Not less than five directors. OflS.cers to be president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be 
comtdned. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $i,ooo. 

j Voting; Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: Allowed if the voter is notified by writing and a copy 
of the motion is attached to his vote. 

Distribution of profits; Subject to revision by the association, 6 per 
cent, stock dividends, lo per cent, of net profits for reserve fund until 
30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated. Suppliers' dividends may 
be pmd to non-memb^ at half the rate to roembers. 

Annual reports: Made to Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: May come under this Act by 
complying with its provisions and filing a sworn statement with the 
Secretary of State. 


Minnesota. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing or agricul¬ 
tural business. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With r^strar of deeds of the county 
in which the principal place of business is situated. 

Management President, treasurer and not less than three directors. 
Capital stock: Not to exceed |ioo,ooo. For creameries not to exceed 
% 25,000. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership: Not over $1,000. 

Voting; Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits: According to by-laws. 
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Dissolution: If no dividends are paid for five consecutive yeare, five 
or more members may apply to district court. 

Annual report: Creameries report to dairy and food department. 

Montana. 

Scope and purpose: Trade or any branch of industry, purchase or 
distribution of commodities for consumption, borrowing or lending money. 

Number who may organize: Not less than three nor more than seven 
incorporators. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State. 

!l^ngfee: I5. 

Capital stock: Shares of not less than $ zo or more than $ 5,000 each. 
Stock owner^p: One share each. 

Voting: Bach member one vote. 

Nebraska. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize: Not less than 25. 

Piling of articles of incorporation: with Secretary of Stale. 

Filing fee: As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership: According to by-laws. 

Transfer of sto^: According to by laws. 

Distribution of profits: Accordii^ to by-laws. 

Provision for existing organizations: May come undei Act by filing 
sworn statement with Secretary of State. 

Nevada. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of artides of incorporation: With Secretary of State andderk 
of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Manr^ement: According to by-‘laws. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships: By permission of the board of diieclors. 
Voting: Bach member one vote. 

IHstribution of profits: According to by-laws. 

Dissolution: By written request of two thiids of the members. 

New Jersey. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful mechanical, minii^ manufacturing 
or tradir^ business. 

Number who may organize: Seven or more. 

Filing of articles of association: Approved by chief of bureau of 
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statistics of labour and industries. Filed with clerk of county in which 
principal place of business is situated. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
treasurer and secretary. 

Capital stock: Share value not less than $ 50. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Transfer of stock: According to by-laws. 

Purchasing of business of other association: May have interest in an¬ 
other society to the extent of one third of its paid-up capital. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits; According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : As for other corporations. 

Aimual reports: To the clerk of the county and the chief of the bureau 
of statistics of labour and industries. 


New MEXICO. 

Scope and purpose: Producing, preserving, drying, packing, shipping 
or marketing agricultural, viticultural or horticultural products. 

Number who may organize: Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: As provided by State law. 

Management: According to by-laws. 

Capital stock: Non-sto^. 

Transfer of memberships: Not to be transferred without consent 
of board of directors. 

Purchasing of business of other associations: Associations formed 
under this Act may consolidate upon a vole of two thirds of the members. 
Two or more associations may use the same agencies. 

Voting : According to articles of incorpoiation. 

Voting b5" mail: According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon request of members representing two thirds of total 
vote. 


New York. 

Scope and purpose: General producing, manufactuiing and mercantile 
business. 

Number who may oiganize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: As for other corporations. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Offices of last two 
may be combined. 

Capital stock: Shares of $5 each. 

Issue of stcKk: When paid for in fuU. 

Stx>ck owneiship: Not over $5,000. 
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Transfer of stock : By wiitten consent of corporation. 

Purchasing business of other associations : Not to exceed 25 pei cent, 
of its capital. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: Allowed when member has been notified as to mo¬ 
tion and a copy thereof is attached to vote. 

Distribution of profits: Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent.; 
not less than lo per cent of net profits foi a reserve fund until 30 per 
cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated; 5 per cent, of net profits for 
an educational fund; suppliers' dividends to members and employees and 
at one-half rate to non-members. 

Dissolution : If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
or more members may petition supreme court of county. 

Annual reports : To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: Piling swoin btatcmeut with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word “co-operative Not to be pait of the name of any 
corporation framed after the passage of this Act and 'not complying there¬ 
with. 


North Caroiina. 

Scope and purpose: Any agiicullural, daily, mercantile, mining, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize ; Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendmeuts : With Secretary 
of State and derk of superior court in county iii which principal place of 
business is situated. 

Filing fee : $10 and fee allowed by law to Secretary of State ; $2 when 
capital stock is less than $1,000, Fifty cents to clerk of court. For filing 
amendments $ 3, or $ 2 if capital stock is less than $ 1,000. 

Idanagement: Not less than five directors. Offices shall be those of 
presidenc, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Those 
of the last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership: limited to 20 per cent, of paid-up capital stock. 

Transfer of stock: According to by-laws. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail and proxy: Vote by mail to count if accompanied by 
a copy of the motion. Proxies must be appointed in writing. 

Distribution of profits : Subject to revision by association, stock di¬ 
vidends not to exceed 6 per cent., not less than to per cent, of net profits 
to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated, not 
less than 2 per cent, of net profits for an educational fund, suppliers' divi¬ 
dends to members and employees and to non-members at one half rate. 

Annual report: To Secretary of State and division of markets and 
rural organization. 
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Provision for existing organizations: Filing sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word co-operative ” : Not to be used in name of any organiza¬ 
tion hereafter formed and noc compl3ring with this Act. 

North Dakota. 

St ope and purpose: Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing, agri¬ 
cultural or industrial business. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Filing fee: $io. 

Llanagement: President, secretary, treasurer and not less than three 
directors. 

Capital stock: Not to exceed $50,000. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over $1,000. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : If no dividends are paid in five yeais, five or more mem 
hers may petition. 

Annual reports ; Creameries report to dairy commissioner. 


Ohio. 

Scope and purpose : Trade associations. 
Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 


Oregon. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendmeiits: With Secretary 
of State, derk of county and Oregon Agricultural College* 

Filing fee: $10 to Secretary of State, 25 cents per 100 words to 
derk of county. For amendments $5 to former and 25 cents per 100 
words to latter. 

IWanagement: President and four other directors. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over one fifth. 

Purchasing of business of other associations: Not to exceed 20 per 
cent, of its capital and reserve fund. 

Voting: fetch member one vote. 

Voting by mail and proxy: May vote by mail, not by proxy. 

Distribution of profes: Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent.; 
not less than 5 or more than 25 per cent, of net profits for reserve fund; 
suppliers' dividends to non-members at one half the rate to members. 

Dissolution: By written request of two thirds of members. 
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Annual reports : To Secretaiy of State and Oregon Agricultural College* 
Provision for existing organizations : Must file sworn statement with 
Seaetary of State. 

Use of word co-operative : Eestncled to associations conipl3dng 
with this Act 


Pennsyi^vania. 

Scope and purpose : Productive or distnbutive business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

FiHng of articles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretaiy of 
State and recorder of deeds of county in which principal place of business 
is situated. 

Filing fees : 10 cents for each 100 words to Secretary of State and re¬ 
corder of deed«- 

Capital stock: Shares $5 to $25. 

Stock ownership : $1,000. May be incieased by vote of members. 

Purchasing business of other associations: By vote of majority of 
inember*^ 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by proxy: Not allowed. 

Distribution of profits: Stock dividends of 5 or 6 per cent; not less 
than 2 %per cent, of net profits for educational fund : suppliers' dividends 
to members and employees and at half rate tc non-members. 

Dissolution : By vote of majority of members. 

Reports : To be posted in principal office every month. 

Existing organizations: May come under Act by vote of a majoiity. 

South Carolina. 

Scope and puiposc : Agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, mechani¬ 
cal or manufacturing business. 

Numbei who may organize : Five 01 moie. 

FiHng of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Management: Not less than five or more than nine directors. Offices 
shall be those of the president, secretary and treasurer, or those of the last 
two may be combined. 

Capital stock : Not less than $100. 

Stock ownership : Not over one fifth 

Purchase of business of other associations : By a vote of a majority 
reserve may be invested in capital stock of o..her associawions to the extent 
of not more that 25 per cent of capital. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by association ; stock dividends 
not to exceed 6 per cent.; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits to reserve 
fund until at least 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 
5 per cent, of net profits to educational fund ; patronage dividends to share- 
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holders and‘employees, and to non-members at half the rate, may be 
credited On share of stock. 

Annual reports; To commissioner of agriculture. 

Provision for existing organizations : May file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of wold " co-operative ”: Forbidden to organizations formed 
after the passage of this Act and not comp]3dng with it. 

South Dakota. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of amendments: With Secretary of State. 

Iklanagement: Not less than five directors. Oflices sliall be those of 
president, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, or those of 
last two may he combined. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $i,ooo. 

Purchase of business of other associations : By vote ol a majoiity 
up to 25 per cent, of capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: Permitted if vote is accompanied by written cepy 
of motion. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by association ; dividends on 
capital stock not to exceed 10 pei cent; not less than xo per cent, of net 
profits to reserve fund until 30 percent, of paid-up capital is accumulated; 
net more than 5 per cenz, of net profits fer educational fund ; suppliers* 
dividend to shareholders. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 


Tennessee. 

Scope and purpose ; Bujiiig and selling any agricultural products and 
dealing in merchandise. 

Nutt^ber who may organize : Seven or more. 

Virginia. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, nieicantile, manufactur¬ 
ing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of article^ of incorporation: With judge of circuit court. State 
corporation commissioner, secretary of the cotnmonwealth, and derk of 
circuit or chancery court. 

Filing fee : To secretary of commonwealth and clerk of couit. 

Management: Not less than three directors. Officezs shall be 
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president, one oi more vice-pie&idents, secretary and treasurer. Offices 
of last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership : 'N’ot to exceed $1,000. 

Purchase of business of other organizations: By vote of majorilj’, 
up to 25 per cent, of its capital. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: If vote is accompanied by copy of motion. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by associations; stock divi¬ 
dends not to exceed 6 per cent.; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
to reserve until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated; 5 per 
cent, of net profits for educational fund; suppliers* dividends to share¬ 
holders and employees and at half rate to non-shareholders. 

Dissolution : If no stock dividends are paid for three successive years 
five or more may apply to circuit court. 

Use of word “ co-operative **; Forbidden to organizations formed 
utter passage of this Act and not complying with it. 

Washtngton. 


Nonstock: 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful business except carrying on a business, 
trade or other undertaking for profit. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State and county 
auditor of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee: As for stock coiporatioiis. 

Management: Accroding to by-laws. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Voting : All members have equal power. 

Dissolution : Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file statements with Secre¬ 
tary of State and county auditor after vote of a majority. 

Capital stock : 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filiiig of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary 
of vState and auditor of county in w^hich principal place of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee : S25 to Secretary of State and 15 cents per 100 words to 
arditor. For amendments: $10 to Secretary of State and 15 cents per too 
words to auditor. 

Management: Not less than three directors. Officers shall be presi¬ 
dent, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than one fifth of stock. 

Purchase of business of other associations: By a majority vote of a 
majority of the stockholders. 
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Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail; Allowed if vote is accompanied by a written copy of 
the motion. 

Distribution of profits: Capital stock dividends not to exceed 8 per 
cent.; lo to 25 per cent, of remainder of net profits to reserve fund ; sup¬ 
pliers' dividends and at half rate to non-members. 

Annual report; To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word " co-operative": Forbidden to corporations not 
complying with this Act. 

Wisconsin. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, ma¬ 
nufacturing or mechanical business 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 
f ^ Filing of articjles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretary 
of State and registrar of deeds in county in which principal place of busi¬ 
ness is situated. 

Filing fee : $ 10 to Secretary of State and 25 cents to registrar of deeds. 
For amendments $5 to Secretary of State. 

Management: Not less than five directors. OflSces shall be those of 
the president, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, of 
whic^ the last two can be combined. 

Stock ownership: Not more than $ 1,000 

Purchase of business of other associations: By a vote of a majority 
not more than 25 per cent, of capital may be thus invested. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: If copy of motion accompanies vote. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent, of 
net profits to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is 
accumulated; 5 per cent, of net profits to educational fund; suppliers' 
dividends to stodcholdexs and employees and at half rate to non-stock- 
holdeis. 

Dissolution: If no profits are paid for five Jor more years, five or more 
stockholders may apply to circuit court. 

Annual reports : To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word ** co-operative ” : Not to be used as part of name of any 
corporation organized after passage of this Act and not complying 
with it. 

Wyoming. 

Scope and purpose: Agricultural, dairy, live stock, irrigating, horti¬ 
cultural, mercantile, manufacturing or industrial business. 

Number who may organize r Five or more. 
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Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretaiy 
of State and clerks of counties in which bus^iness is carried on. 

Filing fee : As for corporations in general. 

Management: Not less than three directors. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $ 1,000 or one third of outstanding 
sto^k. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or proxy : Only if provided in by-lawis. 

Distribution of profits: May be revised by stoddiolders ; capital stock 
dividends not to exceed 8 per cent.; not less that 10 per cent of net profits 
to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated; 
suppliers' dividends to non-members may be provided for in by laws. 

Annual reports : Statement to be kept on file with the secretary of the 
association. 

Use of the word " co-operative ” : Forbidden to associations not com- 
pl3diig with this Act. 
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COI/IyECTWR FARMvS. 


SOTJRCES: 

Bizzozero (Antonio): I*e affittanze coUettive per assicurare il pane e il lavoro agli umili (Coi- 
lxtiv& Fat ms foi ensut ing Bread and Labour to the Poor)^ Unicme delle Catteilre Ambulanti 
di Agricoltura Italiane {Union of Italian Ambulant Chaits of Agriculture). Proi>aganda 
leaflet. No. i. Parma, PelaU, 1917. 

Serpiem (Prof. A.) and Mami (Dr. G.); Collective Farms in Italy and in particular those of 
I^ 1 x>urets, extracted from our issues {Bulletin des Institutions iconomiqites ti Sociales) 
forSeptemlier and November 1913. 

Bellelli (Arturo): H movimento operaio della provhnia di Reggio ndl’Bmilia {The Labours s' 
Mnoetnent of the Province of Reggio in £m//2a),Re^oKnulia, Cooperativafral,avoianti 
TifMJgiali ed Affini, 1918. 

CvMP\Nixi (Dr. N.): Rdazione tecuica agrariasullatenuta della Cooiierativa Agricola di S. Vit- 
toria {Agricultural and Technical Riport on the Agricultural Co-operative Associatton 
of Sia, Vittoria), ibid, f 1918. 

BoLLv (Gastone): I,e cooperative di produzione agraria {The Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations of Production), Florence, Tip. <11 Conunercio», 19x8. 

I,E AFFiTTANZE CoLi^XTiVE IN SiciLXA E LA GuERRA {The Collciive Farms in Sicily and the Wai), 
(E^ idence as to these and criticism of them), Federazione Sidliana delle Cooperative, Oir> 
geuti. Tip, C. Formica, 1917, 

Movlvento Cooperatxvo paruense {The Parmesan Co-operative Movement), Federazione 
ddle Cooperative di Parma e Provincia, Parma, Tip. Coop. Parmense, 1917. 

J4 \ CooPERAZiONB Agricol\, organ of the OfSce for the Inspection and Assistance of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Associations, formed by the IsUtuto Nasionalc dt Credito pa la Coopc- 
rasiune, Bologna, Nos. 5 to 9, 6 March to 1 May 19x8. 


§ I. GENER-AI, CHARACTER OF ITALIAN COIXECTIVE FARMS. 

These farms represent one of the most recent and characteristic forms 
of the agricultural co-operative movement in Italy. They are associations 
of agricultural labourers 'whose aim it is to procure for themselves the usu¬ 
fruct of the land they till. In most cases they attain this aim by securing 
a contract of lease, and hence the societies are known as collective lessees. 
In some cases they procure a contract which gives them a right to a half, 
third or other share of produce. They are always legally constituted as 
co-operative societies having limited or unlimited liability. In the pro¬ 
vince of Bergamo they take the form of civil societies having unlimited li¬ 
ability. 

As the basis of the system on which the lands are managed there are 
the collective farms having a divided and those faa'ving a united manage- 
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ment. The former take over land fioni owners in the block and distribute 
it in small lots among their members. The latter cultivate land in com¬ 
mon under a single technical and administrative management. 

Those having a divided management have a numerical superiority, 
but as regards intensity of cultivation and perfection of technical method 
it is those which have a united management which lead. On the latter 
work is done by turns ; and this plan represents an interesting attempt to 
lessen unemployment by a distribution of the available work among the 
members of the associations whose number almost always exceeds that 
which a farm requires. 

Collective farms having a united mai agement are predominantly of 
socialist and those having a divided management of Catholic inspiration, 
except in Sicily where all of them, whether Catholic or socialist, Irave a di¬ 
vided management. 

The members of the associations are jouineymen labourers in the case 
of the farms having a collective management, coloni or small owners in the 
case of those having a divided managemeiit. They do not, except in Upper 
Lombardy, live on the land they cultivate but in villages or small towns more 
or less distant from it. 

The duration of the leases varies in the different cases from twenty-one 
to twenty-five years, and the lands taken aie the property of the State, ol 
corporations or of individuals. 

The necessary capital is nearly- always obtained b}^ credit; in South 
Italy from*the special institutions granting agricultural credit, ar d in Isorth 
Italy, where these institutions are lacking, in various ways, from institu¬ 
tions granting co-operative and other credit, from private capitalists, from 
buyers of agricultural prodiice, from the associations holding the farms 
in the form of advances, or from the members of these associations in that 
they concede that the payment of their wages shall be delayed. 

Beyond farming the lands the associations usually exercise some com¬ 
plementary function to the profit of their members. They conduct col¬ 
lective purchases and sales, keep agricultural machines, manufacture cheese, 
practise the mutual insurance of live stock, and afford agricultural credit 
either as middlemen acting for the institutions to which the law entmsts 
this function or as autonomous deposit and loan funds. 

Besides the economic activity which has been described, the associa¬ 
tions holding collective farms practise a more or less intensive social acti¬ 
vity to the advantage of their members, establishing technical schools 
and children’s homes, and organizing occasional courses of lectures on 
agriculture and other subjects tending to popular education. 

Their original aim in Sicily and Upper Lombardy was to diminate the 
speculating middleman {ffabelloUo, fittahile), whose activity was having a 
more and more deplorable affect in raising prices. In Emilia and Romagna 
it was, as we shall see, to find an effective remedy for the unemployment 
of the agricultural classes which emigration had not lessened. 

All that has been said holds good for collective farms in general. Com- 
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pletc and leceiit statistics with regard to them axe lacking (i), but data 
exist for some of their groups, especially for those formed among the End- 
lian labourers whose organization makes them the most interesting and the 
most fruitful of discussion. We will treat of them briefly in the succeed¬ 
ing paragraphs. 

§ 2. The connECTivK farms of eabottrkrs. 

The associations holding collective farms formed among labourers have 
spread especially in Emilia, where the traditional organization of agriculture 
is that represented by the system of colonL It is not however the coloni 
but the journeymen workmen who have founded collective farms. 
It is this category of labourers, employed either on the small holdings 
to supplement the work of farmers or in those Emilian districts 
where there are as yet no small holdings or on large public works, who, 
especially about 1890, enjoyed the worst conditions as regarded wages. 
Hence, especia% in the decade from 1890 to 1900, a defence was organized 
and thus a rise in wages was secured. However there followed on the rise 
in wages such a reaction affectii g the technical organization of agriculture 
that the labourers, even where their strong organization had enabled them 
to dominate and monopolize the market for casual labour and where they 
could keep wages relatively high, did iiot succeed in avoiding a serious 
amount of unemployment. Theitfore from their initial activity, which 
was purely defensive, they proceeded to undertake co-operative activity. 
By means of consumers* co-operative associatiors they strove to increase 
real wages in that they provided themselves with the means of subsistence 
at better prices; by means of producers* and labourers’ co-operative asso¬ 
ciations, among which those holding collective farms became very import¬ 
ant, they sought to realize the value of that labouring power which would 
without them have remained inactive. Erom such objects the system of 
the Emilian farms have derived seme characteristics which deserve notice. 

Usually they are constituted as limited liability co-operative societies 
and they procure land to cultivate by means of a contract of lease, or, as has 
already been noticed, by a contract giving a partial right to produce. 
Amongthe forms adopted that of a collective partnership should be noticed, 
A strict contract is here made between the manager of a farm and a group 
of labourers for the growing of a determined crop: they engage to execute 
all the necessary work and as payment they are granted a fixed share of the 
produce. 

Some associations were constituted especially to take over farms; 
others already existed and had other functions (consumers* co-operative 

fi) The Italian Feaeration of Agricultural Consortia pnlilished at Piaceraa in 1906 the 
results of a general enquiry into collective farms in Italy. More recently the National I^eague 
of Co operative Associations plilan) has undertaken an enquiry into the technical and 
a Iministrative organization of these institutions and the results obtained by them, but owing 
to difScnlties of varions kinds thw enquiry has not reached completion. 
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associations, especially in the distiict of Reggio; and labourers’ associa¬ 
tions, formed chiefly to execute public works, especially in the province 
of Ravenna). This explains the difference, often considerable, between 
the time at which an association was foimed and that at which it b^an 
its farming enterprises. In some cases, however, this difference was due 
to a delay in finding the land to be tilled. 

All labourers without dis^ction, both women and men, who receive 
wages are admitted as members. In some societies —in the co-operative 
associations of Reggio, for instance — small farmers and metayers are also 
admitted if they work for wages for at least|[half the year. Members always 
pay a small entrance fee and are obliged to subscribe for a given number of 
shares, which are most often paid for in instalments, weekly or monthly. 
Towards the partial or total payment of the amount of the subscribed shares 
sums are also detained from the profits which fall to each member at the 
end of the year. Thus, in order rapidly to increase the share capital, the 
profits which ought at the end of the year to be distributed among mem¬ 
bers are frequently employed to acquire shares on their behalf. It is also 
attempted to increase the share capital by yearly payments to a sinking 
fund fixed by the by-laws. 

The following are extraordinary reasons for expdHng a member from 
the co-operative association: the removal of his habitual place of residence 
from the commune 01 part of a commune where the association is situated ; 
his permanent disablement for work; bis failure to make payments for 
shares; his failure to register himself with the local defensive league and the 
labour bureau ; his taking of land on lease on his own account; his joining 
of another society having aims like that of the association in question. A 
member may appeal against expulsion to the meeting or college of council¬ 
lors. Generally the administrative council admonishes him or suspends 
for a determined period his exercise of bis lights befoie it goes so far as to 
expel him. 

Among the duties of membeis that of supplying the labour necessary 
to the cc-operative enterprise is foremost. 

All members, both men and women, have the right to vote at meetings ; 
and these are competent to discus^ and approve the balance-sheet of the 
previous financial year, to nominate officers of the society, and to deal with 
all matters placed on the agenda tgr a resolul ion of the administrative coun¬ 
cil or at the request of the committee of syndics or at least one third of 
the members. 

The inspection of the society’s management is in many cases exercised 
not only by the syndics bul also, more or less completely, by the federal 
organs. The co-operative associations of the provinces of Reggio, Bologna 
and Ravenna are united, as we shall see, in provincial federations, which 
not only afford aid where trade and technique are concerned but also give 
help with regard to book-keeping and the revision of books. 

We will give some particular information as to the more importap 
groups of collective farms. 
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Tabu: I. — Collectii'c farmi> of Ihe Province of Reg^i 
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Agriculluial Co- Oinipagiiola 4 Febru*try 169 10,140.00 6,729 49 7,996.21 — 

oi>er«iti\e Socie- iw »4 

ty ot the TiUcr> 
ot the Soil of 

Canipagnola. 

Ill 1 j 

V^rriculttirdl Co- Fabbrico 20 Seiit. 450 17,976.00 1741630 91,850.23 9,528,& 

optrative Socic- j 

1\ v»f the TiUeis 

of the (ti * 

Fubbiico, 

IM I 


Vj;ri4.iiUiiial C)- RloSnliceto 17 August 

operative S«»de- 1OO4 

ty of the Tiller^ 
u! the Soil of 
Salicetu, 
ltd 

Agticuliural O*- Novellara 25 March 

opeialive Sueie- 1906 

ty of Novellara, 
ltd 


I,ab< mreib’ Co-opt- Carreggio 
rative Society 
ot Ctitreggio, 
ltd 

Acritultural Co- Gualtieri 
operative Sttcit- 
ty of Santa Vit- 

tOlicl 


10 April 
1910 


25 Nov 
1911 


ltd , 

A^rieultnral Co- Gualtieri *20 February 
operative Sooit- 1890 

ly of Santa Vit- 
loria 


Itti 


203 11,560.00 10,228.50 6,892.44 9,088.7 

1 

I 

I 

204 12,240.00 8,970.72 28,672.181 — 


80 8,000.00 6,946.60 


1,420.46! 287.6 


579 


86,400.00 30,72000! 


— — —. 1 7,067.84 

327 3i»309.5o 25,44220' 2,519.80,24,803,63 


a.OM li77,fe5-S‘>|io6.t53^i}i39,35i^3 
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tving a united management. Farming year iQi^-iqzO. 


Names 

Area 

Rent 

Date < 
of j 

\alue of stock in litas 

Total \ield 

in liras 

of 

famib 

in 1 

hectares 

1 in Icontmct | 

liras 1 of ' 

lease | 

1 

' I.ive stock 

1 

1 

JMacbines 

and 

implements 


34-48( 

36-891 

14 - 03 ' 

30.68 

9-64 

1 

1 7i320-oo 

I 

825 00 
5 , 250.00 
700.00 

i 

1904 

19 x 2 

1912 

1913 

1 

56 , 760.00 

5 , 173 . 811 

77 . 163 - 0 *, 

Mjazzuccii 

Spagni 

Soorteduni 

i 27-46 

1 69.40 

1 — ! 

35-00 

80.00 

8,270 00 
8 , 8 oo.oo| 

— { 

4 , 000.00 

8 , 750 .oo| 

1915 

T 909 

1907 

1903 

i 

49 , 416.00 

* 1 . 637 - 5 --! 

* 13 . 754 . 3*1 


48.00 

47.00 

44.00 

4,350 00 

4 , 350.00 

3 , 680.00 

1904 

1909 ^ 

1 45,690 00 

* 6 . 438.15 

68 , 520.12 


Sirona 

62.53 

8,038.00, 

1914 

18,520,00 

14,827.02 

32,240.52! 

Gagrande j 

18.70 

3,400,00 

1911 

9,200.00 

2,000.00 

22,476.99 

Greppi 

353-09 

frcdiold 

lyri 

150,990.00 

43.981.55 

247,517-87 

Siding in 







Acqoila 

32.14 

5,700,00 

1914 



1 

Gapanne 

1 

1 

42.69 

f 

1 

1911 


• 

1 

1 

Cantona 

33-50 

I3»i58.04 

1912 

28,610.00 

4,069.00 

67.212,15 

Madonna 

33-60 


1908 

j 

i 



* 


i/>5*.83 

86,591.04 


359,186.00 

118,127.05 

72,8885.59 
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§ 3. The coWfECTivB farms in the province of reggio emh^ia. 

In the province of Reggio Emilia a vast organization of labour is con¬ 
stituted by three groups of societi^ which have as their respective objects 
defence, co-operation and thrift. Defence is organized in rural and indus¬ 
trial leagues ; co-operation is practised by labourers', consumers* and agri¬ 
cultural societies; and thrift by means of associations for mutual aid and 
other bodies. 

The agricultural co-operative societies are not however merely de¬ 
ments formed for the purposes of this organization of labour. Their 
rise is strictly connected with the phenomenon of unemployment. The 
rise in the price of labour provoked in the province from 1901 a tendency 
among agriculturists in general, and especially among small owners and me¬ 
tayers, to make as little use as possible of casual labour, omitting all work 
not absolutely necessary and accomplishing the rest chiefly by means of 
their own families. Thence arose, especially in winter, an aggravation of 
the existing unemployment and a consequent weakening of the organiza¬ 
tion of labour and instability of the rates of wages secured. That the la¬ 
bourers should, as agricultural co-operative sodeties, directly rent land 
seemed a remedy veiy fit to be applied to this accentuated unemployment. 
From 1901 onwards, therefore, there were established the co-operative 
societies of Eabbrica, Santa Vittoria, Campagnola, Rio Saliceto, Novdlara, 
Gualtieri and others. All these procured land by taking it on leases of 
nine years, secured by high cautionary payments. In general such land was 
cultivated intensivdy, the crops being rice, wheat, maize, oats and vines, 
meadowland being included, live stock kept, and agricultural machines 
used to a notable extent. 

The preceding table contains some data as to the farms of the province 
which have a united management and are the most characteristic and the 
most intimately connected with the general movement for the organiza¬ 
tion of labourers. 

The staff employed by these co-operative societies is formed of mem¬ 
bers : a permanent staff, in receipt of yearly wages, consists of foremen who 
organize and direct the work, of persons who have charge of the live stock, 
of an expert who directs the farm and sometimes a secretary-accountant; 
and the casual labour is supplied by other members of the society who are 
caHed upon in turn to undertake the various kinds of work. Exception¬ 
ally, casual labourers who do not belong to the society may be added to 
them. The societies distribute the work so as to make the largest call 
upon members for labour when the demand on the part of private employers 
is lowest; and in other seasons they seek to place their members on pri¬ 
vately owned fariAs- 

Simultaneously with or soon after the development in the rice grow¬ 
ing parts of the province of farms having a united management, societies 
holding collective farms having a divided management were in course of 
formation on the high plateaux and the slopes of the hills. The labourers 
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of a commune or a part of a commune united to take a large farm, prefer¬ 
ably as societies having social objects, and divided it in lots proportionate 
to the families of the members and the area of the available land. These 
lots varied in area from one to one and a half hectares. 

Simplicity of management and a small investment of capital characte¬ 
rize co-operative societies of this form, who in 1915-1916 held nearly 400 
hectares of land distributed among seven of them. We have the following 
data with respect to them : 


Tabi,]^ 11 . — Collective farm^ of the province of Reggio, having divided ^nan- 
agement, in the jarmhigyear 1915-1916. 


Number 

Share Capital (Kras) 

Area 

Rent 

Date 




Name 

mem*' 

* beis 

sub¬ 

scribed 

paid-up 

reserve 

farmed 

(hecaies) 

in 

liras 

of 

forma¬ 

tion 

Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
ciety of Aiola (NCouteccluo) 50 

Co-operative Society of Tie ve 

2,160 

2,160.00 

37*75 

121.84 

26,446.78 

1905 

Modolena (Reggio Emilia) 32 

2,040 

1,421.00 

333.14 

33.89 

10,580.0a 

Z912 


Co-opeiative Society of Celia 

(Regfi^io Emilia) .... 34 4,080 2,047.19 158.81 29.22 5,050.00 1909 


Bibbiano.273 6,552 6,039.62 — 24.54 4,448.85 1901 

Roncocesi (Reggio E- 

milia). 24 ? ? ? 20.45 5>85o.oo 1912 

Cavxiago.170 5,340 3.560.00 — 139*?3 25,200 00 1904 


Sesso (Reggio Emilia). . . 17 2,200 x.z90.x2 — 7,83 2,295.00 1915 

Total ... 600 22,372 16,417-93 439.70 367*50 79*870.63 

The working of these co-operative societies is most simple. An admi¬ 
nistrative council sees that the terms cf the letting contracts are observed 
by the concessionaries. Everjrtbing else is left to the personal initiative of 
members, each of whom makes use of his lot as he thinks best. The work 
of management is reduced to collecting the rent paid in quotas by the dif¬ 
ferent members and delivering it to the landlord. To meet small expenses 
the rent is incieased by a few liras a hectare. 

It is impossible to furnish data as to the yield obtained by these co¬ 
operative societies and the wages they pay, for their land is divided into 
many small farms and there is no joint account-keeping. It may be assum¬ 
ed however, on the basis of approximate, calculations deduced from aver¬ 
ages, that the value of their total yield is soraewherr round 400,000 liras, 
and that they pay as much as 150,000 liras in wages, the wages absorbed 
by one hectare of land being taken to be 300 Kras. 

Altogether therefore, the collective farms of Reggio reach a gross pro¬ 
duction worth about 1,200,000 Kras and pay about half thif sum in wages. 
They form part of the federation of Co-operative Agricultural Associations 
of the Province of Reggio Emilia by means of which they acquire the pii- 
mary materials necessary to agriculture. An agricultural office, charged 
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with the supervision and technical management of the federated societies, 
is annexed to this federation (i). 

To conclude ; the organization of the collective farms of this province 
is certainly among the best. There is here unusual cohesion among tb^ 
labouring masses aftected and an unusual consciousn'^ss of that transforma¬ 
tion of personal values which the agricultural co-operative societies have 
occasioned. The farms indubitably alleviate unemployment, and they 
are a proof that the labourers have reached a stage at which they can them¬ 
selves undertake agricultural enterprise and are prepared to take advantage 
cf all the resources which modern science has made available for agricul; 
ture. These collective farms vrere, in fact, among the first to introduce 
mechanical ploughs, and all agricultural machines are used on them. They 
bring under cultivation land which has all but been abandofted ; the y change 
the kinds of crops grown where this has never previously been attempted ; 
and, when their first reserves have been formed, they compete with pri¬ 
vate enterprise to obtain land to cultivate, reaping notable advantages. 
Typical examples are the co-operative associations of iPabbrico and Santa 
Vituoria, of which the latter acquired in ign a holding of 345.96 hectares 
tor 774,422 liras and thus proved that it lacked faith in the future no 
more than tenacity and the spirit of Initiative. 


§ 4. Tim COILECTIITS EARWS IN THE PROVINCE OP R.\VENNA. 

The collective farms of the province of Ravenna form the most nume¬ 
rous and compact group. This province contains the three circondarii 
of Faenza, Lugo and Ravenna, of which the first is characterized bv its 
prevailingly hilly and mountainous land, while the two latter consist of 
uninterrupted plains extending to the sea over more than 1,200 square 
kilometres. It is on the plains that the co-op€ rative movement has spread. 
Here are found lands organized in small holdings, lands recently improved 
and lands not intended for tillage. Of these three zones the first has an 
area of 73,643 hectares and is divided into small holdings farmed on the 
system of niHayage. The lands recently improved occupy a total area of 
19.841 hectares, and are either managed directly by their owners or let to 
agricultural contractors. The lands not intended for tillage cover an area 
of 14,604 hectares which comprises the pinewoods of Ravenna, meadows 
and pastureland of slight production, vallej^ where cane grows, and stony 
land along the coast. 

Corresponding to the agricultural contracts and the systems of agri¬ 
culture common in the two cultivated zones, the labour is shared by the 
stable peasantry — the metayers — and the casual labourers. The available 
employment is defectively distributed among these two classes, so that the 
casual labourers suffer gravely and for long periods from unemplojTnent. 


(i) This feUeration recently dcijmrerl a holtUn*, of 350 hectare?. 
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In Romagna emigration does not, as in other districts, modify the causes 
of unemployment; and the labourers’ leagues have therefore planned a vast 
programme which has among its aims that of obtaining concessions of pub¬ 
lic works from the State, and from private persons wages which will allow 
of saving as a provision for periods of unemployment. 

In order more quickly to carry out this programme, it was necessary to 
unite the defensive movement with economic institutions which would, 
by organizing the various groups of labourers, allow these to compete di- 
rectlydiwith employers, and by becoming contractors instead of wage- 
earners to replace employers. Thus there arose many co-operative labour 
societies and societies of agricultural production which improved the con¬ 
ditions of labourers and raised their standard of living. As to the co¬ 
operative societies farming lands in the province of Ravenna alone we have 
the following data. These societies are distributed in socialist and re¬ 
publican groups in accordance with the political partj^- to which they br- 
long; and therefore it sometimes happens that there are two collective 
farms in one place. 


Table III. — The agnadtural co-operative societies farming lands 
in the province of Ravenna in 1917, 



No. of 

Area of 
Z,ands 

Value ot 
average 


Members 

fiumed 
in lofnatme 

annual 

yidd 



(I) 

Liras 

a) The Federal or Socialist Group: 

I Federation of the Co-operative Society of Ravcona 


4,611 

8uo,<k)0 

2. Agricultural Co-op., SobboisoFratti& Garibaldi. . . 

262 

350 

220,000 

3. Agricultural Co op ,SobbotgoSaffi. 

100 

367 

80.000 

4. Agricultural Co-op ,Castiglionedi Ravenna 

99 

39 

25,000 

5. Agricultural Co-op ,Campiano .... .... 

145 

375 

110,000 

6. Agricultural Co-op , San Bartolomeo. 

42 

90 

25/)00 

7. Agricultural Co-op ,Saiiteino. 

76 

139 

39,000 

8. Agricultural Co-op , Fiangipane ... ..... 

217 

1,063 

300,000 

9. Agricultural Co-op ,Mezzano . . 

322 

799 

225,000 

zo. Agricultural Co-op., Santo Stefano. 

81 

198 

51,000 

XI. AgriculturalCo^op.jCarraie. 

66 

307 

63,000 

12. Ivabourcts* Co-op , Ravenna . . ... 

2,885 

1,450 

150,000 

13 Tyabourerb’ Co-op,, Castiglione Cervia. 

232 

6x0 

200,000 

14 Labourers* Co-op , Massalotnbarda . . .... 

363 

516 

250,000 

15 Labourers’Co-op., Alfonsiue. 

780 

40 

10,000 

16. Labourers’ Co-op., Sant’Alberto. 

6x6 

180 

45,000 

17. Labourers’ Co-op , Lavezzola. 

394 

90 

20,000 

Total . . . 

6,680 

11,123 

2,613,000 


(3,708 hectares) 


(i) z tofneiufii « about Vs liectare. 
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Area of 

Value of 


Na of 

farmed 

average 

annual 


Members 

in tomature 

jirid 

b) Consortia or Republican Group: 

— 


Liras 

I. Autonomus Consortium of the Co-operative Societies 

of Ravenna .... *. 

— 

1.745 

300.000 

2, New Labourers* Co-operative, Sobboigo Fratti . 

790 

892 

2^0,000 

3, New i;^boaiers’ Co-operative, Sobboigo Saffi .... 

300 

925 

112,000 

4. New labourers’ Co-operative, Ghibullo. 

135 

165 

30,000 

5. New Agriculttual Co-operative, Savio. 

85 

56 

9,000 

6. New Agricoltiital Co-operative, CastiglioneCtrvia . 

136 

154 

17,000 

7. New Agriciiltnral Co-operative, S. Zaccaiia. 

136 

100 

19,000 

8. New Agricultural Co-operative, Saat’Alberto . . 

S37 

210 

40,000 

9. New Agricultural Co-operative, Campianc. ..... 

71 

97 

10,000 

10. New Agricultural Co-operative, Cannuzzo. 

430 

218 

7,000 

II. New Agricultural Co-opeiative,Cervia. 

163 

X20 

40,000 

12. New Agricultuial Co-operative, Piangipanc. 

237 

123 

30,000 

13. New Agricultural Co-operative, Santo Stefano. • . . 

124 

58 

9.000 

Total. . . 

2,844 

00 

753,500 


(1,621 hectares) 


Summary, 

a) 17 societies, membeis 6,68u —Area in hectares 3./08. —'Annual yield 2,6x3,000 liras, 
d) 13 sodeties, members 2,844 —Area in hectares 1,621, — Annual yield 753,5oo liras. 

Total: 30 sodeties, memiers 9,524 — Area in hectares 5,329.—Annual yield 3,366,500 liras. 

Here also land is generally procured on leases, of from 9 to 12 years, 
security being supplied by cautionary payments. But another method 
is also followed, exclusively by some co-operative societies, and by others 
together with the preceding method. This second method h that of col¬ 
lective partnership, whether on the mUayage or the third-share system, to 
which we have already alluded. The duration of arrangements of this latter 
kind is as a rule one 5^ear, sometimes two or three. They are most frequently 
applied where the cultivation of rice; beetroot or tomatoes is in question. 
Generally co-operative societus prefer leases only because they lack the 
capital needed by systems of partnership. !Many kinds of crops are grown 
on the lands cultivated: rice prevails, but wheat, oats, maize, beetroot, 
tomatoes and meadlowland are also found. The Co-operative Society of 
lilassalombarda grows fruit and early vegetables for exportation on a large 
scale. 

Live stock is little kept, for the area of meadowland is restricted and 
mechanical ploughing often takes the place of ploughing with animals, 
liflachines and implements are largely used and also chemical manures. 
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§ 5. Tbs coixscnvB farms in tbs provin^b of farma. 

These farms are on the whole of recent date. Their chief aim is, as it 
is of those^elsewhere, to contend against nnemploj’ment which has become 
acute of late years owing to the diminution of public works. iUthough as 
^t they are not numerous it may be concluded that they will develop ra¬ 
pidly, for the first experiments have had good results as appears from the 
following figures taken from the balance-sheet for 1916 : 


TabiS IV. — TJte Collective Farms in the Province of Parma. 



Years 

of 

No of 

Cafstal 

Hectares 

Rent 

Yield 


coasti> 

tntion 

members 

Z4ras 

_ 

Ifitas 

Zfiias 

Boxgo S. Donnmo. 

1906 

950 

46,373.86 

33.0000 

5.000,00 

17,670.56 

Oolomo. 

igi2 

463 

S7,854.*'» 

104 9941 

16,756.00 

56,533.09 

Pcmtaiiella . . 

1914 

380 

50,335.35 

95 5000 

14,100.00 

53,343.69 

Ravadese . . . 

1913 

28 

3,438.84 

89.0000 

16,174.45 

37,631.45 

Sissa. ... 

1913 

131 

*3,981.51 

X06.2824 

23,373-40 

94.344.16 

Total 

. . • 

1.952 

I5X,977.85 

4*8.7765 

75,403.85 

*81,7*3.15 


On the iTth of last November two other agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties became active, those of Soragna and Busseto. The former took on 
lease three farms, having an aggr^ate area of 148 hectares, for an annual 
rent of 23,500 liras. The latter took on lease one farm of 62 hectares rent¬ 
ed at 15,000 liras a year. 

In addition the Co-operative Society of Borgo San Donnino, the old¬ 
est and most unportant, has leased another holding of 33 hectares for 4,750 
liras a year; and in November 1918 that of Fontanella will take on the lease 
ot an important holding of 94 hectares rented at 21,000 liras a year. Utese 
new undertakings account altogether for 337 hectares rented at 64,250 li¬ 
ras, and they bring the aggregate area collectively farmed up to 765.7765 
hectares rented at 139,653 liras. 

The first experiment in agricultural co-operation in this province is 
owed to the Casa del Popolo di Borgo San Domino (The Bouse of the Peo¬ 
ple of Borgo San Donnino) whose scheme it was to distribute the yield of 
the land it farmed to its own members. It is worthyof mention that with¬ 
in three years the yield of this small farm was almost trebled, and that 
while its individual lessee had with difficulty maintained on it a single fa¬ 
mily of peasants the co-operative society today maintains three families 
on it in much better conditions It is also pertinent to note that when the 
lease fell in the rent was doubled, and that the value of the land has much 
increased thanks to the co-operative society's skilled ferming. 

Another flourishing collective farm is that of Bavadese, which secured 
two Twldings on lease in 1913 and which “ healed the wound of unemploy¬ 
ment ” by ensuring continuous and remunmative work to about thirty 
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families. Our chief caitbe for satisfaction ” — to quote from the admi¬ 
nistrative council's report on the j'ear 1917 (i) — “ is that we were able to 
overcome the grave difficulties due to the war, succeding, by means of the 
indefatigable help given by our women and children who vrorthily replaced 
the labour of their men absent on military ser^dee, in cultivating economi¬ 
cally' the holdings which we manage as collective farms We think it is of 
interest to reproduce from this report the society's financial statement fot 
1917, which gives a concrete idea of its working and the results it obtains. 


Financial Stitament of the yearigiy. 



Rbceipts 



Amount 





litas 

Produce; Wheat. 

70 biolch 6 { 2 ) 289.00 quintals 

13.488 48 

^laizc. 

27 

137*20 


4,839.20 

Forage. 

138 

84398 

>> 

14,443.48 

Tomatoes . . . 

6 

280.38 

) 

4 . 344-33 

Beetroot .... 

9 

yoz.yo 

)) 

2,513.10 

Oats. 

8 i 

25.00 

) 

882.27 

Potatoes .... 

2 

66.10 

» 

1,203.23 

Grapes. 


162.90 


4,887.30 

Beaus . 


545 

>» 

217.00 

. 


268.85 

)l 

1,38142 

CocooiiS .... 




2.747.71 

iKlk. 


310.50 quintals 

8,074.50 

Profits ot Warehouse 



909.72 


260 bidche 


Total . . . 

59 . 931-73 

Gross piofits of live stock. . 



28,246.23 

Various resources 




4.379.58 




Total . . . 

92 , 557-54 


(x) La CooperasUmi Agticola , Bologna, Nos 6-7, xo April 1918. 

(2) The Parmesan Uolca is tahen as approadmately eqtial to f/3 hectare, but in 
reality 3 x/4 bidche are needed to make a hectare 
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Expendittos. 

Labour: 

Members .... 45-540 hours at o.8o “*“» an hour 36,432 — Amonnt 

Casual.19-375 » ” " '> 8,125.10 

Extraordinary. 920 

Extra payments. 850 46,327.10 

Manures, sulphur, sulphates, etc.. 7,000.00 

Ploughing, seeds and seeds of 1916 charged to 1917. 4 , 530 ‘i 5 

Stock other than livestock replaced for 1917. 3,130.00 

Threshing and pressing. 1,263.32 

Seed procured for 1918. 359 -^^ 

Keeping of cocoons 1917. 1,403-65 

Packing, transport, painting, etc. 1,009.12 

65,022.54 

Rent.17.523 

General expenses. 7,172.48 

24,695.48 
Total . . . 89.718.02 


Net profit . . . 2.839.52 

Balance . . . 92,557.54 

Amount 

Society’s capitai,. — 


litas 

Paid-Up capital .3,850.00 

Reserve funds. 2,347.21 

Thrift funds.1,654.20 


Total . . . 7,851.41 

If these items of receipt and expenditure be compared with those re¬ 
corded before the society holding collective farms was formed, it is found 
that today the holdings produce about three times as much as they did 
before such formation; that 28 families live on them receiving wages at a 
rate far higher than the ordinary rate, while previously hardly five families 
lived on them with difficulty; and that the landowner, who previously 
made a marginal profit of no more than 9,000 liras a year, corresponding 
to a rent of about 35 liras a biolca, now receives a rent of more than 65 liras 
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a hiolca. This is proof that agiicalttual co-operatiou ** beyond consider¬ 
ably improving the economic conditions enjoyed by tillers of the soil and 
healing the wound of unemployment, increases th^ revenue of landowners 
and the yield of the land 

The Co-operative Society of Fontanella is also important. It now 
leases three holdings and its chief merit consists in its introduction into them 
of great improvements, secured by an enormous expenditure on manures 
and by an organization of the land. 

The Co-operative Societies of Sissa and Colorno work admirably in 
every respect, as regards both their management and their technique. 

These notes suffice to show the importance which the movement re¬ 
presented by the collective farms seems to be destined to acquire in the pro¬ 
vince of Parma, where the agricultural co-operative societies recently con¬ 
stituted a provincial federation. 

§ 6 . The conEEcrnTS farms in the province of boeoona. 

For this group of collective farms we have the data contained in the 
following sumniarj’ which refers to tvrelve societies belonging to the Bolo¬ 
gnese Provincial Consortium of Agricultural Co-operativ' Societies (i). 

Outside this consoitium there is the important Co-operative Society 
of ilolinella which comprises some hundreds of members, and has obtained 
on its rice fields a yield of 90 quintals of rice the hectare, thus beating every 
other record in this particular. The Co-operative Society of Bolognina 
di Crevalcore, which has latterly attained to a certain development, also does 
not belong to the consortium. 

The agricultural co-operative societies i this province generally pro¬ 
cure land to cultivate by means of contracts of lease for a term of from four 
to twelve years, sometimes, in the case of rice fidds, of one year only. Tand- 
owners are secured by the prdduct and therefore a cautionary pa3rment is 
rarely made. The great majority of the lands are planted with rice. 

The Bolognese farms are amorg those which have succeeded least 
well. A lack of good direction and management; a want of discipline 
among the members who have claimed from their own co-operative socie¬ 
ties higher wages than those given by private persons; considerable risks 


(i) Xiiis consortium united on 31 December 1017 fourteen co operative societies, Iia\ing 
a subscribed capital of S,i 65 liras. In this year it took on lease from the management of the 
hospitals ten holdings ha\ ing an agv,regate area of 77h t 03 natuie (a Bolognese tomatuia == aoSo 
square metres) for a yearly rent of ^0,002 liras. The holdings were then ceded to the co-opera- 
ti\ e societies of Calcara and Piumazzo Morco\ er in zgi 7, for the firsttiuie since it was farm¬ 
ed, the consortium became active iu the sphere of collective purchasmg, supplying to deven 
coiisQirted co-operative societies more than 4^,500 qninlals of mineral and organic manures, 
about 40 quintals of fertUizexs, 120 tiuintals of seed potatoes, more than 400 quintals of 
combnstihles, and two tractors ordered by theco operative societies of Anzeda and Baricella- 
Finally it established the foundations of an office of accounts intended to keep the books 
of co-operative societies which have not the means to do this for themselves. 
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Tabi;e V.— Co-operative societie*^ belonging to the Provincial Consoriiim. 


• 

Yeai 

Number 

Area of land 
cultivated 
m imteduffi 


of 

of 

(» 3 o 8 osq. 


constitution 

members 

metres) 

I. Agricultural Co-operative Society iti 
Altedo (Malalbeigo). 

1906 


&60 

2. ProductianandEabourCo-opeialivcSo¬ 
ciety of San Venanzio and San Vin¬ 
cenzo di Galliera. 


383 

330 

3. Agiicaltiiial Co-operati\e Society of 

San Pietro in Casale. 

» 

C93 

807 

4. Agricultural Co-operative Socety of 
Medidna.. 

1907 

600 

1,300 

5. Agricultural and I,a 1 )oui Co opciciti\c 
Society of Anzola Emilia ..... 

lOTO 

209 

916 

6. Agricultural Co-operative Socirt> of 
Crespellano and adjacent communes 
(headquarters in Calcaxa di Cre¬ 
spellano) . 

1914 

51 

922 

7. Agricultuial Co-operative Society ol 
Tillers of the Soil in Minerbio . . . 

» 

56 

226 

8. Agricultural Co-operative Society iu 

San Giorgio di Piano. 

» 

II 

155 

9. Agricultural Oo-opexative Society m 
Sant’Agata Bolognese. 

1915 

II 

1,236 

10. Agricultural Co-operative Society of 
Budrio, (headquarters in Maddalena 
di ........... 

IQI5 

17 

593 

zx. Agricultural Co-operative Society <.f 
Tillers of the Soil in Baricella . . . 

X^i6 

35 

1,234 

12. Agricultural Co-qperativa Sccie,y in 
Piuma?zo di Casielfianco. 


10 

338 

Total . . . 


2.790 

8,917 (1) 


resulting on the almost exclusive cultivation of rice; high interest payable 
on debts ; and much competition for the lands to be let account for the 
fact that in this province the agricultural co-operatives societies have ob¬ 
tained less good results than elsewhere. 

§ 7. The PACnjiMES enjoyed by i^abourers’ co-operative societies 

IN THE MATTER OF LEASING STATE I,ANDS. 

We cannot conclude this article on the collective farms of Italy without 
noting that in response to a former resolution the decree-law No. 1676 {2) 
of 30 September 1917 has made opportune provision for facilitatine the let- 

(i) About 4580 acres. 

(s) See Gaz^etta Uffkiale del Regno d ' ltaha , Rome, No. 253, 26 October 1917. 
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ting of State lands to labourer’s co-operative societies. The facilities in 
question allow leases of properties as to which private contracts may be 
made to be granted to agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative 
societies of labour and production on much more liberal terms than those 
vrhich normally have force. Every limitation on the amount of rents has 
in fact been removed, and the duration of leases has been extended to nine 
j’^ears with permission to the government to extend them yet further where 
a lease involves an obligation on the lessees to execute works of improve¬ 
ment or specified works. 

B3" the same decree special facilities were granted to co-operative so¬ 
cieties in the matter of giving security and guarantees for the obligations 
they assumed, these securities beirg limited to a fit and proportionate sum 
which can be paid as an addition to the annual rent. It is hoped that 
these societies will thus be protected from easy exploitation by usurers or 
the necessity of obtaining large advances of capital, and from the con- 
sequert injury to the economy of their farms. 

Finalh" the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation has indubit¬ 
ably cortributed to givii g a new and vigorous impulse to this original form 
of agricultural co-operation in Italy in that it has supplied societies with the 
capital the3" need; as has the OfiB.ce of Inspection ard Assistance of Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies with its care for their correct administrative 
and technical working; the Commercial Agency of Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies with its promsion for their supply of machines, implements, 
manures and other material n€cessaT3^ to farmirg ; and the National Fe¬ 
deration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (i) which has co-ordinated 
and regulated the movement in Ital3' for forming collective farms. 


(j) For the origin and working of these four bodies see our earlier issues. 



miscelI/Aneous information relating to CX)- 0 PERATI 0 N 
AND association IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


THE PROGRESS OP CO-OPERATION IN 1916-1917. — Ptom Staiemewts showing Progress 
of *he Co-operative Movement in India during the year X916-1917, ofiScial publication of the 
govenunent of India. 

The following tables show the general position of co-operative socie¬ 
ties of all kinds in British India at the end of the financial year 1916-17. 
The figures do not include the province of Dellii, the North-West Frontier 
Province or Baluchistan, where the co-operative movement has as yet made 
iittle progress. Figures for the native States of Mysore and Baroda are 
Included. 


Tabie I. — Number and membership of co-operative societies 

in aU India, 



X 906 -O 7 1 

X 9 XX-Z 2 1 

X9X5-X6 1 

X 9 Z 6 -X 7 

E 3 sd 0! scxdety 

I 

1 

Number, 

of 

societies 

Number^ 

of 

mem- 

bexs 

Number 

of 

sodeUes 

Number 1 
of 1 
members ' 

1 1 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

members 

1 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

mcmbes 

Central (mdudiug 
Provincial Banks 
and Unions), . . 

14 

*.774 

X 20 

11.361 

605 

53 .o 58 

757 

84.141 

Agricaltnral (indii- 
dittg cattle insu¬ 
rance and reinsu- 
raucesocieties). . 

740 

54^69 

7.36a 

324,860 

18,051 

i 

717.163 

H 

0 

784.376 

Non-agricultural . . 

89 

33.601 

495 

67,097 

1,019 

148.195 

i,ao 9 

176,708 

Total , . . 

843 

90.844 

8.177 

403.318 

19.675 

918.436 

23.036 

1,04^425 


3 
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The unions other than banking unions, that is to say the supei vising 
unions, numbered 4Q5 in 1916-1917 as against 361 in 1915-1916. In 1916-1917 
the total number of banks was 262, as against 244 in the pre\T.ous 3-ear; 
their total membership was 76,195, as against 47,776 in 1915-1916; and 
their working capital Rs. 480 lakhs as against Rs. 400 lakhs in 1915-1916 
Their net profit increased to Rs. 8,68,705. 

The number of agricultural societies, other than the societies insuring 
and rdnsuiing live stock (i), was 20,725 as against 17,729 in 1915-1916. 
Their niembers at the end of 1916-1917 numbered 784,252 ; their capital 
amounted to Rs. 596 lakhs; and their profits to Rs. 17,75,815, as against 
a profit of Rs. 6,56,379 made by the non-agricultural societies. 


Tabi,H II. — Nmnber and fnembership of cchoperaiive societies by provinces 

(1916-17). 


Fiovince 

Centiai 
(including 
Provincial 
Banks i 
and Unions)' 

Agtlculiuxal 
(indudhig cattle 
insuiance and 
reinsurance 
sodeHes) 

Nott- 

agiknltural 

Total 

Number of 
sodellea 

Number Number 

of 

beis societies 

|al 

11 
Number of 
sodeties 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 
of 1 
societies^ 

Number 

of 

members 

Madras. 

711 

1 

3,6661 

1 

1 

1,921 

118.939 

224 

43,001 

2 . 2 X 6 

165,606 

Bombay ... 

30 

2.561! 

1.0951 

80,762 

x 82 

47.695 

1,307 

131,018 

Bengal. 

60 

6,905 

2,858* 

XZO.961 

x69 

*5.58* 

3,087 

143.448 

Bibar and Orissa . . . 

*7 

2,407 

1.337 

56,200 

65 

io,xo6 

1,429 

68,713 

XTnited Proxinces, . 

59 

7,999 

3,008 

102,3x2 

179 

6.921 

3.246 

117,232 

Punjab. 

41 

4,473 

3 , 4 I 7 | 1 * 9.544 

371 4.2*8 

3,495 

138,245 

Burma . ... | 

211 

4.465 

2,3101 

46,263 

54 

5,002 

2,575 

55,730 

Central Provinces . . . 1 

2*9 47.316 

3,303 

53,497 

105 

2,319 

3.627 

103,132 

Assam ■ « ■ « . ■ 

12I 

957 

313 

16,732 

19 

2,0X1 

344 

19,700 

Coorg. 

— 

— 

34 | 

2,781 

— 

— 

34 

2,781 

Ajmer. 

5 

1,072 

372 

12,848 

— 

— 

377 

13,920 

Total (British India) . . | 

735 8 i, 8 ai|i 9 . 968 | 

730,8391.034 

146,865 

21,737 

959,525 

Mysore. 

18 

1,992 

8x21 

45.021 

144 

*7.893 

974 

74.906 

Baroda . 

4 

328 

290 

8,716 

31 

1,950 

3*5 

10,994 

Xotal (Native States). . 

22 

2,320 

1,102 

53.737 

175 

*9.843 

1,299 

85,900 

Giaiid Total . . 

757 * S4.14I 784,576 1,209 

! 


*3.036 

1,045,425 


(i) See page 383 . 
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Tabbe III. — Working capital for all India, 


1 

1906 07 

1 1 

1911-X2 

1 

1 

1915-16 

1916-17 


Ri 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Shaie capital paid up 

5,55.305 

52.58,037 

1.77.69,879 

2,12,23,325 

Eoans and deposits from mem¬ 
bers . 

5,76,025 

65.07,698 

67,37.579 

79,00,583 

Do from individuals not 
members . . 

6,56,992 

88,39,777 

3,35.33,561 

3.88,37,126 

Do from societies ^ 

'(») 3,40,425 

(i) 1,10,41,533 

26,19,925 

32,29.397 

Do from Provincial or Central 
Banks . . 

— 

— 

3 . 31 ,* 7.874 

4.01,72,550 

Do from Government 

3,84.738 

9.34.6^ 

15.98,705 

17.24,859 

Reseive fund 

58.598 

9.92.434 

78,79,626 

92,04,138 

Total . . 

23.71.683l 

1 3.35,74,162 

10,32,67,149 

Z2,22,92,180 


(z) Inchides loeas from Pzovmcial or Centxal Banks 







Tabi,b IV. — WorUng Capital (Jy provinces) {1916-17). 
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CANADA 


I. amendment of the agricueturae societies* actofsaskatchewan — 

The Agricultural Gazette of Canada, VoJ 5, No 4, Ottawa, Apnl 1918. 

The Agricultural Sodetes* Act of Sa^^katchewan has been amended in 
order to provide for boys^ and girls* dubs and fanners* dubs which will 
encourage the manual and domestic training of the young and promote the 
formation of school gardens and gopher and weed clubs. The minimumage 
of persons entitled to sign an application for the organizadon of an agricul¬ 
tural sodety has been changed from eighteen to twelve years. Persons may 
become life members of agricultural sodeties by paying $ 15 to the funds of 
these ; and if fifty or more life members are secured by a sodety it will re¬ 
ceive a grant equal to half the amount it has reedved as life members' fees. 

Several changes have been made as to government grants. The mem¬ 
bership grant is now 25 cents for each member of a sodety having a member¬ 
ship between 100 and 150, and 50 cents for each member of one having a 
membership between 150 and200. To earn these grants societies must be 
represented at the annual agxicultural societies’ convention. A grant will 
be made of half the amount of the prkes paid in connection with competi¬ 
tions and agricultural shows and seed fairs. If a sodety which received 
its charter before i November 1917 has existed for less than five years, a 
grant will be made equal to two thirds of the amount of prizes paid in con¬ 
nection with exhibitions and competitions for the fiLrst five years for which 
this sodety is organized. A grant of not more than half the sums paid on 
providing speakers and not more than $35 will be made to sodeties which 
hold at least five meetings for the dissemination of agricultural knowledge. 
The total amount of the grants, exdusive of the life membership grant, must 
not in any year exceed 8750, except in towns having a population of 3,000 
where their limit is $ 2,000. 


2. THE JUNIOR FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT ASOCIATIONS IN ONTARIO — Ddncan 
(R. S ) in The Agncaltwal Gazette of Canaddt Vol 5, No 4, Ottawa, Apnl Z9x8. 

In the past few years the district representatives of the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of A^culture have been conducting in their respective counties agri¬ 
cultural courses of from four to six weeks for farmers' sons between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty. Very encouraging results have been obtained, and 
the idea was formed of grouping these young men in permanent oiganiza- 
tions. At the beginning of 1918 there were therefore 82 Junior Farmers' 
Associations in existence and their total membership was 1,521. 

The object of these associations is to arouse a deeper, more permanent 
and more intelligent interest in all that pertains to agriculture in its broad** 
est sense. 

From the model constitution which has been drafted for an association 
further details can be gathered : 
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** I. This association shall be known as the... Junior Farmers’ Im¬ 
provement association. 

“ 2. The object o£ the association shall be to create a deeper and more 
permanent interest in the agricultural life of the district; a) by the dissemi¬ 
nation of agricultural learning among its members leading to improved farm 
methods ; 6) by conducting competitions, such as the acre profit competi¬ 
tion, in the production of field crops ; c) by conducting competitions such 
as the feeding of hogs for profit, dairy profit and baby beef competitions, 
in the production of live stock; d) by arranging for live stock judging com¬ 
petitions at the local fall fairs ; e) by conducting simple experiments on the 
farm in cow testing, commercial fertilizers, spraying, pruning and thinning, 
under drainage, apiculture, poultry, etc; J) by the introduction of better 
varieties of farm crops. 

“ 3. The oflScers of the association shall consist of a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, a committee of management and two audi¬ 
tors. 

“ 4. The association year shall commence the first day of March 
of each 3^ear. 

** 5. The association shall hold at least two meetings each year, and, 
if possible, monthly meetings. The meetings shall be held at or near the 
place where the course in agriculture w^as conducted. 

6. The membership of the association shall be limited to those 
who attended the course in agriculture arranged by the local Department of 
Agriculture 

“ 7. Any bo 9 ia fide farmer under 30 years of age may become an as¬ 
sociate member of the association. 

“ 8. Each member shall be notified in writing of all meetings of 
the association at least five days previous. 

“ An annual membership fee of 33 cents shall be levied 


3. THE ORGANIZATION OF CO-OPERATl\’E I/IVE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS.— ^Thompson (W.W.), Supeiintemlent of Co-ojxiiative Oigaxuzations, Saskatche- 
wduDtipdrtiaettt of Agricultuie, la Fannet's Advocate and Home Journal, VoL EIZI, 
No. 1326, W'innipeg, 20 Febnuiy iqiS. 

With a view to encouraging agricultural co-operation, the Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Agriculture has drawn up a set of model by-laws 
which societies can use, modifying them to suit their local conditions. 

The chief provisions of these by-laws are as follows: 

1. All members who desire to market stock through the organization 
shall report to the manager the kinds of stock, and the number of each 
kind, which they desire to market, and the approximate date at which the 
animals will be ready to be marketed. 

2. When live stock suflScient to make a full carload has been reported 
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as ready for market, the manager shall order a car and shall notify each mem¬ 
ber ha^'ing stock listed of the date and hour at which such stock is to be 
delivered for loading. 

3. In addition to performing the duties assigned to him by the consti¬ 
tution, the manager shall be at the stockyard on the dates and at the hours 
assigned for the delivery of stock, and shall receive, weigh and mark the 
animals and load them on the cars. He shall have charge of, and direct 
the sale of, all consignments, receive all money for them, and pay it to the 
consigneis, less his commission and all other expenses incurred in making 
the consignment. When so directed he shall send the money by mail to 
the consigners. He shall furnish a statement to every consigner showing the 
net weight of his consignment, the price received for it, and the expenses in¬ 
curred in marketing it. He shall keep on file all statements received from 
the commission firm selling the stock, and keep a record of the number of 
cais consigned and the amount of stock in them. 

4. The manager shall receive as compensation for his services a commis¬ 
sion of... cents per hundred pounds on lie net weight at the final market of 
all stock marketed through the association, from which commission he shall 
pay f01 all extra help used in handling or loading the stock and defray any 
travelling expenses incurred in marketing the consignments. He shall 
however have the right to charge for any expenditure on foods, bedding, 
material for making partitions to separate the stock in the cars, etc. 

5. Out of the receipts from the sale of every consignment there shall 
be deducted ...cents (three cents su^ested) on every hundred pounds in 
weight of hogs or sheep, and... cents (two cents suggested) on every hundred 
pounds of cattle, and the amounts so deducted shall be placed in such chai- 
tered bank as the director^ mQ.y direct, and shall constitute a fund to be 
used for paying losses that may occur through injury to stock in the asso¬ 
ciation's hands, or to buy office supplies, postage stamps, or such equipment 
as the association may require. 

6. Any consigner whose stock has been accidentally injured while in 
the hands of the association shall receive for it the full piice as though it 
had not been injured, and shall be liable for the regular rates of expense on 
the consignment. The pa3na]ent of damages shall be based on a statement 
made by the commission finn having charge of the sale of the consignment, 
which statement shall show the amount received for the injured animal and 
the amount uhich would have been received for it had it not been injured. 
2^0 damages shall be paid for an animal not in a healthy condition when re¬ 
ceived at the local yards by the manager. 

7. Animals will be accepted from and sold for non-members upon the 
same -conditions as members, except that double insurance fees will be 
charged on them. 

The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has also arranged to 
supply stock malketing associations with forms or which to record their bu¬ 
siness for one 3’ear. 
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TINITBD STATES. 

ITTR activity op the JEWISH AGRICHI,TtrRAI, AUDINDUSTEIAI, AID SOCIETY 
ISf 1917 (i). — Piom the socktjr’s aiuuial report for 1917- 

In conf omdty with the -wishes which were espressed by the government 
of the Uni'ted States even before the country entered 'the war, the Jewish 
Agriadtural and Industrial Aid Society has, lihe other organizations which 
have agricoltaral developnient as their object, made every effort to in¬ 
duce its members to increase their production of foodstuffs. It has met with 
su ccess. Jewidi agriculturists have obtained, in particular, abundant po¬ 
tato and maize harvests. 

'Hie Farm Loan Dqiartment did a large business. During 1917 the 
loans which it made nurhbered 389, as gainst 386 in 1916. They included 
however 74 loans made in the spring as a war measure to enable farmers to 
planting by buying seeds and fertilizers. 'Ibe deduction of these 
loans malrca the number granted in 1917 less than in the previous year. 
The fact is an evidence of the stronger financial position of the farmers and 
the better facilities for credit. It is partly to be imputed to the activity of 
the Federal Land Banks which have rendered first mortgages at reasonable 
rates of interest posable. The loans granted by the Jewidi Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid &ciety in 1917 amounted to 8 209,453 as against S 229,827 
in 1916. On 31 December 1917 outstanding loans anoounted to 8995,085. 
Repayments on farm loans in 1917 amounted to 8202,665, or 820,503 
more than in 1916 and much mote than in any previous year. 

Hie following table shows the purposes for which loans were chiefly 
granted: 


Ftupose of loans | 

Number 
of loans ' 

Percent. 

Purchase of a farm.. 

29 

7 

Purchase of equipment. 

I13 

29 

Buildings and repairs of buU lings 

43 

1 “ 

Pa3dng off of mortgages and other debts .... . • 

X08 

1 28 

Working capital. 

96 

25 

Total . 

389 



Of the 389 loans granted in 1917,32 were made on first moitgrgs, 157 
on second mortgages, 83 on third mortgages, 20 on fourth mortgages, 3 
on fifth mortgages, 6 on chattel mortgages or other collaterals, 14 on the 
purchase contracts of farms bought from the society. 'Hie remaining 74, 

(i) See OTir issues for September 1915 (Moi^Uy Bulletin of Economic and Social InUlltr 
gcnce) and May 19x7- 
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which were on unsecured notes, were the loans for seeds and manures to 
which we have already referred. 

The Farm Labour Bureau met with more success than in 1916. It 
placed 1,529 men as against 1,466 in 1916. In its ten years of existence it 
has placed altogether 8,527 men. 

The Co-operative Purchasing Bureau secured a turnover of 818,530, 
namely over $4,000 more than in 1916. * 

The campaign for the organization of National Farm Loan Associations 
under the Federal Farm Loans Act brought about real results, for it was in¬ 
strumental in the foundation of 19 associations in New York, Massachusetts 
Connecticut and New Jersey. Tkese associations have altogether 360 
Jewish and other members who applied in 1917 for loans amounting to 
$1,083,685. Seven of these associations had received charters on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1917. Three further National Farm Loan Associations were organized, 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, respectively, on the initia¬ 
tive of the farmers themselves. 

The society nourishes the co-operative spirit among its members thus 
both maintaining existing co-operative associations in good condition and 
encouraging the foundation of others. The Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Company of Sullivan and Adjoining Counties, New York, had altogether 
81,314,110 of insurance in force in 1917. The Colchester (Connecticut) 
Farmers' Produce Company, which also was founded by Jewish farmers) 
had a turnover of about $30,000 in 1917. 



Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


MiSCETvLAXEOUS INFORMATION REI^ATING TO INSURANOS 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THE operations OP SOCIETIES POR THE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE OP 
CATTEE IN 1016-17 — Statements showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement %n 
India dating the Year 1916-17. 


Dialing 1916-17 the operations of the co-operative cattle insurance so¬ 
cieties became more important. The total insured value passed from 
Rs. 3,01,773 in 1915-16 to Rs. 3,10,663 in 1916-17. Moreover the number 
of societies which was 321 in 1915-16 was 344 in 1916-17. 

The following table resumes the situation of these co-operative socie¬ 
ties in the difiEerent provinces : 


TabuE I. — Co-operative hmrrance socieiies. 



1 

Bombay Bengal 

United < 
Provinces! 

Banna | 

Oooxg 

Total 

19x6-17 

Total 

1914-X5 

Ntunbei of societies . . . 

W 4 

I 

1 

5 1 

1 

' 3*4 

j 10 1 

I 

' 344 

321 

lasared valve ... 

RS — 

45 

1,207 

3,04.848 

4363,3,10,663 3,01,775 

Fremivms collected . . . 

— 

9 

33 

13.758 

4,606 

20,406 

14.069 

Supplementary contribatuxas 
collected . 

1 1 


1 

1 

2,084 

2,084 

ij88 

Number of animals: 

1 ) insured. 

1 

1 f 

\ 

2 

1 

67 

1 

9,135 

565 

1 

1 9,769' 

' 8,8*1 

2) lost. 1 


— 

2 

146 

143 

291 

187 

Claims paid . ... 

1 — 

— 

— 

RS 3,517 

11,604 

5,121 

1,749 

Cost of fflanagement • • • 

r ^ 

— 

1 

, 529 

! — 

1 534 

255 

Pvndsin bond at end of year ' 

' 45 , 

26 

705 

i 8 , 477 ’ 5 ,o 86 

24,339 

15.943 

Amount cf risk rdnsnred . 

— 

— 

— 

Rsi. 43 , 3 ao 

— 

1 1.43,3*0 

1,13,180 

Premiums paid for reinsu 
ranee . 

1 

— 

— 

7,656 

1 

1 7,636 

1 

' 4 ,o*a 

1 


(1) Ens^ged in coUecting capital. 
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Burma, as is seen, leads where the co-operative insurance of cattle is 
concerned, for 324 out of the 344 societies are in this province. As regards the 
business done by the central reinsurance societies all available information 
is condensed in the following table. 


Tabl:iS II. — Central reimurance societies (Burma). 


Niuttbei of societies . . . . 

Nuiaibei of aflSliated societies. 

Froportion of risk of affiliated societies reinsured . 

Amount of ris reinsured. .... 

Premiums collected. ... 

Niunber of animals covered by affiliated societies . 

Xnmber of animals lost . 

Claims paid to affiliated societies. 

Cost ot mans^ement.. . . . 

1 General fund 

X'tmds m liand at end of 3*ear. . . 

r K.eser\e fund i 

Government subsctii tions, loans, etc . ... * 


1916-17 

1915-16 

1 

I 

324 

305 

% 

% 

Rs 1,43,320 

1,13,050 

» 7,656 

4,022 

6,388 

6,209 

146 

37 

Rs 1,144 

247 

» 390 

148 

» 8,361 1 

2,113 

» 1,513 

1,513 

i 



CANADA 

INSURANCE against HAH, IN SASKATCHEWAN IN loiy (i). — TA« Puhltc Service 
MoiVU\, Vot VI, No. 7. Regina, February 1918. 

A statement of the income received in premiums and of the indemnities 
paid in 1917 by the various companies underwriting insurance against hail 
in the province of Sadcatchewan has been prepared by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. It shows that $2,203,492.27 were received as premiums 
for insurance of this kind while the indemnities paid amounted to 33.8 per 
cent, of that sum or $744,902.45. We reproduce figures, which are sub¬ 
ject to correction, for the various companies. 

(i) Cf. our issues for IVIay 1917, pp. 37-48; August 1917, p 25; November 1917, p. 27. 
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Company 

Acadia Fire Insurance Company . • . 
British America Assurance Company . 
British Crown Assurance Corporation . 
Canadian Indemnity Company. . - . 
Canada Hail Insurance Company. . . 
Canada Security Insurance Company . 
Coimecticut Fire Insurance Company . 
Dominion Fire Insurance Company . . 

Excess Insurance Company. 

Great North Insurance Company . . . 

Home Insurance Company. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company . . 
Middle West Insurance Company. , . 
Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters . . • 
New York Fire Underwriters . . . . 

Rochester Underwriters. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 

Company. 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company . 


Premitmis 

l/osses 

$ 60,905.68 

8 11,838.34 

69,446.20 

20,570.21 

308,372.81 

51 , 373-93 

145,832.86 

32,593.98 

49 . 475-97 

12 , 359-30 

112,258.60 

13,800.49 

102,696.79 

33,827.91 

77,489.97 

17,117.09 

192,075.00 

47,963.11 

89,449.00 

19,491.73 

293.603.86 

64,787-73 

182,332.57 

71,506.28 

54,282.01 

13,633.65 

47 . 279-39 

11,320.87 

55,836.77 

46,515.80 

94 . 334-33 

30,208.40 

109,032.25 

100,583.94 

23.355-16 

2,320.43 

135.434-05 

26,344.00 

$2,203,493.27 

1744,902.45 


If to these figures be added those representing the payments, amount- 
ing approximatdy to $930,000, made to the Municipal Hail Commission, 
and lie daims for $830,000 which this commission paid, it is seen that in 
1917 protection against hail cost the people a Kttle more than three million 
dollars and that they received one and a half million dollars in indemnities. 

Figures published by the Insurance Department of Alberta show 
that in that province, where the premium rate is much higher than in 
Saskatchewan, the hail companies received $1,786,101,02 and paid out 
$1,148,438.75. 


SWITZERLAND. 

I. THE ETSURANCE OF PIGS IN THE CANTON OF VAUD. ^VA^coUt/ie ticinesc, 
l/>canio. 23 TSTarch 1918, No. 12. 

In January of last year a society insuring against mortality among 
hogs was founded in the canton of Vaud; and within the first year, which 
ended on 24 February 1918, the usefulness of this institution and the 
favourable reception accorded to it and to the services it rendered had 
become dear. If a casualty occur the member who suffers is reimbursed for 
the whole product of the animal he loses to the extent of at least 80 
per cent, of its value. 

The society’s turnover in its first year of business amounted to 120,000 
francs. 
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Every member is bound to pay an entrance fee of 50 centimes for each 
of his pigs. The insurance premium is one franc a year for pigs kept for 
fattening, 5 francs for these kept for breeding. 

In view of the excdlent results of this experiment the foundation of 
similar societies insuring pigs in other cantons is to be anticipated. 




2, COMPUIfSORY INSURANCE OF I#IVE STOCK IN 1916. — Chromque d'a^rtcuUmt 
et d'industrie lait%ire Fnbouig, so October 1917. 

During 1916 there was compulsoiy insurance in 178 cirdes and it 
covered 78,152 heads of insured live stock. Since voluntary insurance in 
seven cirdes covered 1,358 heads of live stock, there were altogether 79,505 
heads of insured cattle which benefited hy the State subsidies. 

The data as to insurance in the cirdes in which it had been dedared 
to be compulsory are as follows: 


Animals insured 


78.15^ 


Valtie of insored aoilaals. 

Animals lost. 

I.97X 

Fr. 

47.713.973 — 

Value of lost animals. 



1,083,192 — 

Product of the skins etc. 



636,649.98 

Indemnities allotted. 



158447.63 

Premiums of the insured. 


» 

85.077.88 

Blxpenses of admioistration. 


» 

22,343.88 

Cantonal and federal subsidy. 


W 

117,228 — 

The data as to insurance in the cirdes in which it was voluntary are 
the following; 

Animals insured.1,353 

Value of insured animals. 

Animals lost. 

• • 45 

Fr, 

749,610 — 

Value of lost animals. 

• • « ■ 


23,300 — 

Product of the skins etc. 

» * « • 

» 

13,839.60 

Indemnities allotted.. . . 

• • • « 

h 

4.932 — 

Premiums of the insured. 

* » • » 

Ji 

1,972.41 

Bs^enses of administration.. 


» 

643-50 

Cantonal and federal subsidy ...... 

.... 


1,014.75 


The comparison of these data gives the following conclusions: 
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Comparative data. 

Compeineil Circles Free Circles 


Mortality. 2.52 % 

Product of the skins etc. (% of the 

insured value). 58.78 % 

Average rate of premium for 100 

francs of insured value. 0.18 fr. 

Bspeuses of administration per head 0.29 » 

Indemnities allotted.. 158,447.63 

Subsidies.. 117,228— » 


3.33 % 

58.89 % 

0.25 fr. 
0.47 » 
4.932.— » 
1,014.75 » 


In the 185 drdes in which the insurance was active the expenses (in¬ 
demnities to the insured and expenses of administratiou) amounted to 
186,358.01 francs, and 205,293.04 francs were recdved in subsidies and 
premiums. 

lliis result was obtained iu the circles compelled to insure by means 
of an average premium of 18 centimes for every 100 francs of insured va¬ 
lue, while in the circles where insurance was voluntary the avenge rate 
of the premium was 25 centimes. 

The circles were distributed as follows over the various districts: 


Compelled Circles. 




Circles 

/liniywnlB 

Subsidies 

Saline. . . , 


46 

17,700 

26,550 —Ft. 

Singine . , 


. . 30 

21,449 

32,173.50 » 

Gmyfere. . 


18 

7,871 

11,806.50 » 

I/ac. • , . 


26 

12,500 

18,750— » 

GMne. . . 


. . 14 

5.568 

8,352— » 

Broye. . . 

. 

39 

11.949 

17,923-50 » 

Veveyse. . 


5 

1.115 

1.672.50 » 


Total . 

. . 178 

78,152 

117,228 —Fr. 

• 


Free Circles. 


. 



Circles 

Atifasals 

Subsidies 

Gruy^e. . 


. . 2 

262 

275.50 Fr. 

GlSne. . . 


. . 4 

557 

417-75 » 

Veveyse. . 


. . I 

434 

325 50 » 


Total . 

7 

1.353 

1,014.75 Fr. 
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Recapitulation . 

Circles 

Animalft 

Subsidies 

Saline. . . 

. 46 

17,700 

26,550— Br. 

Siagine . . 

. 30 

21,449 

32,173.50 )' 

Gruy^re. , 


8.233 

12,078 — » 

I^ac ■ • * • 

. 26 

12,500 

18,750 — » 

Gldne. . . 

. 18 

6,125 

8.769-75 » 

Broye. . . 

. 39 

11.949 

17.923-50 ' 

Veveyse. . 

. 6 

1.519 

1,998 — » 


Total . . . 185 

70.505 

118,242.75 Ft. 


In four drdes no losses were found to have occurred among the live 
sto<±. In 6i the subsidies sufficed to pay all the indemnities assigned. 










Part ni: Credit 


EOyPT. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON SEED TO CUI/TIVATORS. 

sottrce: 

The Aowoti/ktral Jodeisax of Boypt, Vbl. vn, pp. 154 to 170 and 332. Ministiy of Agri'* 
coltore, Govemnient Press, Cairo, 1917. 

We noticed in 1917 an attempt on the part of the l^yptian government 
to distribute cotton se^ in order to counteract the reduction in the produc¬ 
tion of cotton, which was causing uneasiaess, by weakening or removing its 
its causes (i). We observed that if the experiment gave the es:pec±ed re¬ 
sults the distribution would be improved and would be extended so as to 
indude a larger part of the country and more numerous kinds of seeds. It 
was dedded to dose the financial account of the distribution every five 
years ; and for the first quinquennial period, that from 1911 to 1916, it 
is possible now to give the figures. These shew how useful is this method 
of granting credit for short terms to small cultivators. 

After the experimental distribution of 1910-19x1, distributions of 
two lands were made during the following years : an ordinary distribution 
of good seed to small cultivators, and a distribution within the State Do¬ 
mains of selected seeds to the largest and most careful cultivators in the 
country. This latter distribution was discontinued in 1915-1916, but the 
supply to the small cultivators, who were most in need of this measure of 
thrift, was fortunatdy continued. 

The following figures show the importance of these distributions; 


Ordinary distri¬ 

X9ZZ-X2 

azdehsO 

19XSX13 

axddbs 

W* 3 -I 4 

azddas 

Z 9 Z 4 *x 5 

axddbs 

Z9X5-X6 

axdebs 

bution. . . . 
Distribution in 

39.578 

81,937 

126,152 

44.630 

81.321 

State Domains. 

2.393 

6,209 

2,513 

1,146 

— 


The interruption of the distribution of seed to the large cultivators it^ 
the State Domains had therefore, rdativdly, only a dight importance. It 
nearly doubled between 1912 and 1913 ; but almost at once afterwards a 
series of difiBcuIties arose by which it was very much impeded. We will 

(1) See our issue (BulUUn des InsiUuUons £cowmtqws st SocialeiJ fx Idkcth xgzs. 

( 2 ) Ardeb » 5-445 bushels. 
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refer to it later in order to explain the manner in which the sj^stem it repie- 
sents should develop. ^ As regards the ordinary distribution, it has dealt 
with a quantity" of seeds which was more than tripled in the first three years 
but was inevitably modified hy the outbreak of war. However this distii- 
bution v,ull certainly be maintained: it is seen that in igis-iqiG it had al¬ 
ready recovered to some extent from the shock of the war, for in this year 
as much was distributed as in 1912-1913. This is a sure sign that the 
government’s plan supplied a need. As gradually the cotton area returns 
to its normal dimensions the distribution of seed will regain its importance, 
for it has not lost an3’ of its popularity among cultivators. 

The scheme for the ordinary" distribution is an outcome of the improvi¬ 
dence of the fellahin (i). Thevr usually bu}" verj' inferior seed, niereh’- be¬ 
cause it is cheap ; and the inferior quality of the cotton seed sown has been 
a main cause of the complaints made b^’ spinners as to the quality" of Egv’p- 
tian cotton. It was a chief preoccupation of the ^Hnistry of Agriculture, 
so soon as it was constituted a department, to ensure that the fellahin 
should use better seed ; and it was as the only means of attaining this ob¬ 
ject that the goveriiment ur dertook State distribution. 

The ideal scheme would have been to provide the fellahin with spe¬ 
cially selected seed ; but this w-ould have been very costty and would, in 
view of the fellahin*s predilection for cheap seed, have entailed considerable 
loss for the government. Moreover there was not a sufficient supph" of 
selected seed in the country to allow of its distribution on a large scale. 
The Ministry of Agriculture decided, therefore, merety to supply the feU 
lalAn with* better seed than they had previously- obtained, at a more rea¬ 
sonable price and on less onerous terms. 

The needy state of the fellahin masses prevents them from paying cash 
for their agricultural requirements, and in the past they had to obtain seed 
for their holdings on whatever terms the small dealers imposed on them. 
It was therefore decided that the government could most usefitlh" distri¬ 
bute cotton seed on credit; and it is on this principle that the distribution 
has been carried out, the cost of the seed being collected in the autumn after 
it is distributed, at the same time as the instalment of the land tax then due. 

It was further decided to restrict the distribution on credit to the 
smaller fellahins, that is to those plantirg 15 feddans (2) of land or less, for 
it is this class of the rural population which predominates amopg the 
landholders and cultivators of cotton in Egypt and is most at the mercy of 
unscrupulous seed dealers. 

The plan followed has been that of buydng seed wrhich has been passed 
by the agricultural inspectors, who report to the ministry just before the 
crops are picked as to those of them from which they think it desirable to 
take seed. The ginners are then requested to meet the ministry’s demands 
as far as jwssible with seed from the selected estates and to provide the ba¬ 
lance from other approved lots of cotton. The inspectors gee that this is 

(i) FeUabia — native cultivatozs. 

C2) Afeddanis roufi[hly equivalent to an acre 
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done, and are present at the ginning, bagging and final sealing up of the 
‘'Ucks. 

During the first three years of the quinquennial period under conside¬ 
ration the government confined itself to purchases from the more important 
ginners ; but in the succeeding two years it was forced also to buy from the 
smaller ginners, because the latter, tempted by the prospect of a rise in the 
price, had bought up most of the better class cotton, pa5dng fantastic pri¬ 
ces. The large Alexandria houses, refusing to compete in conditions which 
they considered too speculative, had confined their purchases mainly to 
ginned cotton offered for sale in the Alexandria market. This cornering 
of the better crops by the small dealeis did not affect the quality of the seed 
distributed under the ministry's scheme, but considerably increased the 
work of the inspectors. 

The seed is distributed to the cultivators through the halagas, that is 
the eighty-five government cotton markets controlled by the Provincial 
Councils. When the scheme was first put into practice the actual distribu¬ 
tion was effected through the Egyptian I^Iarkets Company, which received 
a commission first of ic/?. and then of 7 per ardeb. But the system of 
the lialagas was introduced in 1912-1913, and it was decided to distribute 
the seed through them. A first experiment was successful and the entire 
distribution has devolved on this organization. The cost to the govern¬ 
ment is somewhat more than it "would have been under the original plan, 
but this is justified b5’ the assistance derived by the halagas. 

Seed is distributed on credit to all lando\vTiers who pay a land tax of 
ys. 6 d. per feddan or more and the amount of whose land tax exceeds the 
cost of the seed for which they apply. The maximum given to each hold¬ 
ing is 5 ardebs, which is enough for 15 feddans, whether the landlord cul¬ 
tivates directly, or, partially or entirely, through tenants. In the latter^ 
case he undertakes to pay the cost of the seed himself, and its price is enter-* 
ed against him in the tax books and paid when the other payments for 
seed are collected exactly as though he had himself used the seed supplied. 
The payments are collected, together with the instalments of the land tax, 
by the sarrafs or the village tax collectors who depend on the Ministry of 
Finance. 

No cotton seed is given to any landowner who has not paid on or be¬ 
fore 31 December for the seed he took on credit in the previous season. 
The sarrafs are expected to see that applications are accepted only from 
cultivators who are of good repute; and they receive, by way of encourage¬ 
ment, a commission of 5 per ardeb if they collect the value of the 
seed from the applicants. 

At the beginning of the season circulars of instructions as to the man¬ 
ner in which,the distribution is to be carried out are sent by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to the ’Omdas, or heads of the sections of districts or villages, 
and their assistants, called Sheikhs el Balai ; and also, by the Department 
of Direct Taxes under which the cost of the seed supplied on credit is col¬ 
lected, to the sarrafs. The 'Ofndas hold periodical meetings of the villagers 
to whom thej- explain the scheme ; and the inspecting staff of the Ministry 
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of Agriculture systematically visits the villages in order to see that the cul¬ 
tivators receive any further explanations which may be necessaiy". The 
following table shows how extended is the area over which the distiibution 
now takes ulace. 


Number oL Milages 


Mudiiiya 

Total Numbci 

taking cotton s<^ 

(ProMnuol Admmi^ative Ceniies) 

of \illages 

Uiii-igxz 

1915-1 tiS 

Beheirn . 

3«9 


22S 

El Gharbiya. 

530 . 


221 

El Daqahliya. 

425 

-25*2 

2qb 

El Sharqiya. 

388 

14S 

. 240 

El Miimfiya ....... 

305 

250 

268 

El Qalvubiya . 

154 

10(4 


El Giza. 

179 

71 

53 

Beni Suef. 

173 

76 

100 

El Faiyum. 

124 


40 

El yiiuya . 

2O0 

KU 

Q3 

Asyut. 

313 

57 

116 

Girga. 

24b 

Q 

— 

Qena.I . 

143 

2 

— 

Aswan. 

7 i 

— 

— 

Total. . . 

3.713 

1.501 

1,77b 


- It is seen that out of 3,712 villages in Egypt applications were received 
from 1,501 or 40 per cent, in the first year of the distribution, and that this 
number had increased to 1,776, or roughly 40 per cent., in 1915-1916. 

It must however be borne in mind that five of the seven Markazes 


•or administrative districts in the province of Asyut, and the three Mudi-- 
fiyas or prcvincial administrations to the south of Asyut, do not cultivate 
cotton. Taking this into account, it is found that 54 per cent, of the vil¬ 
lages in the cotton growing districts of Egypt take seed from the go¬ 


vernment. 


In the first year, 1911—1912, the seed, delivered at the nearest heiaga, 
was distributed at 21s. lorf. an ardeb ; but the sack, which was officially 


stamped, had to be returned. In 1912-1913 the price was fixed at the same 
level but the cultivators were allowed to retain the sacks. In 1913-1914 
the general rise in the price of commercial cotton seed, which of course 
influences that of seed for sowing, necessitated a rise to 23s. lorf. an ardeb 
in the price at which the seed was distributed. It was delivered at the ha- 
lagas as before and the cultivators might still retain the sacks. For 19x4- 
1915 the ministry had obtained options, at rdativdy low prices, on a sub¬ 
stantial supply of sowing seed, which it was intended to distribute at a pri^e 
lew as compared with that of the commercial seed. But with the out¬ 
break of war the price of sowing seed dropped, and the restriction of the 
cotton area caused the demand for it to fall. The government had there¬ 
fore to reduce its sdling price bdow cost! The seed was actually distri- 
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buted at i8s. gi- an ardeb, or 3s irf. an ardeb less than its cost the minis¬ 
try. In 1915-1916 the market again rose very considerably, and the gover- 
vernment's sale price had to be^fixed at 29s. 2d, an ardeb, all former condi- 
t ons being retained. As the limitation on the cotton ^rea was remcved 
and the market resumed a relatively normal course, no cLfficulty was 
experienced in distributing at this price. 

The value of the seed distributed during the quinquennial period under 
review was 1 ^. E. 403 097 (i), and of thi^ sum only E. E. 6 t was still an out¬ 
standing debt on 31 March 1917. Practically the whole of this debt had 
been incurred in the last year ; and therefore the distribution was as success¬ 
ful financially as it was agriculturally'. The prompt repa3mient of the price 
of the seed reflects favourably on the economic condition of the cultiva¬ 
tors, most of wljpm are small cultivators, and shows that the sarrdfs did 
their part cf this distributing work efficiently. 

From time to time, but every year less frequently, there are complaints 
as to the quality of the seed supplied by the department. In every case 
investigation has shown that such complaint has come from an interested 
quarter, either fiom the om 4 a who himself purveyed the seed and was 
often the agent of the local merchant and who consequently found that the 
ministrj-'s better and cheaper supply interfered with his lucrative trade, or 
from the fellahin who had hoped for such perfected seed as would render 
the precautions usrall}^ and properly taken in cultivating the crops un¬ 
necessary. Too great emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the ministry 
does not pretend to supply only the best selected seed to the fellahin. It 
attempts only to distribute the good seed which it takes the utmost care to 
procure. 

It is a moot point whether the plan of distributing specially selected 
seed to the cultivatois is economically sound. Such seed is oi real value 
only when it is used by cultivators sufiiciently intdligent ta appreciate its 
purpose and adapt their methods to the new conditions it entails. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that whether the feUdh has handpicked, specially sdected 
or ordinary seed he follows his old methods ; and there is therefore serious 
wastage of good material if handpicked or sdected seed be given him. For 
the present the government is attempting only to distribute ordinary seed 
of good origin, which has been carefully sifted by the ginners. It is hoped 
that by the time the requisite quantity of good seed is annually forthcom¬ 
ing, the government farms and other means of oailar demonstration will 
have taught the fsllaMn to bring thdr methods better iuto line with the 
new order created by a distribution of selected seed. 

The table on page 403 shows that whereas the total area under cotton 
decreased in -iqii-iqia and 1915-1916 by 4 per cent., the area under cotton 
for which the ministry provided seed was more than doubled; and that the 
percentage of the tot^ cotton area which the ministry’s distribution of 
cotton seed supplied was 14.74 in 1915-1916 and only 6.90 in 1911-1912. 

In conclusion we must refer to the causes for the abandonment of the 


(i) i;, E. = 20s 6 rf. 



(ompaimni hckvtcn ivlolc anais aiUnahd, whole arcaii itndo eviion, ami whole areas buwn 
mill [*t)oeenmenl seed in inii-iQi2 and T()I5-iqi6 {afcas i*ivcn in jeddans) 
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distribution of seed in the State Domains. The scheme for this, initiated 
when the ordinary distribution was extended to the whole country, was that 
the State Domains should annually place at the ministry's disposal a certain 
quantity of sowing seed from the crops produced on them. This seed was 
to be distributed to the large cultivators, and 50 per cent, of the resultant 
seed, known as " Domains seed ", was to be recoverable by the ministry. 
The** Domains seed " was to be sold, on the same condition, to medium cul¬ 
tivators, and the so-called " Domains seed fellahi ", obtained from them as 
50 per cent, of the resultant seed, was to be distributed under the ordinary 
scheme, being sold to small cultivators on credit or for cash. 

This scheme was applied for the jirst four of the five years under re¬ 
view, but was dropped in the last year because it was found that no results 
could be obtained from it which justified the trouble it entailed. 

The failure was due in the first place to the large landownerr' lack of 
public spirit. The seed was not offered at a high price and unreasonable 
conditions were not imposed ; but the large cultivators 4;)referred to buy seed 
elsewhere and tc be completely free to dispose of their resultant crops, ra¬ 
ther than to contract to hold 50 per cent, of the seed they obtained at the 
ministr3"’s disposal. Secondly many purchasers of the Domains seed proved 
to be unsatisfactory although reputedlj’' they were good cultivators, 
and it was found impossible to hope for the return of a great portion of the 
amount of seed due. As to buying back the Domains seed, the attitude of 
the ginners made this impossible on any terms which would have enabled 
the ministry to sell it at attractive prices tc the medium cultivators. 

In this connection therefore a whole problem of preparing and educat¬ 
ing those interested exists and can be solved only with time. 

It remains none the less true that the essential part of the scheme for 
distributing cotton seed subsists and that satisJEactory progress has been 
made in applying it. It is useful to notice this fact at the close of the first 
quinquennial period for vrhich it has been in practice. 
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IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARG ENTINE REPTTBUC. 

THE ACTIVITY OP I, AND CREDIT IN BUENOS AYRES AND THE AR&EKTINE PRO¬ 
VINCES IN 1917 — Report of the admiuistiative council on the yeai 1917 to the ordi¬ 
nary and estiaordiudiy gencial meeting of 10 May iqi8 Pdii°, 1918 

In spite of bad harvests the economic situation of Argentina further 
improved in 1917. The considerable diminution in the exportable margin 
of cereals, due to the unsatisfactory har\^est of the beginning of last year, 
was largely outweighed, on the one hand by very high selling prices and on 
the other by a larger export of the products of stock farming of which Euiope 
stands in great need. The excess of exports over imports was therefore 
again more than 849 million francs Money continued in consequence to 
flow into the country, and since the large producers lack occasion for expen¬ 
diture, European products having become scarce and reaching Argentina 
with difficulty, available capital did not cease to accumulate, and the rate 
of interest lowered more and more on credit operations of all kinds and on the 
mortgage investments, which daily become rarer, in particular 

The situation will be exactly apprehended if the following figures are 
examined. 

On 31 December 1914, that is to sa3’ at the outbreak of war, the amount 
of the deposits in the banks of Buenos Ayres was 2,616,522,000 francs; two 
years later, at the end of 1916, it was 3,120,631,000 francs; on 31 December 
1917 it was 4,081,316,000, francs The increase was therefore last y^ear 
one of about a thousand million francs. The prospects for the current 
j'ear cause an accentuation of this position to be expected. The cereal har¬ 
vest is extreme^ abundant, and transport to Europe has been facilitated hy 
agreements with Great Britain and France ; and therefore there is reason to 
believe that the improvement in the economic situation will be further inten¬ 
sified, and will moreover be generalized since the ships which come to fetch 
Argentine produce will bring European merchandise." 

It is also permissible to suppose that this general improvement will 
have the effect of furthei devdoping the country*s production since there 
will be less risk of a lack of markets. 

If only immediate probabilities be considered, greater regularity in the 
payments by rural borrowers and a rise in the value of properties which are 
tilled or used for stockfarming may’' be discounted where land credit is con¬ 
cerned. 

The report of the administrative council of the Land Credit of Buenos- 
Aynres showrs that the sales of mortgaged properties hy defaulting debtors 
were less numerous than in the previous year. After deduction for amor- 
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tization, the item representing pTOperties temporarily^ detained has increased 
only slightly: it figures on the balance-sheet as 1,022,165 francs instead of 
994,294 francs as in 1916. The sum mentioned represents the value of 21 
holdings in real estate. The income therefrom is about 8 per cent, of this 
«ium. Interest in arrears has slightly diminished, amounting only to the 
relatively small sum cf 330,858 francs. 

In the past year the administrations of the establishment had to 
examine 122 applications for loans as against 247 in 1916. Of these 122 
applications 60 for a total sum of 5,024,800 francs were retained. The 
sums lent generally represent less than 40 per cent, of the present 
estimated value of the real estate they secure. 

On 31 December 1916 there were 988 loans outstanding, amounting to 
43.785,969 francs. During 1917, 152 loans amounting to 6,885,311 francs 
were repaid, and their number was thus brought down to 836 and their 
amount to 38,900,638 francs. The loans made in 1917 numbered 60 and 
amounted to 5,024,800 francs. On 31 December 1917 there was a total of 
Sgb mortgage loans amounting to 43,925,458 francs It was necessary to 
deduct from this sum partial amortizations of old loans up to 5,372,988 
francs, which brought the effective amount of mortgage credit to 38,552,470- 
francs on 31 December 1917. 

The report does not show the proportion of loans made on urban and 
real estate, respectively. 


vSWlTZERIvAXD 

TH>: INTRODUCTIOX OF THE X,ASI> REGISTER IX THE CAXTOX OF GENEVA — 
Juiirnel de Geneir, 3S March 1918. 

In the canton of Geneva the system of landownership and that of mort¬ 
gages are based on the Code Napoleon, which \i*as replaced on i January 
1912 by the new t^wiss Civil Code. The application of those rules of the 
new code which refer to the system of landownership and mortages has 
however been subject to a certain delay because it was necessary Jo pre¬ 
pare a new land register. 

The town of Geneva is the first Swiss commune of an importance equal 
to its own in wliich the institution after 1 January 1912 of the land regis¬ 
ter, an innovation in most cantons, occurred in a manner entirely conso¬ 
nant with the civil code. The event took place on i April of the current 
yeur. 

The system wliich obtained in Geneva with regard to making rights in 
real estate public was complicated. It necessitated numerous and pro- 
tiacted researches and gave results which were neither absolutely clear nor 
absolutely trustworthy. The Swiss Civil Code has however introduced 
with the land register a simple, clear and accurate system of publishing the 
rights relative to real estate. Thanks to this register researches as to rights* 
of property, mortgages, due services, and other rights appurtenant to real 
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estate, can be made with certainty and rapidity, for it is enough to examine’ 
the open page referring to each holding of real estate in order to obtain all 
the needed information. Whoever has dealings in real estate therefore 
finds his work much simplified and facilitated. 

This part of the Swiss Civil Code was particular!}’- difiScult to apply in 
the canton of Geneva, where it was necessary to proceed without coming 
into conflict with the process of transition from one to the other of two very 
different systems which was in course. Many cantons hesitated to make the 
change. In Geneva however there wras greater willingness to profit by the 
^important advantages presented by the new code ; and it was no sooner 
introduced than the modification, or rather the new casting, of the land re¬ 
gisters was begun. This process has now ended owing to the recent crea¬ 
tion of the new cadaster. 

The work which belongs to the creation of a land register continues in 
the other communes of the canton in which it -will gradually be introduced 
as it is finished. The work pertaining to the canton of Geneva was 
executed in the relatively short period of^eix years. 

X3XITED vSTATBS. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF THE SYSTEl^I OF FEDERAL FARM LOANS. — The Economic 
World, New Y^ork, 13 April 1918, 

The Farm Boan Board has issued the following summary of the w’ork' 
accomplished in one year : 

“ The Federal Farm Boan System has completed its first year of 
actual operation. The first charter issued to a Federal Bank* is dated 
March 1917, and the charters for the other eleven were issued during 
that month. Borrowing under the Federal Farm Loan System is done 
through National Farm Boan Associations, and the first charter granted 
to one of these associations is dated March 27,1917; so that while most of 
the w'ork of organizing the banks, systematizing their business, appointing 
and training appraisers and the like, had to be done after the end of JMarch 
1917, it may be said that the Banks have just about concluded their first 
year of operation.... 

“ Before the system wras put in operation it was argued that our Ame¬ 
rican farmer would not organize for co-operative borrowing. The ans¬ 
wer to this seems to be found in the fact that up to March 31, 1918, 2808 
National Farm Loan Associations w^ere incorporated, representing about 
four associations to each fiVe counties in the United States. These associa¬ 
tions average about twenty members, representing a total membership of 
about 56,000 farmers. 

“ The twelve Federal Land Banks have received applications for over 
120,000 loans, amounting to about $300,000,000. Many of these appli¬ 
cations have ben rejected, reduced or withdrawn. About 80,000 loans have 
been approved, amounting to over $160,000,000 ; and on over 30,000 of 
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these loans money has been paid to the farmers, to the amount of about 
880,000,000. Man}* of the loans approved were for reduced amounts 
which the borrowers declined to accept. 

“ Notwithstanding the unusual expenses incident to the operation of 
new machinery and to the appraisement and determination of title on many 
loans that have not yet been closed, the expense of the banks in doing business 
has been within such limits as to justify the expectation of the Farm Ivoan 
Board that these banks wrill easily be able to operate on a difference of one 
half of one per cent, between the loaning rate and the rate which they pa}’- on 
their bonds. None of the banks of course received any appreciable income, 
from their business during the first half of the year ; but during the last 
half the business of the Spokane Federal Land Bank, for example, was suf¬ 
ficiently profitable to come within about 810,000 of wiping out the excess 
of expenses incurred in the first half, and the volume of business on its 
books ensures iisa handsome surplus for the second year. Every borrower, 
when he takes out his loan, makes a subscription which increases the stock 
of the Federal Land Bank to the extent of five per cent, of the amount bor¬ 
rowed. These stock Subscriptions of borrowers, in the case of several of 
the banks, are now so large that, in accordance -with the provisions of the 
Act, the retirement of the original stock of the banks, which was princi¬ 
pally subscribed b}’ the government, will l')egin ivithin a few months 
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THE RESULTS AXD THE PROGRESS OF THE REDIVISIOX 

OF laxds adimittkc^ of cultivation. 

SOURCES: 

X6 chi SEiRi JORAX {Report No. 13 on the Redimston of Lands which can be Cultivated). 
Published by the ]Ministry of Agricultuie and Trade. The Direction of Auriciilture. 
Tokyo, 5th year Taishd, 9th month, 9th day, q September 1910 
j^rdsHOMU H6 rri Shiran {Collection of the Laws and Decrees of the MiniJry of A^ricultme and 
Ttade) 1st part, Vol. II, Section i, chipter 5. pp 146-^63. Tokyo, 1912. 

§ I, Laws touching the redivision op lands 

WHICH CAN BE CULTIVATED. 

A first law as to the redivison of lands which can be cultivated became 
active in 1899. The object of this law (No. 82, 22 March 1899) was to in¬ 
crease the profits to be derived from the utilization of cultivated land. It 
did no more than provide, by means of consortia of landowners, for the 
exchange and the redivision of lots, for a change in the configuration of 
holdings, and for the transformation and .construction of roads, adjacent 
zones of territorj^ canals, etc. 

The various subsequent amendments of this law invariably- and increa¬ 
singly extended the limits of this work of redi\Tsion. The most important 
amendments in force today, those of 13 April 1909 and 30 March 1914, 
extend the redivision of crdtivable lands so that this enterprise enters into 
the sphere of agricultural development, and correct certain defects which 
appeared when the law was applied, thus tending to render the work of 
redivision more expeditious. 

To cite the most imi)ortants points : the amendment of 1909 made it 
possible to undertake the technical work necessary to bring about the redi¬ 
vision of the uncultivated lands disregarded by the former law, to change the 
classification of lands, and to obtain by this reorganization a better result. 
Moreover it eliminated a fair number of awkwardnesses which were Con¬ 
sequent on various legal relations because the former law had confined itself 
to work done by a society, and it allowed associations { kumi - ai ) for the redi- 
vision of lands to constitute themselves as legal persons. It transmitted 
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to the local authorities the right of authoiization which had hitherto belong¬ 
ed to the ^iJinistrj’ of Agriculture and Trade. It granted special exemptions 
from the land tax in the case of the redivision of uncultivated lands and a 
change in the clasrificafcion of the land affected, and also* in the case of an 
increase of the State lands as a result of putting the redivision into practice. 
The new amendment of 3oIMarch 1914 has, while taking into account social 
and technical progress and the practical results of the application of the law 
of 1909, again enlarged the sphere cf operations, lor it has admitted that 
maishy and flooded areas, regained bj" dams and drainage, maybe consider¬ 
ed to be subject to the systemit sets up. Further, while under the former law 
onlytheownerofthepropertj’’in question or members of ad hoc associations 
coifld carrj" out a redivsion, the new law admits that those ha^drg rights 
as occupiers or lesssccs, or those having contracted to carry out works of 
improvement, under the law as to forests and uncnltivrted areas {genya) or 
according to the ruling of the administrators of State lands, may promote 
the redirision of lands after thej" have obtained the consent of the owners 
or farmer® thereof. 


§ 2. Xl'MBER AND AREA OF IHE LOTS ON WHICH 
HIE LAW MAY BE APPIJED. 

The following table contains statistical data, for each j^ear from 1900 
to 1914, as to the number and area of the cultivable lands on which a work 
of redivision has been authorized. It shows clearly the increase which has 
occurred from one year to another, after the various laws on the redivision 
of cultivable lands have been applied. 


'Tear Number of lots Area 

thu (i) 

IMUO . 17 (,84.3 

. 71 3,237.5 

iC |03 .■. . 88 3,222.5 

1^)03 1<)3 (>,f)Q3.2 

^''0-1 175 8,417.1 

^“05 217 11,048,5 

. 541 3 ‘{. 37 i -7 

. 407 28,852.1 

1008 452 2b,9qi.8 

. 758 5 - 2 .I 09-9 

i9oq ._ jtSi -7» 778.3 

. 749 39 - 759 R 

. 733 41.7133 

. 772 37.496.1 

^''^3 815 40.752.3 

^914 . 46,344.5 


ri) I ~ yo liectares 

* Data xeft-r lo the apnliration of the i>re\ioii<« L w 
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In the last year — i September 1913 to 30 August 1914 — the redmsion 
01 lands was authorized in the case of 760 lotb and an area of 45,344.5 ch6. 
A comparison with the figures for the pre\dous year shows, that there had 
been a diminition of 55 in the number of lots, but in the area there was an 
increase of 5,592 cb6. 


§ 3. Areas redivided ceassipied according to the kinds op crops 

GROWN ON THEM BEFORE AND AFTER REDIVISION. 

At the end of 1914 the total area of the land subject to redivision 
was 393,242 chd. Before the redi^ision, this area was formed of more than 
239,948 chd of paddy-fields (ia) (i) and more than 74,628 chd of unirrigat¬ 
ed fields (hatake)y that is altogether, including both ta and hatake, 314,577 
chd, or, in relation to the total area, a little more than 61 per cent, of paddy- 
fields ifd) and a little less than 19 per cent, of urdnigated fields, or a little 
less than 80 per cent, if ta and liatake be taken together. It was anti¬ 
cipated that after the redivision there would be more then 313,991 clt& 
of paddy-fields and more than 43,958 ch6 of uniriigated fields intake). 
This is to say that the ta and the hatake make a total of 357,949 chd, which 
when compared with the original area represents for the paddy-fields an 
increase of 74,042 chd or a gain of about 39 per cent., and for the hatake 
a decrease of about 30,670 chd or a loss of a little less than 41.1 per cent. 

When ta and hatake are taken together an increase of about 43,373 ctd, 
or a gain of a little less than 13.8 per cent., can therefore be reckoned. This 
increase of cultivated land is chiefly due to the transformation of liatake 
into ta, and the conversion of forests {sanrin) (2), genya (3), ponds and un¬ 
cultivated lands into ta and hatake^ and also to the damming or draining of 
lakes and lagunas. 

Finally' it should be noted that the lands of the State used for roads, 
barriers, dikes and reservoirs useful to irrigation represented before the redi¬ 
vision an area of 23,569 chd. When the work of redivision has ended this 


(1) Tbe cultwable laiids are divided into ta and h'ltake Tlie ta are the damp or moist lands, 
the paddy-filelds, which in the summer are tised chiefly foi growing rice. After the harvest 
the lands are dried by drainage, and the fields can yield secondary crops {urasaku) sneh as 
barley, rye and wheal, beetroot and various plants used as manures Faddy-fields yielding 
two harvests a year are said to yield half-yearly aud rotatory crops. AU of them do not yield 
two harvests, some failing to do so becaube of impeifect drainage or a rigorous climate. An 
important result of the work of redividing lands is the transformation of paddy-fields 
yieldh^ one to those yielding two crops in the year. The hatake are the arid and iinirrigated 
lands, which have elevated and dry rituations. Lacking irrigation they cannot be made into 
paddy-fields. They are intensively utilized by means of a system of rotation and each year 
they bear two half-yearly crops: in summer soya, sweet potatoes, panais and industrial plants 
(tobacco, hay, sugarcane and leguminous plants); in winter barley, rye, wheat, beetroot, 
leguminous plants, etc 

(2) Sannnaxtt mountain and forest lands 

(3) Genya are plateaux which are uncultivated or used as p.fetuiage 
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area vnU amount to 33,877 cho: that is to saj* there will be an increase of 
10,308 ch6 or 43.7 per cent. 

This increase is due to a complete organization of roads, barriens and 
dikes, and to an increased constiuctionof reservoirs for itrigation. 

§ 4, The costs or redivision. 

The costs incident to the work of redividing cultivable lands vary not¬ 
ably with each property in accordance with the difficulties which have to 
be overcome and the cost of local labour. They oscillate between a mini¬ 
mum of a few yens a tan (i) and a maximum of about 150 or 160 j’ens. 
a tan. 

The average cost for the whole empire in relation to the area of the 
ta and the Jiaiake af^er the redivision is 19.75 vens a tan. The total 
expenditure was therefore about 70,694,781 yens; and as its greater part 
is absorbed hy wmks of construction, it may be estimated with sufficient 
exactiaide, in spi-e of the fact that the Mnistry of Agriculture has as yet 
published no statistical data on this point, that 80 per cent, of the expendi¬ 
ture represents the costs of executing works of this kind while the rest is 
absorbed hy costs of management and other accessory expenses. 

Finallj', it appears, in relation to the aria of the to*and the h'itake of 
eac^ prefectorate, that the highest average expenditure per tan ocoirred in 
Nagasaki where it was 50 j"en 49 sen 3 ri; in Okayama — 44.913 yen; in 
Kagawa — 44.513 yen; and in Fukuoka — 43.752 yen. The least average 
expenditure per tan occurred in Saitama — 8.551 yen; Miyaga — 9.313 yen; 
Aldte — 10.640 yen ] and Pufcushima — ii.iio yen. 


§ 5. The advantages of REDmSION. 

The advantages of redividing cultivable lands are naturally not uni¬ 
form. They vary with th^ conditions of the lots to which the reform is 
applied and with the metliods followed in executing the work. The results 
indicated bdew, and discovered by a careful investigation covering 3,609 
lots, situated in all the provinces in which the work of redivision had 
been completed at the end of December 1912, suffice however to warrant 
the deduction that advantages have been secured. 

The total area of the lots examined was before the redivision 123,909 
cho of paddy-fields (to) and 23,014 chd of uninigated fields, that is 
148,923 ch6 altogether. The rediviaon has resulted in an increase of 
17 per cent, in the area of the to and a decrease of 34 per cent, in that of 
the iatake, that is a net increase of 8 per cent, in the total area. 

The increase in the area of the paddj’-fields yidding two alternating 
crops a year (ttrasaku-ia or irrigated fields on which cereals and plants useful 


(i) 1 tan s* 0 000 Ittctares. 
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ab manure are giown after the piindpal or lice haivest) is very considerable. 
These secondary ciops have increased by 120 per cent, as regards cereals 
^jmtgi = barley, rye and wheat) and hy 71 per cent, as regards plants used 
as manure, that is by 103 per cent, altogether. In other words the3’^ have 
been more than doubled 

This increase in the area utilized foi the secondary" crops of paddy- 
fields furnishing a second and different crop abundantly compensates for 
the loss incurred by^ the decrease of the hatake. The decrease in the area of 
the latter, to which we have already referred, caused no regret, for the value 
of the secondary harvest corresponds to 60 per cent, of that of the total 
^deld of the hatake, and the increase in the area on which secondary crops 
are grown compensates for the loss in hatake and even results in a normal 
increase of 21.8 per cent, for these same hatake. Therefore an increase of 
17 per cent, for the ia and of 21.8 per cent, for the hatake may be taken to 
be a result of redivision. 

The area cultivated with the aid of oxen and horses, which secure an 
economy' of labour and more fundamental tillage, seems to have diminished 
Bfter the redivision m the case of the hatake but to have increased, al¬ 
most to have doubled, in that of the ta, in which it represented 38 per cent, 
before the redivision and now represents 63 per cent. 

After the redivision the production of rice averaged 1.860 kokou a 
tan. as compared with an average of 1.680 kokou before it. That is it 
increased by 0.180 kokou or 17 per cent. 

As a total result of the increase in the cultivated area of ta and of the 
average production, there is a total increase since the redivision of 29.4 
per cent, in the yield. If it be taken into account that this is an average, 
the work of redivision now in course may be expected to bring about an 
increase in the production per tan of rice of as much as 6.410 kokou. 

IMbreover, since the increase in the area on which a half-y^early’ secon¬ 
dary’ harvest [jirasaht) is obtained is the constant result of increasing the 
productive area of the hatake, it may be considered that even the average 
production per tan of the least important cereals {mugi = barley, rye, 
wheat) has increased by 0.045 kokou, as compared with that of 1.236 kokou 
which used to be in normal years the average production per tan of barley 
and rye according to the statistical data of the Mnistiy of Agriculture! 

Finally those not unimportant advantages should be taken into ac¬ 
count which follow on the increased means of communication, the conveni¬ 
ence of using canals for transport, the economy of labour and the increase 
in the value of land. 
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§ h. PlUCSENT CONDITION OF THE WORK OF REDI\^DING EANDS 
' ABUTTING OF CULTIVATION AND PROGRESS MADE THEREIN. 

An examination of the present condition of and the progress made in 
the work of the years which elapsed between the passage of the law of 1899 as 
to the redivision of cultivable land and the third year Taishd (1914) shows 
that 7,022 lots, having a total area of 404,781 ch6, have been subjected to 
redivision. From this number all properties in which the scheme has ceased 
to be put into practice, in which its authorization has been annulled, or in 
which the work has been interrupted or entirely stopped have been excluded. 
Lots on which the work has been completed represent 57.2 per cent, of the 
number of those on which work of this kind has been undertaken and 43.1 per 
cent- of the total area. 

Properties of which the classification has been changed do not however 
exceed 38.1 per cent, of the total number and their area is no more than 25.3 
per cent, of the total area. 

It is truly deplorable that the administrative formalities with which it 
was necssarj* to comply before the classification of land could be changed 
prevented greater progress. But while such complexity of administrative 
procedure was the chief impediment, it must be admitted that when the 
work of redivision had ended it was often found that the fertility of the soil 
did not reach the standard prescribed for a change of classification. 

The properties on which the tax was estimated form 24.8 per cent, 
of the number of the lots on which the work was executed and their area 
forms 18,8 per cent, of the total area. The lots registered in the cadaster 
represent 18.1 per cent, of the total number of the properties on which the 
work was executed and their area 14 per cent, of the total area: here again 
there is cause for regret that more progress was not realized, the obstacle 
being, as in the previous case, administrative formalities. 

The lots on which the Work of redivision was completed, including the 
work of dissolved associations which ceded their enterprise to others or 
completed their tads, represent a little less than 5.2 per cent, of the total 
number and their area slightly less than 2.8 per cent, of the total area. 

The smallness of these percentages is understood if it be remembered 
that all the associations have not succeeded in repaying the sums they re¬ 
ceived as loans for the execution of the work, and that some of them are 
continuing the work and will profit by the advantageous provisions of the 
new law. 


§ 7. Special work. 

The redivision of cultivable lands generally renders necessary the im¬ 
provement of roads of communication, canals, etc. Moreover in order 
to realize a better employ of the land special building and other work has 
often to be executed. The cost of these works are very high. 
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Since however this matter is related to the profit which has been both 
anticipated and derived from the special works in question, even the large 
expenditure the3’^ have entailed has as a rule not been in the least 
regretted. 

From a brief survey of the present position with legard to these spe¬ 
cial works, it appears that after the law of 1909 as to the redivision of cul¬ 
tivable lands allowed works of improvement to be executed on uncultivat¬ 
ed lands and their classification to be changed, initiative in the matter of 
works of this kind was rapidly taken in each prefecture, so that the number 
of lots on which there is question of improvements has been brought up 
to 473, and that of those on which a change of classification has been con¬ 
templated to 669. 

Moreover on 714 lots in districts without springs reservoirs for irriga¬ 
tion have been constructed or existing reservoirs have been enlarged, which 
measures are favourable to a change of classification and the improvement 
of uncultivated lands, and also appreciably increase the yield of cultivated 
lands. 

On 610 lots drainage works involving the construction of underground 
conducts have been executed — an easy enterprise. 

The general tendency to increase the stock of mechanical apparatus for 
irrigation and drainage is shown by the fact that works of this kind were 
executed on 149 lots for purposes of irrigation and on 65 for purposes of 
drainage. 

The amendment on 30 March r9i4 oi the law as to the r division of 
lands allows works of damming and drainage to be executed in the zones 
of lakes and lagunas with the object of fuither extending the area of culti¬ 
vated land. This amendment is too recent to allow of any conclusions 
as to its results. Yet other special works ?[ave been executed in order to 
utilize subterranean waters to repair the damage caused by floods and to 
remove the larva and ashes deposited by volcanic eruptions. 

From all we have related it results that special constructive works have 
been executed on 2,180 lots, that is on slighidy more* than 30 per cent, of 
the total number. 


Notes afflying to all tlie tables. 

I. — Report No. 13 contains the principal statistical data referring 
to cultivable lands for which an authorization under the law of 1899 and 
the amended law of 1909 has been obtained. The endeavour has been 
thus to facilitate an understanding of the position in the third year Taish6 
{31 August 1915) with regard to the redivision of cultivable lands. 

II. — From September 1914 there have been included in Table VII 
authorizations granted in accordance with Article 3 of the law of 1909 as 
to the redivision of cultivable lands (execution of works of redivision by 
more than one person inpaitner^p or by single persons), in accordance with 
Article 50 (institution of hmi-ai [associations] for the execution of works 
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of redivision), or in accordance with Article 96 (transformation into humi-at 
for the redivision of ctiltivable lands, under the law of 1909, of persons 
already authorized to undertake or execute works under the law of 1899 
as to the redivision of cultivable lands). 

m. — To Table VII there have been added some data for the pro¬ 
vinces of Tokudiima and Okayama which could not be inserted in the pre¬ 
vious report. No. 12, owing to a delay in communicating them. These 
data refer to authorizations granted in the previous year. 

IV. — The area given in these tables is prior to the work of redi¬ 
vision unless the contrary is stated. 

V. — By State lands are meant the roads, dikes, canals, ponds, etc. 
which belong to the State. 

VI. — Every change in the scheme of work or in a lot subjected to re¬ 
division which results in a diffeience of expenditure or area is separatdy 
noted in these tables. 
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Tabi,iS II. — Classification by provmces of the number and area of the lots of 
which the redivision is in course or has been completed. 
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35 

Wakayama. . 


J 49 , 
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1 1307^1 
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Total. . . 

1 6 fi 6 o 

1 393,242JE 

36a 1 

IX.539.Z 1 

7.022 

404,781.2 


Nate, In tlw r-n iitm-n o£ table in wliicli tlie lots are indicated on which the work of 
redivision has been ceded to others or completed, those lots are included which have been noti¬ 
fied in accordance with Article 51 of the law of 189935 to the redivision of cultivable lands, and 
also the lots on which redivision has been completed after the law of 1909 and the associations 
of which have been dissolved in consequence of the cession of the work or because the work 
has been completed. The area g? ven of the lots on which redivision is now in course is their 
area before the work was begun. For the lots on which the work has been ceded to others at 
completed the area given is that anticipated for the new lots. -_ 
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Tablb IV, — Clas&ifwation hy provinces of the mmiher and area of the lots now subject to the redivisum 

of ctiliivahle lands. 
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Ncte. In tiUs table thoi e lots are not Included as to w] application basnot b ;npersisted wltb*tlieau1b< iasition bos tieei annulled,or 

:k definitely ceas .,beenlntexrup1 lor implei Mi o: ceded to others; noi are tbelotsof wblcbtbea iationsconstituted 

tbe redivIsion eve been dissolvi d. 
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Note, In. table tlu>se lots liave not been Included in wbicli tbe application bas not been persisted vdth, tbe autboiizatiou of tlie scheme 
annulled^orthe work interrupted,stopped orforbidden. Inadditionif several sorts of work have been executed on one lot this is indicated. 





















Tabi^ VI. — Number and area of the lots of which the classification has Icon changed because the reilivision 

has been completed. 
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Notes, z. In tli 3 table 1 se lots are indicated fox wbicb tlie authorization prescribed by Article 48 of the law of 1805, and Article 3« of the law 
of: ) as to ±ie redivisii of < u! livable lands has been granted. • - 2. In this table the lots which have, under Article Lhe law of x (9* , reported 




Table VII. — Course of the granting of authorizatio 7 is for the redmsion of LiiltivaUc lamh 
from 1 September 1914 to ji Angmt inT5. 
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— For the province of Vamauashi data aie lacking and for the other provinces only incomx^lete data have been received. The figures 
in the first column marked vrith. an asterisk also concern transformations into asbociatlons under Article 96 of the law of 1909. 













MISCEI/LANEOUS information REI/ATING to AGRICCJTvTURaL 
ECONOIMY IN GENERAL. 


AUSTRALIA. 

I, STATISTICS OF AGRICn,TURAI, EIMEPI^OYIVIHNT DST WEST AFSTRAI^IA (1907- 
19x6}. — Western Australiai Siatislical Register for the Year 19x6 and P/eeious Years, 
Part V. I^and Settlement, Agricultore, I#ive Stock and Meteorological Statistics, 
Pcith, 1917, 

The following table gives the statistics of r^nlar and permanent employ¬ 
ment in agriculture in the various districts of West Australia. 

It will be seen that the number of persons employed in agriculture 
increased rapidly from 1907 to 1912, but after 1912 remained almost 
stationaxy, even suffering a slight reduction, doubtless due to the war, 
in igi6. 
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* 

s. THE POSITION OP I,AND SETTEMENT IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN 1916-1917.— 
Wtsttvn Ausiitttiai Statisticil Register for the Year 1916 Cbtid Previom Years, Part V. 
I#an«l Settlement, Agriculture, I^ive Stock, and Meteorological Statistics. Perth, 1917. 

The followiiig data shew the point to which land settlment attained in 
the fanning year 1916-1917. The figures in the table are for holdings 


Privately o\raed land 
(incliidixig land in process of alienation) 


Statistical district 

1 Occupied 

I Rented 

Total 


by 

1 from private 

privately 


owner 

owner ^ 

owned lands 


acres 

acres 

aexes 


Clown lands 
under lease 
or license 
without option 
of 

purchase 

acres 


SouihniJ^tctn potUmx 


Victoria.1 

1 

3,212,067 

1 

245.32* 

1 

3.457.389 

10,099,793 

Swan. 

458,080 ] 

91,899 

549.979 

267,905 

Wdlington. 

4«f'.035 1 

45.990 

532,025 

194,301 

Sussex.. 

479,068 

33,373 

512.4411 

337,155 

Northam. 

2.838,494 

103,152 

2,941.6461 

53.965 

York. 

1.328,115 

04.695 

1,392,8101 

3.965 

Beveiley.. 

891,349 

76,85s 

968,204 

9,880 

Pingelly. 

952,098 1 

30,434 

982.532 

2,150 

Narrogin. 

968,064 

57.166 

1.025,230 

24.410 

Waglu. 

879,902 

75.916 

953,818 

12,876 

Katanning.,. 

1,001,065 

55.587 

1.056,652 

40,879 

Tambellup. I 

966,9X8 

65,611 

1.032,529 

89,088 

Plautagenct.| 

543.672 1 

20,858 

564.530 

183.704 

Toial S. W portion 

15,004,927 J 

966,858 

15.971.785 

11,920,071 

North and North - Western 





portion : 





East Kunberle3'‘. 

3,641 1 

— I 

3.641 

13.782,324 

West E^nberle^r. 

269 

22 

291 

23.770*309 

North-West. 

18,176 

— 

18,176 

37.724.625 

Gascoyne.| 

4.653 

82 

4.735 

24,203,676 

Ttdal N. and N. W. portion ^ 

26,739 

104 

26,843 

99,480,934 

Central and Souihern portion : 

1 

1 




Murchison. 

3.I7I « 

— 

3.131 

12,601,836 

East Murdiison. 

522 

— 

522 

7,276,038 

Magnet. 

12 

— 

14 

10,677,272 

Margaret. 

■ .40 

— 

40 

2.752.674 

North Coolgardie. 

— 

— 


1 4.563.54® 

Yilgam. 

7,486 

10 

7.496 

1 62,000 

Coolgardie. 

739 

84 

1 823 

1 1.586,942 

Eucla. 

1 

— 


1 1,889,867 

. 

138,499 

1,160 

139,659 

1 1.949,548 

Phillips River. 

21,047 

— 

1 21,047 

261,948 

Tedal C. andS, portion 

171.588 

1.254 

172,842 

( 43.622,667 

Grand total 

1 I5»203,254 

968,216 

1 16,171,470 

155.032,672 
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having an area of more than an acre on which improvements have been 
effected and which are used for agriculture and stock-farming. Un¬ 
improved lands on which there is no stock are left out of account. 


FIULNCE. 

LAW AS TO XpE ACQUISITION OF SMALL HOLDINGS LY 3 ^IILITARY PENSIO¬ 
NERS AND VICTIMS OF THE WAR. 

A certain number of measures have been proposed in the Chamber of 
Deputies to allow the acquisition of rural small holdings by discharged 
and pensioned soldiers who have been wounded or have contracted diseases 
while in the army and by widows receiving pensions or having the right for 
life to indemnities. These proposed measures have been condensed into 
a single law which has been passed by the Chamber and the Senate and has 
had force since 9 April 1918. 

According to the first article of this law the societies and companies 
affording credit on real estate and agricultural credit may make individual 
loans, secured by mortgages : i) to ex-soldiers and ex-sailors who are in re¬ 
ceipt of invalids' pensions from the State for wounds or infirmities incurred 
during the present war; 2) to widows in receipt of life pensions or indemni¬ 
ties paid because their husbands have died in consequence of wounds re¬ 
ceived or illnesses contracted after 2 August 1914; 3) to those having the 
right to life indemnities or pensions in consequence of personal injuries 
caused by events of the war. 

These loans aim at facilitating the acquisition, the organization, the 
transformation and the reconstitution of small rural holdings which are 
of less value — exclusively of costs and of insurance premiums — than 10,000 
francs, whatever may be the area farmed. The term for repayment of these 
loans may be as much as twenty-five years so long as this dos not make the 
borrower more than sixty yers old when he repays his last instalment. 
According to article 2, the rate of interest charged on these loans is one 
per cent. Every borrower must when the mortgage loan is finally con¬ 
ceded to him make a single-premium contract with the Caisse fiationale d*as¬ 
surance to provide for the case of his death, thus securing the payment of 
any amual instalments which may remain unpaid at the time of his death. 
The amount of the premium may, together with the cost of insurance, go 
to increase the sum lent on mortgage. 

According to article 3, if the payment of an annual instalment of re¬ 
payment be delayed, the society or company which has made the loan may 
cause one fifth of this instalment to be paid to itself out of the pension due 
to the borrower concerned, but the sum thus appropriated out of the pension 
must not exceed the half of that due nor reduce the unappropriated part 
of the pension to less than 360 francs. This clause will be inserted in the 
borrowing contract and will justify any assignment which may be made in 
accordance with it. 
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By the tenns of article 4, societies and companies affording credit on 
real estate and agriculttiral credit receive the funds needed for these loans 
in the form of advances not bearing interest, repayablein annual instalments 
within a maximum period of twenty-sixyears, and deducted from that part 
of the general endowment of agriciitural credit which is reserved for indivi¬ 
dual long-term credit. 

Article 6 contains an opportune provision encouraging large families. 
The annual instalments which a borrower must repay to a lading society 
will be diminished by 50 centimes per 100 francs borrowed for each legitimate 
child bom to him after he has contracted the loan. This sum will be an¬ 
nually paid by the State. 


GREAT BRITAIN* AND IREI/AND. 

THE FIXING OF AGXICUETCEAE WAGES IN ENGLAND AND W^AEES — Thu La- 
bmr Gazette, Vol XXVI, No 5, The Ministry of Eaboiir, Eondon, May 1918. 

A. Benefits in lieu of Paymeni in Cash, — In connection with the fixing 
of wages under the Corn Production Act, T917 (i), the Agricultural Wages 
Board (England and Wales) gave notice on 16 April 1918 of an order they 
intended to issue defining " the benefits or advantages which may be reck¬ 
oned as payment of wages in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of any 
minimum rate of wages for time-work which may be fixed under the Act. 

Such benefits or advantages are stated to be the supply by an employer 
to a worker of milk, including skimmed or separated milk, and potatoes. 
The value of milk thus supplied is to be taken to be its current wholesale 
price in the district; and the value of potatoes their current wholesale price 
in the district at the time when the main crop of potatoes was lifted. 

These wholesale prices in any area are to be ascertained from time to 
time for the piurpose of this Act by the District Wages Committee 
established by the Wages Board for the aiea. 

As required by the regulations under the Act, the Agricultural Wages 
Board undertook to consider any objections to this order lodged with it 
within one month of 16 April 191S. 

B. The Fixing of Rates of Wages aM of Hours of Work. — The Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board issued an order, which came into operation on the 20th 
of May, fixing the minimum rate of wages for male agricultural workers in 
Norfolk, who are eighteen years old or more, at 30s. for a working week of 
six days, to include 54 hours of work from the first Monday in March to 
the last Sunday in October, and 48 hours of work for the rest of the year^ 

On 14 May the board gave notice that it proposed to fix rates for Berk-* 
shire, Bucikinghainshire, Cambridgeshire with the Isle of Ely, Bedfordshire 
and Essex. The proposed rates for male agricultural workers over eighteen 
years of age are 30s. for a working week of 54 hours in summer and 48 hours 


(i) See om issue for Octoben9i7. pp. 67-70. 
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in winter, in every case except that of Essex where the proposed rate is 
32s. for a week of this length. 

The board has resolved that payment for overtime shall generally 
be one and a quarter times as much as pa3anent for regular working hours, 
the precise rate per hour in each district being however subject to 
adjustment. 

The minimum rates now jBxed shall apply to weekly contracts for a 
week of six days, no deduction being made because the hours fixed by an 
employer are less than those beyond which overtime rates are payable, or 
on account of weather provided the workman presents himself at his place 
of employment at the regular time. 

The board has decided that three months after the cessation of hostili¬ 
ties, or on the withdrawal by the Eood Controller of all restrictions on 
consumption, whichever of these first occur, it will formally propose an 
order which will give effect to the principle that agricultural workers are 
entitled to a short working day once a we^. 

The board has appointed commitees a) to consider recommendations 
from District Wages Committees as to minimum rates of wages for women 
and girl workers, and to report to the board as to the principles upon which 
such rates should be fixed, having xegoxd to present conditions; b) to 
consider and report on the principles to be adopted in fixing minimum rates 
applicable to hay and com harvests. 

At recent meetings of the board. District Wages Committees have been 
established for Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Sussex, Dorset, Stafford¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan, and Corn¬ 
wall. All the thirty-nine local committees for England and Wales have 
therefore now been established. 


RUSSIA. 


Tim ABOI,mON OF I,ANDED PROPERTY. — The Russim Qo-opcraior, Vc»l. 2, No. 5, 
IfOndon, April 1918. 

The Second Congress of Workmen's and Soldiers' Deputies passed a 
decree on 8 November 1917 which radically altered the institution of pro¬ 
perty in Russia. We will give the principal provisions of this measure which 
abolishes private property and nationalizes all the land of the country. 

Articles i and 2 are as follows: “The landlord's property inland is 
forthwith abolished without any compensation. Tte estates of the landlords, 
the appanage lands and the lands b^onging to monasteries and churches, 
with all their live and other stock, manorial buildings and all implements, 
pass to the disposal of the Rural Land Committees and District Councils 
of Peasants' Deputies, pending the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 

The aforesaid District Councils are instructed to take all necessary mea¬ 
sures for preserving order while they confiscate the estates, to note the area 
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of the estates, and to prepare a detailed specification of aU confiscated 
property. 

It was decided that until the Constituent Assembly — which in the 
event was dissolved before it began its vrork — should have laid down the 
lines of the great agrarian reform, the authorities should be guided by cer¬ 
tain instructions embodying 242 resolutions of meetings of peasants. These 
instructions were the following : 

1. The right of private ownership of land is abolished for ever. I^and 
can no longer be sold, bought, let, mortgaged or appropriated in any way. 
The holders of all the land of the State, the appanages, the crown, the mona¬ 
steries and the churches, of the majorats and of lands held conditionally, 
forming endowments, owned privately’ and publicly and owned by the 
peasants, are expropriated without b^ng compensated; and all this land 
becomes the property of the whole people, its use being transferred to all 
who till it. 

All who have suffered by this expropriation are entitled to public re¬ 
lief, but only for the time needed to allow them to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. 

2. All products found beneath the soil — ores, naptha, coal, salt, etc. 
— and forests and waterway's of national importance become the exclusive 
property of the State. Small rivers, lakes and woods pass into the posession 
of local communities and are subject to the control of the local authorities. 

3. Highly cultivated estates and their orchards, plantations, nurseries, 
hothouses, etc. are not to be divided but are to remain as model estates; 
and they pass into the possession of the State or of the local communities 
in accordance with their size and importance. 

Land appurtenant to manor houses or belonging to towns or villages, 
and orchards and market gardens appurtenant to households, are to remain 
in the possession of their present owners. Their area and the rate of the 
tax to be paid by the owners for the use of them are to be fixed by law. 

4. Breeding stations of horses, cattle, poultry, etc., whether crown or 
private property, pass into the exclusive possession of the State or of the 
communities, in accordance with their size and importance. The question 
of compensation for them is to be decided by the Constituent x^ssembly. 

5. All the live and other stock of the confiscated estates passes into the 
exclusive possession of the State or of the communities, according to their 
size and importance. The stock of small peasants is not however con¬ 
fiscated. 

6. All Russian citizens of either sex who are willing to till the soil with 
their own labour only, or with the assistance of their families, or together 
with other persons, are entitled to receive land to hold for such time as they 
are able to till it. All hiring of labour is forbidden. 

If any member of a village community become an invalid, the commu¬ 
nity must cultivate his land until he recover but not for more than two years. 
Persons who through age or invalidity have lost ability to tin the soil lose 
their right to till it and receive instead a pension from the State. 

7. The possession of land is to be equal: that is, it is to be distributed 
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among the tillers, in accordance with local conditions, in equal plots, the 
standard plot being either the area which a man can himself till or the 
area needed to feed him and his family. The forms of land tenure, whether 
individual, communal, cc-operative [arid) or other, are to be decided freely 
by the local community. 

8. All the land, when expropriation has taken place, forms a National 
Land Reserve. This reserve is distributed among the tillers by the local 
authorities, beginning with the democratically elected rural and urban 
municipalities and ending with the*central provincial institutions. It is 
reallotted periodically, to suit the growth of the population and the in¬ 
crease in its productiveness. ReaUotting must not affect the main portion 
of an original allotment. Land belonging to persons who have for one reason 
or another lost or given up possession reverts to the Land Reserve, but 
the relatives or assigns of these persons have a prior right to have these 
lands allotted to them. 

The cost of manuring and of fundamental improvements is to be re¬ 
funded to the owner if they have not been fully utilized when possession 
of the plot affected by them is delivered. 

9. If the available Land Reserve in any given locality is not sufficient 
to provide for the local population, the excess population is provided for 
by emigration organized by the State which bears all costs of such emigra¬ 
tion and of the new settlement of the emigrants. 

10. Holdings of less than a certain area which belong to peasants and 
Cossacks are not to be confiscated. 

UNITED STATESf 

I, ESTABI,ISHMENT of MESrrMXJM WAGES Esr THE CAEIFORNXAN CWNERIES. 

— California FyuiiNewSf Vol. S 7 , No. 1553, San Francisco, 13 April 1918. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of California has lately 
issued an order amending its order of 16 April 1917 and establishing mini¬ 
mum wages in the canned fruit and vegetable industry in California. 

The following are the chief provisions of the new order. It should be 
premised that the word ‘‘ minorconnotes in every case persons under eigh¬ 
teen years of age. 

Time Work, — No person, firm or corporation shall employ an expe¬ 
rienced woman, or suffer her to be employed, on time work in this indu¬ 
stry for wages of less than 20 cents an hour. An inexperienced woman or 
a minor shall not be thus employed for wages of less than i6 cents an hour. 
A woman shall be deemed to be experienced if she has been employed in 
the canning industiy for three weeks. Every employer in the industry shall 
furnish any woman he employs, on her demand, with a statement showing 
the period for which she has been employed in his establishment. 

Piece Work, — No woman or minor shall do piece work in the prepa¬ 
ration of the following fruits and vegetables for pay at less than the 
following rates per lOO lbs. prepared ; 
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Apjdcots. 0.35 

Pears. 0.50 

Clingstone peaches. 0*27 V2 

Freestone peaches. 0.17 % 

Plums. 0*12 % 

Asparagus. 0.17 ^ 

Tomatoes. 0.04 ^ ] 


Tomatoes. 0.04 ^ per 12 quarts 

Every adult woman must moreover be guaranteed the learner’s wage of 
16 cents an hour for the first week of Her employment on each product. 

Pieceworkratesmay be fixed by individual establishments for the can¬ 
ning and labelling and preparation of all varieties of fruit and vegetables 
for which no piece Tvork rates have been fixed by the commission. But all 
adult women employed at rates thus privately fixed must be guaranteed 
a wage of not less than 16 cents an hour for the fiist week of employment on 
each product, and thereafter of not less than 20 cents an hour. 

Xo minor shall work in this industry for more than eight hours in any 
one day or forty-eight hours in any one week, or for more than six days in 
any week except in case of emergency. No adult woman shall work for 
more than eight hours in any one day or six days in any week, except in 
case of emergenc3’'. No adult woman shall work in case of emergency for 
wrages paid at a rate less than one and a quarter times the regular rate. 
Emergency work is all work performed by an5’^ woman on a day on which 
she has otherwise vrorked eight hours, or all work performed by any woman 
or minor in a week in which she or he has otherwise worked six days. 
All work in excess of twelve hours’ work -done in any twenty-four hours 
shall be paid for at a rate not less than double the regular time or piece 
rates. 

Every person, firm or corporation employing women or minors in this 
industry shall keep a record, in a form and manner approved by the 
Industrial Welfare Commmission, of their names and addresses, the hours 
for which they work and the sums they earn. 

The commission may by license authorize the employment of a woman 
phj'sicallj" disabled by age or otherwise for a wage less than the legal mini¬ 
mum wage. The commission will fix a special minimum wage for such a 
woman- 

The commission has exclusive jurisdiction over all questions arising 
as to the administration and interpretation of this order. 


2. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SAI,B OF AGRICUETXJRAE PRODUCTS IN 
CAI^IFORNIA. — Second Annual Report of the State Market Director of Californta to 
the Goicrnor of Cixltjormafot iht Year ending December i, 1917. Sacraraento, 1917. 

We have already noticed in this review (i) certain proposed amendments 
of the Act of 1915 which organized the sale of agricultural produce in Cali¬ 
fornia. The Cadifomian legislature has accepted the principles which these 

(1} See our issue for January 1918, page 82. 
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amendments embodied, and has passed a newStateMarket Commission Act, 
approved on i June 1917. The functions of the State Market Commission 
are now the following: 

First: To act as adviser for producers and distributors v^hen re¬ 
quested, assisting them in economical and efficient distribution of an3" such 
products at fair prices. 

"Second: To gather and disseminate impartial information concerning 
supply, demand, prevailing prices and commercial movements, including 
common and cold storage of any such products. 

" Third; To promote, assist and encourage the organization and opera¬ 
tion of co-operative and other associations and organizations for improv¬ 
ing the relations and services among producers, distributors and consumers 
of any such products, and to protect and conserve the interests of the 
producers and consigners of such products. 

" Fourth: To foster and encourage co-operation between producers 
and distributors of any such products, in the interest of the general public. 

" Fifth: To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, 
labelling, handling, storage and sale of any such products. 

" Sixth: To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited by both 
parties, in any controversy or issue that may arise between producers 
and distributors of any such products. 

" Seventh: To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, 
when so requested, warehouse receipts for any such products, verifying 
quantities and qualities thereof, and to charge for such service fees sufficient 
to make the service at least self supporting. 

" Eighth: To issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market Commis¬ 
sion on request of the producer, packer, canner or distributor, for any such 
products for which State labels have not otherwise been authorized by 
law, under such rules and regulations as the director may deem necessary, 
and to charge for such labels such fees as in the judgement of the State Mar¬ 
ket Director may be proper. 

"Ninth: To act on behalf of the consumers of any such products in 
conserving and protecting their interests in every practicable way. 

" Tenth: To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable way the 
distribution and sale of any such Californian products throughout the markets 
of the world. 

" Eleventh: To promote in the interest of the producer, the distribu¬ 
tor and consumer, economical and efficient distribution and marketing of 
all or any agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products, produced, grown, 
raised, caught, manufactured or processed within the State of California 


RUGGERI AbFREDO, gerente resijonsabile. 




THE i:s;ternationae institute of agriculture 


Origin of the Institute and Nummary of the I^TER^ATIONAE Treaty. 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices x^revailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested: 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the r^ions infected, the progress 01 the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organisation 
of agricultural co-operation, insur^ce and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if n&essary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions* passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

agricultural CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND. 
source: 

Thb ScoiTisa JOTJBNAL OF AGR1CUX.TGRB, issued by the Scottish Board of Agdcultnre, 
Vd. I, No 2. Bdiiibuighy April 1918. 


§ I. The beginninos of co-operation. 

While Ireland led the way in the United Kingdom in the co-operative 
organization of agriculture, England and Wales came second and Scotland 
was last. The tradition of Scottish agriculture is strongly individual¬ 
istic, and its achievement — the success which has attended the long and 
patient effort to estendthe area of cultivation, and the standard maintained 
both in arable farming and in the breeding and feeding of live stock — 
has produced a legitimate pride in individual enterprise and skill. Common 
action has not however been entirdy wanting. There have been numerous 
farmers' clubs and societies, many of them ea^stiiig for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing annual shows which encourage the improvement of stock and of crops. 
The long-established Highland and Agricultuxal Society has the first jdace^ 
among these. The more recently founded Scottish Chamber of Agricul- 
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ture is the most important of other associations which aim at promoting 
the general political and social interests of the farming community. 

Co-operative trading was little practised by the Scottish farmer until 
the early ^^ears of the twentieth centur^^. At that time agriculture was re¬ 
covering, in Scotland as in England, from the depression of the nineties. 
The bad years had made prominent the difficulties inherent in an industry 
carried on b5’^ a multitude of relatively small enterprises. There were the 
difficulty due to the high cost of materials procured in small quantities, 
the difficulty of obtaining guarantees of the cost of these materials, the 
difficulty of finding a market for perishable produce, the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing credit from the existing banks, the difficulty of the relatively high cost 
of insuring live stock. All these obstacles to prosperity affected most the 
small farmer, especially the small farmer in a remote district. 

In 1904 a Scottish-Agricultural Commission visited Denmark, and its 
subsequent report dealt largely with the success which Danish farmers 
have achieved by co-operating in the preparation and sale of their produce 
and the purchase of their requisites. They have fostered this suc¬ 
cess by a S3^stem of agricultural education which is closely associated 
with co-operation. The report bore fruit at a meeting held on 18 January 
1905 under the auspices of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture when a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to “ formulate a scheme for extending the benefits 
of co-operation to Scottish agriculturists, with powers to take such action 
as may appear esjpedient for giving the same practical effect The result 

was the foundation of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. 

§ 2. The SCOTTISH agricxilturae organizazion society. 

K 

A. ConstiMion and Finance ,—The Scottish Agiicultufal Organization 
Society was founded on 25 October 1905. It is a purely propagandist 
body. It devotes itself to the formation and encouragement of local co¬ 
operative societies, but does not itself engage in trade, nor does it concern 
itself with the general social or political interests of the agricultural 
community. 

A guarantee fund of £1000 was subscribed when the society was found¬ 
ed, and active steps were taken to ensure that there should be such a mem¬ 
bership as would cause annual subscriptions to provide a considerable fund. 
Every member of the society, whether an individual or a body corpo¬ 
rate, must hold one fully paid-up share of £1. If a member is a landowner 
he subscribes at least £i a year, otherwise at least 5s. a year. Additional 
money was raised by means of a special donation fund, to which most of 
the contributors were landowners and which was brought up to fiiooo. In 
its early years the society was supported wholly by the subscriptions and 
by voluntary contributions, and the guarantee fund was annually drawn on 
to the extent of quite £300. In view however of the national importance 
of the work the Development Commissioners made in 1911 a grant of half 
the total expenses which the society incurred in each year. At first this 
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grant was paid through, the Scottish Education Department, but in 191a its 
administration and the consequent supervision of the society’s affairs were 
transferred to the newly constituted Board of -Agriculture for Scotland. In 
1916 the grant amounted to £648. 

The affairs of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society are man¬ 
aged by a president, a vice-president and an executive committee; and it is 
a condition of the government grant that this committee include two repre¬ 
sentatives appointed by each of the three colleges of agriculture and one 
appointed by the chairmen of the county councils of crofting counties. 
There is a secretary who acts as general organizer; and in 1913 there were 
also a chief assistant organizer, an assistant organizer, and a special organi¬ 
zer whose work was connected with fishermen’s co-operation. In 1914 a 
special grant was made by the Development Commissioners for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Gaelic speaking assistant organizer to work in the Hebrides. The 
war has greatly depleted the stafi. 

A special Highland branch of the society was founded in 1908 to pro¬ 
mote the co-operative movement in the north and north-west. It has its 
headquarters at Inverness. Branches of this type have been set up from 
time to time in other parts of the country. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organization Society itself and all the socie¬ 
ties affiliated to it are registered under the Friendly Societies Act and have 
limited liability. Each affiliatedsocietyisaaindependenttmit,but the steps 
preliminary to its formation are guided by the parent society, which also 
provides for the auditing of its books and, if necessary, for the instruction 
of its secretary and treasurer in the required methods of bookkeeping. 

B, The Affiliated Societies, —In pursuing its aims the Organization So* 
ciety at first met with many obstacles. The conservative and critical spirit 
of Scottish farmers was reinforced by the active opposition of the local 
dealers who found their position as middlemen between the farmers and the 
manufacturers and merchaLts threatened. Generally speaking the occu¬ 
piers of medium sized farms, the small holders and the crofters carried on 
the business both of purchase and of sale with these dealers and the results 
were on the whole unsatisfactory. Credit was given for a year or longer and 
in the remoter districts a system of barter was very prevalent. 

Gradually tl e society gained public confidence and in the thirteen years 
of its exi-‘tence i^l as achieved a noteworthy success. Altogether it formed, 
up to the end of 1917,154 societies, classified as follows: 


Purchase and Poultry Societies. 70 

Poultry Societies. 10 

Purchase Societies. 50 

Stock-breeding Societies. ii 

Dairy Assodations. 10 

Fishery Society. i 

Credit Society. i 

Bee-keeping Society. i 


Total . . . 154 
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The society’s woik has not been interrupted by the war, 33 new socie¬ 
ties having been affiliated between August 1914 and the end of 1917. Since 
however other societies withdrew in this period the net increase was one of 
only 17. Since its foundation the parent society has had to apply for the 
cancellation of only 20 societies, while five others have amalgamated with 
larger societies active in their areas. This comparatively low rate of loss 
is due to the fact that the parent society does not promote the formation 
of a new society unless there is a reasonable prospect of its success. 

The total membership of all the affiliated societies is now 10,266, hav¬ 
ing increased by 1711 since 1914. Since there are in Scotland about 77,000 
occupiers of more agricultural land than one acre, it is estimated that, 
Tnalritig due allowance for members not occupying land, about one out of 
every eight or nine such occupiers is a member of one of the affiliated socie-^ 
ties. 

The geographical distribution of the societies is interesting. There are 
95 in the crofting counties and Bute, namely 55 on the islands and40 on the 
mainland, 19 in the north-eastern counties, 28 in the south-western, and 12 
in the eastern counties from Forfar and Perth to the Border. While se¬ 
veral of these twelve are large trading enterprises it remains true that the 
bulk of the Organization Society’s workhas been done in the Highlands and 
Islands and among the small and middling farmers of the north-east and 
south-west. 

We will briefly review the several categories of societies which have 
been formed. 

Poultfy and Purchasing Societies, —In the Organization Society’s early 
days a grant of £50 a year was made to it for three years by the ffighland 
and Agricultural Society for the improvement of poultry keeping. By this 
means a great improvement was effected in the bree^ of poultry 
kept in the Highlands and Islands, and this was carried yet further by the 
distribution of sittings of pure breeds under the schemes of the Congested 
Districts Board. These schemes have been extended since 1912 to the 
whole of Scotland by the Board of Agriculture and have prepared the way 
for the constitution of co-operative societies. 

In 1912 the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce Federation, I/imited, 
was formed to act as a marketing agency for the co-operative societies. 
Its headquarters are at I^eith, and it has gradually extended both its buying 
and its selling business. It is a useful part of its work to keep the local so¬ 
cieties constantly informed as to prices. 

Co-operation in poultry keeping has been organized with particular 
success in the Orkneys, whither the attention of the Organization Society 
was directed very soon after its formation. Most of the farms on these 
islands are small and the people are industrious and intelligent. The Or¬ 
cadians were not deriving from their land a profit proportionate to their 
efforts, and the local fishing industry, which had long been a supplementary 
source of income, had much declined. Large numbers of poultry were kept 
but the prevailing system of barter gave themlittle value, adozen e^ being 
reckoned as equal to two pounds of sugar; and there was therefore, as the 
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lecturers of the North of Scotland College of Agriculture found, little motive 
for improvement in methods of poultry keeping. 

At the end of 1908 sis agricultural co-operative societies had been found¬ 
ed in Orkney, and in 1914 fifteen of them were active as well as seven stock 
breeding societies. The total membership of the fifteen societies was then 
892, or onefourth of the whole number of agricultural occupiersintheislands. 
They sold eggs and poultry to the value of nearly £21,000, and had a turn¬ 
over of £13,150 for their business in other produce andin agricultural requi¬ 
sites. This achievement followed on much activity. Not only was the 
Organization Society’s general work of propaganda carried on, but theislands 
were also annually visited by the president and secretary who conferred with 
the societies, advising them as to their methods g.ndsu^esting new develop¬ 
ments. The general effects of the activity in the Orkneys have been, as 
regards poultry keeping, to cause more fowls and fowls of better breeds to 
be kept, to raise the prices obtained for fowls and eggs and much improve the 
condition in which they reach the market, and to increase production by 
from 20 to 75 per cent. 

Similar poultry societies have been established in the Shetlands, in 
Sutherland and Caithness, on the mainland of Ross, in Inverness and Argyll 
and in the Inner and Outer Hebrides. 

At the end of 1917 the total number of Poultry and Purchasing Societies 
was 70, and there were ten other Poultry Societies which had no purchasing 
functions. The total membership of these 80 societies was 4600. Forty-three 
typical societies of small holders had in 1914 a turnover of £40,850 and in 
1917 one of £69,200, 

Purchasif^ Societies .— Beside the 70 Poultry Societies which buy re¬ 
quisites for their members, 30 societies exist only for the purpose of conduct¬ 
ing purchases. They vary very much in importance. The pioneer among 
them was the Farmers’ Supply Association, formed in 1884, which has its 
head-quarters in Leith and was affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation Society soon after the latter was founded. In 1914 its membership 
was 1530 and its turnover £57,000. Other large societies are the North- 
Eastern Agricultural Co-operative Society, Aberdeen, established in 1906, 
which has 1330 members and a turnover of £73,000; the Forres and District 
Farmers’ Association which has 154 members and a turnover of £44,000; 
and the East of Scotland Co-operative Society, Dundee, which has 140 
members and a turnover of £14,000. The other purchasing societies are 
smaller but have done much good work. There are, for example, in the north 
the Moray Society, which had 52 members and a turnover of £3460 in 1914, 
while in 1917 it had 78 members and a turnover of £7750; and the Ardross 
Society, which consists chiefly of smallholders, and had 57 members and a 
turnover of £3240 in 1914, and 68 members and a tumovel: of £6600 in 1917- 
In the south there are the Canonbie Society in Dumfriesshire which had in 
1914 a membership of 95 and a turnover of £2430, and in 1917 a member¬ 
ship of 190 and turnover of £5060; and the Dumfries and Galloway So¬ 
ciety which had in 1916 a membership of 192 and a turnover of £12,100. 
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Thirty typical purchasing societies had in 1914 a turnover of £211,150 
and in 1917 one of £368,000. 

The benefits of co-operative bu3dng are not confined to the co-opera- 
tors. Frequently the societies have compelled local traders to reduce 
their terms and have raised the standard of quality for the goods they sup¬ 
ply, such as fertilizers, feeding stuffs and seeds. 

Co-operative Dairies, —The establishment in a district of a central de¬ 
pot for milk, fitted with refrigerating plant and appliances for making cheese, 
extends the Uanits of a local farmer s market, exempts his family from the 
necessity for excessively early rising, enables him to sell his milk or have it 
made into cheese at the depot as circumstances render advisable, without 
himself employing a cheesemaker or buying cheesemaking apparatus, and 
economizes the time and labour used for transport. The milk depots can 
moreover adjust the quantity of milk they supply to towns to the fluctuat¬ 
ing demand, making cheese of all the surplus. 

In view of all these advantages, following on the co-operation which 
makes depots possible, the Organization Society appointed, very soon after 
its foundation, a special dairy commitee to consider the matter of co-opera¬ 
tion among dairy farmers. The district of North Ayrshire was chosen for 
experiment and in 1908 four co-operative dairy associations had been formed 
in it. In 1915 there were in Ayrshire five such associations which had a 
total memb^ship of nearly 200 and an output of milk and other dairy pro¬ 
duce worth £85,000 Naturally such societies require a larger capital outlay 
than do those of other types. The total nomin^ share capital of the five 
dairy associations wsui £3,285 of which £1190 was paid up. They have now 
been formed into a federation and thus avoid competition and advance 
their common interests. In 1917 there were seven dairy associations in 
Ayrshire and three in other counties. 

Kilmaurs Dairy Association, Limited, affords a good example of a 
well conducted co-operative dairy. Its depot was largely built and equipped 
with the money provided by members, some loans being also received 
from local landowners. The initial membership of 34 had increased in 
1917 to 55. The members hold 1504 shares and 5 per cent, per annum is 
paid on the paid-up share capital. The following quantities of milk were 
sent to the depot by members from 1914 to 1917: 


1915 . 530,000 gallons 

1916 . 740,000 » 

1917 . 800,000 » 


The average percentage of butter fat was 3.637, the highest individual 
percentage 3.945* Members are paid a bonus for all milk having more than 
a stated percentage of butter fat. The total average cost of handling the 
milk is 0.66 of a penny per gaUon. In 1916 there were 1563 cheeses made 
at the depot from about 98,000 gallons of milk; in 1917 the number of cheeses 
made was 1619. 

Stodh-ln^eding Associations ,—In recent years many local-stock-breeding 
associations have been formed, generally in connection with the schemes 
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of the Board of Agriculture for improving the breeds of horses and cattle, 
and without doubt they have been encouraged by the popularization of the 
co-operative principle for which the Organization Society is responsible. 
Many of them have been aflSliated to the Society. 

Fisheries, — A special branch of the society’s work is the organization 
of co-operation among the fishermen on the coast of the Moray Firth. 

Co-operative Credit —The society has long realized the importance of 
forming co-operative credit societies or agricultural credit banks. In 1914 
the executive committee drew up model rules for the use of co-operative 
credit societies, appointed a committee of trustees, and applied to the Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioners for a loan of £5000 to be used for the formation of 
these societies. This money has not been granted, and so far only one credit 
society has been instituted, at Kilmallie in Invernesshire. 

Some other schemes have, like this for co-operative credit, failed to 
mature on account of the war, among them plans for co-operative bacon 
factories, the co-operative sale of dead meat and the co-operative insurance 
of live stock. 


§ 2. The scotctish smaeehoeders’ organization. 

A. Foundation and Constitution, — After the passage in 1911 of the Small 
Landholders’ (Scotland) Act had given to smallholders security of tenure 
and the right to have their rents fixed by a public authority and receive 
compensation for their improvements (1), a movement towards co-operative 
organization, which w^ould enable them to take njore advantage of their bet¬ 
ter position, began among smallholders. Accordinsrly in October 1913 the 
Scottish Smallholders’ Organization was formed and was registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 

It exists only to organize ar d educate and does not itself engage in trade, 
banking or insurance. 

It is non-political, its distinctive feature being that it serves only small¬ 
holders, of whom more than 50,000 belong to it. It helps them to take full 
advantage of the Act of iqii by advising them as to its scope and its appli¬ 
cation to particular cases. It endeavours to promote the formation of new 
small holdings by disseminating information as to the legal provisions for 
this purpose and by helping applicants to prepare and lodge their appli¬ 
cations. It also assists the working of the schemes of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for the better breeding of horses, cattle, pigs and poultry. It helps 
to form Women’s Rural Institutes and has recently established an Insti¬ 
tute of Co-operative Training. 

The organization has a board of management which has fifteen 
members and an advisory council made up of fourteen delegates of the local 
societies. The officers are a president, a secretary-treasurer, an organizer 
and local assistants. 


(i) See OUT issue for June 1917^ pp, 64-74. 
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There are now 123 shareholders and 155 fully paid-up shares of £i 
each have been issued. The organization receives from the Agriculture 
(Scotland) Fund, administered by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
an annual grant equal to half the amount of its expenses. The remaining 
charge is subscribed. 

B. Activity. — The organization has always carried on a work of pro- 
paganda in favour of the formation of co-operative societies. Success came 
dowly, but early in 1917 it had formed 55 trading and credit and 21 stock- 
breeding societies. The next year was one of rapid progress, so that in 
April 1918 there were : 

104 trading societies, 

7 credit societies. 

and 30 stock breeding societies. 

In addition 80 local commitees of the organization, each having a pre¬ 
sident and a secretary, do some trading; and it is hoped that they will even¬ 
tually come to be fully registered trading societies. 

Many trading societies have been established in the crofting counties, 
and also in the north-eastern counties where statutory small tenants are 
numerous. Special attention has been given to forming societies where the 
Board of Agriculture has constituted settlements of new landholders, as 
at I/indean (Selkirkshire), Middlebank (Perthshire), BallencriefE (East Lo¬ 
thian), Pentland Mains (Midlothian), Harrietsfield (Roxburghshire), Kin- 
lochewe (Rossshire), and Ormidate and Milton (South Uist). 

A conference of delegates of the local societies is annually held in 
Aberdeen. 

The business of these societies is the sale of produce and the purchase 
of agricultural requisites. A need came to be felt for a central buying 
and selling agency, and in May 1914 the Scottish Central Markets, Limited, 
was instituted as such. It is a registered society andisafiBliated to the Scottish 
Smallholders* Organization. It has a managing director and six other di¬ 
rectors ; and has issued 266 shares, most of which are paid-up, to 184 share¬ 
holders. No interest is paid on shares and the directors receive no fees. The 
Central Markets has annually received, and has punctually repaid, short¬ 
term loans, free of interest, from the Board of Agriculture, for the purpose 
of helping smallholders to buy seeds, manures and other requisites. The 
Central Markets receives all the produce which smallholders can send it, 
paying for it the price it itself receives, less a small percentage to cover ex¬ 
penses. It has two shops and warehouses inEdinburgh and one in Glasgow 
in which it retails produce. It buys in bulk the requisites of its members 
— fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds and implements — ensuring their quality 
and charging minimum prices. The following figures give the amount of 
this society’s turnover and show how rapidly its business has developed: 

1914 . 509 

1915 . 4.048 

193^6. 12.525 

1917. 23,938 
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The Scottish Central Lani Bank, Limited, the first national land b ank in 
Scotland, was established by the Scottish Smallholders' Organization in 
July 1914. It is managed by a body of seven trustees; and has issued to 
22 shareholders 582 shares of £5 each, of which only 5s. has been called 
up. It is officially recognized by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland from 
whom it receives an annual grant. 

By helping new tenants to buy sheep it has asasted the Board to com¬ 
plete many schemes for the settlement of landholders on sheep farms. Se¬ 
veral local credit societies have been formed in affiliation to it and others 
are in prospect of formation. It has helped many trading societies in their 
business. Althogether it has lent £3,000, and the loans are being punctu¬ 
ally repaid. 

The Scottish Central Insurance Society, Limited, which was legistered 
in December 1916, exists to insure the live stock of smallholders. It can 
charge low premiums because it pays no dividend to shareholders and because 
it reduces its expenses to a minimum by conducting its business through the 
registered societies and local comniitees of the Scottish Smallholders' Or¬ 
ganization. It is managed by seven directors. It has issued to nine share¬ 
holders 89 shares of £5 each, of which only 5s. have been called up; and it 
holds secmities amounting to £1100 and deposited as a guarantee fund. Nu¬ 
merous proposals for insurance have been accepted and an extensive bu¬ 
siness is in prospect. 

Since October 1913 the Scottish Smallholders' Organization has issued 
a monthly paper, called The Scottish Smallholder, which deals with co-opera¬ 
tion, poultry keeping, pig rearing, dairy farming, bee keeping and garden¬ 
ing, the general interests of the smallholder, the work of the Board of 
Agriculture, pertinent decisions in the law-courts, the work of the colleges 
of agriculture, and the affairs of allotments. 

Thus, in the ways which have been outlined, the Scottish Smallholders' 
Organization enables smallholdeis to make the greatest possible use of their 
land and so promotes the agrarian policy which recent legidation has 
embodied. 
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AGRICUIvTURAlv CO-OPERATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
officiate source : 

3;AND AND AGRICULTURAL BaNK OF SOUTH AFRICA. REPORI FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3 IST DE¬ 
CEMBER 1017 l*rctoriA, iotS 


In oiir ibsiie for September 1914 we published a general paper on agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in South Africa, showing what obstacles it encounters 
and what ejfforts are made to diminate them. 

We will here give data only as to the situation of the co-operative so¬ 
cieties in Transvaal, the Orange Free State and Natal, leaving on one side 
Cape Colony. We draw our information from the last report of the Land 
and Agricultural Bank. The law assigns to this bank a very important 
part: it must afford to all the unlimited liability co-operative societies 
which are active the credit they need, and it exercises a certain supervision 
oyer these societies (i). 


§ I. The Co-oPERAmTS Movement since 1914. 

Table I compares the membership of the various societies on 31 March 
1914 and on i January and 31 December 1917. 

In Transvaal the sixteen societies considered had 9,234 members at the 
end of March 1914. At the beginning of 1915 this ntunber had diminished 
very slightly, by a little more than 200, and at the end of 1917 it had fallen 
to 8,752. Therefore we have to notice here not a progress but a retrograde 
movement, even when we leave out of account societies which have gone 
into liquidation.. 

In the Orange Free State we have no material for a comparison with 
earlier years. In the year under consideration the number of members 
passed from 500 to 738. that is it increased by 238, which indicates that 
the co-operative idea made considerable progress. 

In Natal co-operation is only in its initial stage but the outlook is 
promising. 

Co-operative Daify Cattle Societies .—The first society of this kind 
was established during 1916 at Ennersdale, Natal, under the provisions of 
the Land Bank Act, 1912, Amendment Act, 1916, which removed the 


(i) See tlie article already cited, pages 26 and 27 
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Tabee I. — Number of Members of Co-operative Societies 


Name of Society 


Number of Mmbers Appro\imate 


on 

31 Mar. 
1914 


on on 
I Jan. 31 Dec. 
1917 1917 


captal 

value 

of members 


Transvaal i 

‘ t 

1. CentraalWestelikeKo-opcratievcIvanclbouwVerecnig I 513 587 548 261,000 

2. Bnnelo Ko-opeiatievc Veieeniging. 130 250 221 265,000 

3. Ileidelbetg Ko-opeIatic^e I#andhouxv Vereeniging . 183 237| 256 450,000 

4. Hoogeveld Bendraclit Ko-operatieve » I 567! 615 476 300,000 

5 Koster Ko-opemtieve I/andbouw » 1 820 557 175,000 

6 I^ichtcnburg Ko-operatieve Ivondbouw h i*394| i»320 750,000 

7. Ifijdenbmg « » » 2 i 7 j 305I 286 280,000 

8. ^lagaliesbcig » Tabakplanler** . I 2,398 2,186| 2,190 1,750,000 


9. Marico Boeren » Vereeniging. 321 238 193 35,000 

10. Middelbutg I/dndlx)uweis £lo>opeiatieve Verceniging I 72ij 704 657 500,000 

11. 01 ifantsri\Ttr Konapemtieve Dorschwerk.j 193 207I 207! 50,000* 

12. Pretoria I/andbouw Ko-opeiatieve Vereeninging. 86, 63 1 50 40,000 

13. Rustenbtiig Boeien » > 81 ii 904 799] 530,000 

14. Stauderton Ko-operatieve Boeren » ‘ 452 518 502I 375,Ooo 

15. Waterbeig I/andbouw Ko-operatieve » 321 229 i6ii 40,000 

16. Wolmaranbstad Ko-opcratic^e l/ondbouw i> ^ 206 343 329 ioo,coo 


Total . - 9,234 9,446 8,752 5,901,000 

Orange Free Staif ' 

1. Bxeelslor Ko-operatieve Zui\eX Vcrecniging ... — I — 16 80,000 

2. Frankfort » I/ondbouw » .... — i ~ _ ^ 43 | 200,000 

3. Kestell i Zuivel ^ . . . ^ — j 35 77 150,000 

4. Kopjes » » « .... — j — 20 lS,OOQ 

5 Vrede » I,andbouw » . . . . | — | 465 482] 450,000 


Total . . — 

500 

1 738 

898,000 

Natal 




:. Attoii Honicb Dairy Co-operative Society. — 

— 

XI 

17,000 

t. Ennersdale Farmers* » .... — 

30 

36 

50,000 

}. Ennersdale Dairv » » . . . . ^ — 

xo 

xo 

20,000 

Total ... — 

1 

. 40 

57 

87,000 
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anomaly that only rural co-operators of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State provinces could obtain hdp from the I^and Bank. 

Societies of this kind aim at placing members in possession of an asset, 
their stock. When the stock becomes productive, the necessity for co-opera¬ 
tive creameries, co-operative bacon factories and the like arises naturally. 

The Ennersdale society was established on 14 October 1916 and com¬ 
pleted its purchase of live stock in the following December. Its ten mem¬ 
bers obtained 251 cows for £3000. On 31 October IQ17 the stock had in¬ 
creased by 173. • 

Other societies of the same kind have been founded at Acton Homes, 
Bergyille and Moorleigh in Natal, Mnisvlakte (Somerset East) in the Cape 
Province, and Kapjes and Paul Roux in the Orange Free State. 

It is belived that this form of co-operation helps the small farmer more 
than any other; and the number of enquiries received seems to show that 
it will soon be t^tabHshed throughout the Union and particularly in the 
Orange Free State and Natal. 

Co-operative Cheesemaking Societies. — Two co-operative cheesemak¬ 
ing societies have been estabhshed in the Orange Free State. They have 
been working so short a time that a definite opinion as to them cannot be 
expressed, but their prospects appear to be good. 

Co-operation among Wool Producers. — It is likely that wool farmers 
will establish societies for the purpose of marketing their wool and that they 
will need financial help from the hand and Agricultural Bank. 

Maize Selling Cooperative Societies. — All the societies for the sale of 
maize in Transvaal and the Orange Free State have granaries or depots at 
convenient centres for storing the maize. It is graded when it is delivered, 
and an advance, proportionate to its grade, is made to the member ddiver- 
ing it. All the maize is pooled, and after it has been sold, usually at the 
end of May, the average value obtained for each grade is ascertained, and 
on this basis the difference between the amount realized and the amount 
advanced is paid to the members. 

The advance made to a member is intended to provide him with an 
immediate return on the cost of production. The amount suggested for it by 
the hand Bark’s board is about 6s. 6d. a bag, which would allow 4s. 6rf. for 
the cost of production and a profit of 2s. This would leave between the 
advance and the sum the maize would actually fetch a margin which would 
cover the value of the farming requisites supplied to the member concerned. 
If the price of maize were high throughout the year a small distribution 
could be made from time to time, instead of a single distribution after the 
grain has been sold. The directors of the various societies agree in principle 
with these views of the board; but consider them impracticable because 
they have to compete w»th private dealers and must therefore offer advan¬ 
ces approximately equal to the prices these dealers pay. The board has 
therefore not pressed its su^estions, but has endeavoured to influence the 
dir<Mtoxs every year to fix a low rate of advances. Since it has taken this 
action deferred payments (achterschots) of about 2S. a bag have been made 
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to members for the maize seasons of 1914,1915 and 1916. Previously the 
advance was always more than the amount eventually realized. 

The only maize selKng co-operative society in Natal adopts a different 
method from the Transvaal societies. It has no depots or granaries and 
makes no advances : membeis merelj^* undeitake to sdl their maize through 
it. The maize is not pooled but is sold for the members individually, each 
of them having a separate account. This form of co-operation is simple 
and inexpensive: it involves no unproductive capital expenditure, no 
costs of handling and no existence of capital with which to make ad¬ 
vances. 

Central Ag&itcy for Co-operative Societies, Limited. — This agencj' was 
founded in order to dispose of the produce of co-opeiative societies and sup¬ 
ply them with farming requisites for sale to their members. 

The issued capitalis £1800 and accumulated profit and reserves amount 
to £8773. The commission charged by the agency is now at the rate of 
I 34 cent. 

Turnover, — The following figures show the volume of the business of 
the societies in the last three years : 



. =^915 1 

1 1916 1 

1 1917 

Produce... 

Eaimiug requisites, induding grain bags. 

1 566,470 
137,903 

45 MI 5 

144.365 

517.582 

159.276 

Total 

694.373 

598,780 

676,858 


It is seen that the sale of agricultural products has diminished sensibly 
in spite of the rise in prices- The sale of farming requisites has, on the other 
hand, increased absolutely ; but the rise in prices has certainly lessened this 
apparent increase in the sale of material and has perhaps outweighed it. 


§ 2. Tse Credit aeeordedto Co-operative Societies 
BY THE IvAnd Bank 

On 31 December 1917 the total amount owed to the I^and and Agricul¬ 
tural Bank by the co-operative sodetiesin the three provinces was£ 443,722, 
this being the sum of its advances. 

The advances authorized to Transvaal societies amounted to £430,600 
and they owed £366,985 on 31 December; the advances authorized to 
sodeties in the Orange Free State amounted to £69,500 and these societies 
owed £49,170 on 31 December; to Natal sodeties advances amounting 
to £10,100 were authorized and they owed £6,022 on 31 December ; and 
at that date £21,544 were owed by sodeties in liquidation. 

As regards the purpose of advances ; 

In the Transvaal fifteen sodeties whose main business is the sale of 
produce and the supply of farming requisites were granted £430,100 and 
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Table II. — Advances to Co-operative Societies. 


Name of Soaety 


Advances authorised 

XTnion I«and Bank 
Transvaal ^ 

Ca^ 


Total 


Amount 
ovbin 

on 3t Dec, 

Amount 

^ -■ I (including 

I^dBdnk 5 5 Credits authorised interest) 


» to 
S 5 


Transva.\l. 

1. Centxatil Westclike Ko-oxieiatieve 

bouw Veieeni^g. 

2. Brmelo Ko-operatieve Veieeniging . . • 

3. Heidelberg Ko-opeit^tievc I^ndb. Vetee- 

niging . . ... 

4. Hoogeveld Bendracht Ko-operdtieve Ve- 

iteniging .... 

5. KosterKo-opeiatie\eI^db. Veieenigiiig 

6. I/ichtenbuigKo-operatieveI,andb.Veieeii 

7* lAjdenbTiig > » » * 

8. iMagaliesbetg TabakpUnters 

Vereenigmg . - .... 

9. Hiarico Boeren Ko-operatieve Vereeniging 

10. Middelbtug I^axidbouwers Ko-oixratieve 

Vereeniging. 

n. Olifantsxivier Ko-opeiatieve Dorsebwerk I 

12. Pretoria I#andbouw » Vereeniging I 

13. Rustenbnig Boeren » p 1 

14 Standerton Ko-operatieve Boeren Veree- 

ni^g. 

15- Waterbeig I/ondbou'wers Ko-operatieve 

Vereeniging. 

16. Wolxnoransstad Ko-operaticveXfandbouw 
Vereeniging 

Total . . . ' 

Orange Free State i 

X. Excelbior Ko-opeiatieve Zuivcl Vereenig 


2 Frankfort * I,andboaw Veree -1 

nigxng. i 

3. Kestell » Zuivel Vereenig. 

4. Kopjes » • » 

5. Vr^e > Bandbouw Veiec’ 


niging ... . 

Total , . 

Natal. 

1. Acton Homes I>aiiy Co-operative Sodetj' 

2. BnnersdaJe Baimerb* » » 

3. Bnnexsdale Dairy 


— 

5,cool 

45,000 

1 50,000 

1 48.187 

— 

8,0 0 

22,000 

30,000 

j 29,180 

— 

— 

30,000* 

1 * 

30,000 

1 29,500 

1 

10.000 

39,000 

49,000 

45,39s 


1,0001 

15,000' 

' 16 ,030 

16,000 

— 

11,000 

28,000| 

1 39.000 

37.143 

— 

—_ * 

3.500 

3.5001 

I 1,000 

— 

— 

30,00 ■> 

1 

30,000 

1 _ 

1 

5,000 


— 

500I 

' 4,554 

— 

3,000 

57,coo 

60,000 

58,500 

— 

500 

1 

1 5,000 

280 

— 1 

7^500 

5,000 

12,500, 

1 8,285 

— 

7,000 

1 

17,000, 

1 

24,000 

1 

1 21 . 4*0 

— 

8,100 

45,000^ 

, 53.100 

45,996 

— 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

1 2,650 


3,000' 

19,000 

1 22,000 

' 18,926 

8, 

65,ioo| 

360,500 

1 430,600 

' 366,079 

_ 1 

1 

1,500 

j 

4.500 

6,000 

1,500 

~ 1 

2,000 

25,000 

j 

, 27,000 

12,227 


2 ,OOOj 

2,000 

, 4.000 

3 , 5*4 


1 

2,500 

1 2,500 

1,579 

— ' 

1 

2,2501 

27.750 

30i0oo 

1 30,348 

— 

7.750 

6 i, 75 o| 69.500 

49,168 

- 


2,100 

1 2,100 

! 2,110 

— 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

1,611 


3,ooo| 

3,000 

2,300 

io,ioo' 

10,100 

6,021 


Total . 
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owed £366,735 on 31 December; and one Threshing Machine Society was 
granted £500 and owed £250 on 31 December. 

In the Orange Free State two sale and supply societies were granted 
£37,000 and owed £42,376 on 3T December ; two cheese factory societies 
were granted £10,000 and owed £3,014 on 31 December ; and one dairy 
live stock society was granted £^500 and owed £t,579, on 31 December, 

In Natal one sale and supply society was granted £5,000 and owed 
£i,6ii on 31 December ; and two dairy live stock societies were granted 
£5,100 and owed £4,410 on 31 December. 

The only societies which went into liquidation were sale and supply 
societies. 

Table 11 shows for each society the amount of the bank’s advances 
and the sum still owed on 31 December 1917. 



MISCElJ/AiTEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CX)-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


THE RATE OF CO-OPERATIVE PROGRESS ES DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA. — 
Bvvba2Ce (R. B.) in Ths B^nnhav Co-operuttvt Quarterly, Vol. I, Scries I, June 1917. 

Xothing is more difficult than to establish a criterion by which the 
rate of progress in co-operation in various parts of India can be judged- 
The Indian government annually publishes an abstract showing the num¬ 
ber of co-operative societies and thdr membership, capital and disburse¬ 
ments, and these are indeed four capital facts. But although these statis¬ 
tical tables afford some material for conjecture they do not allow the moral 
progress involved to be gauged. The number of societies, for instance, is 
a trustworthy criterion only when it is considered in rdation to the area 
and the population of each province and the average membership and aver¬ 
age capital of societies. 

In the following tables we place in juxtaposition figures for 1914-1915 
enabling the reader to judge how far the mere number of societies is a 
satisfactory index of progress* 


I. 


II. 


Name of province 

Total number 

of societies 

Name of pxovince 

Number 
of societies 
per 100,000 
inhabitants 

I. Punjab .... ... 

3.337 

1 I. Punjab. 

16.7 

2, United Province. 

2,962 

2. Central Piovinces.... 

16.5 

3. Central Prf»vmces .... 

2,297 

' 3. Burma. 

14.I 

4. Bengal. 

1,992 

4. ]i£ysore State. 

1 12.5 

5. Matlia*; . . . 

1,600 

[ r- United Provinces. 

6.3 

6. Burma .. 

M «9 

1 6. Bengal. 

4-4 

7. Bihar and Orissa. .... 

I/JS7 

7. Bombay. 

4-3 

S. Bombay ........ 

836 

1 8. Madras. 

3-9 

9. l£ysoxe State. 

7*5 

9. Bihar and Orissa .... 

1 

3-1 
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HI. 


Name of proMnce 

Nnmber 
of societies 
per 

|zooo square miles 

Name of province 

Average 
membersiiip 
of a soaett 

I. Punjab . . ... 

• -1 33-3 

I Bombav 

103 

2, United Pro\mces 

1 26.4 

2 Madras. 

7 *^ 

3 Bengal . 

• •' 25.5 

3 Mv-soie Statt . . 

7: 

4. Mysoie* State . . . 

. 25.0 

4 Bengal . 

54 

5 Central Piovince*^ . 

. • 23.2 

5 Bihai and Oriesa .... 

5 ^ 

6. Bihar and Onssa. 

I 3 -I 

6. Punjab. 

47 

7 Madras. 

11 3 

7 Un ted Pro\ mces. . . . 

40 

8 Burma . . 

925 

S Buima . . 

26 

q. Bombay 

68 

5. Central Pru\inccs . , . 

20 


Name of province 


A\erage woriang 
capital 
l^r society 

Rs 


I Bombaj-. 9r75 

2. Madras. 8,880 

3. Pniyab . 5,738 

4. Burma. 5 , 58 t> 

5. Bengal. ... . . . • 5 « 5 i 9 

6. Mysore State. - 4.25^* 

7. United Provinces. 3,9<>6 

8. Bihar and Orissa.. . . 3,359 

4). Central Provinces.. , 3 ,i 43 


The actual amount of working capital invested in the co-operative 
movement must again be judged relatively to *the number of members. 
Nothing stultifies the work of a co-operative society as much as in¬ 
adequate finance. The figures for 1915-1916 are as follows : 
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II. 


Name of piovince 

Working 

capital 

Name of province 

Working 
capital 
per member 


Rs. 

— - 

Rs. 

I. Punjab. 


I. Burma . . .... 

221 

3 fiadras. 

1 , 68 , 88,000 

2, Punjab. 

139 

3, Bengal. 

1,24,48,000 

3. Central Provinces .... 

132 

t- United Provinces .... 

1,20,34,000 

^ Madras. 

* 123 

5. Burma.. 


5. Bengal. 

102 

h, Bombay. 

90,66,000 

Bombay. 

91 

7. Central Provinces.... 

87,09,000 

7, United Provinces. . . . 

90 

S. Mysore State. 

44,20,700 

8. Bihar and Orissa . . 

70 

•). Bihar and Orissa .... 

43,27,000 

0. Mysore State. 

68 


The figures in Statement II are misleading because the working ca¬ 
pital of provincial banks, central banks and primary societies has been ta¬ 
ken together in order to obtain the totals. The capital of a central bank 
figures again in the capital of the primary societies tc which it is advanced, 
and is therefore reckoned twice over in the provinces which, like the United 
Provinces, depend on a central bank system. Where there is also a pro¬ 
vincial bank, as’in the Central Provinces and Bihar, the same capital is 
frequently reckoned three times over. 

To counteract this error Statement III shows the actual amount of 
working capital available per member of the agricultural societies, for whose 
benefit the whole system ultimately exists. 


Working capital available 

Item, of 

Rt 


1. Bunua. 130 

2. Pnxijab. . 105 

3. TIadras,. ^4 

4. Central Provinces. 70 

5. Bombay. 60 

6- Bengal. t^o 

7 - TTnSted Provinces. 4S 

8. X^sore State.. 44 

9. Biliar and Orissa. .. 39 
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Of the following statemejits the first shows the amount of deposits 
in agricultural societies, the second the amount of deposits per head re¬ 
ceived fiom members of societies of all kinds taken together, and the third 
the total reseive fund of all classes of societies. 


Xame of province 


1 Punjab. 

2 Bombay . 

3. Bengal. . . 

4. Ntadras .... 

5. Bihai and Orissa 

6. United Provinces . 

7. Ccntial Provinces . 
S. Burma.... 

9, Mvsoic State, . 


Amount 

ot 

Amount 

Total 

deposits 

of 


agnOTl- ^ province 

^ Name of province 

reserve 

tnial 

member 

fund 

societies 1 


lakhs 

Rs. 1 

lakhs 

24.53 I. Bombay. 

20 I. Punjab. 

29.16 

Z5.22 2, Bengal. . . . 

10 *3. United Provmces 

9.90 

880 3 Madras. . ' 

' 8 3. Bengal. * 


7.78 4. Punjab. 

. 7 4 Burma. 

8.18 

4.50 5. Mysore State, 

7 ^5. Madras . 

806 

2.63 6 Central Pro\incefc.j 

1 3 6. Bombay . 

4.70 

J.48 7. Bihar and Orissa 

3 7. Central Provmces. 

3-77 

1.30 8. United Pro\mces . 

1 8 Bihar and Orissa. 

2.69 

1.Z4 9 Burma. 

I jq. ^J^ysore State. . . 

U 59 


Space cannot be spared for more of these statements. At least fifty 
of them would be needed to afford a thorough view of the relative position 
of each province in all the various aspects in which progress in co-operation 
can be studied. 


[CANADA. 


THE PRODUCTION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE SAEE OF WOOI.—Professor Tisdaile 
of the University of Saskatchewan, The Future of Canadian Wool in Farmef's Advocate 
and Home Journal^ Vol. EHI, No 1341, Winnipeg, 5 June Z9z8. 

Present circumstances are extremely favourable to producers of wool; 
and it is likdy that this situation will be maintained for many years after 
the peace for there has been an almost general reduction of the world's 
floc^ and there will be in aU countries a great demand for wool with which 
to replace exhausted stocks and produce large quantities of doth. 

In 1913 there were 2,128,531 sheep in Canada; in 1917 there were 
2,369,358. Thus in the four years their number has ^ghtly increased, an 
interesting fact as things are at present. 
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We have already noticed the efforts of the federal and the provincial 
governments to develop the advance sale of cleaned and graded wool (i). 
This enteprise becomes more important year hy year and is one of the most 
influential factors developing sheepfarming in Canada. The appended 
table shows the progress made in selling graded wool co-operatively in the 
various provinces. 

Some of the figures referring to 1917 are approximate onl}", but there 
is reason to believe that they are under rather than over the actual figures 
which it has not been possible to obtain. The table shows that there was 
an enormous increase in the co-operative sale of wool between 1914 and 1917, 
and that it has extended to all Canadian provinces. About 90 per cent, 
of the sheepfarmers adopted this new method of selling in 1917. 

It IS also interesting to notice that under the co-operative system sell¬ 
ing prices have alway been distinctly higher than those which local store¬ 
keepers and wooldeakrs have offered. It is estimated that graded wool, 
sold co-operatively, fetched on an average from 3 to 5 cents a pound more 
than the average price obtained by farmers who sold their wool directly, 
and in some cases this difference was from S to 10 cents a pounds. In 1914 
the average price throughout the Dominion of graded wool was 26 cents a 
pound ; in IQ15 it was 37.2 cents ; in iqi6 it was 32.83 cents ; and in 1917 
it was a little more than 60 cents. This last average will probabh" be equal¬ 
led this yyar. while the quantity of w’ool sold is expected to show an increase 
of som^c two million pounds. 


1914 1915 


1916 


1917 


Province 

Number Quantity Number Quantity Number 

Quantity 

Number 

Quantit3 


of 

bold 

of sold 

of 

sold 

of 

sold 


memoeis 


members 

members 


members 



— 

(lbs,) 

abs) 


(lbs.) 

- - 

abfi; 

Prince Edward Is- 








laqd. . 

— 

—- 

58 5.406 

382 

28 176 

— 

24,000 

Nova Scotia . . . 

— 

— 

163 12,271 

224 

18,441 

— 

37.804 

New Brunswick. . 

— 

— 

9 1,103 

39 

S.130 

— 

6.558 

Quebec . ... 

93 

12,000 

975 104,192 

1,616 

168,701 

1,876 

218,658 

Ontario 

69 

15.742 

81 20,295 

69 

17,989 

— 1 

298,790 

Manitoba .... 

13S 

44.059 

193 75,425 

440 

130.939 

— 

170,000 

Saskatchewan . 

179 

69.404 

318 150,328 

48- 

179.890 

660 

388,888 

Alberta. 

631344*7 

199 208,368 

609 1,138,470 

750'1,850,000 

Briti^ Colombia . 

— 

— 

— — 

ba 

15.75* 

6o| 

10,200 

Total . . . , 

54a 275,63a 

i. 9<.6 577.478 

3.928 1 

.7*3.87 

3.346 3.104.808 


(x) See onrissue for February 1917 , page 14 . 
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FRA:srCB. 

AGRICXJETURAL CO-OPERATl\TS SOCIETIES — Chamha of DupuUe^: Rtpo.t inade, in 
tlie of iho Budgot Commission charged to examine the proposed laes fixing the ordt~ 
naj'i' budget of the civil setvice foi 1918, the Ministiv '>/ Agiiciiltiin and Victualling, by M. 
Adi ten Duiiac 

Agricultural credit and co-operation depended in 1914 on four funda¬ 
mental laws : that of 5 November 1894 which created the local credit funds ; 
that of 31 March 1899 which instituted regional credit funds and placed 
at their disposal the funds paid into the Treasury hy the Bank of France, 
in \irtue of the agreement made with the latter when its privilege was re¬ 
newed ; that of 29 December 1906, which regulates the allocation by the 
regional funds of advances to the agriculturial producers’ co-operative so¬ 
cieties ; and that of 19 March igio which institutes individual long-term 
credit for small rural holdings. Thus before the war the funds of agricul¬ 
tural credit already had the task of granting, to individuals or collective 
bodies, long and short-term loans for the work of agricultural production. 
Since the war, laws arising out of existing circumstances have been added 
to those in force and have considerably enlarged the field of action. They 
are: 

1st. The law of 6 October 1916 which provides that advances from 
th^ funds for agricultural credit may be made to the communes by the re¬ 
gional funds for the purpose of bringing abandoned lands under cultivation. 

2nd. The laws of 2 January and 7 April 1917 which extend the be¬ 
nefit of these advances .to the departments and co-operative societies and 
associations for mechanical cultivation which are occupied with restoring 
to productivity lands which have remained incultivated. 

immediately after the law of 7 April 1917 ha'd been passed co-operative 
societies for the cultivation and the farming in common of the soil arose. 
The first of them were due to the Departmental Committee for the Culti¬ 
vation of Abandoned Lands of Haute Garonne which had unsuccessfully 
tried to form communal committees for agricultural action. This depart¬ 
mental committee founded seven co-operative societies, in form civil so¬ 
cieties, which grouped 155 members representing more than 2,000 hectares 
of land. From eight to ten analogous co-operative societies are on the 
point of being constituted in the arron'^issement of Mirande (Gersl, one in 
the neighbourhood of Dreux (Kure-et-Loir) and another in the Is^re. 

The co-operative societies of Haute Garonne have taken the form of 
civil societies embracing several communes, and their support is derived 
from the land of their members which is delivered to them. Only half 
the profits, if there are any, is divided among the members, proportion¬ 
ately to the land they have contributed and its cultivated area. The other 
half constitutes a common fund .which serves tc meet the losses of similar 
societies in the saJne department. Jf the reserve funds are insufiSdent to 
cover losses, the excess of these is borne and distributed according to the 
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conditions fbsed for the distribution of profits, that is proportionately to 
the land respectively contributed hy the members and its cultivated area. 
The co-operative societies of Gers are organized on the same bases. 
In Eure-et-Loir, on the other hand, the form of a joint-stock company, 
having a variable capital, has been preferred. 


ITALY. 

1. THE NEW regulation OF THE •'SOdETl DEGEI AGRICOETORIITALIANI*’. 

BolJMfio MetisiU della Sodetd de^li Aqricoltori lialiani, Rome, No. 4, 30 April 1918. 

At the general meeting of this Society of Italian Agriculturists, held 
in Rome on the 14th of last April, certain important modifications of the 
society’s by-laws were discussed and approved. They aim at stimulating 
the growth of the association which now groups 3,597 members (i). The 
innovations, which had been prepared by an ad Jwc committee, fall under 
the foUowijQg heads: 

1) Questions concerning agricultural policy come first of all within 
the province of the society. Article i of the new by-law states that the 
society will “ carry out and support the initiative of national ^pdcultural 
policy This statement confbnns and reinforcts the last clause of article 
2 which states that the society proposes to reach its ends not only by super¬ 
vising the application of laws relatir^ to agriculture, but also by evoldng 
other legislative measures which will be profitable to agriculture. 

2) Another notable innovation is the decentralization of the society 
b^' the institution of branches for departments, provinces, circondarii and 
mandafnenti. Such decentralization aims at widening the bases of the 
association, making a deeper and closer study of local agricultural questions 
and a better guardianship of agricultural interests within single districts 
possible. In this way the economic and agricultural position of each district 
can be reviewed, its variations followed, the improvements necessary to it 
indicated, and a practical work of supervision carried on. This detailed 
work which the branches carry on will, as the report of the committee 
whichstudiedtheinnovationsexplains,beconnected with the central office 
and elaborated by the society’s administrative council, which will thuscol- 
lect elements of inspiration for duties which will lead to a sane agricultural 
policy in relation both to general l^slative action and to district and local 
enterprise. There should be l^slation which varies in accordance with 
the different needs of the agricultural classes, and the changing demands of 
the home and foreign trade in the products of the soil. The institution of 
branches further allows members at a distance, who do not habitually at¬ 
tend the meeting at^Rome, to assemble and to take part in elections by send¬ 
ing their own representative to the central council, for the presidents of 

(x) See the report for 19x7 of the pre^dent of the society which ms distributed at this ge- 
nexai meeting. 
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departmental branches belong by nght to this body, and to take part in 
initiative oi local interesc. By simple formalities membership of the same 
council is also acquired by the presidents of the larger district agricultural 
associations, such as the Associazmie Agraria Friidana, the Societa Agraria 
di Ijombardidt the Associazione per gli InUressi Agvan del Mezzogiorno, 
and the Associmone Agraria Bolognese, and thus it is possible to enter into 
intimate and profitable relations with these societies which boast of noble 
traditions and develop an admirable activity. 

3) The member’s subscription has been reduced to ten liras a j'ear 
and thus all agriculturists are enabled to enter the society. 

4) Binally, the institution of a permanent commtUee of organization 
and propaganda is of the first importance. It has already begun its work 
and has decided to publish a daily agricultuial newspaper. This depision is 
based on the necessity for according a larger and worthier jdace in the Ita¬ 
lian press to agricultural policy, in order that public opinion and the guid¬ 
ing agencies of the State be interested in it to an extent correspondent to 
the importance of the continually growing problems which wilt have to be 
solved during and after the war 

A new technical committee for the preservation of ugncidtural products arhd 
the preservvig industry has also been formed Altogether therefore the per¬ 
manent technical committees now number sixteen. They are the com¬ 
mittees of: i) Agricultural instruction and science as applied to agriculture; 
I cij Institutions for agncultural experiments and education and the staffs of 
these institutions; 2) The cultivation of cereals, meadov^s and herbaceous 
plants in general and the requisite fertilizers and seeds; 3 a) Stockbreeding 
in general; 3 6) Specialized horse-breeding; 4) Forestry and forest industries ; 

5) Viticulture and the production of wine and of alcohol; 6) Olive growing 
and the production of oil; 7) Sericulture and the production of mulberries ; 
apiculture , fisheries ; aviculture; 8) Fruit-growing, horticulture and garden¬ 
ing ; 9) Rural mechanics, building, improvements and irrigation; 10) Di¬ 
seases of plants ; ii) Conditions of agriculture and the agricultutal classes 
at home and abroad, agricultural contracts, rural legislation, credit and co¬ 
operation in agriculture ; 12) Trade in ^ricultural products and live stock, 
cost of transport, customs: 13) Preservation of agricultural products, 
food-preserving industry; 14) Permanent committee of organization and 
propaganda. 

The society’s general meeting was followed by the eighteenth Congress 
of Italian Agriculturists at which various subjects were discussed, among 
them that most important question of forest stocks. A resolution insti¬ 
tuting in Italy provincial agricultural chambers was approved, and another 
to the effect that laws should be proposed protecting small properties, 
and forming family properties which would be inalienable, indivisible and 
exempt from sequestration. A third resolution concerned improvements 
and irrigation in the south. 
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1 ! 

* * 

2 . THE “ FEBBRAZIO^TE :srAZIOXAI,E DEI,I,B COOPBRATI\"B AGRJCOIyE”. — 
La Coopcrazionc lialiana, AGlan, Xo. 1293, 26 Apiil 1918. 

As our readers will recollect (i) this National Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies declared itself formed on the 24th of last February at 
a congress of co-operative societies held at Reggio Emilia. Its object is es¬ 
sentially to give and new a vigorous impulse to these societies and to regula¬ 
rize and render scientific their activity (2). We will note the most interest¬ 
ing of its by-laws which were recently approved hy its federal council. 
Its headquarters are at Bologna, one of the greatest agricultural centres 
of Italy, and it aims at “ co-ordinating and bringing to bear on a larger de¬ 
velopment of agriculture all the scattered energies of labour andallco-oper- 
cttive effort, creating in Italy a weighty combination of productive energy 
which will enable field-labourers, stimulated by a more direct interest, to 
become a factor which will raise the economic condition of the labour¬ 
ing mass of the population and of the country. To reach this end it proposes : 
t?) to favour the constitution and developmnt of agricultural co-operative 
societies, colonies and collective farms in all districts of Italy ; 6) to main¬ 
tain the moral and economic superiority of agricultural co-operation, fight¬ 
ing all forms of that exploitation and parasitism of middlemen which inter¬ 
venes between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in every way 
the direct taking, of farms by tillers of the soil united in agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies, c) to institute commercial offices and agencies for the col¬ 
lective acquisition of primary materials necessary to agriculture, and of 
agricultural machines, implements, etc., and for the production of fertili¬ 
zers and articles useful to agriculture ; d) to provide for a better protection 
of agriculture from losses caused by fire, hail, the diseases and mortality 
of live stock, etc., by means of mutual insuring organizations ;«) to assume 
the management of farms directly or on behalf of federated organizations ; 
f] to found scientific bureaux and experimental laboratories in order to 
bring to agrictdtural activity the greatest possible contribution in suggestions 
and practical aid. 

Agricultural labourers’ co-operatiw societies and their local groupings 
in Italy may without distinction belong to the federation if they are open to 
all and if they dewlop their class activity under the direction of the national 
agencies for co-operation and defence. But in order to be admitted a co¬ 
operative society must be enrolled by the National League and must be¬ 
long to the National Federation of Tillers of the soil. 


j) Stt* 4>ur is'.ue for April h)j8. 

12) In a meeting hfiia at Rome on tlij I4tli of last April on the iuitiitive of the Catholics 
the fonaition of another federation, the Xational Federation of Agricnltuial Co-opeiative So- 
cteties of Pro luction and I^abour, was resolved. S^e in thig connection .'I sfonr Snciale, the 
of the Economic and Social Union of Italian Catholics, Faenzt, Xo 8,15-31* April 1018. 
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Working funds are supplied by: i) the contributions of co-operative 
societies and their federations; 2) a percentage on the business done and on 
profits, allocated to the federation either by the by-laws or by special reso¬ 
lution ; 3) the receipts derived from the direct management of the ofl 5 - 
ces, trading establishments, insuring institutions, industrial establishments, 
etc., held by the federation ; 4) the*extraordinary income, gifts, legacies, 
compensations, which the federation may receive. 

The federated co-operative societies are obliged annually to pay a con¬ 
tribution of 25 liras for every too members enrolled, and are also obliged to 
subscribe 100 liras for everj^ 25,000 liras of their share capital. 

The agencies by means of which the federation is active are the general 
meeting of members, the council of administration and the college of ac¬ 
countants. This last also acts as a college of arbiters to compose and resolve 
the differences which may arise between the co-operative societies and the 
localfederations or consortia,between the co-operative societies and the Na¬ 
tional ^Federation, and between the local federations or consortia and the 
National Federation. To these agencies there is added a technical com¬ 
mittee, which is consultative and has five members, chosen from experts 
in co-operation and agriculture who do not belong to the federated societies. 


3 THE FORMATION OF CONSORTIA FOR THE 3 MEECHANI 0 AL TILLING OF THE 
SOIL- — Bolletfino doIVAqricoltura, MiUn, 17 May 1918 

Since last year the Agricultural Committee of Casalmaggiore (Cremona) 
has, in view of the necessity of practically solving the important problem of 
tilling the soil mechanically in the lower Cremonese, promoted and brought 
about the formation of small associations of agriculturists who practise 
mechanical ploughing in common. The consortia hitherto constituted 
and now regularly at work number fifteen, and are scattered among the 
various communes of the circondario of Casalmaggiore. The advantages 
which local agricultural economy derives from them quickly became so 
evident that the aforementioned committee determined, in view also of 
the possibility of rapidly bringing into being other associations of the kind, 
to unite the consortia themselves in a single organization to be known as the 
Federation of the Consortia of the Lower Cremonese for the Practije of 
Mechanical Ploughing. This Federation proposes to constitute new con- 
soitia, to acquire fuel in common and to conduct a workshop for repairs. 

In order to favour this movement the Ambulant Chair of Agriculture of 
Cremona has compiled and circulated the following model by-laws for a 
consortium for the acquisition and use of tractors (motor ploughs). The 
value of a consortium of the kind contemplated is that it can be annexed to 
any co-operative society already in existence — a rural fimd, a collective 
cellar, a collective dairy, an agricultural imion, etc. 

X. The members of... form a consortium for the acquisition of gie- 
chanical tractors and their use in the fields they cultivate. 
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2. The consortiuni will be administered and managed by the co-oper¬ 
ative association, in accordance with rules fixed in agreement with the 
members of the consortium. 

3, The co-operative association will have the special management of 
the consortium, being guaranteed by the members of the latter for the ca¬ 
pital it has paid and has to pay. The security will be supplied by the au¬ 
thorization to tafce advantage of the credit which the members of the con¬ 
sortium enjoy with the co-operative association or by the deposit of consoli¬ 
dated loan or other paper. 

4) Every member of the consortium will take one or more shares. 
Each share will give the right to use the tractors over ....acres, equal to 
.•..hectares. 

5) The work of the tractors will be debited to the members in pro¬ 
portion to the area ploughed. The price charged for ploughing should 
include all running expenses and an amortization quota to be fixed very 
carefully. The method of debiting costs will be fixed by the administration 
of the co-operative society. 

. 6) Tariffs will be fixed for the various areas which the members of 

the consortium wish to have ploughed with tractors in addition to the areas 
which they have the right to have thus ploughed, and other tariffs for non¬ 
members. 

7) As regards the order in which land is ploughed, the areas corre¬ 
sponding to the quotas paid by members will be ploughed first, then addition¬ 
al areas belonging to members, then areas belonging to non-members. 

8) The land of members will be ploughed in turn, according to a fixed 

order. 


SPAIN. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY OF THE “CASA DEGANADEROS” OFSARAGOZZA. 

Hemoria sobre el fuudonaiaento 7 resultados de la lechezia coopexativa en el aiLo 19x7 
{Repoft on ih& Working of andtko Results obtained by the Co-operative Dairy in 19x7). Tip 
Eticiiadeniacidti “ Hexaldo ”, Saiagozza, 19x8. 

The report on the year 1917 which we are about to examine shows 
that the Co-operative Society for the Sale of Milk, which the Casa de Ganor 
deros in Saragozza founded in 1915* attainedlast yeartonoteworthyresults. 

As we are dealing with one of the first co-operative societies of its kind 
in Spain it is opportune to sketch its organization. 

Only members of the Casa de Ganad^os may join the co-operative 
society as suppliers of milk, and co-operators are chosen by preference from 
the active members of the Aragonese Stockfarming Agricultural Syndicate. 
Members suppl3dng milk are obliged to contribute all the milk produced 
by their r<^;istered cows, guaranteeing its quality. There are q)ecial rules 
for the keeping of byres, and special veterinary surgeons, nominated by 
the Casa de Ganaderos, are appointed to inspect the byres and the cattle. 
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The price of the milk received from the suppliers is paid weekly and is 
fis 3 ed by the directing council, in s^eement with the suppliers' general 
council, on the basis of the current price. 

One Centime for every litre of milk obtained from suppliers belongs 
to the Casa de Ganaderos, as compensation for the hire of premises, for 
interest on advanced capital, for amortization and for other'costs which 
the Casa meets directly. AH other expenses attached to the business are 
met by the co-operative society which, after deducting from the 
product of sales the centimes due to the Casa d& Ganaderos and the 
amount of other expenses, distributes the residue among members in 
proportion to the amount of milk each of them has contributed. 

During the whole of iqi6 the co-operative society also practised the 
insurance of live stock belonging to members; but this insurance was, 
by a resolution of the members, directly assumed by the Casa da Ganaderos 
in 1917. • 

As regards results obtained in the year we are examining, the report 
shows that the number of supplying members increased from 43 to 53, 
exclusively of those who gave notice before the end of the year that they 
wished to be enrolled. 

The general expenses borne by the Casa da Ganaderos for the provision 
of equipment etc. amounted to 8,312.87 pesetas. It should be noticed 
that besides the insurance of live stock, already mentioned, it arranged 
loans for the purchase of milch-cows, secured by the cows, and for the 
purchase of food for live stock which the war made most difl&cult. 

Another series of difl&culties had to be overcome in order to provide 
the machinery and material which are indispensable to treating milk, and 
which entailed large expenses, obliging the council to increase the price of 
unbottied milk from 33 to 50 centimes the litre, and to increase advances 
to suppliers proportionately: 

During 1917 the members brought 682,959.6 litres of milk to the dairy, 
and this was distributed and treated as is shown by the following figure^ * 
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"Month 

Bottles of xnilk 

Unbottled 

nulk 

Fre^ butter 

( 

Salt butter | 

Cream 

1 

s 

of 

I litre 

of ' 
% litre 

of 

nitres ^ 

Kilo¬ 

grammes 

Pack¬ 

ets 

Kilo¬ 

grammes 

Pock- 
eta 1 

nitres { 

kg. 

Taauaiy. . 


1,623 

1,420 

^ 1 

22,619 

53 

1,588 

4.00 1 

I 

41 

i 

February . 

18,387 

1,299 

1,413 

23,369 

71 

1 . 779 ' 

— 

— 

25.75] 

— 

MiaD'h . . 

21,932 

1,321 

1,565 

28,464 

104 

2,672 

— 

— 

92 


April . . 

21,712 

i ,‘>43 

1,495 

29,607 

II7I 

2,572 

— 

— 

85 50' 

II4 

aiay . . . 

2I,M24 

I.S16 

1,794 

29,954 

59 

1,184 

— 

394 

66 

67 

June . .* . 

14,014 

1,315 

1.904 

32,251 

43 

739 

— 

564 

60 1 

65 

July . . 

8,057 

1,09s 

1,412 

^6.669 

34 

736 

_ 1 

402 

3.25 

55 

August . . 

5 » 79 'J 

<S 49 

I,2&0 

34 68t> 

40 

1,070 

3.30 

100 

2 1 

— 

Sei)tember, 

7,591 

682 

M 7 I 

4^,765 

57 

1,091 

20.46 

355 

5 

— 

October. 

I2,7gq 

704 

i,bbi 

39,257 

— 

8 

1^40 ' 

933 

— 

— 

November. 

14,202 

966 

1,333 

38,988 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

December . 

15,239 

i,it)7 

1,220 

3 ^,o 78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ti tal 

ibi,273 

14,742 

17.574 

394.707 

” 578 

13,439 41-160 

2.755 380.50 375 


The income obtained by the sale of milk and its derivatives was 
244,619.54 pesetas and expenses were 244,181.46 pesetas. The balance 
438.08 pesetas, was distributed among the members in proportion to th 
quantity of milk they had supplied. 

It appears both from the data as to production and sale and from those 
as to expenditure that this co-operative society, which has hardly reached 
its third 3'ear of activity’", is economically in such an excellent position that 
it may be expected to continue its course towards a complete attainment 
of the objects at which the Casa de Ganaderos aimed in instituting it, namely 
the successful management of dairies in the public interest, the acquisition 
of milch-cows, the organization of the insurance of live stock, and the treating 
of milk in accordance with the dictates of hygiene. 
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CANADA. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS AGAINST FIRE IN 1916-1917 (i). 


OFFICUIr SOURCE: 

Repoiit of the Director of Forestry FOjt the Year 1917 ^Part VI Annual Repoit^ 
I 5 epartment of the Interior. 1Q17) Ottawa, 1918. 


§ I. Vaeue and exte^tcop forests. 

The forests of Canada are a verj- valuable asset to the countrj", and in 
spite of the changes due to the war forestindustries pursued in 1916 a steady 
course. A less production of lumber was compensated for by an increased 
production of pulpwood and, ties and poles. 

The total value of the forest products of Canada in 1916 is estimated as 
follows: 


Lumber, lath and shingles.$ 66,075,000 

Firewood. 62,000,000 

Pulpwood. . . . .. 19,975,000 

Fence-posts and rails.. . 8,000,000 

Cross-ties. 3,750,000 

Square timber exported. 185,000 

Cooperage. 1,250,000 

Poles. 575,000 

Lags exported. 850,000 

Tanning materials .. 140,000 

Round mining timbers. 750,000 

Miscellaneous exports. 280,000 

Mscellaneous products. 9,000,000 


Total . . . 172,830,000 


(i) See al<^, on this ^^ubject, oui issue for August 1917, page 26. 
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In 1916-17, $750,000 were appropriated to the Forestry Branch by 
the Canadian government. 

The forests include first 23,026,640 acres within the forest reserves; 
and secondly 138,000,000 acres in the districts of the fire-rangers, namely 
132,000,000 acres in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and 6,000,000 acres in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 


§ 2. GENERAI, ORGANIZATION OR PROTECTION AGAINST PIRES. 

Originally the staff for the protection against fires was placed under the 
supervision of Crown Timber Agents. As the Forestry Branch extended its 
scope it gradually took over this supervision, but the direct work continued 
in many instances to be done by the Crown Timber Agents who reported 
on all matters relating to protection against fire to the Superintendent of 
Forestry. Eventually chief fire rangers were appointed to superintend the 
rangers in place of the Crown Timber Agents. Later the forest reserves were 
set apart, and a separate staff was organized for their management on the 
model of the United States Forest Service. The remaining forested area 
constitutes the fire rangers' districts, the organization of which is readjusted 
as further forest reserves are created. Such extension of the reserved area, 
by parliament, has generally kept pace with th^ growth of a public senti¬ 
ment in favour of the preservation of national resources and has therefore 
been intermittent and irregular. Thus in British Columbia forest reserves 
were constituted in response to a request from the community for the pro¬ 
tection of the watersheds of streams used for irrigation. Those on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta followed upon propaganda work 
which convinced the men of the prairie provinces of the connection 
between the mountain forests and the flow of the great prairie rivers. 

The organization of protection in the forested area outside the 
reserves, that is in the fire-ranging districts, differs from that within the 
reserves for the following reasons: 

1) The object to be attained is not the protection of watershed areas 
lightly covered with inferior species of trees but the preservation of 
resources in saleable timber which have a direct rather than an indirect 
value. 

2) The system of patrols is less intensive, and the districts have been 
less opened up by improved means of communication and transport. 

3) Regulations as to fire permits, the supervision of the burning of 
the settlers'slash and the proximity of settled areas bring the firerangers 
into more intimate contact with the general public. 

4) Appointments to the fire ranging staff are only temporary, in¬ 
stead of permanent. 

There is a distinction between the firerangingiathe Prairie Provinces 
and in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. In the former, particularly 
in the north cotmtry, there are large areas where settlementis so remote and 
timber so scattered and inaccessible that they will probably be best managed 
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for a long time by a loosely organized fire-ranging staff appointed only for 
the dangerous season. But in British Columbia the fire-rangers' districts 
comprise areas in which there are valuable woods of saleable timber and 
sources of reproduction of calculable worth, and th^se should receive the 
utmost protection possible. The conditions for growth and the facilities 
for transport are such that these forests make the future development 
of the lumbering industry possible. In British Columbia, therefore, the 
fire-ranging organization should be looked upon merely as a temporary 
makeshift, and all non-agri cultural lands in the Railway Belt should 
evntually be set aside as forest reserves. 


§ 3. Forest fires in the dominion as a whoi,e. 

The season of 1916 brought far fewer risks of fires than the average sea¬ 
son. In the Railway Belt of Columbia the driest period, which occurred 
in August, wasof short duration and was preceded by an exceedingly heavy 
rainfall in July. In theprovince® of Manitoba, Sasl^tchewan and Alberta 
the temperature in March and April was high and there were some fires in 
May. But comparatively heavy rains in the latter part of May and 
throughout the rest of the season reduced the danger, and there were 
altogether fewer fires than in either of the two previous seasons. 

The total number of fires reported during th' year was 891, as 
compared with 1,455 in 1915 and 1,986 in 1914. Of the fires in 1916 there 
were 146 which burnt over an area of 10 acres or more, as compared 
with 343 in 1915 and 388 in 1914. The percentage of the total number 
of fires which burnt over ten acres or more was 16 in 1916, 24 in 1915 
and 20 in 19x4. 

The total area over which the fires burnt in 1916 was 116,310 acres. 
This area comprised 2,000 acres of saleable timber, namely 4,608,000 feet 
board measure; 4,340 acres of cordwood bearing 57,664 cords; and 20,684 
acres of young growth. The fires going beyond ten acres spread over an 
avers^e area of 796 acres each, as compared with 3,9^2 acres in 19x5 and 
x, 8 o 4 acres in X9X4. 

ThefoUowing figures show the causes of forest fires in Canada in 19x6. 
For purposes of comparison figures referring to percents^es are also given 
for the two previous yars. 
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Number 

of 

i 

Percentages 

- 

Causes of Fires 

Fires xa 1916 

19x6 

19x5 

1914 

Unknown. 

270 

30 

30 

41 

Campers and xravdltis. - 

i 7 <i 

20 

00 

kJO 

14 

Settlers. 

ibj 

iS 

14 

24 

Railwa3"s. 

174 

20 

13 

13 

Lightning. 

50 

7 

4 

4 

Lumbering. 

30 

-» 

2 

I 

Incendiarism. 

5 

I 

I 

I 

Disposal of brush (b^'others 
than settlers) .... 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

Other cause-. 

7 

I 

2 



— 

— 

— 

— 



100 

100 

100 

It is seen that in spite of the fact 

that attention has been called to 


the subject all over the country’ hundreds of fires still occur everj’^ year owing 
to carelesbncsb. Much is being done to prevent this by means of the press, 
public lectures and the public schools and in other waj^s. Officials of the 
Forestry’ Branch have \dsited the schools and talked to the pupils on this 
matter. 

.In the three j'^ears reviewed fromiS to 24 percent, ofthefireshave been 
causedbysettlers, who makefirestocleartheir lands andoften are rot able to 
to master them. On the Dominion forest reserves the setting out of fires 
is controlled by provisions of th Forest Reserves Act, and this legislation, 
with the regulations made under it, meets the needs of the case. But on 
the large areas of Dominion lands outside the forest reserves the matter is 
governed hy the pro\Tncial fire Acts or the homestead regulations, and 
except in British Columbia none of these contained until Japuarj-1917 any 
provisions which gave power to control the setting out of fires. The Fire 
Act of British Columbia has a clause which makes a permit necessary before 
a fire can be set out, and it has been in force for a number of 3"ears. and has 
worked successfully and with increasing ease. Recommendations have been 
submitted and approved that the homestead regulations be aSmended so 
that a permit from a fire ranger become necessary" before a settler, if he 
entered upon his homestead after the passage of the Order-in-Coundl 
establishing such regulations, can set out a fire to clear his homestead. Do¬ 
minion legislation can go no further in this matter. The provinces of Ma¬ 
nitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have considered the question of changing 
their fire Acts so as to prodde a S5"stem of permits; and legislation was pass¬ 
ed in Manitoba and Saskatchewanin the session of 1917 which should prove 
effective in the matter if there is proper co-operation between the Dominion 
and the prodncial authorities in administering it. 

Railways are seen to have been responsible for 20 per cent, of the fires 
in 1916 and 13 per cent, in 1915 and 1914. The control of the privately 
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owned railway's, which form the greater part of the mileage of railroad in 
the West, is carried on by the railway companies tinder the orders of the 
Dominion Board of Railways Commissioners, and is subject to inspections 
by the officers of the Forestry Branch. On the publicly owned railways, 
that is on a portion of the Transcontinental Railways' and the Hudson 
Bay Railway, the responsibility for all patrolling and inspecting belongs 
to the Forestry Branch, and one permanent and eight temporary inspectors 
are employed on the work. The railways have generally co-operated well 
in the work of protection and results have been good. The Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway Company, which is responsible for* 
66 of the total 174 fires charged to railwa3^, has alone been remiss. Engines 
were carefully inspected from time to time; and of 442 inspected 36 were 
found, to be defective, including 17 on the Canadian Pacific Railway and 10 
on the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 

On the government's railw^ the co-operation of the Hudson Bay Rail¬ 
way made conditions considerably better tian in the previous year. The en¬ 
gineers in charge and the contractors worked with the inspectors of the Fo¬ 
restry Branch to improve the protection from fire, and as a result only 
1,640 acres were burnt over along this line as against one million acres in 
the previous year. 

Some difficulty is experienced in protecting railways chartered by the 
provinces which do not come under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Board 
of Railway’ Commissioners or any other fomu of Dominion jurisdiction. 


§ 4. The forest reserves. 

There were only 43 fires in the forest reserves in 1916 as compared with 
203 in 1915 and 408 in 1914, both of the latter years being very dry. Seven¬ 
teen of the fires, or 40 per cent., burnt over ten acres or more. They covered 
a total area of 18,628 acres, of which the greater part was grass land but 
which included 122 acres of saleable timber, 970 acres of cordwood and 340 
acres of young growth. 

The total sum of $91,520 was spent in the forest reserves in 1916 on 
improvements,of which the following directly increased the protection 
against fires: 


lmptov«ine4ts 



Cost 

lyook-out towers. 

Number 

8 

1 1,039 • 

Telephone lines. 

Miles 

22 

12.475 

Fireguards ploughed .... 

» 

156 

1,241 

Fireguards cleared. 

» 

50 

2.332 

17.087 


The telephone lines do not of course serve exclusively to give protec¬ 
tion against fires, but this is very dependent on the system of communi<ba- 
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tions which is being carefully planned in the forest reserves. The methods 
of constructing forest telephone lines, their use, and other methods of 
traiibmitting information are being studied with a \’iew to preparing a 
manual for the instruction of forest officers. 

§ 5. Tbe fire-rangers* districts. 

For the purposes of fire-rai^ng the province of Manitoba outside the 
forest reserves is divided into the districts of Manitoba South, Manitoba 
"^STorth, Pas and Port ZCelson. 

Manitoba South was divided into thirteen patrols served by thirteen 
rangers who had four assistants. Patrols were made by canoe and on foot 
and also, on I/akes Winnipeg and Winnipegosis, by sailing boat. A small 
skiff having a detachable gazoline engine proved very useful. The 
heavy snowfall in the winter cf 1915-191^ and the frequent rains in the 
spring and earh' summer of 1916 made the country very wet and less¬ 
ened the risks of fire Five large fires were reported: they covered an 
area of 1,040 acres and 'involved an expenditure of S7.20 exclusively of 
the cost of the regular rangers' service; they destroyed no saleable 
timber and very little young growth. Thirty-four small fires, which 
covered an area of not more than ten acres each, were extinguished by 
the rangers and caused no extra expense. 

In Manitoba Xorth the fire-ranging is in charge of a superintendent who 
employs two motor-canoes and makes frequent in spections of outlying dis¬ 
tricts. If he cannot complete the reports and make maps of each of the 
fires during the summer he travels in the winter by dog train to secure the 
needed information. 

The actual patrolling is done by Indians who have an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the districts assigned them: the^" travel by^ canoe and work in 
pairs. Onl3" six large and six* small fires occurred in 1916, and although 
they burnt over a considerable area the^" did little damage. 

The Pas district was guarded by a chief ranger and nine other rangers, 
eight of whom had assistants. All patrols were by canoe Only three fire.^, 
which burnt over 680 acres and involved an expenditure of ^ 79, exclu^i veh’ 
of the cost of the rangersendee, vrere reported. The damage done w us 
estimated at ^>2,000. 

The Port Nelson district was organized in the early part of 1916. Of the 
two rangers, of whom ea^h had an assistant, one patrolled the Haj-es river 
and the other the Nelson river, both in canoes. Patrolling was continued 
until late in October and no fires were reported. 

Saskatchewan,— For the purposes of fire-ranging Saskatchewan is 
divided into the Battleford and Prince Albert districts. These comprise 
all the timbered country south of the Churchill river and north of the Sas¬ 
katchewan river, outside the forest reserves, and have a total area of 
47.736 square miles. They are divided into the smaller rangers' districts 
which vary in size from 391,680 to 2,534,400 acres. The Battleford district 
is divided into eleven rangers' districts, in each of which there are a chief fire 
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ranger and one snb-chief fire ranger; and the larger Prince Albert district 
into seventeen rangers' districts, in each of which there are one chief fire 
ranger and two sub-chief fire rangers. The smaller districts are situated 
along the northern line of settlement where the danger of fire is at a 
maximum. In ths larger districts only the used waterwa3’s are patrolled. 
The districts are much too large to give the best results, but the men are 
doing good work and there has been little loss from fire^n the last two 
years. 

Patrolling is the primar3" work of the men, but when there is little dan¬ 
ger of fire they are employed on such tasks as keeping old trails and portages 
open, cutting new trails and portages, and making look-out towers, small ca¬ 
bins and storehouses. Within the year a fairl3’' good supply of tools for 
fighting fires, portable telephones, equipment for constructing telephones, 
waggons, canoes and other necessary equipment have been deposited in 
the rangers' stations, thf cabins and the small depositories for tools. Each 
ranger must have the equipment in hio district alwa5’^ read3^ for imme¬ 
diate use. A supply of provisions is also deposited in the more remote 
districts. 

Eight large and twenty four small fires occurred in the fire-ranging 
districts in Saskatchewan in 1916. The3’' burnt over 24,605 acre or less 
than 3 per cent, of the area patrolled, cost 5135 to extinguish, in addition to 
the regular cost of the rangers' service, and did damage estimated at § 5,820. 

Alberta, —Thifprovinceis divided, outside the forest reserves, into the 
four fire ranging districts of Edmonton, Mc'Murra3^ Slave and Mackenzie 
River. In the Edmonton district a stafi of about forty men was employed in 
1916, in the Mc'Murray district about fifteen men; the Slave district was 
patrolled b3’two steamboats each manned hy a crew of three or four men, 
and also in one or two cases by canoes; in the Mackenzie district work was 
less exten dve and largeh" educational, and was carried on hy a staff of four 
men directed by a government agent at Port Simpson. Owing to the wea¬ 
ther the Mc’Murra3", Slave and Mackenzie River Districts suffered compa- 
rativeh" little loss from fire. In the Edmonton district however, and espe¬ 
cially in the Peace River countr3’', weather conditions and the fact that the 
countr3’ is being developed were responsible for a larger number of fires, in * 
all 247 of which 25 covered more than ten acres each. About 40,000 acres, 
chiefl3" grass land and land pre\’iousl3’ burnt, were burnt over; but only 
about 5 per cent, of this area was covered with useful growth or saleable 
timber. 

A special inspection was made of the Mc'Murray and Slave districts, 
and it is expected that fire ranging on them will in consequence be 
reorganized. 

2Cotable progress was made in the matter of the protection against fires 
along the railway lines, which was supervised by a dstrict fire inspector and 
his two assistants. Both the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacifi.c Railway took active steps in connection with the cleariiig of rights- 
of-way. The oiganization of patrols by the latter railway was much 
improved. 
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The protective work of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway was however less efficient. Towards the end of the year 
1916-1917 some steps were taken to clear the right*of-way on it which was 
in a dangerous condition. 

TJie Railway Belt of British Columbia, — In this country the mountains, 
the more widdly distributed settlement and the value of the timber make 
the fire ranger^ districts smaller thau elsewhere. The generally favourable 
weather and close attention to work on the part of the rangers made losses 
from fires in 1916 inconsiderable. In the coast district a lessening of the 
activities of lumber companies allowed the number of rangers to be reduced 
from twenty-three to twenty-one. The l/ookout Mountain lookout station 
was completed. In the Salmon Arm district the burning permits entailed 
work which caused the number of rangers to be increased from sixteen 
to eighteen. In the Revelstoke district an extra ranger was employed to 
provide adequate protection for the great timber areas in the Spillamacheen 
River watershed which had hitherto been much neglected. 
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GERMANY. 

i'HE “ OSTPREU^ISCHE EANDGESEELSCHAFT ” 
« OF KONIGSBERG EC 1916-1917. 


SOURCE: 

t 

VRCHiv lUR iNNERi Koix>M‘> VPiox Yeai igio-iQij, Vol IX Part 12 Bezlin, Sep- 
tcmoei, 1917 


§ I. Facts op geis^ral import. 

The LandgeseUschafi of East Prussia, which has its headquarters at 
Konigsbeig, described in a report covering the period from i Apnl 1916 
to 31 March 1917 its activit3" within that 3*ear in the matter of land set¬ 
tlement. 

During that year the following propeities were offeied to the society: 
Adnunistiative district of AUenstem . ib properties of an area of 1,828 39 hectares 



Gtunbiuuen . 

18 


» > 1,545.29 

V 

j ^ Kdnigsberg 

18 

n ) 

> » 3,516.95 


That IS, in all 

5:! 


6,890.63 


In the preceding year 84 properties having an aggregate area of 
12,443,53 hectares were ofiEered. * 

In 1916-1917 the society bought, in addition to the properties indicated 
in the report for the previous year; 

1) Figaiken in the district of Mohxungen, which has an area of 
295.68 hectares, for 477,500 marks or 1,614 inarte the hectare. 

2) Neidenburg, No. 484, a communal property having an area of 
38.49 hectares, for 151,103 marks or 3,925 marks the hectare. This pro¬ 
perty has been devastated by the war. Under a ministerial order it was 
transferred to the society which undertakes the settlement of small holders 
at Neidenbmg in order that it might be used for settlement of this description. 

At the close of the year 1916-1917 the area available for settlement 
was 9,396.33 hectares. 
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On I April IQ17 there bad already been assigned to settlement 39,261.27 
hectares. 

Parts of this area had been ceded as follows: 


m 

a) as independent Rentengiiter. 23,649.33 hectares 

b) as land rendering a due. 227.09 

c) woods, ponds, Restgiiter and land sold b^’ 

amicable settlement. 4>935-34 

d) for roads and ditches and as land to be 

used for the needs of communes . . - 1,053.58 » 

Ghing a total of . . 29,865.34 


Up to I April 1917 the settlers installed numbered 1777. Out of 
this number 737 or 42 per cent, belonged to East Prussia and 627 or 35 
per cent, to other parts of German^', while 413 or 23 per cent, were Ger¬ 
mans returned from Russia. 

These settlers brought with them 4,135 children under sixteen \^ears 
of age and 995 older children. 

The holdings were settled as follows: 

33 per cent., settled by labourers and artisans 

had an area of 2 hectares or less. • . that i& 583 settlements 


60 per cent., settled by small and middling 
farmers had an area between 2 1^2 

25 hectares. >* »• 1060 » 

7 per cent., were settled by large farmers or 

formed Restgiiter . » 134 >» 

As stated, therefore, the total was. . . . 1777 » 


During the time covered by the report it was possible to instal onl5' 
25 settlers an area of 114.82 hectares. ‘Sine of these settlers came from 
East Prussia, nine belonged to other parts of Germany and seven were 
Germans returned from Russia. 

As regards the settlement of men wounded in the war; 

Two such were installed on a property of 3 hectares at Theerwisch 
in the district of Ortelsburg and three on a property of 4 % hectares belong¬ 
ing to the town of Ortelshnrg. 

During this year the department of the society which is concerned 
with horticulture in gardens and orchards had a special development. 
The society owns some hundred model gardens, supervised by an inspector, 
in which there are altogether 2978 large fruit-trees, 662 fruit-trees of medium 
size and thousands of berry-bushes, as well as new' plantations of fruit- 
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bearing plants. Fifteen colonies have already supplied young fruit-trees. 
The \rinter frosts have however prevented this work from producing its 
lightful results. During the summer the society was endeavouring to 
extend the cultivation of vegetables. Two educational gardens were 
formed, one at Tiefenstein near Zinten and one at Keu-Legden in the dis¬ 
trict of Konigsberg. In order to educate farmers who own Rentengiifer 
twenty-five lectures on the growing of fruit-tiees and vegetables were de¬ 
livered. Professional gardeners, who could give practical instruction as 
to ijrowing trees, were present. In the school at Allenstein-Koitau for 
teaching agriculture to men injured in the war lectures on horticulture, 
illustrated b^'’ lantern-slides, were given, and the principles taught were 
applied on land of the school. This work was done b^’' the society’s hor¬ 
ticultural department, which also co-operated with a certain number of 
societies for the settlement of small holdings in drawing up schemes which 
could be applied to cultivable lands. 

The societ5’ founded during the yeax a central ofiice to undertake pro¬ 
pel t\’ business, but fcr lack of a suitable staff this office has as yet not deve¬ 
loped. In consequence it has evidently been impossible to sell some good and 
fully farmed properties; the less good properties without stock ox buildings 
have been unsaleable. In fact, in spite of the offer of 44 lots and the demand 
for them, it w^as possible in 1916-1917 to treat for only one of them. For 
the following year the ser\nces of a specialist were engaged, but it does not 
seem that the situation as regards this matter was essentially changed. 


§ 2. — I^AXD SETTEEMEXT. 

In the previous 3'ear the business of land settlement was almost com¬ 
pletely arrested, but it cannot be said that the demand for land to be set¬ 
tled was defective. On the contrary- applications for such land were extra¬ 
ordinarily numerous. In the first place they came from Germans who 
had returned from Russia in consequence of the war, and wished to buy 
land with their reAaining wealth. They first established themselves as 
labourers on privately owned propeity in the country, but such situation 
satisfies them only temporarily for the^' have not lost tlJ^ desire to farm 
on their own account. There w'ere also soldiers wounded or mutilated 
in the war who wished to become settlers with the help of the capital they 
hojxid to receive. A third category is that of soldiers still in the army who 
have expressed a wish to buy land when they are discharged. The society 
could supply all this demand only partially. There cannot now be quest¬ 
ion for the settlers of the necessary building works for which labour and 
material are lacking. For the moment only one thing can be contemplated, 
the simple purchase of the land on which the necessary buildings will be 
erected later and which will be cultivated. The lots to be settled which 
were furnished with buildings and available before the beginning of the 
war w-ere not numerous and were sold in the year preceding that with which 
the report deals. As for new buildings on lands devastated by the w^ar 
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and rebought by the society in 1915-16, those projected hy the society could 
not be erected because the condition of the building market continued to 
be unfavourable. It is indeed easy to understand that it is impossible to 
undertake new btdldiiig at a cost so high that settlers could not reach a 
position which would enable them to pay interest on capital thus invested. 

In the previous period settlers could provide for the buildings needed 
on a lot of from 10 to 13 hectares with a sum between 7,000 and 8,000 marks. 
In the year with 'which the report deals the society would have had to spend 
more than 40,000 marks for the same work on a lot of equal area. At the 
present time the supposition that settlers can obtain a jield which 'W’ould 
allow them to pay interest on even half this sum is to be excluded. Dif¬ 
ficulties as grave are encountered when the matter of providing stock is 
considered. Even if its provision be admitted to be materiall}" possible 
— an improbable hypothesis — the price to be paid would be so high that 
no settler would risi: it. "VlHiile present conditions continue all settlement 
will be almost impossible. 

All we have said refers to such new settlements as may be planned. 
As regards the settlers who aie already in possession of their lots, their situa¬ 
tion is on the whole not bad. During the first 3"ear of the war the payment 
of accounts and interest was subject to certain delays, but this state of af¬ 
fairs 1 ms since largely ceased to exist. It is natural that work has suffered 
owing to the increasing number of men w’ho have joined the army. The 
families of settlers have had comparatively large losses. It would also be 
a mistake to think that the settlers are doing particularly good business 
owing to the high price of products. The society knows b^" es^ierience 
that this is not true. That from which the farms suffer most is the circum¬ 
stance that the whole burden falls on settlers’ xrives and their daughters 
who are old enough to be of use, since 'the settlers themselves and their 
sons are absent. The women may and do undertake the hea\iest w’ork, 
but it is difficult to replace a man’s strength and insight. 

Hitherto pig breeding had been the chief source of the profit made 
by the small farmers. But circumstances have much changed and this 
industry is greatly hindered b3" the lack of food for fhe pigs. Once the 
smallest farmer kept a fairh’ large number of pigs, but todaj" there are 
hardly as man^'* a whole colony* as there used to be on his holding. 

It is already” difficult for occupiers of very extensive lots-to procure 
the artificial manures necessary” to their farms, and it is only” very rarely 
that a settler can today supply his needs in this-respect. All the trouble 
which the society has taken to help its settlers to buy” these manures has 
been vain. It has had much difficulty in procuring them for the proper¬ 
ties it manages itsdf and farms directly* as large farms. The settlers’ farms 
suffer the more from the lack of chemical manures because, in consequence 
of the war, their live stock has diminished, and there is therefore a lack 
of animal manure. 

In 1916-1917 the grain harvests of settlers, including the ryeliar\”est, 
were generally good. Potatoes left much to be desired, but there was a 
good yield of beetrot, red cabbage and hay”. 
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j. The settlement of sm^l holders. 

During the year covered by the soc^ty's report the settlement of small 
holders had a surprising development Tbe reasons of this are to be sought 
above all in the present condition of what may be called the dwellings 
market.# The information which the society has acquired during its activity 
in favour of the settlement of small holders makes it seem likely that after 
the war there will be a serious lack of small dwellings in the provinces, 
in towns arid in the countrj". This phenomenon had b^un to evince 
itself with some distinctness before the war. Beyond rebuilding in the 
devastatedpartsof East Prussia there has been hardly an3' building during 
the war, and this rebuilding has been carried out only partially and will 
be completed only some considerable time after the conclusion of peace. 
The destro3^ed cottages* had been insuf&cient, and yet the new rules as to 
building will not allow them all to be rebuilt since larger and better houses 
will also be wanted after the war. 

Even if the total number of dwellings which must be erected immedi¬ 
ately after the war is not greatly increased, it is still very large as compared 
with the supply of building materials and labour, and the urgent nature 
of this building work will heighten the difficulties which will have to be 
surmounted. District and urban administrations are aware of these pro¬ 
spective diffi*^ulties. The society with which we are concerned has endea¬ 
voured to organize the settlement of small holdings. At the end of the 
year under review it had founded eighteen societies with this object which 
had thirteem branches. Their total capital is 1,342,700 marks. There were 
already 28 societies, having a capital and possessions amounting to 2,862,000 
marks, in the country. 

The foundation is contemplated of a large number of these associations, 
and the organization will shortly* spread over the whole province, reaching 
every place where the need for it is Mt. In order to render these societies 
for the settlement of small holdings as capable of action as possible, they are 
given the form of limited liability societies, in conformity with the ruling 
as to the application of the law of 8 May 1916. In order to safeguard the 
interests of the State the conclusion and the regulation of business are sub¬ 
ject to the consent of the chief president. The Landgesellschaft of Konigs- 
berg co-operates where the technique of operations is concerned, and the 
General Royal Commission will take part in the credit business through the 
medium of the Renfenbanken, These restrictions are considered to be 
necessary and tri ensure sufficiently the working of all these societies ac¬ 
cording to a single programme wMch keeps them on the right path. 

The organization of the settlement of small holdings is prepared there¬ 
fore to remain active in the province until the end of the war; but there is 
none the less reason to fear that building enterprise will not be possible 
there for a long time. Hitherto tlie societies have not been able to begin 
building even the dwellings necessary to settlers, and have had to limit 
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their activitj’ with regard to the purchase of land for settlement and the 
realization of their schemes for colonization. The question which arises is 
w’hether the high cost of building "will allow' it to be undertaken in Satis¬ 
factory' conditions and in the near future even after the war. What is 
important to notice is that the society is preoccupied at the same time by^ 
the problem of the settlement of small holdings and that of housing accom¬ 
modation. 


§ 4. Consolidation of property. 

Up to the outbreak of war the society had received 548 offers of land 
for colonization, to which must be added two received during the year co 
vered by the report and referring to the Rest^Uter of Siewkin and Gumen. 
Altogether therefore 550 offers w'ere received. Of them 135 were accepted 
by a regular agreement, and of these three were withdrawn by consent while 
the negotiations as to 27 were successfully concluded. The procedure with 
regard to 105 has therefore to be completed. Of the 415 not accepted 
68 have been almost refused and 34 withdrawn, while proceedings are in 
course with regard to 313. 

Of the 27 completed transactions 12 belong to the year covered by the 
report. Among such of the properties concerned as have had their po¬ 
sitions consolidated four.haxdngan area of 2,751 hectares, belong to the class 
of large properties, and eight, ha\ing an area of 1,126 hectares, to that of 
small properties. The total area which has been consolidated measures 
3,877 hectares. Before their consolidation the average rate of mortgages, 
including personal debts, on these twelve properties was 4.438 per cent. In 
consequence of the consolidation a saving of 14,064.70 marks or 11.129 per 
cent, of the annual interest was effected. Advantage has been taken of this 
in order to raise the rate of amortization, but this does not prevent the fact 
that the burdens which have to be paid annually are less by 3,347.85 marks 
than under the mortgage system w'hich was pre\dously applied to these pro¬ 
perties. 

The funds which have been used to regulate the position of these twelve 
properties were supplied hy jSrst mortgages, largely' by' means of loans 
from the Landschaft, and in some cases by' loans from thtZentrcd-Bodenkre- 
dii-Bank, the Provinzud Hilfskasse and the Krekk^mmunalkasse. Thus 
1,613,813 marks were obtained. Second mortgages brought a capital of 
1,222,520 marks in State bonds. The total sum was therefore 2,836,333 
marks or 731 marks a hectare. 

The books show' that State advances fcr the extinction of mortgages 
to individuals, personal indebtedness and other liabilities amounted to 
900,845.60 marks. 

In the course of this business the society met with diflSiculties which 
seemed insurmontable. Many' problems with r^ard to the valuation of 
the sums to be amortized had to be solved- Owing to the fluctuation in va¬ 
lues it was necessary' to arrange that landowners should not suffer excessive 
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los'ses in consequence of a new valuation either of their land or of the deeds 
of pledge and mortgage. The business was concluded by deferring the 
needed new valuations until two years after the war. 

'Most of these properties have suffered further losses owing to the war, 
and therefore valuations mu^t take place before the proceedings in course 
can be continued. We must add that, where some of the properties to be 
consolidated are concerned, deeds, mortgage titles and other documents 
necessary’ to the procedure have been destroy^ed as an effect of the war, 
and that an insufficient staff will pi event them from being renewed for a 
considerable time. 

These are circumstances which have often impeded the conclusion of 
business of this kind 


‘ § 5. PiNANCIAE STATEMENT. 

The capital of the so^det}’ amounts to 7,651,000 marks andiscompletelj' 
paid up. 

In 1916-1917 the turnover was 153,364,395.05 marks and the cash 
turnover 20,632,592.68 marks. At the end of the year advances for building 
amounted to 956,352.31 marks. This figure shows no notable diminution 
from that of the previous year. An essential diminution is perceived only 
if the question of building is considered by itself, especially as some business 
of the Rentengiiier has been ceded to the Rentef^ank, 
t The Lofidgesdlschaft has had to defer its regulation of conditions de¬ 
pendent on public law, for liitherto the actmty of lawyers has been absorbed 
by much urgent business. 

At the end of 1916-19^7 the society possessed, beyond 3, 3 % and 4 
per cent, pledge titles bought with its amortizations: 

1,103,625 marks in 3 ^ and 4 per cent.‘ titles to mortgage revenue; 

57,000 > “ 3^2 cent, provincial bonds of East Prussia; 

500,000 5 per cent. Prussian Treasury bonds; 

and 860,000 » t the debt of the Empire and the Iniperial Treasur3’’. 

The society subscribed to six war loans, and in order that it may have 
available funds its agents have been carefulf to reinvest, as occasion has 
arisen, part of these loans. 

It invested, in 1916-1917,1,174,275 marks of tities to mortgage revenue. 
The sale of these continued after i April 1917, and only titles for 468,900 
marks now remain to the society. The 4 per cent, titles were at 89. 

The balance from sales amounted at the end of the year to 12,539,571.76 
marks, of which sum 3,486,157 marks is the balance from mortgage .an¬ 
nuities of the Rentengutcr ceded to the RerUmbank This balance is at 4 
per cent, although th^ society may not contract loans at less than 5 per cent. 
It therefore charged its agents to strengthen the guarantee funds in order 
that it may eventually recover the difference. 
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The debtors' current account reached at the end of the 3''ear a sum of 
3 :» 46 o, 597.24 marks as against one of 3,030,310.39 marks in the previous 
year. At the end of the year under review the society reckoned its holding 
in the bank for this account as 531,719.14 marks. 

The mortgage account shows a diminution of 208,000 marks resultant 
on the society’s cessions in order toincrease its available funds, and on it spur- 
chase of the ResfgUter it took over. The society anticipated that it would 
realize in the same waj’ in 1917-1918 a further diminution of 132,275 
marks. At the end of the year under review this account stood at 
1,293,815.15 marks. 

As the owners of the properties which are mortgaged are mostly in 
the armv*, the Osiprei/sstsche Landschaft has undertaken no new valuations, 
and the societv' with which we are concerned has deferred until three 
months after the end of the war the repayment of annuities which have 
fallen due. 

Although the harvests have not been entirely' good the interest on an¬ 
nuities overdue or falling due and on capital adv’apced for the purchase or, 
sale of ]>roperty has brought in a satisfactory income. This overdue in¬ 
terest on capital adv’anced was 87,926.14 marks as against 131,582.67 marks 
in the previous year, and on mortgages 62,575 marks as against ^,379.50 
marks. Up to i June 1917 the sum received was 36,939.43 marks; and the 
sum overdue therefore stands only at 93,56r.86 marks as against 218,962.15 
marks in the previous year. 

To the sum of 3,738,944.48 marks, at which the society’s property 
account stands, there should be added 1,655,182.74 marks which was 
the sum granted without interest by the date’s general fund for the pur¬ 
chase of properties damaged by the war. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

lyAND CREDIT IN* ARGENTINA IN igiy —La Rtvue ^LonomtqiiL it Firancien Paris, 
15 June -918 

The year 1917 has not sensibly improved the Argentine economic si¬ 
tuation. The defective haivest of 1916-1917 was a handicap in the first 
months of the year, and subsequent difiSculties of various kinds impeded the 
progress of business in the country; the rarefaction and costhness of means of 
mantinate transport much hindered the realization of the value of products ; 
strikes among the employees of railways and factones were obstacles to 
the exercise of a spirit of enterprise ; and the uncertainty of the political 
situation contributed to a similar state of affairs. But although the im- 
piovement of business in Argentina was not what it mght have been it 
yet made itsdf fdt in the latter part of the year, thanks to the prospect of a 
1917-1918 grain harvest better as regards quantity and value than that of 
preceding years, and thanks to the flourishing condition of stockfarming of 
all kinds. The products of stockfarming — meat, wool and leather — 
reached very high prices when they were exported, and this ensured a 
balance of trade in favour of the country and gave it large available finan¬ 
cial resources- Consequently the percentage of gold which guaranteed the 
paper circulation reached 75, and this had a very favourable influence on 
the Argentine exchange. 

Since the year 1917 has closed this improvement in the situation of the 
country has been accentuated. There has been a fine grain harvest almost 
throughout the cultivated territory. Agreements between the Argentine 
and various other governments for the purchase by the latter cf this har¬ 
vest, and for exporting and handling it, have secured that its value will be 
realized in good conditions and have eliminated all risks of a speculation 
injurious to the products market and the rate of exchange. 

It can be asserted already that the uneasiness which prevented the re¬ 
sumption of business in Argentina is being dissipated gradually; and it 
may be antiripated that it will completely disappear and will gave place 
to a new era of activity so soon as international relations have returned to 
their normal course. The important financial resources which are consti¬ 
tuted by the unemployed capital accumulated in banks, and which amount- 
ed"on the 31st of last December to nearly five thousand million francs, will 
revert to land business and agriculture, the only investments which Argen¬ 
tines appreciate. 
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The following are the two last balance-sheets of the Argentine I/and 
Credit: 




31 December 1916 31 December 1917 


Shares. 

25,000,000 fr 

25,000,000 francs 

Premiums to be amortized on 



bonds . 

29,223.239 

28,957.542 

Mortgage loans. 

195,573.088 

177.634,135 

3 Iortgagers' overdue interest. . . 

11,031,966 

13,084,281 

Propertv in land. 

2.969,303 

7.515.780 

Securities .'. 

22,007,000 

36,685,750 

Various credit. 

8,383,048 

13.969.528 

Treasury dues to be recovered . .. 

80,667 

103,620 

Ordinary accounts . 

6.370.032 

6.987,525 

Dividend account. 

I.UOO.OOO 

1.000,000 


30 I.^ 7 . 3 « 

309,928,161 

Liabilities, 


- 

31 December 19x6 

3X December 19x7 

Capital. 

30,U()0,000 

50,000,000 

Bonds . 

190,280,000 

188,550,000 

Reserve as by by-laws. 

T.973.073 

2,199.398 

Extraordinary reserve. 

Reserve for reconstitutions of 

21,630,000 

22,650,000 

premiums to be amortized . 

3.374.566 

3,944,860 

Special fund. 

7.699.583 

. i(}, 383.057 

Variots creditors. 

8,523,666 

14.472,634 

Ordinary accounts. 

6.370.032 

6.987,520 

Interest on loans received in ad- 

• 


vance . 

Interest on mortages carried for- 

85.834 

57.S03 

ward. 

3,826,183 

3,319.3^7 

Profit and loss. 

7,443,088 

6.852.497 


301.337.343 

309,928,161 


The demand for capital secured by mortgages was still very limited ; 
but advance repayments were favoured by’ the fall of the franc in compari¬ 
son with the piastre and were numerous and important. 

On 31 December 1916 the company's remaining loans amounted to 
^95»573 »o 88 francs. Since repayments outweighed new loans, the amount 
of loans fell in 1917 to ijjfizA 135 francs, cf which sum 32.15 per cent, was 
urban loans and 67.85 per cent, rural loans. 
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As regards interest in arr<=‘ais : this amounted to ii 526,045 francs on 
31 December 1916, and the sum overdue in 1917 was 15,255,465 francs ; 
so that the total sum to be recovered was 27,781,510 frauds. Only 
14,327,584 francs were recovered. Therefore at the end of the year arrears 
amounted to 12,453,926 francs, of which si«m 12.081,281 francs were the 
company’s own property. All the part of these arrears which dates from a 
time earlier than 1917 — namely 2,233,729 francs — has been redeemed by 
a deduction of an equal sum placed in the special fund. 


BGYPT. 


TOE ACTIVITY OF THE AGRICTXTURAI, BANK OF EGYPT IN i ji 7-iOiS — Rappojt 
au Conscil d*Administratton dc Tht, Asttculfmal Bank or puut Vt\t.jLiLL 1017- 

191b 

The war has caused a very lively agricultui al prosperity in Egypt. It 
seems hkel}" that the grain harvest of 1918 will command a good price ; 
and agreements between the British and the Egyptian governments as to 
the cotton harvest have fixed the selhng price of cotton considerably higher 
than was customary before the war.* 

The business of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt has been influenced 
by this state of affairs. Notably the reduction in the arrears of this insti¬ 
tution between 31 January 1913 and 31 January 1918 from £ E. 1,394,546 to 
£ E. 403.786 has been principally due to the high prices of products of 
the soil. 

Repayments made before terms are completed is another index 
to the flourishing situation of Eg3’ptian agriculture. From £ E. 45,140 
’n 1914-1915 these loans fell to £ E. 17,758 in 1915-1916 and then rose to 
£ E. 32,621 in 1916-1917 and £ E. 62,806 in 1917-1918. 

The table showing loans confirms this statement. 

The loans granted were distributed as follows : 


Xoans A {on note of hand) ^ 



E. 5.500 to £ E. 30 

153 loans 

for £ E. 2,706 

20.500 » ' 100 

33 « 

' ^ ' 1,595 

A 100 h \ 100 

4 " 

' > 635 

Total. 

190 

‘ 4,936 


or an average of £ E. 25.9 a loan. 
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IXFORM\TlOX RELATING TO CREDIT 


Loans B (Mortgage) 


10 to £ 

E 5^* 

54 loans 

ior £ E i»7y6 


lOU 


5.S35 

loi ) 

15 ’ 



151 > > 

300 

S 5 

^9 55 ^ 

301 . 

50U 

{«■) 

27.040 

501 j 

TOO • 

4 - 

33.851^ 


Total . . 

341 

91,002 


or an average of £ E. 268.6. 

Thus in the whole year 531 loans aggregating £ E. 96,538 were made 
against 592 a^regating £ E. 127,093 in the previous year. 

The issue of small loans having a government guarantee is still di¬ 
minishing. The sum of the advances is very inferior to the capital repaid 
during the year, perhaps because of the general wellbeing of agriculturists 
and the Five Feddans Act. 

The following table resumes the state of loans on 31 January 1918. 


Kind o£ Loan 

. Number 

AmcNint 
£ E 

AvenE^ 
£ E. 

Eoans A (on note of hand) . 

32 

907 

38.3 

Eoans B (mortgage) . . . 

87.903 

4.178.567 

47-5 

I/Oans of more than £ E. loot» 
Collective loans and loans to 

63 

170,209 

2,701.0 

agricultural s3"ndicates . 

Total. , • • 

2 

86,000 

407 

4.350.090 

203.0 


East year the corresponding figures were 97,516 loans for an aggregate 
of £ E. 4,719,276. 


ITAEY. • 

THE '‘CREDITO AGRARIO PER IL IrAZIO” IN 1917 — Repon on Ihc year 1917, 
Rome, XQiS. 

This institution of agricultural credit, which was founded in Rome by 
the law of 21 December 1902 ( 5 To. 542) with a capital of one million liras, does 
business a) by means of intermediaiy bodies, such as agricultural consor¬ 
tia, rural funds, agricultural colleges, societies conducting distilleries and 
cdlars; b) directly with agriculturists. In the former case it rediscounts 
the bills issued by agriculturists on the bodies indicated, preferring such 
of them as are co-operative in form; accepts for discount bills directly is- 
. sued by these intermediary bodies themselves, dither for the purpose of 
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proctiriiig means to acqtdre on commission aiticles useful to agriculture, 
OT for that of making advances in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
products. In the latter case it accepts for discount bills issued agricul¬ 
turists residing in a district where the intermediary bodies either do not 
exist or cannot undertake such business, and also accepts for discount bills 
issued by agriculturists and secured bt’a privilege over seeds or by the pledg¬ 
ing of agricultural products. 

' For each loan and in a single undertaking the maximum sum which 
can be lent is 5000 liras. When a transaction is secured by a prinlege such 
maximum limit is however 10,000 liras. 

The duration of a loan ^-annot be more than a 3’ear, For loans needed 
for the acquisition of live ‘^tock and machines its duration ma3- however be 
three years. 

As regards the acti\nt3’ of this institution in 1917 we should notice 
that its total business in this year covered 10,860,264.16 liras. ]^In3t of 
this business, that part which covered 9.402,151.66 liras, was done with 
intermediar3’ bodies, being distributed as follow’S : 


agricultural consortia .. 4,480,701.90 liras 

various societies exercising agricultural credit . . 3,638,717.04 > 

popular co-operative banl?s. 674.347.42 

agricultural colleges. 254 765 60 ^ 

agricultural and rural loan funds . . . . ^ , 220 619 30 ^ 

social distilleries and cellars.. 113.000.00 


9,402,151.66 

These loans had the following objects: 


growing cereals. 2 87S.125.G4 lira? 

* vines . 1,943,204.30 >» 

sulphate of copper, bulphur, various fertilizers . . 1,691,030.44 > 

various crops . 1,423,404.80 >> 

stock farminsi:. 645.810.22 ‘ 

growing olives. 473,329.60 ' 

agricultural implements and machine^. 345.246.66 


9,402,151.60 1 


The3" were divided up as follows: 


625 

bills for from 

I to 

30 liras .... 

28,506.14 lirps 

4,204 

'> >» )» 

51 ’ 

100 V .... 

419,612.15 ' 

3,610 

t 

lOI 11 

300 1 . 

1,808.325.68 ' 

1.454 

>1 

50X " 

X ,000 ^ .... 

1 - 444 , 320,55 )» 

430 

) 1 

1,001 

5j00o . ■ . . 

2,145,888 60 » 

403 

1 > more 

than 

3,000 » .... 

3.535.598.44 " 

10,726 




9,402?I5i.66 
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INTORMATION KEI.A.TING TO CRlBDIT 


• 

Direct transaction with agricultiirists covered 1,458,112.50 liras, dis¬ 
tributed as follows according to thdr nature: direct simple discount 
608,858 Hras; rediscount of bills 88,101.50 liras; advances on pledged 
agricultural products 390,500 liras; advances secured by piivil^e over seeds 
370,653 liras. The objects of these loans were as follows: growing cereals 
774,404.80 liras; growing vines 292,100.25 liras; stock farming 149,821.37 
liras; various crops 138,125 liras; growing olives 72,200.60 liras; acqt^- 
tion of sulphate of copper, sulphur and various fertilizers 31,460.48 liras. 

The rate of interest on transactions with intermediary bodies oscillated 
between 5 %and6 y2yerceiLt., that on those with agriculturists between 
6 ^2 7 % 

To conclude: in 1917 this institution noticeably increased, as compar¬ 
ed with 1916 (i), the credit afforded to the agriculturists of Datium for 
tilling the soil, providing seeds and fertilizers and meeting all the other costs 
of fanning, and thus it responded to the new' needs of national economy and 
to the recommendations of the l^Iinist^’ of Agriculture as to an intensified 
cultivation of foodstuffs. 


RUSSIA. 

# 

SCHEME FOR FORMING A B A:srK OF THE TMBERIXD USTRY — Butlclm dc la (fhim- 

bn dc Commerce rmse dc Parts, Xo. 4, xgzS. 

• ♦ 

At one of the last meetings t)f the Russian Chamber of Exportation 
at Petrograd the question of forming a special State Bank for the wood 
industr}" was examined. The banks of the present credit institutions are 
not well organized for credit operations in this industry, which has to have 
recourse, on onerous terms, to private credit. 

This position has had a grave influence on the business of selling w'ood 
abroad. A Russian exporter is entirely dependent on his representative 
who is also bis commission-man and his banker. In these conditions the 
exporter is always in the debt of an agent, whom he is therefore obliged 
to consider as his sole commission-man, so that he is unable to sell bis 
timber without him. 

These circumstances, very profitable to a foreign agent, kept the ex¬ 
porter, and especially the small Russian timber-man who worked his 
wood in order to export it, in a milch embarassed position, and hindered 
the development of this industry in the north of Russia. 

The development of the timber industry in this region requires large 
capital which it is intended to procure by issuing shares to the amount 
of 500 million roubles. 

The State is to be the largest buyer of these shares. Branches of the 

4 

(x) See our issue for August 19x7* 50. The zeport we have ezamined states that the 

IsUiuto di Crsdito A^ario per 41 Luao again petitioned the govenunent for an enlazgement 
of Its field of citations so that this should indnde part of Umbria, that is the Sabine 
district which ^oims a wedge in the Roman province. 
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forest bank are to be founded in the centrea of all districts in which the 
timber industry is developed and in districts which might increase their 
export of timber. Moreover tHs bank is to suppl3'' the capital necessar}" 
to the foundation of timber enterprises and yards for the manufactur3^ 
of machinery" with which to work the wood. It is, finally, to have branches 
abroad. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

'CHE ACTIVITY OF THE EAND AXD AGRICUETURAE BAXK OF SOUTIJ AFRICA. 
— From this bank’s Rcpmi loi the Yea* ended ^ist Duumbej 1917 Pretoria, 1918 

In 1917 the Land and Agricultural Bank-of South Africa received 
2,299 applications for ad\^nces amounting to £1,147,758. This shows an 
increase over previous years when the numbers of applications were as 
follows: 


1913 . . 

. . . . 

. 3.889 

1914 . . 

.... 


1915 . . 

.... 

. . , . . 401 

1916 . . 

.... 

. 2,022 

1917 . . 


. 2,299 


The fall in applications after 1913 was due solely to the restriction 
of the bank’s operations by lack o| funds. 

Of the 2,299 applications 78 were withdrawn before their consideration; 
1,997 were granted by the bank; and 1,607 for a total sum of £854,140 
were granted on terms accepted by the applicants. 

The increased cost of fencing material effected a marked decrease in 
the amount of fencing put up in 1917. In 1913 there were 906 applica¬ 
tions for advances for fencing amounting to £132,988; in 1917 there were 
only 67 such applications for a total sum of £6,583. 

The construction of dipping tanks is proce«^ding steadily. During 
1917,172 applications for advances amounting to £16,180 for this purpose 
were received ; and 132 of them for £12,102 were approved. The average 
advance for a single tank was £91. 

The bank advanced £13,150 to 41 applicants on second mortgsges. 
Under Act No. 28 of 1916 it advanced £50,538 to 293 persons for the pur¬ 
chase of live stock. 

On 31 December 1917 the co-operative,societies owed £443,722 to the 
bank. Those in Transvaal had received £410,600 and still owed £366,985; 
those in the Orange Free State had received £69,500 and still owed 
£49,170; those in Natal had received £10,100 and still owed £6,022. 
Twive applications for advances amounting to £111,100 Were received 
during the year, of which sum £104,600 were granted. 

The net profit of £42,378 was realized and was placed to the credit of 
the reserve fund, which now stands at £250,773. 








Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 
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Wilcox (E. V.l, of the Office of Agricultural Administeticn: Plcn of the Depailment ct 
Agriculture tor Handling the Farm I,abor. The Ametican Economic Revitvo, Vol. VIIT. 
No. I, supplement, March 1918. 

Seagjbr (Henry R..j, of the University of Co'vxnl-ia ; Coordinaticn cf Federal, State and Muiii- 
dpal Employment Bureaus. Ibid. 

Barnes (Charles B.,, of the labour Bureau of the State of New Ycik ; Empio; nient and the 
Iiobor Market. Ibid. 

Discossuni of the preceding questions at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Ametican Economic 
Association at Philadelphia, in l^cember 1917* Ibid. 


Even before the United States entered into the European war the 
problem of agricultural and other labour presented itsdt in that country 
in an accentuated form. As early as 1915 attempts were made to remove 
the placing of workmen, a social function of the highest importance, from 
the sphere of empiricism and private specuktioc. 

But whenever there has been question of solving this problem, if not 
with complete uniformity at least in ^form which wiU overcome with some 
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consistency’ the more or less violent difiSctilties encountered in the various 
States, very considerable obstacles have had to be surmounted. A method¬ 
ical and permanent plan of action, directed by a central organization and 
having branches at all points of the country, which did not trespass on the 
administrative and legislative independence of the dijfferent States, w&s 
needed. 

In face of the confusion of the labour market, the increasing demand 
for labour ih certain industries and consequent menace to agriculture, the 
instability of the labouring masses and the speculation and strikes which 
therefore affected them, it was clear that only a federal organization, which 
could gradually establish relations with the working and with the employing 
classes, would be able to establish a balance between demand and supply 
throughout the country and contrive that the available labctir should be 
fairly distributed ovei^ll fields of productive activity in proportion to their 
usefulness. 

Political events rapidly made the realization of this ideal necessary. 
It inspired the central government when it elaborated a vast programme 
rf supervision and regulation of the field of labour, a programme which 
aims not only at a temporarv elimination of present difiSculties but also at 
a more logical and equitable organization of labour power to meet the 
needs which will aiise after the war. 


§ I. The Centralization of Services and the Placing of Workers. 

In order to firm the needed organization the federal authorities, in 
obedience to a principle they habitually observe, co-ordinated all homo¬ 
geneous agencies at work in the different States, gave a uniform direction 
to the activities of these, and established within the Department ot Labour 
the Federal Employment Service, a centralizing and directing agency 
which leaves to the (fifforcnt States complete freedom of initiative as regards 
the constitution of employment services within their own territories. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture formed another and autono¬ 
mous organization, connected with the preceding ohe,^ to deal especially 
with agricultural labour. 

There are therefore two central organizations, the one general and the 
other special which are supported by the organizations of the individual 
States arid by national and local associations and groupings. The far 
from negligible efforts of private initiative ought also to be mentioned. 
The resultant whole is a complex mechanism needing delicate handling 
which has however already given brilliant proofe of its worth, thanks to 
the co-operative spirit and the adaptability of American ofSaals. 

The Federal Employment Service has somewhat the same role as Ihe 
Secretary of Labour who is seconded by a consultative committee. This 
aims at standardizing labour policy, procuring and maintaining a sufficient 
labour supply, distributing and training capable workers, establishing 
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and observing a priority of needs, and improving the conditions of labour 
and the housing and general living conditions of workers. 

The practical ideas underlying the principle of centralizing the placing 
of labour, not exclusively but with the support and co-operation of the 
organizations cf different States, have been incorporated in the Robinson 
Keating Bill which has been brought before Congiess and has been in fact 
adopted by the federal authority. 

Its chief points are as follows: 

1) As r^ards the placing of labour the activity of the federal go¬ 
vernment is concentrated and is subjected to a director chosen from the 
members of the Department of Labour who disposes of considerable power 
and credit enabling him to take effective action. 

2) The employment services organi zed by the different States and the 
municipalities are co-ordinated with the Federal^Employment Service 
by means of subsidies paid by the central government to all such of these 
exchanges as conform to its rules. 

3) Labour exchanges, whose function it is to bring the labour ser¬ 
vices of neighbouring States into collaboration, and a federal labour 
exchange at Washington are organized by the Federal Employment Ser¬ 
vice and form an integral part thereof. 

The experience of the labour exchange in New York, founded in July 
1917, which has endeavoured to unify the labour services of that State 
with the municipal and the other non-commercial services, has proved how 
useful agencies oi this kind could be if they were inter-federal and acted 
as centres for the distribution of all the labour in the country. 

The first efforts to found the New York exchange date back to 1915, 
There are now ofiSces at Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and New York City, 
and agencies at Auburn, Oswego, Williamsburgh and Long Island City. 
The administrative ofiSce at New York receives daily reports from all the 
ofiSces scattered over the State. 

In the twelve months of 1917 more than 90,000 persons of both sexes 
who were seeking emplo3nnent registered at these various centres, and offers 
of empbyment for 114,000 persons were received, 111,000 persons were 
sent to employers by the ofifij^ —this large number is due to the fact that 
many were registered before 1917 — and 73.070 of them obtained employ¬ 
ment. * 

If they are distributed by occupations it is found that more than 
half these workers are employed in trade and industry, that about a third 
are temporary workers and hotel servants, and that about 12 per cent, 
have agricultural occupations. 

The arguments in favour of the federal supervision of labour can be 
resumed, from the agricultural point of view, as follows. One reason for 
the deterioration from year to year of the agricultural atuation is the in¬ 
creasing dependence of farmers on temporary and migratory labour which 
is engaged haphazard and entirely unorganized- Only a small number 
of farmers can be sure of the services of a fixed staff. Most of them have 
to be satisfied with persons who will remain with them only for a month 
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or two. conbtjquenoe the taimeib aie in the habit cf dismissing their 
workers as soon as the bulk of the work is done. Private employment 
agencies know that in most cases neither the farmer nor the labourer in¬ 
tends to establish lasting rdations, and they heighten the difSculty by send¬ 
ing all available labour onto farms without troubling as to the skill or ap¬ 
titudes of labourers. 

This being so. it is dear that only a network of oflSdal labour services, 
controlling the whole labour market of an entire district and seeking to 
place competent workers willing to do the necessary work, can improve 
the situation. Farmers, tenant and other, would under such a system 
understand that it is i n their interest to keep their workers for a whole season 
at least. A standardization of wages throughout a district, an improvement 
of conditions of work and a systematized mobilization ot the available 
labour supply would ensue. 

Before we set forth in detail the system which has been adopted we 
should note that it was priori the object of critidsm because it is no more 
than a combination of the individual organizations of States ; and it was 
hdd that a purely federal and completely centralized organization, with 
a staflE dependant only on the Washington government, would allow 
of much more effective action and of absolute uniformity. 

This is only one of the multiple aspects of the struggle of the centralist 
and the federalist prindple which recurs in every manifestation of sodal, 
political and ecoijomic life in the United States. 

A) The Federal Emplo'I’ment Service and Tabour tn Generai,. 

The Federal Employment Service, a section of the Department of 
Eabour, recdred a national organization by an ordinance of the competent 
secretary which was dated 8 January 1915. Previously the New York 
branch of the Division of Information of the Department o' Xrabour had 
deployed a limited activity in the <fame direction. 

The Federal Employment Service can exerdce a directive, regulating 
and co-ordinating action over the activity cf the State services and the 
existing municipal and county agencies. It constitutes in fact that central 
exchang^for labour of all kinds which was urgently needed- Thus employ¬ 
ment bureaux of individual States come to be an integral part of the federal 
organization which is supervised by the Federal Department of Labour , 
but, in obedience to the principle genersdly followed in the United States, 
when public administration is concerned, the federated services do not lose 
their individuality. In the States which are thus co-operating the directors 
of employment, who are supervised by the director general, are nominated 
by tlje district saperintendents, generally on the recommendation of the 
Council of National Defence of each State, and approved by the employfrs’ 
and the labour organizations. In many States the combined services — 
that of the State and the federal service — are directed by a federal director 
of employment, appointed by the Department of Labour, and q^sisted 
by an associate director of employment, who is nominated on the recommen- 
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dation of the Council of National Defence of the State. On the 30th of 
last April thirty-three federal directors had been nominated by as many 
State?. 

The central employment office of each vState has branches, directed by 
agents. On the 30th of last April there were 300 .such branches. By 
means of an extensive rural organization the counby districts are kept 
in constant touch TOth the central office. Daily and weekly reports* as 
to labour conditions reach the main office at Washington from every locality. 

Government control is excerdsed not only through the federal di¬ 
rectors but also by means of a division of the country into thirteen districts 
each of which is in charge of a district employment superintendent. These 
districts are the following: r) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Rhode Island ; 2) New York, Connecticut, New Jersey; 3) Penn¬ 
sylvania and Delaware; 4) Ohio and West Virginia; 5) liffaryland, Virginia, 
District of Cclumbia North and South Caiolina; 6) Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississipi and Louisiana; 7) Indiana, Illinois Mchigan, Wis¬ 
consin and Iowa; 8) Kentucky, Tennessee Missouri and Arkansas; 9) 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana ; 10) Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Wyoming ; ii) Texas and New Mexico ; 12) Ari¬ 
zona, Utah, Nevada and California; 13) Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

The object of this special territorial division is mainly to allow work¬ 
men to be transferred rapidly and in masses from one district to another 
in which a lack of labour has been ascertained to exist. Each central dis¬ 
trict office receives reports from all the public employment offices in its 
district, and therefore always has an exact knowledge of labour conditions 
within its own field. In the same way the activity of the directors of 
employment in the various States is controlled, and the financial activities 
pertaining to tlds service are superintended. 

Thus the distribution of the labour supply among the employment 
offices of a State is ensured by the office of the State director ; its distri¬ 
bution among the various States in a district by the office of the district 
superintendent; and its distribution among the various districts by the 
central office at Washington. 

Forms. — When a local agent receives an application for emjj^oyment 
or for labour he enters it on a special card. He obtains from the emplo3rer 
the information specified on the form we reproduce, on the back of which 
he notes the number of persons he sends to the employer, their nationality, 
the date on which he sends them and the result of the transaction. 
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Form Xo. i. Employe/s aider 


Xo 


Name Date 

A<Tdress Telephone N® 


Occupation (State exact nature of work to be done) Number anted 


Wages I Hours Probable duration of work 


Nationality ’ Sex f Age limit. 

1 Colour Married or single 


Apply to 



Any strike or lock-out existing or threatened? 


The prospective employee foraislies data which is placed on the fol¬ 
lowing card, on the reverse side of which there is a space on which are 
entered the name of the employer and the natmre of the employment to 
which the emjdoyee is sent, the date on which he is so sent and the result 
of so sending him. 


Form Xo. 2. 

Application jor employment 


Name 


Telephone No* . 

Date 

Address 


Willing to work out^of town^ 

Occupation 

Wages wanted 

Number of dependents 



Married 

1 Speak English 

Also willing to work as 

Wages wanted 

Smgle 

Read EngU^ 

Widower 

Write Engli*^ 

Age {Race 

\ 

Birthplace 

1 

Citizen of U. S. 

1 How long in T7, S. ? 

l^ast three employers 

Address 

Kind ot work 

* Renewals 







Remark; 


Sach applicant £(» employment recdves a card of introduction to Ms 
en^ployer, who fills in its lower half and returns it to the agency wMch 
sniped the em;^yee in question. We reproduce tMs card, wMch is in 
the form of a post-card and is transmitted without charge for postage : 
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Form Xo. 3. This card io be presented to employer, 

(No postage required). 

Employment Office .. 

T).iqi . . . . 

This u'ill introduce . as an applicant 

for the position of . -at . 

_ (wages) 

Transportation ^ Employer \ Deducted from u'aoes . . . .Directed by . . , 
to lep'iid hyi Employed Rffimdtd 


Employer, please pill out space below and return 

CARD BY MAH.. 

I have . hired . for the 

position cf . and he xaent to work .. 191 . . . , 

Uame of employer ... 

Address . 


To* supplement the scheme we have outlined the Secretary of Labour 
on 18 March 1918 addressed a letter to the editors of 736 daily newspapers 
in towns having a population of more than 20,000, many of them without 
employment offices, and asked each editor to establish a co-operative farm 
labour agency under the Federal Emplo3niient Service, to appoint a member 
of his slafE as labour agent, to give publicity to local demands for farm 
labour and to report weekly to the United States Employment Service. 
Eighty-four newspapers responded- 

Thus the regular branches of the United States Employment Service, 
the State and municipal employment offices, the subagencies connected 
with chamb ers of commerce and boards of trade and the newspapers are 
serving the cities and larger towns ; while the smaller towns, the villages 
and the rural districts are served by the third and fourth class postma^ers, 
the rural carriers, the county agents, and the Farm Help Specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is dearly imposdble to condense in figures the results which the 
United States Service has obtained. Every year thousands of individuals 
are notified that they can obtain work in man3’ districts for the time of 
harvest, but as they do not come into direct contact with the representatives 
cf the service the number of those who actually obtain employment cannot 
be ascertained. 

The few figres which follow give only an incomplete idea of the increas¬ 
ing importance of the United States Emplo3Tnent Service: 
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Financial Year 

Xnmber 
of Workers 
Required 

Number 
of Applicants 
for Work 

Number 
of Workers 
sent to 
Emplo\»er5 

Furr be- 
of Workers 
pctual!} 
placed 

1916. 

107.331 

184.032 

64.963 

75.150 

1917*. 

418 .Sio 

413.649 

363.180 

283.^00 


» The figures foi 1917 are incumjjlete. 


As regards the^ figures for the current year, it is enough to state that 
in January the Employment Service anticipated that a million workers 
would be needed for agriculture, 400,000 for ship building, a million as 
the crews of ships, 250,000 for transport and as many for munition works. 
• 

B) The Pxjbuc Service Reserve. 

The United States Public Service Reserve has been formed*under the 
supervision of the Department of Labour. It is stated to be " an official 
national organization of adult males who desire to find their place for ef¬ 
fective service to the country in the war emergency and to “make it easy 
for the government to locate them when it needs help from men of th^r 
capacities”. Prospective.employes are enrolled eittoas voluntary wor¬ 
kers or as wage earners. They are certified as employable either to the 
government on to private businesses which need certain kinds of labour. 

Those who wish to be enrolled have to fill in a form indicating their 
age, nationality, birthplace, the birthplace of their parents, their physical 
defects, the number and the relationship to them of their dependents, the 
schools and colleges at which they have been educated, the foreign lan¬ 
guages they know, their present occupation and the nature of the work 
entrusted to them, and the name and address of their present employer. 
They must also state t^hether they are willing to work an3rwhere, within 
the country or abroad, whether they can give up their whole time to the 
work they obtain or what proportion of their time they can give to it, and 
if they are able to do unpaid work. Applications should also indicate what 
posts they have hitherto chiefly held, the time for whi^h they have held 
them including their present post, the kinds of work, other than that on 
which they are engaged, which they are willing to undertake, and the name 
and address of two persons who can give information as to their qualifi¬ 
cations. A list is annexed to the form of trades which are particularly 
'useful at the present time, including the trades of an expert farmer and a 
farm worker. 

The data collected on the 30th of last April show that between 16,000 
and 18,000 technical men had been enrolled in the reserve in addition to 
365,000 volunteers for shipyards. 
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C) The Boys’ Worrixg Reserve (i). 

The United States Department of Labour has organized the Bo\’s' 
Working Reserve to meet the most urgent needs for labour and in parti- 
oular the needs of agriculture- The purpose is to form squads of bo3-s 
who will have proper supervision and care and will work in their holidays 
or for longer periods for fair and predetermined wages. The source which 
it is proposed tc tap is that of the boys between the ages of i6 and 21, of 
whom there were 4,564,179 in the United States, more than two miUicii of 
them not being engaged in any industry, when the census of 1910 was taken. 

The B'>ys* Working Reserve is the result of a joint^greement between 
the United States Department of Agriculture and Department of Labour 
made early in April. The duty of taking a census of farms and ascertaining 
how many additional acres each farmer would plant and how much labour 
he would need this j'ear, and when he would need the labour, what wages 
• he would paj", and how much labour he could secure in his own neighbour¬ 
hood was assigned to the Department of Agriculture. 

This resen’e’s plan of organization is ver\’ simple. The national direc¬ 
tor, whn«e office is in Washington, reports to the Secretary of Labou”. 
.Associated Tvith the diiector there are a national committee, composed of 
the governors of the States or the representatives they appoint, and an ad- 
risorj” council of experts on finance, sanitation, health, transport and other 
subjects. In each State a director is being chosen, and he will be re¬ 
sponsible for the details connected with the mobilization of the boys in h’s 
State. The State directors report to sixteen district directors whose head¬ 
quarters are at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City" or Omaha, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Houston. Thus while 
each State remains practically autonomous adequate control and protec¬ 
tion of the boys are ensured- Where State organizations for similar purpose 
already exist the reserve works through them. 

Boys under sixteen are not ennroUed, and no bby is enrolled until* he 
has passed a physical examination and presented the written consent of 
his parent or guardian. 

The reserve has already supplied workers, notably to agriculture and 
to its derivative industries, such as the canning industry. 

§ 2. Agrictti,tur\t Labour. 

4} Plin of ike Dcpattnimi ot Agri idturc. 

I. Th^ Enquiry, — When ths United States entered the war it was 
anticipated that there might be a temporary shortage of farm labour which 
would require the «tpecial attention of the Department of Agricultnn. 
Th Office of Farm Alanageraent was eutrc<;ttd with the management of 


(i) Cf. our issue fur Ttbruaij- 1010 , page 173. 
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this probltm and inunediatelj" began to study it. It was agreed that the 
Department of Agriculture should make smveys in order to discover the 
needs of the farmers for labour and the sources existing in rural tommuni- 
ties and in towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants from which these needs 
(ould be supplied, while the Department of I,abcur made as heretofore 
the surveys in the larger towns. 

It was generally realized that an unusuallj^ large number 01 labourer^ 
had been absorbed by the enormous industrial expansion of the first year® 
of the war and the great demand for military si»pph'es to be exported to the 
allies. Moreover a considerable number rf men, jiossibly 40,000, had been 
attracted to Canada as farm labourers by the liberal offers and urgent need 
of the Canadian government ^Furthermore thousands of Mexicans passed 
o\er the international boundary under the impies^sion that they would 
be forced to do military service if they stayed in the United States. La¬ 
bour agents visited parts of the country in which there was a surplus oJ: 
labour and by the offer of high wages induced man}’’ thousands of labourers 
to leave southern -itics, and to a less extent cqiintry districts, for employ¬ 
ment in northern indxistries. Then came •the draft for the army; and 
following on it the call for labourers to constiuct cantonments and for 
the increased shipbuilding operations of the federal government. The 
high wages offered in industry and for the construction of cantonments 
drew large numbers of men aw'ay frem farms and caused a disturbance of 
the situation with regard to labour which was frr a time qmte serious 
especially in the immediate neighbourhood of cantonments and large in¬ 
dustrial enterprises A readjustment of conditions is new however being 
1 cached rapiiFy. 

2) The Federal Control of Labnr, — There are two main parts of the 
department's programme for handling the situation: it is concerned 
to learn every farmer’s needs for labour and to develop all 2>o';sihle sources 
of labour. The organization includes the Ofi&ce of Farm ]VIanagement 
which has general charge of the programme; four Supervising Farm Help 
Specialists in charge of the north eastern, north central, southern and 
western divisions of the United States; thirty-seven State Farm Help 
Specialists (generally one man is in charge of the work in each State but 
sometimA*! he is in charge of that in two or more States); County Agents 
or other cosnty men ; and community leaders or committees. This orga¬ 
nization co-operates actively with the United States Department of Labour, 
the Extension Service of the Agricultural Colleges, State Councils of De¬ 
fence, State Commissioners 01 Agriculture and Labour, and other organiza¬ 
tions officially interested in the problem of farm labciu:. 

3) The Sources of A^ricttUnral Lahottr, — In genera] the work Of the 
Farm Help Specialists of the Department of ^^riculture is concerned with 
the farms. The specialists must secure accurate and authoritative informa¬ 
tion as to the needs for labour of every farmer in thdr territory. They 
must learn what readjustments of farm labour are possible to allow the woik 
in hand to be done. They survey rural communities andsmall towns to 
discover prospects of securing incompletdy employed labour for farm 
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work. The work of the Department of Da hour in this connection is an 
extension and improvement of their system 3f emplo3rment oflBces, which 
are situafed in the large towns and at which thousands of men apply for 
work. Many of these men have had experience on farms: it was found 
that about lo per cant, of the labourers appl3riag for work at employment 
ofiSces in Xew York State in 1917 bad had such experience. It is especially 
desirable that they should in this case be sent back to farms, and through 
the active and cordial co-operation of the Department of Labour an effort 
•is being made to aceomplish this. In order to bring it about more methc - 
dically one of tie members of the staff of the Offce of Farm Managem;;nt 
has recently been assigned to the Department of Labour ; and he will pre¬ 
sent to those in charge of employm:mt offifcres the point of view of the Do- 
ijarlment of Agriculture and the farmer, and will arrange for the allotment 
to farm work of experienced men and prevent inexperienced men, unlikely 
to do the work well, from being sent onto farms. 

The serious phase of the problem is the difficulty of securing a suffi¬ 
cient supply of experienced men. Some men have been drawn away from 
the farms by the attraction of ttgher wages in city industries and they ought 
to be reattracted to farms. Among miscellaneous applicants at employ¬ 
ment offices there are experienced milkers, farm teamsters and handlers 
of farm machinery. 

Several sources of agricultural labour have not been fully utilized:— 

a) There arb about 700,oo-^> r rtired farmers in the United Stales who 
are not now earning mone^' by any occupation. They have exactly the 
qualities needed for the direction of farming operations and the handling 
of complicated machinery which does not require great physical exertion. 
^Vfany of them are past middle life ; but most of them are still capable of 
efficient work on farms, and many of them have returned to farming in the 
present emergency and are contributing their experience, counsel and 
expert services. 

b) There are large numbers of towndweUers who take an annual 

holiday during which they are willing to do outdoor W’ork. Many of thes? 
men have spent their holidays on farms year after year and are sufficiently 
expert to be trusted to do nearly all kinds of farm work. There are also 
large numbers of men in the city industries who can be spared to worlk on 
farms when their city business is slack. • 

f) The experience of the past y^ar has shown that boys are an asset 
which cannot be overlooked when the problem of farm labour is considered. 
The experiment of establishing training camps has been trie^ in the case of 
Boy Scouts, high school boys, members of the Yeung Men's Christian As¬ 
sociation and th« Boy’s Working Reservv., and by private individuals. 
The camps have varied much in size and in the elaborateness of thrir orga¬ 
nization and equipment. In some cases unused^ farms have been used as 
training camps ; in others fanners have allowed camps to be established 
on their farms, and the labour thus supplied has been used by these far¬ 
mers and their neighbours. The results obtained from the work of boys 
trained in these farms have varied greatly. Success seems to depend 
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largely on an efficient leader; and a certain degree of military organization 
and routine has been found to be desirable 

d) The British government has had an extensive and satisfactory 
experience of women workers ; and the United States has followed this 
example to some extent, some training camps for women having been esta¬ 
blished. A camp was, for instance, established at Mount Kiscc, 

York, by private enterprise on an abandoned farm. All the work was 
done by girls from Columbia University and the Manhattan Traae Schools. 
They ffid aU kinds of farm work, including haymaking, and were generally 
employed by farmers in the ndghbourhood. Many of these farmers re¬ 
ported cn their own initiative that the girls were more active and alert 
than ordinary farm labourers and that their services would be gladly ac¬ 
cepted for the ensuing j^ear. 

An-old institution has been revived in the bees which are organized 
in various towns for husking Indian corn and which thus help ndghbouri jg 
farnierc. 

4. Th^ Public Service Reserve and Agriculture, — The Public Service 
Reserve is conducting an extensive campaign in order to enrol men for 
work on farms during the emergency which the war creates. The men 
enrolled are ready to work for one or two da5"s a week on farms in their 
own neighbourhood or for a month or more at a time c n other farms. It 
is intended that they shall supplement those who can work for their whole 
time throughout the farming season, and that they shall constitute a re¬ 
serve which can be drawn upon as demands arise. In order to avoid over¬ 
lapping the Reserve Directors are consulting the Farm Help Specialists 
in their respective States, and the local reserve agents are co-operating 
with the 2,300 count3’ agricultural agents and seeking their expert advice. 
The State directors are also, through the local agents, ascertaining whether 
farmers can adequately house in proper conditions the labourers thej'' 
engage. 

In addition to these workers of the reserve about 230,000 bov-s between 
the ages of sixteen and twentj^-one have been mobilized by the United States 
Boys' Working Reserve to work on farms this summer. More than 150,000 
boys were thus employed last summer. In some States boys were released 
early from school for this purpose. The New York State Food CJommission 
appropriated $50,000 to the movement for the employment of boys on 
farms within the Stats; Pennsylvania similarly appropriated $50,000; 
and Connecticut $25,000, About 15,000 fanners in Indiana have asked 
for the help of \)oys this year. Maine employed 700 boys last year and 
will employ many times that number this year. 

5, Placing Women on Farfns, *— The women's division of the United 
States Emplo3nnent Service is engaged, together with the Department of 
Agriculture and th^ women's committee of the Council of National Defence, 
in examining the question of supplying women to work on farms in the 
present emergency. The Department of Agriculture is ascertaining through 
2,300 county agents in what States and for what work fanners want wo¬ 
men. and is securing through its extension service a list of women who 
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might act as leaders if training camps for women farm helpers were es¬ 
tablished. The Employment Service is registering women for farm work 
through its women's division and with the aid of the farm labour division, 
and it will place them on farms. The women's committee of the Council 
of Xational Defence is considering the questions cf training camps for 
women, the necessary educational and recruiting propaganda, and wel¬ 
fare work for women on farms 

The Young Mens’and Boys' Division is analogously organized, its fe¬ 
deral council being c'onstituted by men's organizations. 

This sketch would be incomplete without a reference to the acti\’ity 
of the National League for ‘Women’s Sen'ice which recruits wrmen and 
girls. It serves however not agriculture but only industry. 

6 . Int&nsificatuw of Wnrh. — W’hile seeking to obtain numerous workers 
tc supply thobc needs of agriculture which have been accentuated, the Unit¬ 
ed States gcvernmer.t has also made effoits in another direction, in that 
namely of utilizing and distributing labour in the best possible way and 
of intensifying work. 

The best informed economists based on data referring to the farming 
season of ipry an opinion that grain growing and ether agricultural work 
could be accomplished without additional labour, if labour were accelerated 
and all waste of effort eliminated. Thousands of farms have succeeded 
in doing this. A su«-cess of the kind is particularly’’ exemplified in Canada, 
a coitntry oi eight million inhabitants which has sent abroad half a mil¬ 
lion fighting ttien and has none the less been able to increase its industrial 
activity' and its e:s^rt of all important agricultural products. In other 
words Canada is, with less labour, producing much more than formerly. 

The United States are making an effort in the same direction which 
has already met with some happy' results. The original impulse was 
due to the individual initiative of certain farmers. This iutensifilcation 
of effort may, in the present circumstances, be a most important element 
in the alleviation of the effects of the progressive reduction by the war 
of the numbers of tillers of the soil. It can how'ever only be realized by a 
division of labour as scientific as that which obtains, for example, in the 
engineering industries. ^ 


§ ij. The United States Eotuoyment Service. 

Wethinkit worth while to illustrate this paper by reproductions of the 
forms u«ed byr the United States Employmient Service in dealing with em- 
idoyers and employees in agriculture. 
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FOR USE IX MAEUXG .VPPEICATIOX ‘FOR FARM HELP 

U. vS. Department of Labolr 
U S. Empioymbxt Service 
Washington. 

IVnfe name arid, afiiycii^ plainly 

Date 

T. Employer .*.Post Office. 

(Name) 

County of.State of. 

Telegiaph Office.Railroad Station. 

2. References . 

3. Xumber of men you wish to hire . 

4 {a) Nature of duties (State whether truck farm, stock farm or 


(6) State number of cows each man must milk ....... 

5. (a) Xationalitres acceptable (Shtate whether or not knowledege cf 

English is necessary). I . 

(b) Will EngHsh speaking men of any other nationality be accept¬ 
able ? . 

{c) Do you desire experienced help or " green hands ” ? ... 

6. (a) Married or single men preferred : .. . 

(6) Do you require that married men be accompanied by wives? 

(c) WiU children be objectionable ?. 

7. (a) Will juu advance transportation from points within the United 

States ?... 

(6) If so. Will amount be deducted later from emplo3^ee's wages ? 

(t) Will you refund the moneys so deducted after a period of ser- 
vic-*, and, if so, und®r what conditions ?. 

8. {j) What money wage will you pay married man: 

green hand? (Winter) S (Summer) $ per month, 

experienced hand ? (Winter) $ (Summer) $ per month; 

and will house (furnished or unfurnished), garden patch, fuel, milk, etc. 
be provided free in addition to wages ? 

(6) Would services of vrife be required, and, if so, her duties and 
compensation therefor ?. 

(c) What wages will you pa^' siu^e man; 

green hand ? (Winter) $ (Summer) 8 per month ; 

experienced hand? (Winter) $ i^Stumner) $ per month; 

and will board, lodging, washing, etc. be furnished free in addition to 
wages? (Yes or no). 

(d) Winter pay (date) to (date). Summer pay (date) to (date). 

9. will services of this help be required ? (State day and month 
when you desire help to arrive). 
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lo. Hours of labor: 

Ti. Will employment be peimanent ? . 

12. Size of farm or place acres. Under cultivation acres. 

No. of men on place. 

ij. Do you employ extra help for any part of the 3x*ar ; if so, how 
rORny ; for what kind of work; at what paj’; when and for how loni; a 

period of time?. 

14. Remarks * . 

It is agreed that the undersigned will keep the Service inform-id as to 
need of men applied for above, and advise by telegraph (at emploj’er’s 
expense) in case said help is secured from other sources ; this in order that 
meu moy not be directed and find position filled upon arrival. 

(Sign hkre). 


Re\o cvrlfullv beroru fillixg out blaxx. 

jV. jE». — The party filling out this blank may return the same to the 
postmaster or transmit same through the rural mail carrier or though the 
cfficer in change cj^ an}' branch post office, whereupon it will be forwarded 
to destination free of c^rge for postage. If transmitted otherwise the usual 
postage will be required. 

In addition to answering carefullj" all the questions on this blank, 
your especial attention is called to the following: 

Question No. 4. Nature of duties. — Define whether a farmer or 
a farm laborer is wanted. A farmer will be understood to mean one w'ho 
is competent to take charge of and operate a farm without supervision. 
A farm laborer will be understood to mean one who has had some experience 
but is to work under the immediate direction and supervision of the em¬ 
ployer. If a “ green hand " (one who has had no experience at farm work 
but willing to learn) will be accepted as a farm laborer, it should be so 
stated. Also make it clear whether you operate a dairy farm, stock farm, 
truck farm, etc. If immigrant help is acceptable, so state. Experien¬ 
ced " are those with experience in native land or in the United States; 
“ green ” those with no farming experience. 

Question N9. 5. Nationalities preferred. — As much scope as 
possible should be illowed in the matter of nationalities which would be 
acceptable to you. Alwaj's state whether or not a knowledge of English 
is necessary. • 

Question No. 6. Married on stN&LE men preferred. — If 3'our 
preference be for a man and wife, state whether or not a single man will 
answer, provided we are-unable to suppler the married couples. This is 
asked because at times there is a scarcity of the latter. 

Question No. 7. Will you advance transportation from points 
WITHIN THE United St.ates ? — The necessity for this question is due to 
the fact that many good men apply at our branch offit.es who would 
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w^llinglj’ go to distant points but are unable to do so without aid from the 
prospective emplo^-er. Such advance would, of course, be made through 
a representative of this division, who would see that the cmplo3’ee was 
properly ticketed and then mail his baggage check direct to*thc‘ emploj’er 
interested, which would serve somewrhat as a precaution against an 
employee going astray. 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that the responsibility 
of the service and its representative ends when the said employee has been 
placed upon the train or boat. No guaranty’' is given or implied that he will 
actually arrive at his destination. 

Question No. 8. Wage*=. —This question must not be left unans¬ 
wered, because of the fact that an employee wants to know as to the wages 
he is to receive before accepting an offer, and this point should be definitely 
staled. If wages are stated at so much per day, it should be made clear 
whether emplo^^ee is paid for every day in the month or onlj’ for suchd^ 
a«5 work can be performed. Also approximate paj* received per week or 
month in such case : 

This service is public and no charge is made to employer or emploj^ee. 

For the informal ion of the local of&ce this form is kept with other data 
on'file. There is space on it on which to note tb. number of workers sent 
to the employer concerned, with their names and addresses and the date 
on which they are sen., and the result of sendine tliem. 
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■ ApPIACAIIOX for FARII HELP. 


r. S. Dcijt, of I/abor. 

U. S. :i^i)lo\-ment Serv-ice. 


Xamc f>t farm 


Date 


P, <>. a«<«lrths 


Telex^one ezdiaiige 
and number 


Kind of farm <general, stock dairy, fruit County 

or trw.k) 


Age limit 
of lielp wanted 


Number Kind Date I.ength ot Probable 

wanted of work wanted time wanted wages 

]^pcH.ricnccd. 

Inexperienced men with famHitt. 


Experienced. 

Inexperienced single men. . . 


Expcritncul. -. 

Inesgiericnctd older boys.... 


Experienced. 

Inexperienced female workers . . 

Experienced.. 

Inexiicricated d^y workers. . . I 

If yon cm u^e colored help, give number; if foreigners, ij’ve iiiimlitr and nat.n:., uty 
preferred, 

Coloreil Foreigner** 

Number of “help wanted’* required to milk Number ol cows milked 

State what is fnmi'ditd tboard, house, garden eU. 

For sii^tle helr 
For mniried help 

Pull directions for readiing tann from near ^t city, town lit nil 
Traubpurtation expen*^. 


The postmaster or rural carrier is also ready to help the farm workerto 
obtain em^oyment by fttrnishing him with the foUowitig form, to be fiUed 
in and then returned to t&e postmaster. 
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FARM WORKER'S APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYItlENT. 

U. S. DEPARTMEXa OP LABOUR. — U. S. EmPIOYMENT vSER^ICE. 
Washinoxox. 


Date. 

Name.Post office. 

Age .... Height .... Weight .... Race. 

Where bom (name of country). 

If of foreign birth, how many years have you been in the United States ? 

Are 3’^oii a citizen of the United States ?. 

3 f married, name of wife and children. 

Will famity accompany you ? (Yes or No). 

If so, is wife able and willing to accept employment as domestic ? . . 

What languages do you speak ?. 

Name aind address of last employ-er. . . . •. 

Cause of loss of position. 

How long employed by last emploter ? . . .. 

If now em|d.oyed, state reason for desiring change. 

In what States will you accept employ ment ?. 

Wages expected. 

Are you ‘stXong and robust ? (Yes or No). 

State kind of farming you have done, where service was performed, and 
whether or not you can milk. 

(Sign here). 


§ 4. Some Particular Aspects op the Proble^^ op 
Agricultural Labour. 

A) Foreign Ldbmtr and Mobile Liboitf, 

The immense extent of the territory of the United States, the varieties 
of climate and agriculture found in different States and different parts of 
one State, the special conditions of the population and the nature of the 
work which has to be done imply that, even when there is a federal control 
of agricultural or other labour, a large amount'of initiative has to be left 
I to the competent osgganizations in individual States. 

Thus in the South West, where agriculture has a particular character, 
the difficulties of the problem of labour have to be solved in a special way. 
Much of the work of cultivating sugar beetroot in South California and Co¬ 
lorado and'cotton in the valleys of the Imperial and the Salt Rivers ha.«5 
hitherto always been done by Mexicans, Americans not neing able to stand 
the climatic conditions. It is therefore necessary to import foreign labou- 
reis, especially Mexicans as was done last year. In the same way an agree¬ 
ment was made to bring 30,000 men from Porto Rico for the cotton harvest. 
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although the bad harvest prevented the arrangement from being put into 
practice. This is however a source of labour to which it will be possible 
to have eventual recourse for Texas and the South West States. 

]Mbreover every year a regul^ army of workers is brought together 
for the harvest in the Central wheat belt. The harvest begins about lo June 
in Oklahoma and graduallj- travels north^^^ards, as the corn ripens, reach¬ 
ing Xorth Dakota about 15 September. Thus the wheat harvest provides 
continuous work for some three months. The harvesters come from many 
States and their financial circumstances are very various. Many college 
students and many towndwellers from the East make an annual pilgrimage 
to work in the wheat belt. The United States Employment Service does 
not fail to send a large number of workers into this district, wherever work 
is pressing. It is the part of the Department of Agriculture to supply 
information as to places in which there is a need for labour, as to the num¬ 
ber of workers needed and the wages and accommodation offered to them. 
This information is communicated to the workers, and suitable persons 
among them are sent where they are needed. County agents at the same 
time inform themselves as to the lime^it which the harvest is to take place 
in their districts. Thus labour is made to circulate. The hands travel 
northwards, from farm to farm, almost automatically, from the beginning 
to the end of the season. 

East year there was no time to import outside labour for the harvest 
and the fruit picking in Oregon; but civic solidarity made the solution 
of the resultant problem possible The State Farm Help Specialist and the 
county agents addressed a warm appeal to towndwellers lo come to the 
help of the farmers. In response many small towns completely inter¬ 
rupted their erdinary business in order to allow both men and women to 
do harvest work. 

In many districts of other States like events took place. 


B) TJie Organizaiion of Agricultural Lobour in Ohio. 

^ At the outbreak of war in April 1917 the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio was conducting seven State-city labour exchanges. The management 
of these was transferred to the Ohio branch of the Council of JSFational De- 
f'^^nce and fifteen additional ofiSces have been established by the council in 
co-operation with local communities which pay part of their expenses. 
Each ofSce serves a district consisting of several counties, and the whole 
system is directed by a central clearing house at the'Slate House in Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Because it was desired to supply the farmers' needs for labour perma¬ 
nently, appeals for hands were not made in the newspapers but labour 
exchanges were established in the charge of eflScient agents. The system 
of these exchangs was in working order on i May 1917, andin the first season 
Ohio fanners were supplied with more than 7,000 hands. The employment 
bureaux lecdved reports that more than 5,000 of these men were working 
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on the farms to which they were sent, and the proportion actually doing 
so was far greater. 

•The directors of the system realized that no effective organization 
for supplying farm labour can be built up in a few months, and that tem¬ 
porary campaigns, launched when the need is greatest, cannot ensure a 
steady flow of labour tu meet changing needs. During 1917 therefore 
they sought to increase the efficiency of the twenty-two employment bu¬ 
reaux, developing better business methods, training better employment 
agents, bringing the agents into closer contact with the central office, and 
devising the best methods of transferring: labour from one part of the State 
to another by means of the central office. 

The results of this work are seen in the fact that in the ten months 
ending on 28 February 1918 the employment bureaux rostered 463,400 
workers, men and women. That is, allowing for duplications caused by 
applications for work at several offices b3f single individuals, they mobilized 
about 30,000 workers a month. They were able to offer about an equivalent 
number of jobs, and tMby actually placed in work about 23,000 men and 
women every month. The exact number they placed in the ten months 
was 229,221. 

During these ten months thu staff — superintendents and others — 
of the employment bureaux familiarized themselves with the needs for 
labour and the labour supply of their several districts- 

In Februiry the machinery of the Ohio Employment Service began to 
work for the farmers of Ohio. First came an order from the central office 
that no search for labour should be made until the actual demand for farm 
workers had been accuratdy ascertained. To advertise for labour long 
before it is needed disorganizes the labour market. 

The superintendents of the bureaux make toum of their districts 
themselves or in the person of their assistants in order to ascertain the 
demand for farm workers. They arrange meetings in school buildings, 
churches or other convenient places, and at these explain what their bureau 
can do for a farmer, how it works, what they ask the farmers to do. Forms 
of " Application for Farm Help are handed round at these meetings, and 
such of them as are filled up are collected after the meetings. 

A farmer is hdd to be bound to engage the labourers sent him by an 
employment office if they fulfil the conditions of his order as stated on the 
form. 

Some machinery is needed in every rural community to connect the 
demand for and the supply of labour. It is a duty of the superintendent 
of a bureau to get the town clerk, the secretary or president of the “ grange 
the bank cashier or any other interested person to act as agent for the bu¬ 
reau in eaeh community. The work and the manner of filling in the forms 
should he explained to this agent and a supply of the forms left with him. 
After the superintendents of the bureaux had toiired their several districts 
for about two weeks 476 of these local agents had been appointed. In 
addition the Agricultural and Food Division of the Ohio Council of De¬ 
fence employs paid county agricultural agents in thirty-seven counties. 
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These are srientifically trained men whose business it is to advise farmers 
on such technical matters as the selection of seed, the preparation of the 
soil, drainage and the elimination .f pests. Associated with such ay agent 
in each county there is an unpaid food commissioner under whom are 
to\vnshipfood commissioners, cne for each county. All these men are close¬ 
ly connected with the emplo3-ment organization through a chief farm 
agent at the central office who works directh’^ with the State director of 
employment. The assistant professor of rural economics at the Ohio State 
4 gricultural College has been detailed to give all his time to this important 
work. Through these various agencies the employment system reaches 
every rural community of the State, 

Every month the number of farm workers demanded is balanced with 
the number supplied, and a special report as to orders not complied with 
is sent to the central office by each district superintendent. We append a 
cop3" of the form used for these reports. 

f 

Summary of unfilled active farm orders fn . . . 


1) Number of married men called for at each classified wage : 



2) Number of single men called for at each classified wage: 

(same figures as above) 

3) Number of older boys called for- at each classified wage: 



4) Nrmber of female workers called for 
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5) Xumber of day workers called for at each classified wage : 


Under 
$ I 

w. board 
—M - 


$ I-S 2 
■Wt boaid 


$ 2 and up. I $ 2--$ 3 


w. board 


no boaid 


$ 3 and up. 
no board 


Piece-woik 


Ohio’s method of handling the problem of ag^cultural labour has 
had two outstanding features. In the first place there was no advertise¬ 
ment for labour until the actual demand for it, as shown hy the farmers’ 
own orders, had been ascertained. In the second place each man seeking 
work was made to apply for it at the office nearest his home, and was assured 
of a job at the wages for which he was asking before he was sent to a distant 
place. 

For most unskilled workers labour on farms has advantages over work 
in towns. The Ohio Employment Service advertises these advantages 
in circulars sent to all the newspapers of the State. We reproduce a 
specimen circular; 


F4RM Job versus City Job. 

For a Married Man. 

A farm job at* S 30 per month equals a city job at 55 105 

A farm job at 5 } 33 per month equals a city job at S no 

A form job at S 40 per month equals a dty job at S 115 

A farm job at S 45 per month equals a dty job at 8 120 

Xot considering the possibility of raising some stock or produce on 
shares, which is usual. 

* • 

For a Single Man. 

A farm job at $ 23 per month equals a city job at $ 80 

A farm fob at $ 30 per month equals a dty job at $ 83 

A farm job at $ 35 per month equals a city job at $ 90 

A farm-job at | 40 per month equals a dty job at $ 93. 

Not considering possible share in profits or privileges such as use of 
horses. 

. These figures are based on the following comparison of monthly cost 
of living on the farm and in the dty. 
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Matried Man on Farm and in City. 

Farm job City job 


Total cash income. 

House rent. .i 

Groceries.| 

Mak .. 

Fuel. ^. 

I#igh^. 


$40 

Furnished 

l^xchange of produce 
X^ornished 

i 3 


Xnsuranceb and lexes. 3 

Cli^thes and incidentals, includins; car fare, lunches, | 

omusenieuts, church, etc. 13 


$ 100 
$20 
33 

i 

4 

5 

2 

3 
28 


Total expenses . 

• • 

20 

95 

Balance saving . 

, 

20' 

5 


Single Man on Farm and in City, 


Total cash income.. $ 35 

Board and room and iauudiy ..l Furxushed 

Insurance. .... . . . • $3 

Clothes. 6 

Car fare, lunches amusements, church, lodge, athletics 
charities etc. a 


$90 

$37 

3 

9 

20 


Total expenses . . . 


14 69 


Balance saving . . . 


21 2 X 


Many farmers offer comparativdy high wages — $ 40, $ 45 and more 
a month with board, lodging, laundry and other privileges.* Such places 
are easily filled. Others at from $ 30 to $ 40 a month are attra.!tive to 
many low paid and irregularly employed workers in the towns. The 
greatest difficulty is found in filling places at $ 30, $ 25 and less a month. 
Wages were commonly paid at these rates in agriculture before tbe war,, 
and much of the scarcity of agricultural labour is due to the fact that the 
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THE problem of AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

rise in wages in agriculture has not kept pace with that in other industries. 
The employment service of Ohio distributes accurate information as to 
prevailing rates of wages. Farmers are told by advertisements in the news¬ 
papers and by the employment offices directly that these rates are from 
S 35 to S 45 a month, and that if they pay them they will have less trouble 
in securing the labour they want. 

The greatest difficulty of all encountered in supplying the d^^mand 
for agricultural labour Ues in the fact that sources of labour are often far 
removed from places of employment. The central office of the Ohio Em¬ 
ployment Service has devised means to overcome this difficulty. 

The superintendent of each emjdoyment bureau sends to the central 
office a list of the positions he cannot fill with the applicants for work at 
his own bureau and a hst of the applicants whom he cannot place in his 
own district. Both positions and apphcants are described in detail in 
the case of farm hands as in that of other classes cf workers. The central 
office enters this information on special forms, and, for convenience of re¬ 
ference, gives each item a number and letters to show from whiJa. branch 
office it came. The following are specimens of the lists made on these 
torms: 

Positions reported to central oreioe 

D\tb . .... 


Serial Na Description Sapt. 


T 320 CH. One farm haurl, married man with small fanuly, coloied prefer¬ 
red , $ I 50 per day of lo hours; the prevaihng rate wiU be paid , 
dunng harvest, com cutting and com husking 

T- 321 CH. One experienced farm hand; smgle . $ i 25 pei day with room, 
board and laundry, this is on a large up-to-date farm and thej- want 
a man for general farm work; a good place for a good man 

J. 322CH. One experienced farm hand; single; general farm work; $ 35 

per month with room, board and laundry 

J. 323 CH. One experienced farm hand; single; 17 to 20 years old preferred; » 

I must be accustomed to the caie and handling of hoises; 1 1 per day 
with board, room and laundry. I 

• 

J. 324 CH. Three farm hands; married; $ 1 50 ptr tlay with the usual consi¬ 

derations su<±:as house, meat and milk allowances; general fannini? 
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Applicants availablb^or transfer 

Serial No Description Supt. 


A i6s E Ejnuer. Widowed year^ of atje. eiqpeiieuce, sober 

aiidiudubirious. Willing to rent a faim of loo to 300 acres on the 
halves Prtters to locale in Maiion or Seneca counties 

• 

Earmcr with 3 &on& able to work; all 4 con milk. This family 
woidd like‘io sccuie work in a large dairy or dairy and fruit farm; 
have hatl considtiablt expeiitnce in such work Will work by 
the year or rent a farm on the shares, or will pay cash rent if stodr 
and tools are furnished Have hvtd in the city two years but 
are aiurious to get onto a faim again. Xo stipulation in regard 
to minimum wage. 


These list<^ are sent daily to each of the twenty employment offices and 
a revised engrossing list is made once a week. The superintendent keeps 
his records in the last column This method more than 18,000 workers 
have been transferred from one part of the State of Ohio to another in 
eight months ^ 

The fare is sometimes paid by the applicant for work and sometimes 
by the employer ; most often, in the case of farm hands, it is advanced by 
the employer and subsequently deducted from wages. 

The importance of this system of placing labour will increase with the 
confidence of farmers and workers in its machinery. 


§ 3. Laws makivo Work CoaiPui,soRY. 

In some States, notably Maryland, Wisconsin, West Virginia and Flo¬ 
rida, work has been made compulsory by law; and it seems probable that 
this example will be followed in other States. 

By waj" of illustration we will examine the case of Maryland where 
the Compulsory Work Law has had effect since 20 August 1917. It pro¬ 
vides for the registration of all male persons between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty who are not regularly and continuously employed. There is pro¬ 
vision for certain exceptions, as for men not able-bodied, men having 
seasonal occupations and men out of work because of differences with their 
employers, and for students and those learning trades. Section 2 of the 
Act provides specifically '‘that all persons able to support themselves 
by" reason of ownership of property or income, and those supported by 
others, shall be included among these required to register under this Act 

Any person amenable to th" law who fails to register voluntarily may" 
be arrested, and if be cannot show that h? is entitled to one of the statutory 
exemptions may be fined not more than $ 50 and costs and be compelled 
to register. Se^stration is with the clerk of the Circuit Courts of counties 
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on the derk of the Superior Court of Baltimore city. Those registered 
shall be assigned, for a period of no more than six months, to one of certain 
occupations deagnated by proclamation. The latter include work on State 
or county roads or the streets of Baltimore city, in canneries, on farms, 
in hospitals, box factoties and shipyard®, and “ work in the State of ]Mary- 
land by cr in behalf of the United States or by and in behalf of.the State of 
^laryland in connection with the prosecution of the presert war It is 
further provided that the number of*hours per day and the number of days 
per we*"k that the registrant shall work shall be in accordance with the 
useful and lawful requirements of the occupation to which he is assigned, 
and that he shall receive the wages usual for such occupation If he is 
assigned to a private employer the State guarantees the payment of his 
wages. If he fails to take the work to which he is assigned he is liable 
to be arrested, and if he is convicted may be fined an amount not more than 
$500 or imprisoned for no more than six months, or incur both these pe¬ 
nalties. 

There were 819 registrations under this Act up to i November 1917, 
namely 695 wluntary registrations and X24 arrests. In addition a consi¬ 
derable number of registrations in rural districts liad not then been reported. 
Of the 819 persons who registered 563 were assigned to occupations- Of 
these 562 there were on i November 1917 five who had taken the work 
assigned to them, 209 as to whom returns had not been made, and 248 on 
whom summons*^ had been served. Of the latter 24S the defence that they 
already had work was successfully estabashed by 233, and warrants of 
arrest were issued for the remaining 15• 

It is difficult to estimate the contribution to labour which will be a 
result of the Maryland Oompulsorj’ Work Act. It is stated however that 
since it became effective largv numbers of habitual loafers have disappeared 
from their habitual haunts and that the idleness of the n^^gro population in 
particular has diminished. 

§ 6. The Rise in Agricultural Wages. 

We have already referred to the comparatively low rates of wages 
obtaining in agricultuie and the slowness of farmers to raise wages as causes 
of the dearth of agricultural labotar. Farmers on the other hand claim that 
the great increase in the cost of labour constitutes, in view of the present 
priv:e of products, a burden which could not suffer any addition without 
a ri®k of reduced production. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has recently made an 
enquiry into the wages paid for agricultural labour in 1917 in all parts of 
the country, and has foond as follows: 

Wage rates per month in hiring by the month or season with board 
in 1917 ranged from $ 21.88 in the South Central States to $ 36.23 in the 
North Central States west of the Mississipi River and $ 44.25 in the Western 
Pacific, with a national aveiage of $ 28.87. Without board the monthly 
rate for the United States was $ 40.43, with a range from $ 30.80 in the 
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South Atlantic States to $ 49 46 in the West North Central and $ 63.59 
in the Western and Pacific. Harvest wages with board were as high as 
$ 2.77 per day in the West North Central States and as low as $ 1.55 in the 
South Atlantic, while the United States average was $ 3.08. The rates 
without board were 35 to 59 cents higher in the various sections. 

“ Outside of harvest, day rates of wages with board ranged from $ 1.17 
in the South Atlantic States to- $ 1.9T in the North Atlantic and $ 2.03 
in the West North Central, and the ‘United States average was $ 1,56. 
Without board the rates were 35 t’) 95 cents higher. 

“ As a general average for the whole country the increase in the rate 
of wages per month with board in 1917 over 1916 was $^34.2 per cent. 
The increase over 1910 was 50.3 per cent. In the average rate of wages 
for harvest labour with board the increase in 1917 over 1916 was 23.1 
per cent-; without board 22.7 per cent. Por day labour, outside of har¬ 
vest, farmers paid 23.8 per cent, more with board and 24.7 per cent, more 
without board. The general fact is that the rate of wages for farm labour 
increased almost one quarter in one year and about two fifths to one half 
in seven years. 

“ The lowest relative advance in rate of wages from 1916 to 1917, 
12 per cent., is found in the Western Pacific States in hiring by the day 
with board jEor work outside of harvest; and the highest, 36.1 per cent., 
in the South Atlantic in hiring by the mouth with board. 

** DilBSculties of obtaining labour were more generally least in tempo- 
'rary service in harvest and more generally greatest in similar service out¬ 
side of harvest. To obtain labourers for a whole season or a year with 
board throughout the various groups of States was easiest in the East 
North Central, most difficult in the South Atlantic. Hiring by the day 
was the easiest proposition in the Western and Pacific when with board 
and most difficult when without board. 

“ The South experienced the greatest effects of the increase of farm 
wages in 1917 over 1916, expressed as a percentage of increase but the 
(greatest effects in terms of absolute increase in dollars and cents were 
felt in the other great groups of States, most of aU in the Western and Pa¬ 
cific, next below in the North Central, and third in order in the North 
Atlantic group. The largest absolute increase in wages in the south was 
in the South Atlantic States, in hiring by the month or season with board. 
Monthly wage rates increased absolutely in the average fer the United 
States by $ 5.33 in seasonal or yearly contracts when without board, and 
$ 5.62 ^hen with board. Day wage rates increased by 30 to 47 cents 
in the several varieties of contracts. 

Fanners found a trying situation in 1917, when their needs for 
farm labour increased and the supply of labour diminished, with accom¬ 
pany ng advance f wage rates over those of 1916, averaging 24.2 per cent, 
fo*- all classes of rates. During the same time the prices paid by them 
for 94 articles, of common use on the farm by the family and in the house¬ 
hold, increased 30 p^r cent., and the prices received by them for their 
crops increased 60.7 per cent, ” 
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CoNCLrsiox. 

There are no statistics sufiSdentlj complete to allow the ntimber of 
labourers available for employment by farmers last year to be ascertained- 
Agiicultnral labour, which it is now attempted to organize on a federal 
basis for the .first time, evades the control of employment offices more 
easily than industrial labour. The multiplicity of the agencies which 
are co-operating in this organization, and which preserve much indepen¬ 
dence, further complicates the statistician's task. 

* It is not certain that a larger number of workers was engaged in 1917 
than in 1916. In some districts a diminution was noted. Thus in the 
counties of North Dakota 5,376 workers were engaged in 1917 and 5,900 
in 1916. However it is certain that the distribution of labour tends to 
become more and more scientific. It has already, in the last months, been 
regularized, and will be even more so in the current year. The fitting 
of aptitudes to opportunity, the putting in his right place of a worker 
who has specialized skill: these matters have a social and permanent, 
not merely a momentary importance. Their consequences will certainly 
be felt in future years. The instability of the labour supply in the United 
States was determined by, among other factors, the uncertain position 
of a labourer on a farm where he di 1 not form part of a farmer's family 
and enjoyed too little conrideration, being often boarded and lodged de¬ 
fectively and in unhygienic conditions. 

It may be hoped that the scientific placing of workers and their su- 
pervirion by a State agency included in a federal organization will bring 
about an improvement in the living conditions of the rural working class, 
will steady its position, render wages uniform in every district in which 
economic and cultural conditions are approximately equal, allow land lo 
be used more productively, and bring into ex»‘stencL many skilled agricul¬ 
tural workers while it reduces the shifting mass of unskilled casual labour. 

Present circumstances have moreover induced farmers and their fa¬ 
milies themselves to contribute much more work than previously. Hence 
has arisen a welcome increase^'in production and a lessening of tlie need 
for outside labour. 

It may therefore be concluded that the supply of agricultural labour 
in the United States is not really insuflSdent. If the existing supply be 
used judiciously and scientifically, if individual effort be increased and 
the official regulating organs, skilfully co-ordinated, act in harmony with 
each other, production will, unless new facts supervene, be not only main¬ 
tained at its present levd but actually increased. 

As for the part which the United States Employment Service will 
be called upon to play at the time of demobilization, it is a considerable 
one. It is on the eflicient working of the machinery of this service that 
a return without friction to the conditions of normal life will depend, 
and those conditions are being largdy determined by the economic circum¬ 
stances of the present time. 
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AUSTJUALIA. 

RATES OF AGRICUTfTURAI# TV'AGES IN WEST AUSXRAI,IA IN' 1916. — Western 
Au:straliai StaHsHcal Register tor the Year 1916 and Previous Years. Part V. I^and 
S^tUcinent^ *Vgricaltiire, I^ive Stock, smd Meteorological Statii>tics. Perth 1917. 

This table shows the rates of the wages paid in West Australia in 1916 
fur agricultural and pastoral labour. Unless otherwise stated, the figures 
refer to weeklj’ wages including keep. The high m a xim a are due to the 
lack of labour consequent on the war. 


Occupation 


SouUi-weton agrteultnial NOTthem pastoral disttfcts 
and pastoral districts 


afarhntim Minimum Average >laximum Minimum ^ Average 
£ i. ti, £ A. d. £ s. «i. £ A. d. £ A. i. f £ a. U, 


]noughmen. 5 — — 

Orchard and vineyard hands: 

with keep. s 5 — 

without Issep . 3 — •— 

General fann laboarers ...... 3- 

I«ads up to 20 years of age .... x 15 — 

Married Couples. 3- 

Female Servants. i 10 — 

Stodonen. a - 

Boundary iidms.z 10 — 

Bullock drivers. a lo — 

ShuB^ drovers. i 10 — 

Sheep washers. s- 

Shearers, per zoo sktep . x 7 6 

Shed hands, with keiqp. 3- 

Shepherds. 2- 

Teamsters: 

with keep. 3- 

a without keqp (ezeeptiona] cases). 3 10 — 

Bnsli carpenters: 

with keep. 2- 

without keep. a 14 — 

Hut keepers. — 

Men cooks.... 

Men gettetahy useful: 

with keep. x xo — 

» withemt keep {excepdoDal cases), a- 


1 15— as— — — I — 

25— a 14— — ~ — 

1x5— as— •— — ‘ — 

— IS— 15— — — — 

a 10 — a 10 — 3 10 — 2 10 — 2 10 — 

— 15 — r-3-I 10 — I 10 — 

1 10— I 10 — 2-110 — 2 — — 

15 — I 5 — a-I 10 — xio — 

2 — _ 2-3 — — 2-a 10 — 

15 — I 5 — 2 — — 1x0 — ,3- 

176x76176x761176 

3 -3-3-3-j 3 - 

X-I 5 — 2 - -I 5 — IIO — 

I 15— a- 3 -I 15— 3 - 

21S— 3- 3x0 — ,2x8— |3 - 

I 10 — I 15 — 2-2-^2- 

2X»— 2 14— 3-3-|3- 

15 — I 10 — 2-|I 5 — XXO — 

XIO — IXO— 2— — 2 -|®“” — 

a-2-2X0 — 2 10 — 2X0 — 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

agricultural AGES IN GREAT BRITAIN,— The Labour London, June 1918. 

Minimum Rates of Wages and Rates of Payment for Overtime in Eng¬ 
land and Wcies, —The Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales has 
continued those activities in the matter of fixing rates of wages and conditions 
of work in agriculture to which we have alreadj" referred (i). An order of the 
Board which came into operation on the 2 7th of Alay fixes the minimum wage 
in Northamptonshire of male agricultural workers, dghteen years old and 
older, at 30s. for a week of six working days of 54 hours each from the first 
Monday in March to the last day in October and of 48 hours during the rest 
of the year. ^ 

The Board has also issued further notices, proposing to fix minimum 
rates for the same class of workers in Suffolk, .Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Surrey, Worcestershire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Leicestershire and 
Rutland, Herefordshire, Rent, Brecon and Radnorshire, Dorset and Somer¬ 
set. The rate is calculated on the basis of a six-day working week of 54 
hours from the beginning of March to the end of October and of 48 hours 
from November to February inclusively, except in Oxfordshire where the 
six-day working week is taken to have 52 hours all the year round, and in 
Herefordshire where it is taken to have 56 hours in summer. The mini¬ 
mum weekly wages are 30s in Suffolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Ox¬ 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Dorset, Brecon and Radnor, and Somerset; 
3IS in Devon, Herefordshire, Ldcestershireand Rutland; 33s in Rent; and 
34s. in Surrey. 

The Board has given notice that it proposes to fix differential rates 
for overtime for Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Essex, Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire,Worcestershire,Leicestershire and Rutland, .Gloucestershire 
and Somerset. The rates proposed are 8 an hour for allovertime on 
weekdays and lorf an hoiu for all time for which work is done on Sundays; 
except in Essex where the corresponding rates are 9^. and iii. an hour, 
respectively; *and in Leicestershire and Rutland where they are 8 34 ^. an 
hour for the first six hours of overtime on weekdays, and gi. an hour 
for all subsequent overtime on weekdays and all time for which work is 
done on Sundajre. 

By another notice the Board proposes to fix 36s. a week, for all the 
year rotind and for a week including Sundays, as the minimum rate of 
wages for team-men, cowmen and shepherdsin Norfolk. The hours of work 
are to be those customary in the area for these classes of workers, and pay^- 
ment for overtime is to be made at the rate of 8 34^ an houi»on weekdays 
and lorf. and hour on Sundays. 


( 1 } See our issue for May igx8, page 436 . 
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Objections to any of the proposed rates may be lodged with the Wages 
Board within one month of the date of the notices. 

Estimation of Rent as Part Payment of a Minimum Wage. — At meet¬ 
ings of the Wages Board held in Maj’ a report was presented by the committee 
appointed to consider and report upon the general principles which should 
determine the value at which the rent of cottages should be assessed as 
constituting a part payment of wages. 

The committee recommended that the occupation of a cottage held from 
an employer should constitute a benefit or advantage received as part pay¬ 
ment of wages in lieu of payment in cash, except in the case of a cottage 
stated by a sanitary authority to be unfit for human habitation- In view 
of the existing l^slation restricting the raising of rents, and of the fact 
that in making their recommendations as to minimum rates of wages 
the various District Wages Committees seem to have assumed that the 
existing practice with regard to the tenure of cottages will continue for 
the present, the committee recommended that the occupation of a cottage 
should be reckoned as worth 3s. a week, less any rent or rates paid by the 
occupier, unless its inadequate accommodation, need of repair or sanitation 
lessened its value when an appropriate reduction from the value of 3s. a 
week should be made by the District Committee. The committee reaffimed 
their view that the minimum rates of wages fixed should be sufficient to 
enable an economic rent to be paid ; and that as soon as the present statu¬ 
tory limits upon the increase of rents were removed steps should be taken to 
secure this end, and at the same time to define the value of the occupation 
of a cottage on a corresponding basis. 

The report was adopted by the Board, but no ensuing proposal will be 
formally issued until the District Committees have had an opportunity 
cf reporting thereon. • 

Provision of Board and Lodging or Single Meals as Part PaynmrU of a 
Minimum Wage. — A report, also presented by the same committee,* on 
“ allowances ” recommended that the provision of board and lodging or 
the provision of meals should be defined as a benefit or advantage which 
might be received in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of any mini¬ 
mum rate of Wages fixed under the Com Production Act. This report also 
was adopted by the board; audit was decided that eachWj^es Commit¬ 
tee, in districts in which the custom of giving board and lodging or partial 
board to labourers prevails, should be requested to recommend the maxi¬ 
mum value at which such benefit or advance should be reckoned per day 
or per a working week of six or of seven days. 

Duties of Agricultural Wages --The Agricultural 

Wages Board for Scotland has made regulations, dated 14 3 SIay 1918, as 
to the duties incumbent on the District Agricultural Wages Committees 
and the Central Wages Commitee in Scotland. 

These regulation provide that the District Committees shall: a) define 
the benefits or advantageswhichmayjbereckonedaspaymentof wagesinHeu 
of cash for the purpose of any minimum rates fixed under the Corn Produc¬ 
tion Act; 6) limit or prohibit, if necessary, the reckoning of such benefits or 
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advantages as payment in lieu of cash; c) determine any question which 
may arise as to the value of such benefits or advantages; d) define by order, 
after giving notice and considering objections, the employment which is to 
be considered to be overtime employment for the puipose of any differen¬ 
tial rate of wages for overtime fixed under the Act. 

The Central Committee is to define the general principles on bich be¬ 
nefits or advaittages, which may be reckoned as payment of wages in lieu 
of cash, are to be valued, and to intimate such definition to the District 
Committees. 


MEXICO. 


recent provisions for letting state woods in MEXICO — Diano O/tcial, 

No 51, Mexico, 2 March 1918. • 

The government of the United States of Mexico issued on 27 February 
1918 rules of an administrative character for the dir^tion and regulation 
of contracts for the letting of State lands and woods. 

Accordii^ to these rules contracts for the letting of national land 
which are drawn up by the Secretariat of Agriculture should* conform 
to the provisions of Article 3 of the Federal law of 18 December 1909 
and to Articles 13, 14, 15 and 16 of the relevant regulation of 
16 June 1910. The questions and proceedings referring to the contracts 
will be transmitted to the Agricultural Management of the Secretariat. 

As to contracts for realizii^ the profits of woods on national land, 
they must conform not only to the provisions in Article 23 of the Woods 
Regulation of i October 1894 but iso to the following general rules; 

CJoncessionaries must pay two distinct fees — one, for the right to 
take products from the woods, at the rate of 30 pesos of national gold 
for every thousand hectares, to be paid in advance every year at the ofi 5 ce 
indicated by the Secretariat; the other, for the right to deiive profit from 
forest products, at the foUowdng rates: 

Hale: no pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Chichi 50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Cashew-nut or cedar, 10 pesos, national gold, per tree. 

Dye trees: 2 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Second-class wood: 5 pesos, national gold, per tree. 

Third-class wood: 1.50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

For other products, ixot specified in this tariff, the Secretariat will 
fix for individual cases the r^hts to be paid either directly or by means of 
the Secretariat's general agencies. These payments also .are made in ad¬ 
vance, at the beginning of every working season, and concessionaries will 
be obliged to declare to tbe general agency of tbe secretariat what quanti¬ 
ties of them they propose to take, in order that the oflBice may issue the 
payment orders and the work may be authorized. Whenever the conces¬ 
sionaries seek to obtain a larger production than that they have declared. 
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they must make a new declaration to the general agency of the ministry, 
pay the quotas falling due and obtain the authorization to begin their work. 

The regulation we are examining subsequently notes that contracts 
letting national lands have reference onlj’ to the profits realized by indi¬ 
viduals in woods, and declares that the govenjment reserves the right to 
dispose of these estates as agricultural land, for roads and for other pur¬ 
poses which do not interfere with the work in the woods, And to concede 
them to a third part}" if such make application for them. 

• The concessionaries of woods must respect these grants, but will have 
apreferentialiightoverother applicants if the}’’apply for the land for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. The government reser\’es an option to alienate the land 
at any time to a third party in lots of no more than 2 % hectares, the 
Secretariat giving notice to the conc^sionaries of the'woods a year before 
the sale takes place. • 

The -extent of the land which can be let in order that the wealth 
of woods may b^ realized is limited by the regulation to a maximum of 
100,000 hectares, and the duration of a single contract and single conces¬ 
sion canot be more than ten years. 

In order to secure the fulfilment cf contracts, contractors are obliged 
to deposit in the State Treasury lOO pesos in bonds of the Consolidated 
National Debt for every 5,000 hectares or less of the area conceded. 

A concessionar} is also obliged to mark, within three years ol the 
date of the contract and acccrding to determined rules specified in the ' 
regulation, the boundaries of the land conceded. 

These concessions may be made only to those who are Mexican citi¬ 
zens by brith or naturalization and to Mexican companies or societies. 
The government may subsequently extend enjoyment of themtoforei^- 
ers if the latter first declare to the Secretariat of Foreign Relations that they 
wish to be considered Mesdcans in respect of the properties conceded and to 
forego, where these are concerned, the protection of their governments, on 
pain of forfeiting the conceded properties to the State if they do not fulfil 
such obligations. The generic term ** foreigner ” does not however include 
foreign companies. 

Proceedings referring to contracts of this kind are within the com¬ 
petence of the Secretariat’s department for the management of forests 
and game and fisheries, and applications for concessions should be made 
to this department. 

Besides these general profusions we have mentioned, the Secretariat 
of Agriculture is empow’ered to determine in indimdual cases the special 
conditions which it deems to be fitted to safeguard national interests. 

These provisions obviousl}" aim at encouraging the realization of 
woodland wealth which, as is well known, constitutes an important part 
of the products of the soil of Mexico. They have been in force since the 
2nd of last March. 
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SAVKDIiX. 


AGRICUL1 YR-Aly W AGEts IN imio ^zci't^vs O^citlUi u 

\Ud och airhesHon mom S%\n^es juiiibuck at loio (Swedi&li OifiLicil Stalistich: R.uio oi 
L.il)Oiir-»tipplr to Needs, Hours of Woik. M'ages in Su edish Agriculture in loitn, Stock¬ 
holm, igiS. 

All official enquiry into the proportions of the labour-supply, the work¬ 
ing hours and the wages in Swedish agriculture in 1916 was based on fairly 
detailed question-forms which were jSUed up b3" the chairmen of parish 
councils in 2,179 rural parishes, that is in 93.3 per cent, of the rural paribhes 
covered by” the enquiry. 

The first question asked concerned the proportions of the labour sup¬ 
ply" in each rural parish; and was to be answered by a general estimate 
and information as to whether the agricultural labourers domiciled in a 
place or returning to it regularly ensured, when taken together, a supply of 
labour sufficient for the coming agricultural operations. The answer was 
to be expressed by one of the following words : " good sufficient ”, ” in¬ 
sufficient The material collected shows that in 58 of the communes which 
answered, that is 2.7 pei cent, of them, the labour-supply^ was good; in 966 
or 44.3 per cent, of them it was sufficient; and in 1,125 5^-6 of them it 

was insufficient. Thirty or 1.4 per cent, of the communes declared them¬ 
selves unable to answer the question precisely. As compared wth those for 
the previous year the figures show a considerable reduction in the propor- 
tious of the labour supply', due to the fact that the needs of industry" for 
labour had been much increased by" circumstances attendant on the Euro¬ 
pean war and had been filled only at the expense of agriculture. The har¬ 
vest of ]|^i6 required moreover an exceptional amount of -work owing to 
the bad weather. 

The proportions of the labour supply are different in different places. 
But the figures showing the number of parishes in the various departments in 
which labour is insufficient do not allow certain conclusions to be drawn as 
to the greater or less number of labourers existing in each of these depart¬ 
ment*^ in relation to the cultivated area. Tliat which is above all reflected 
in these figures is the greater or less progress of agricultural organization in 
the various districts, and in partictilar the greater or less aptitude of em- 
ploy'ers for reducing labour by*- employing machines and means of transport, 
and for managing with the labour which is available by generally" economical 
farming. 

The indications as to hours and division of labour concern only the 
working day' in agriculture properly" so called, that is to say field-work and 
work in barns and on threShing-floors etc; and do not apply" to the men em¬ 
ployed to look after live stock w"ho have a considerably- longer working-day" 
mainly" passed in bynres and stables. ^Moreover in the case of agricultural 
labourers properly- so called the figures in the leport apply only to the 
duration of work in the summer, that is to say" the t]^ee summer months in 
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which work generally begins earliest and ends latest. As the da3"s shorten 
wnrk::^ hours lessen in agriculture, and thus the working dsiy is several 
hoTirs shorter in winter than ^n summer. 

Oil an average and in the whole country the gross time for which work 
is done, that is the time including intervals for rest, on a summer day is 12.3 
hcur^: and since the intervals last for 2.2 hours the net working time is 
lu.i hours. During the six j’ears in which agricultural labourers have been 
a subject of enquiry no changes in these conditions have been noted, for they 
deperd on the whole organization of labour in agriculture and are therefore 
fairh’ constant. 

Duration and di\dsion of labour differ appreciably in the different parts 
of the country. If the net working time be principally considered there are 
seen to be in Sweden two zones where it is respectiveU’^ less than and equal 
to the aver^^ge ascertained for the whole country. It is It ss than such average 
in tiic two departments of Sk&ne ; and is equal to it in & large district in the 
Swedihli midlands embru.cing on its extreme north the departments of Varm- 
land and Kopparbtig and on its extreme soufh the department of Oster-^ 
gotland. The other parts of the country’ have comparatively long working ’ 
hours. 

The report is intended onh' to give a general view of the agricultural 
labour market for tlie whole country, and therfore takes into account only 
conditions common to all agriculture, leading on one side the differences 
which the varibus regions present in this respect. Therefore figures shouing 
wage< hiive been noted only' for a few of the more important groups of la¬ 
bourers who are found over the country's whole area or at least over its 
larger part. The enquiry was moreover based only on general averages 
and not on individual data, and it was therefore not deemed fit to indude 
exact rates of w'ages except in the case of the least skilled and least well 
paid labourers, that is those w-hose wages are usually fixed by local custom, 
as distinct from the specialized labourers and the overseers whose paymient 
is proportionate to their personal capadty. 

The prices customarily paid for labour within these limited categories 
differ widely with districts. In the coimtry as a whole, however, conditions 
are as follows : for the labour most important to agriculture on a small 
scale, that of unmarried meiv, payment consists of annual cash wages and 
board and lodging. The amount of these various forms of payment varies 
largely with districts ; but on an average and in the whole country the an¬ 
nual wages of a general labourer of this description are 398 crowns; his 
food is valued at 508 crowns, and therefore his whole earnings are 906 crowns 
a year. The corresponding average wages of a w'oman farm-servant are 
241 and 414 crowns, totalling 655 crowns. Expecially in Xorrland clothes 
are also given and they sometimes are of a sufBdentty high value. 

The class of labourers, usually married, who are known as statare 
{agricultural labourers receiving mixed wages) and work on the large pro¬ 
perties of the agricultural districts properly 50 called, recdve in addition to 
their annual wages, averaging 390 crowns a year, a payment in kind called 
stiti which consists of milk, corn, potatoes etc., and are moreover lodged with 
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their families, so that their total earnings reach on an average 987 crowns 
a year. This figure includes the value of free lodging, which in South Swe¬ 
den generally consists of two rooms and a kitchen but in the rest of the coun¬ 
try of one room only, and ol which the use is valued at 70 crowns. All these 
data applj" only to ordinary ploughmen ; agricultural labomers receiving 
mixed wages who have charge of stofk usually" receive higher cash wages 
and sometimes more considerable wages in kind, so that their annual earn¬ 
ings are estinoiated as 1,047 crowns. 

Side by side with these labourers there are journej^men in permanent 
employment who are never or hardly ever paid in kind and whose daily 
wages vary very much with districts. They amount on an average to 3.28 
crowns in summer and 2.55 crowns in winter but are less by 0.98 crou*ns and 
0.86 crowns, respectiveh", if the labourer is fed by his employer. 

Besides these journeymen who are usually engaged to work for a year 
or at least six months for one employer, there are agricultural labourers who 
undertake work now for one and novr for another according to the needs of 
the moment. In summer the daily wages of these casual journeymen aver- 
age 3.77 crowns, in winter 3.02 crowns, if they feed at their own expense. 
If their employer feeds them they receive on an average 2.O3 crowns in 
summer and 1.96 crowns in winter. 

Among labourers paid by the day^ there are als© a large number of wo¬ 
men emplo5^edto help in the culth’ation of beetroot and potatoes, in the hay 
and corn har\"ests, etc. They receive on an average 2.03 crowns in summer, 
or 1.39 crowns with food, if the are considered to belong to the permanent 
staff of a farm. If they' give only occasional help their summer wages are 
a little higher, that is, on an average for the whole country', 2.23 crowns 
without food and 1.52 crowns with food. In the winter months their usages 
are appreciably' less as are those of the men in the corresponding category. 

If consider as a w’hole the increase in the w'ages of the chief groups 
of agricultural labourers during the present crisis, we find that from 1913 to 
191b the total pay'ments to farm servants and labnirers recehing mixed 
wages increased by about 35 per cent. This fact depends how'ever first 
of all on the important increase of payments in kind, the increase of wages in 
cash having been only' about 20 per cent. In the case of journey'men daily' 
w'ages have increased by from 2b to 38 per cent., the increase beiiig greater 
for winter than for summer day's and for men than for women. The ge¬ 
neral increase in wages between 1913 and 1916 has been estimated as one of 
30 or 35 per cent. 

This increase of W'ages occurred chiefly' between 1915 and 1916, except 
in the case of the labourers recehing mixed wages, whose payments in 
kind increased notably' in value at an earUer date because of the general 
rise of prices. Between 1915 and igi6 the increase was particularly' marked 
in the case of journeymen, especially as regarded the mens* daily' earnings in 
winter, owing to the competition of forestry with agrictdture. The rise in 
the wages of aU the groups of labourers in 1916 only may' be estimated as 
one of about 20 per cent. 
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THE INTERNATIOITAIv INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


OkIGIN of OTE lNSTlOTTB? 9 kOT> SOMiAFY QF THE ^NTERNATIONAI, TREATY. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty gpvern- 
ments, Fifty*eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is‘composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attefition to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; , ^ 

record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the r^ons infected, the progress- of the diseases, 
and, if possible, liny effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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B 

43. z 3 i/« 24. at per 

z Verst (Russia) 

B 

xz 66.64479 

yards 

z Yen, gold, (2 Inn or zoo sen) (Japan) 

B 

25 .0 37/544. at par 

1 Zentner (Germany) 

« 

ZZ0.2317X 

lbs. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN CALIFORNIA IN 1917. 

OFPICTAT, source: 

Second Annum# Report of tee State Market Director of Cmifornia for tece 
Year Ending Decebibbr x, 1917. Sacramento. xgzS. 

The increasiDgly marked activity of the State Market Director of Cali¬ 
fornia, as it affects co-operative organization in this State and is exercised 
in virtue of article 3 of the Act of 10 June 1915, amended on i June 1917, 
has obtained the happiest results. It has aUowed the constitution of im¬ 
portant co-operative societies, even of a federation of co-operative market¬ 
ing societies, and has thus made it possible to control the price of produce 
and to ensure a maximum price to producers, who have especially benefited 
by a lessening of the disastrous consequences of slumps and by an dimi- 
nation of middlemen. 

We will briefly examine the position of the principal associations of 
this kind which maintain relations with the Markets Bureau. 

§ I. Business op the principal co-operative marketing 

ASSOCIATIONS IN I917. 

The foUowing are the leading marketing associations of California: 

i) Citrus fruits .—CaKfomia Fruit Growers" Exchange, l/os Ange¬ 
les ; Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands. 
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2) Decidmtis Jruits, — California Fruit Exchange' Sacramento; 
Central California Berry Growers' Association, San Francisco; California 
Pear Growers' Association, Martinez; Sebastopol Apjie Growers' Union, 
Sebastopol; Vacaville Fruit Growers' Association, Vaccaville; Watsonville 
Apple Distributors, Watsonville. 

3) Dried fruits. — California Associated Raisin Company, Fresno ; 
California Peach Growers Fresno ; California Prune and Apricot Growers, 
San Jose. 

4) Dairy Products. — Associated Dair3maen of California, Sacra¬ 
mento ; Associated Mflk Producers, San Francisco; California Milk Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association, Eos Angeles; Milk Producers' Association of Central 
California, Oakland; Milk Pooling Association of San Diego County, San 
Diego; Northern California Milk Producers* Association, Sacramento; 
San Joaquin Vallejo Milk Producers’ Association, Fresno. 

5) Nuts. —California Almond Growers’ Exchange, San Francisco ; 
California Walnut Growers' Association, Eos Angeles. 

6 ) Poultry. — Poultry Producers of Central California, Sau Fran¬ 
cisco ; Poultry Producers of Southern California, Eos Angeles. 

. 7) Miscellaneous. — California Associated Olive Growers, San 

Francisco; CaUfomia State Beekeepers' Association, Modesto ; Cahfornia 
Eima Bean Growers’ Association, Oxnard; Escon^do Vegetable Growers' 
Association, Escondido; Eima Bean Growers’ Association, Sacramento; 
Thermal Cantaloupe Growers’ Union, Thermal; Turlock Merchants and 
Growers, Turlock. 

The following are some data as to certain of the associations in these 
various groups: 

California Pear Growers* Association. — The formation of this asso¬ 
ciation was first mooted in 1916 when the chaotic state of the pear growing 
industry and the discouragement of the growers were evident. A tem¬ 
porary organization was rapidly formed in 1917 and eventually incorpo¬ 
rated. By collective action the shortage of material for boxes was over¬ 
come, new m a r kets were developed, and 4,700 carloads of fruit were sent 
out of the State and sold at an a^egate price to growers which exceeded 
by about $100,000 that offered by canneries. It is calculated that from 
these consignments a net profit of between $50 and $60 a ton was realized 
instead of the previous net profit of $30. The area on which pears are 
grown in California is estimated as actually 17,000 acres and prospectively 
24,000 acres more. Instead of marketing 65,000 tons of pears a year as 
now the growers will have eventually to find markets for about 165,000 
tons, and for this organized effort will be necessary. The fortunate re¬ 
sults of the association's first year of business will undoubtedly have facili¬ 
tated recruiting this year. 

The Cefdrid California Berry Growers* Association. — Complaints had 
long been made by berry growers in various districts that the existing me¬ 
thod of marketing their produce, namely by sellixg it on commission, was 
confused and unprofitable. Often the grower received no returns on his 
labour and capital. After a number of conferences had been held it 
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was decided that the growers should organize in a corporation which 
should not aim at making profits. 

This association announced in July 1917 that its first yesi of activity 
has been a success. It dealt with a record crop of strawberries, consigned 
on an average about 1500 chests a day during the season, and secured a 
price higher by from $i to $1,50 a chest than that obtained when sales 
were made on» commission. More than 50,000 chests were marketed in 
thirty days. It was calculated that without the association at least half 
the crop would have sold at less than the cost of production. Meanwhile 
the consumer in San Francisco paid the same price as in 1916. The grow¬ 
ers’ increased profit was due to the removal of the speculative margin. 

The association is managed by a board of eleven directors on which the 
State Market Director is represented. 

The fruit marketed by the association in 1917, including fruit sold to 
caimeries, filled 112,102 chests, and the average price secured was about 
$6 a chest. Costs were about 5 cents a chest or less than i per cent. 

The association’s membership extends to six counties and represents 
about 80 per cent, of the land which supplies San Francisco with straw¬ 
berries. 

The growers of other berries than strawberries have requested to be 
admitted to membership of the association and both new and old members 
are signing contracts binding them to deliver their fruit to the association 
for three years. 

The association has an interestirg programme. " We must ”, states its 
president, ” send inspectors all over our districts and educate our growers 
to the value of better berries for better markets, and to dump the poor 
stuff directly to the cannery. We must seek markets outside of San Fran¬ 
cisco and of Oakland, and we must establish stations to pre-cool and ship 

berries out of this ^ate. We must establish branches in the leading 

towns of Central .California 

In 1917 more than 500 acres were planted with strawberries, and it 
was estimated that several hundred of these acres would bear fuUy this year. 

Calijornia Prune and Apricot Growers, — The success of this associa¬ 
tion was still problematical at the end of 1916 but at the end of 1917 the 
association had come to be one of the most important ever organized in 
California. It unites about 5,000 growers, has a paid-up capital of nearly 
a million dollars, and handled in 1917 about 110,000,000 pounds of prunes 
and 13,000,000 pounds of apricots out of a total production estimated at 
190,000,000 pounds of prunes and 20,000,000 pounds of apricots. 

For its sales in 1917 it utilized to some extent the existing machinery 
of distribution, for its organization was not perfected until after the time at 
which eastern buyers contract for their year’s supplies. Arra n g em ents 
were therefore made between the association and about forty individual 
padrers whereby the latter did the packing on contract and in return sold 
on commission. It is tbeintention of the association to have its ownpacking 
houses in the future and do its own sdling. Selling prices have been fixed 
on a basis which will allow differentiation for kinds^and qualities of fruit. 
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In 1917 the California Prune and Apricot Growers handled less than 
75 per cent, of the dried prunes and apricots produced in the State, but a 
considerable number of growers, members of the association, contracted to 
dehver to it their fruit for four years to come. The association was there¬ 
fore assured of an increased control of the production of the coming season 
even without any increase of its member^p. 

Calijornia Peach Growers .—This association has, within some two 
years, rescued the peach grower from insolvency and placed his industry 
on a sound basis. About 50,000 acres in California are planted with such 
peaches as are commonly dried and the association has a five years' contract 
over 45,730 acres. As regards its capital stock, it has a total subscription 
of §848,185 of which sum it has received about §340,000 in cash. It has 
received notes for and has in hand more than $475,000 on account for 
subscriptions of capital stock. About $30,000 of the stock subscriptions 
have neither been paid for in cash nor secured by notes. 

In 1916 it sold directly to the eastern trade and consigned slightly 
more than 7,300 tons. On 20 September 1917 its direct sales of the crop of 
1917 amounted to 7,600 tons, and it was anticipated that before the end 
of the year they would amount to 10,000 tons. 

On the other hand, from a third to a half of the Californian peach crop 
was not even harvested becasuse the packers did not offer the growers a 
price equal to the cost of production. The consumer was then paying on 
an average 17 cents a pound for dried peaches while the grower was receiv¬ 
ing ffom 2 % to 3 cents. 

In 1914 growers made a net profit of less than 3 cents a pound on dried 
peaches. 1916 they produced 30,000 tons while nearly 10,000 tons were 

carried over from 1915. The new association handled the crops of both 
years and secured for growers a net profit of $ 3.26 a hundredweight. The 
crop of 1917 was the largest ever produced and it was practically all sold 
before the end of the year on terms which gave the growers a net profit of 
8 cents a pound or more. 

Associated Dairymeti of Calijornia. —The year 1917 was a critical one 
for the great dairy industry of California. Investigations into the cost of 
producing milk brfore America's entry into the war showed that even then 
dairymen were receiving less for their milk than it cost them. The State 
Market Director brought about in the San Francisco district in 1916 an 
arrangement between producers and distributors which would have solved 
the problem had not war conditions supervened. But with America's de¬ 
claration of war came a rise in the price of hay and grain and in wages, and 
dairy-farmers realized that State-wide organization and collective market¬ 
ing had become necessary for them. The initial step was taken by the As¬ 
sociated Milk Producers who supplied San Fiandsco and other cities in the 
bay with fresh milk. This association's success led dairymen in other 
large centres of production to apply to the State Market Director for aid 
in organiang themselves, and he was able to bring to life a large number 
of dairy associations. Five of them have federated for joint marketing as 
the Associated Dairymen of California. These five are the Associate Milk 
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Producers, San Francisco, incorporated in May 1916; the Northern Cali¬ 
fornia Milk Producers' Association, Sacramento, organized in May 1917; 
the San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers, Fresno, organized in May 1917; 
the Milk Producers' Association of Central California, Oakland, organized 
in April 1917; and the California Milk Producers' Association, incorporated 
in June 1915. These five important associations are the nucleus of the As¬ 
sociated Dairymen of California incorporated in August 1917 as an associa¬ 
tion not aiming at profits. Each unit composing it retains its individual 
and corporate identity and will continue itself to market its whole milk 
and fresh cream although its other products will be marketed by the central 
organization. The formation is contemplated of three additional organi¬ 
zations to include respectively San Di^o and the Imperial counties, Hum¬ 
boldt and the other northern counties, and the district stretching from 
Monterey to Ventura. The Associated Dairymen, although still a new 
organization, has a membership of about 2,000 persons. 

Associated Milk Producers .—Three attempts to organize this asso¬ 
ciation failed, but early in 1916 its successful organization was accomplished 
with the help of the State Market Director. It was the first of several 
large associations of dairymen which were formed in order scientifically 
to secure for the producer a price which would bear a ratio to the cost of 
production. It sells most of its milk in San Francisco and other cities of the 
bay and uses only its surplus to manufacture bu'^er and cheese. 

Its members are dair3naaen producing milk in counties near San Fran¬ 
cisco, Their number has increased since i January 1917 by about 30 per 
cent, and is now 185. They own about 20,000 cows of which tte milk for 
two years is sold to the association, which in its turn sells it to the distribu¬ 
tors. 

The association supplies the following percentages of the total amount 
of milk consumed in the cities named: 


San Francisco 
Oakland . . . 
San Jose . . , 
San Mateo . , 
Redwood City 


80 per cent. 
7 

60 j 

73 “ ’ 

15 . 


The association has been instrumental in securing an increased price 
per gallon for its members' milk. In April 1917 it signed contracts with the 
majorit5'‘ of the milk distributors of San Francisco whereby the latter agreed 
to buy and the association to sell to them all the milk they used at prices to 
be fixed by a Board of Arbitration which should consist of three distribu¬ 
tors and three producers and investigate the cost of production and distri¬ 
bution, respectivdy. The board settled that the association should in 
June, July and August 1917 pay 17 cents a gallon to producers and re¬ 
ceive 19 cents a gallon from distributors for milk containing 3.7 per cent. 
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5f butter fat. For the three subsequent months the price paid to producers 
for milk containing 3.6 per cent, of butter was fixed at 23 cents a 
gallon and that received from distributors at 25 cents a galoon. The as¬ 
sociation therefore works on the margin of i % cents a gallon, out of which 
it pays working expenses and a dividend of 5 per cent, on the capital stock 
wMch is owned exclusively by the dairymen members in proportion to the 
quantity of milk they contract to supply. Any balance is distributed 
among these members in proportion to the quantity they have supplied; 
and for Jime, July and August they thus received % cent a gallon on 
their milk, the association’s costs reaching only the very low level of 3 % 
per cent. 

PouUry Producers of Central, California. — This asso nation was in¬ 
corporated in O jtober 1916 after a remarkably successful campaign of prD- 
paganda. It then comprised the owners of more than a milHon hens in the 
centred part of che State. Of the many plans for marketing the eggs sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Directors the following was selected. 

The association’s ^gs were distributed daily among all the wholesale 
dealers in proportion to the number they handled in the previous year. The 
price was determined daily by the usu^ practice of the Produce Exchange. 
The association was represented on the floor of the exchange and has a voice 
in determining the price. Dealers paid to the association as much as 
any poultryman not a member of the association. 

For a newly formecf asso iation this plan has appreciable advantages. 
It allows all the eggs shipped by members to be sold in advance for the 
whole year without the services of sales experts ; it allows the poultryman 
to be protected against possible manipulation of prices by the association’s 
representative on the exchange; and it obviates the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing expensive buying stations in che poultry districts. The drawbacks to 
it are that it gi'ves over the e^s to the regular wholesale dealers whom 
the poultryman had generally r^arded as speculators ; and that its benefits 
are shared by pDultr3mien outside the association who contribute nothing 
to the organisation, as much as by members. 

In spite of these weaknesses and war conditions the association achiev¬ 
ed excellent results in its fir§t] year. On i November 1917 its paid-up 
capital stock amounted to $64,6^ ;and it had scld since 29 January 174,726 
cases of eggs fcf the total sum of $1,755,822. Working costs amounted 
to $40,953 rr 2.33 per cent. The sales commission of 2 cents per dozen 
^s had brought in $104347. 

The association has now sufiftdent capital to do its own marketing, and 
its board of directors decided that it would sdl its own eggs in 1918. 

PouUry Producers of Southern California. — This association was 
incorporated in December 1916. Since its resources were limited it sold its 
eggs in 1917 by the medium of a brokerage firm with which it shared pro¬ 
fits. On 25 October 1917 its capital stock amounted only to $6,010, Its 
523 stockholders hdd 601 shares. It deducted, in order to cover expenses, 
3 cents from the price due for every dozen eggs it handled, and therefore 
offered less advantageous terms to producers than the association in Cen- 
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tral California. Its paid-up capital on 25 October 1917 was hardly equal 
to a tenth of that of the latter association. 

California Associated Olive Gowers, — This association was organized 
in 1916 and unites about 1,90 olive growers who represent about 1200 acres 
of the best olive groves in California. In 1917 it erected two plants for 
treating olives which are entirely modem as r^ards their construction and 
equipment and their provision for the comfort of employees. 

Pacific Rice Growers* Association. — The first association to have this 
name was organized at Biggs in 1915 but was local in character and repre¬ 
sented only a fraction of the acreage under rice. In order to arrive at a 
stronger association a conference of rice growers met in June 1916 and con¬ 
stituted a fommittee for reoiganization along broader lines. The conse¬ 
quent association has the following chief aims: 

fl) A more scientific method of production, made necessai3’' b^' the 
fact that much inferior rice has been marketed ; 

h) A proper system of grading and standardizing which will allow 
purchasers to buy safely; 

c) Federal legislation to protect this industry; 

d) National advertisement; 

d) The promotion of a co-operadve spirit among the various racial 
groups producing Californian rice; 

f) Svientific collective marketing. 

The association's membership includes about 225 of the leading rice 
growers of the State, who were estimated to have produced in 1917 about 
1,500,000 bags of rice out of the total yield of 2,300,000. 

The California Bean Grdwers* Association. — The formation of this ' 
association was still in course in December 1917. It was to be a non-pro¬ 
fit organization which should have fiLEteen directors chosen from the coun¬ 
ties of San Joaquin, Sa-ramento, Sutter, Colusa, Yaba, Yola, Solano, Sta¬ 
nislaus, Merced and Fresno. A director fiom an5’’ other county producing 
beans might eventually be admitted. The interest and voting power of 
each director was to be proportionate to the tonnage of beans produced in 
the county be represented. A crop sales agreement was to cover the period 
from 1918 to 1920 and provide that the management might make a maxi¬ 
mum charge of $i a ton for selling costs and othei expenses, using any sur¬ 
plus for general purposes or refunding it to growers in proportion to the 
tonnage they had supplied. The association would provide both rules and 
inspectors with the object of standardizing the quality’’ of beans and the 
method of picking, cleaning ana consigning them. The growers were to 
contract to pa^^ to the association one cent per pound for the beans the^' 
marketed without its intervention. 

Since California's normal production of beans is between three and five 
million bags this association has a wide field. 

California Honev Producers* Exchange. — At the end of December 1917 
a conference of bedseepers decided upon the foimation of this association 
and appointed an organizing committee. The value of the hone^' produced 
in California is more than three million dollars. • 
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§ 2 . The cau 3 ?ornia federation of farmers' co-operative 

MARKETINa ASSOCIATIONS. 

A great step forward in the matter of marketing Californian products 
was realized when this federation was formed in 1917. 

The constitution of the federation was drafted ir April and completed 
in October with the hdp of the State Market Director. The following as¬ 
sociations signed the agreement: 


, Name 

vahie 
of oiitpot 

! 

i Number <it'TOtci 

1 

Fee 


$ 


$ 

CaUfoniia Peach Growers. 

,000,000 

1 

1,666.66 

California Associated Rai^ Ca . « 

11,000,000 

20 

3,666.66 

California Prune and Apricot Growers 

8,000,000 

1 

2,666.66 

Poultry ProducersofCentralCalifornia 

1,800,000 

1 4 

600.— 

» 9 »Southern > 

751,000 

j 2 

250.33 

California Associated Olive Growers 

350,000 

I 

z 16.66 

Central California Beny Growers * 

500,000 

1 ^ 

166.66 

Sebastopol Apple Growers. 

400,000 

» I 

133-33 

Associated Dairymen of California • 

—• 

1 - 

— 


The £®reement comprises the by-laws of the federation whLh aims at 
securing that the federated associations co-operate wherever their common 
interests axe involved, interchange their ideas and experiences, secure col¬ 
lectively data as to forms of organization and the restrictions which may be 
placed on co-operative marketing, organize marketing scientificall3 with a 
view to increasing demand and finding new markets outside California, 
organize the collective purchase and production of mateiial and other re¬ 
quisites for all or some societies, organize the transport of produ*^, find on 
good terms the credit needed bv the societies, set up and maintain a labour 
bureau, etc. 

At general meetings of the federation each federated association has 
one vote for each (500,000 or major fraction of such value of farm products 
whidi it handled in the previous year. ]Pigures are based on prices re¬ 
alized at f, o. b. sales point, California, 'x>nfiimed and made binding by 
the federation's executive council. No association may have less than 
one or more than twenty votes in the federation. 

The executive council is composed of the federation's chairman and 
secretary, a person selected by and holding office at the pleasure of the State 
Market Director, and four persons annually elected by the federation's 
September meetiog. This council initiates and carries out plans accordant 
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^itli the federation's pnrposeo, subject to the approval and Instructions of 
the general meeting. 

Associations admitted to membership pay as fee one thirtieth of the 
value of the products they handle each year, but no one of them may pay 
an annual fee less than $ioo or more thsLSi (5,000. 

The active work of the federation is carried on by seven circles, each 
of which is composed of from three to seven persons selected by the chair¬ 
man from the deflates, oflBlcers, directors or employees of the federated 
associations. The said circles cover the fields of: 

1) Domestic markets and advertisement, 

2) Markets outside California, 

3) ly^slation, 

4) Tariffs and problems of transport, 

5) Co-operative purchase, 

6) I/abour, 

7) Finance and credit. 

The executive council's secretary is secretary ex officio c f each dide 
and the chairman a member of each drde. 

Bach circle must make a plan or plans for solving any or all of the 
problems arising within its field; and must prepare a scheme in contract 
form for presentation to the federated associations, for whom this scheme 
becomes binding if they accept it m writing. The federation as a whole 
cannot be bound by any activities of the circle^* without the unanimous 
vote of the executive council and of the general meeting. The number of 
the circles may be enlarged. • 

Any federated association may withdraw from the federation if it give 
notice to the executive council's secretary at least 30 days before the Sep¬ 
tember meeting in any year. Such resignation becomes effev.tive from the 
following 31st of October. 

The federation must meet at least four times a year, in March, June, 
September and December; the executive council at least once a month; 
each circle as often as it ma> determine. 

The federation's agreement, as signed by the federated associations, is 
binding for ten years. 

The list of signatories to the agreement does not represent the federa¬ 
tion's full strength, for many associations in full sympathy with the move¬ 
ment have not yet signed. 

In December 1917 the whole organisation was still provisional. 
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socRces: 

Mo^rxBaiARTixi (Prof : I,e canline sodali deiroitrepd Pavese {The Cellars Societies of 

Oltrepd Pavest). In: La Coopeiastone Agricola, Bologna, No. 7, 35 I^ecembcr 1017. 
Toni (Dott Prof. Guido': I,e cantine sociali nel Modenese {The Cellars Societies in the 
Modenese) In: La Cooperazione ag,icola, Bologna, No. 5, 20 November 1917. 

sociAifX ED ^ssocLAZiosT Di PRODUTTORi Di viNOfCeWttrs Socicties oeid Associations 
of Wine Producti^), Anttali di AgncoHuta^'No 255. Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce. Rome, Berteio, 1008. 

Fbdbrazioxe Cantixe Sociali OltrepA Pavese {Federation of Cellars Societies of Oltrept 
Pavese) By-laws and rules. Stradella, 1910. 

Federazioxd CixTEiE SOCIALI Di Strydblla of Cellars Societies of Stradella), 

Sthyear (16 July 1016-15 July 1917). Report of the administrative councii and the 
committee of syndics. Complete financial Statement Pavia, Bruni, 1917. 

PREMLATA Cavtisa Soclale DI M0NTTJBECC.ARIA. {Subsidized Cellars Societies of Montubcc-^ 
cartai Report of the administrative committee and the councillors. Complete financial 
statement 1916-1917. Pavia, B.uni. 191*'. 

Cantesta Cooperativa di Sax Salvatore Moxferrato {Co-operative Cellar of San Salvaiore 
Monierrato) By-laws and rules. Cosale, Stab. Arti Grafiche, 1916. 

Associazioxe It.aliana delle Cantine soclali {Italian Association of Cellats SociJus), 
By-laws, No\ara,-Stab tip di G Pranzini, 1918 

§ T. The characteristics of ceeItAR societies 

AND THE DIFFICCXTTES OF CONSTITUTING AND WORKING THEM. 

The societies for cellars were founded with the object of bringing 
together the grapes of their individual members, making them into wine 
of one kind, and selling this as wdl as possible. Thej’’ are not common in 
Italy, numbering only 170 (i), of which 35 are in the province of Alexandria, 
15 in that of Pavia,,14 in tluit of Cuneo and ii in that of Some. For 
the most part they t^e the form of limited KabiKty co-operative societies 
or civil societies. They provide for the marketing of their product, some¬ 
times uniting with the consumers" co-operative societies in the large towns, 
sometimes themselves opening shops in centres of consumption or entrust¬ 
ing the sale to a specially commissioned agent. They generally procure 
the capital they need for purposes of management from the shares of mem¬ 
bers or from local institutions of popular credit. 

Theviti<^ulturalcrisisofi903-i904andthelawofiiJuly 1904, No.377, 
gave a special impulse to the constitution of cellar societies. This law 


(i) See Blenco delle societd cooperative e mutuc agrarieesistentiin ItaXia at 31 dicembre 19x6. 
Confederazhne Generate delle Coopeiative e Mutve Agrarie Ifaliane, Rome, Tip. Panetto e 
Fetieilli, 1917. 
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authorized, with a view to encouraging the vintners’ industry in centres 
which were most depressed, the expenditure of a million liras, of which sum 
300,000 liras were for the acquisition of wine vats to be lent in the wine¬ 
making season of 1904 to small producers in communes in which the need 
was most urgent; and 700,000 liras were intended to encourage the founda¬ 
tion of cellar societies and associations of producers for the sale of their 
wines in provinces in which cellar societies were most lacking and which 
were suffering most from the crisis. The wine vats lent were afterwards 
to be ceded to the cellar societies as parts of premiums. iSiltogether 58 ap¬ 
plications for subsidies w#re then made, and 4! of these, for a total sum 
of 243,000 liras were accepted, namely 36 from cellar societies and 5 from 
associations of wine producers. Of these 41 there were t6 which were li¬ 
mited liability co-operative societies. 13 were civil societies, 6 were co-ope¬ 
rative societies collective in name, and one was a co-operative joint stock 
society. In order to encourage lie production of wine of an unvaT3dng 
type othsfr subsidies and premiums were successively granted to the cellar 
societies by the special commission established at the Ministry of Agri- 
cidture. But, as we have noted, these societies none the less developed 
with a slowness which has been variously explained by students of co-ope¬ 
ration. Thus Valenti (1) blames the grave difficulties in the way of consti¬ 
tuting the societies, resuming them in the statement that the vintners’ 
industry in modern conditions aslss for a large equipment aud working 
capital and unusual managing ability. “ It is an industry which has an 
eminently scientific baris and to which should be applied the most delicate 
processes not only of mechanics and physics but also of chemistry and bac¬ 
teriology. These difficulties account for the vejy limited application of 
the co-operative principle in the field of the winemaking industry, although 
the need of co-operation is there felt even more, than elsewhere *'. 

Ajccording to Niccoli (2) two other difficulties, which impede the in¬ 
stitution and working of co-operative societies, have been added to that 
of finding tbe capital needed for expenses of installation. This latter 
diflSculty is found in tbe case of these societies much as in that of collective 
dairies (3). 

The first of the additional difficulties is connected with the very com¬ 
plex problem of making a fair valuation, which fuUy satisfies members, 
of tbe primary material pooled. The author we have cited observes that 
when collective dairies have once ascertained that milk is genuine its va¬ 
luation proceeds uniformly on the basis of the number of kilogrammes 
received. By common consent no account is taken of the vaiying amount 
of butter-fat and other profitable substances it contains, for in this respect 
the limits of the variation of natural milk in one season are not far distant 
from each other. But in the case of grapes there is much diversity: grapes 
vary with the vines whence they are derived, the constitution, lie and ex- 


^i) Ghxxo Vax-enti: Coaperaztone rut ale Eloience, Barbara, 1914- 

(2) V. Niccoli; Cooperative rat ale, Mian, Hoepli, 1909 

(3) For coUective dairies in Italy see tlie article in our ibsue for April 1917. 
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posture of vineyards, the method of cultivation, the more or less effective 
protection against pests, the degree of ripeness ; and therefore a valua¬ 
tion cf grapes based only on weight and measure is quite impossible and 
no sdentifc and practical m^ans of valuation which solves the problem 
of appraising their quahty in a complete and generally satisfactory manner 
has teen found. 

The second specifc difSculty encountered by cellar societies, as dis¬ 
tinguished from dairy societies, is, according to Niccoli, the greater time 
needed to handle and concert the product with which they deal. In con¬ 
sequence of this members receive the value of tlhe converted product less 
frequently, and therefore the profit actually made and the net benefit 
derived by the society have to be estimated much later and much less rigo¬ 
rously than in the case of dairy societies. 

More recently Mbndini (i), in trying to explain the dight development 
of cellar societies in It^y, noticed that in general the spirit of association 
makes itself little felt among vinegrowers. " Their individualidn goes to 
excess. In every vinegjrower the convution is rooted that bis vineyard 
is the test cultivated, that his grapes are the best, that bis wine need fear 
no comparison. This conviction makes it very difficult for him to separate 
bis personality from the product he has obtained, and this is the chief ob¬ 
stacle—one all the stronger because it is unacknowledged —against which 
those who undertake a propaganda in favour of cellar societicvs must strug¬ 
gle. In .spite of all the advantages of worfcin common the suspicion remains 
in the mind of the grower that a co-operative society would oblige him to 
forego for the sake of others profits which bdong to him exclusively. He 
renounces his individual initiative only if he do not succeed in obtaining 
something, if only a little, more from his crop than the expenses he incur¬ 
red for its sake. The odlar societies in Italy are influenced by this state 
of mind of the viticulturists 

The following paragraphs will show however that in Piedmont and 
I^mbardy there are some good specimens of these societes. There are 
some also in Oltrepd Pavese, and one or two are found here and there in 
Central Italy, as in Frascati, Albano, Marino and Castdgandolfo, and in 
Sicily. These Societies show that the difficulties 13 which we have alluded 
have in certain cases teen happily overcome or alleviated. 

§ 2 . The cellar societies OE OLTREPd PAVESE. 

These are among the test organized societies of their kind and those 
which work best. The first of them, that of Montubeccaria (Pavia) was 
found^ in 1902 when it united 225 members and made 4T00 quintals of 
grapes into wine. Today it has about 400 members, mostly smallholders. 
Wine casks belonging to members were not collected at its institution, as 


(i) Salvatore Monuini; Industrie enologica. Produxione; CornmerciG, Regime doganale 
Comitalo Naxionale per te tariffe doganali e per i traitoH d/i ewnmercio, Ufficio iecnico per Vagri- 
colificr« e le industfie e^arie. Monografia i» Roxne, Berteio, 1916. 
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in other cases ; but it acquired ai hoc plant of an industrial type together 
with machines and implements at an initial cost of 190,000 liras, afterwards 
increased by degrees to 200,000 liras. The society’s factory, machinery and 
goods have been entirely freed from mortgage. Members, have not ac¬ 
quired shares. They paid in the jSrst year 1.50 liras the quintal, or a lit¬ 
tle less than the sum given to ordinary middlemen, and they became collec¬ 
tively liable for the capital to be obtained from the Banca Popolare of 
Stradella and the savings bank of Voghera. 

This society devdoped so quickly that in igtfS it was working 12 000 
quintals uf grapes and had 385 members. At present, owing to the phyl¬ 
loxera crisis, by which the productiveness of the vineyards of the district 
has been diminished by one half, the work has lessened. I#ast year about 
4,500 quintals were worked, this year about 6,500 quintals worth 430,000 
liras. In 1916-1917 the 3,460 quintals of wine produced were sold by means 
of the federation to which we have already alluded, the price being 80 
and 100 liras the hectolitre ; and since, as already stated, costs of instal¬ 
lation had been entirely redeemed, almost all the receipts, less costs, could 
be distributed among the members, who thus received for their grapes 
prices higher than the average market prices, that is the minimum they‘ 
received was 46 liras and the maximum 52 liras a quintal. In valuing 
grapes not only their weight and sugar-content are taken into account but 
also the vines and land and the position and exposure of the vineyards 
whence they are derived. 

Lately the members of this cdlar society had the happy idea of consti¬ 
tuting a Mutual Aid Hail Soaety which aims at helping members who 
incur loss from hail. To belong to this society a member must annually 
pay in August a sum proportionate to the quantity of grapes he has con¬ 
tributed in the previous year, and the rate at which this sum is paid is 
fixed annually at a meeting, according to the value of the grapes. Its 
payment is ensured by the cellar society which efEects it by means of a 
detention of sums due to the member concerned The capital of the hail 
society is made up of these payments and of any gifts, legacies and sub¬ 
sidies it may receive from individuals or corporations. vSuch capital may 
be used, if necessary, to finance the cellar society. 

Payments to members suffering loss by hail will begin in 1920 and 
continue in subsequent years, and will be r^^ated by special rules. Only 
those falls of hail will be taken into account which have inflicted a loss of 
more than to per cent, and have attacked vines of which the grapes have 
been delivered to the cellar society at least onCe m the five years preceding 
the fall. The losses will be estimated by a committee of three, namely 
the technical manager and tw^. expert members of the cdlar society, the 
latter elected by the council from a list of seven names chosen by the meet¬ 
ing of the previous year. This committee will visit the vine3rard imme¬ 
diately after the fall; the valuation will be expressed in terms of a percen¬ 
tage of the grape harvest; and this percentage will then be applied to the 
annual average quantity of grapes which has in the previous five years 
been delivered to the cellar society from the vineyard damaged. 
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In the five years from 1930 to I924it wifi be forbidden to assign to these 
payments more than a quarter of the society's fund as shown on 31 Decem¬ 
ber of the previous year, and the subsidy payable to members who have 
suffered loss cannot in any case exceed 20 liras a quintal. In every succeed- 
ing quinquennial period the part of the society's fund which can thus 
be assigned and the maximum subsidy payable wifi be fixed by the mem¬ 
bers' meeting, taking into account the results obtained in the previous 
quinquennial period. With this meeting's authorization the council may 
devote a part of the available fund to reinsuring risks with other bodies. 

To corfdude: the constitution and working of the Cefiar Society of 
Montubeccaria are such that it may be considered typical. The results 
to which it has attained are the more noteworthy because they were reached 
“ without asking of the members other sacrifices than the payment of their 
modest initial fees, without renouncing in any year any due percentage, 
and without recourse to the odious system of fines which causes vinegro- 
wers, in the present favourable conditions of the market, to send their 
grapes anywhere rather than to cefiar societies " (i). 

Two years after this society had been founded another of the same type, 
the Cefiar Society of Santa l^Iaria della Versa (Pavia), arcse in a district 
not yet attacked by phylloxera, fully productive, and less cut up into 
small holdings than that of Montubeccaria. It was constituted as a civil 
society, has about 100 members and treats 15,000 quintals of grapes. 

Then in 1905 other societies of this t3rpe arose: the Cellar Society of 
San Damiano al Cofie, having 300 members and treating only 3,000 quintals 
of grapes because of phylloxera; that of Montescano with 250 members 
treating for the same reason only 1,000 quintals; and those of Scorzoletta 
and Canneto Pavesti. The two last named are dissolved. The others united 
in the Federation of Cdlar Societies of Oltrepd Pavese which has its seat 
at Stradell^ and proposes : a) to improve the local production of wine 
and cause the local wine to be known in national markets abroad ; b) to ar¬ 
range for federal repositories where wines of standard kinds can be sold 
in large quantities, such kinds of wine being obtained by mixing the 
produce of the single societies ; c) to facilitate the sale of the products of 
the federated societies; i) to provide for the utilization and sale of the 
by-products of grapes ; e) to provide for the better management of all the 
federated societies, co-ordinating their action (Article 2 of the by-laws). 
For the purpose of the ssde in common of wines of which there is a large con¬ 
sumption, every society whose territory has not been devastated by hail 
or phylloxera is bound to consign annually to the federation a number 
of hectolitres of wine proportionate to the admission fee it has paid. The 
wine thus consigned should be free from all disease and the manager has 
the option of rejecting wine not suitalde for trade. The price of the wine 
is fixed by the federation's council, together with its technical manager and 
the managers of the indiv;dual societies, by taking a sample from every 


(x) A. H\S£SCaxchi : CafUine soctali che vanno bene, in Ultaiia Vinicola ed Agraria, No. 40* 
Casabnosferxato, 6 October, 19x2. 
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lot delivered and deteimining thence the sugar-content. A basic price is 
then fixed for particular wines containing a given degree of alcohol, the con¬ 
ditions of the market and *the course of sales being taken into account. 
This price will be increased or diminished by 50 centimes the hectolitre fo^ 
every d^ee of alcohol above or below that fixed as the standard. To 
the price thus obtained there is added the premium due to the wine's 
pleasing quality, which premium will be based on the results of the com¬ 
mittee's sampKng. The premium will never exced 2 liras a hectolitre. 
To fix it each member of the committee will give it a mark between one and 
ten: five will represent the standard ; and, every point %bove or below 
five will represent an increase or decrease of the premium by 20 centimes 

This federation has branches at Mian, Pavia, Piacenza, Vigevano, 
Genoa, Crema and dsewhere In 1915-1916 it sold 108487 hectolitres of 
wine, which quantity fell to 73,472 hectolitres in 1916-17; but the total 
receipts from sales w^e, owing to the high prices, larger in the latter. 
(1,123,077 liras) than in the former year (1.056,162 liras). The federation 
also made important sales abroad, in France and Switzerland, making its 
merchandise known in various markets in these countries. If expenses be 
deducted, and if the sum received be distributed among societies so as to 
give their members prices not less than the market prices for the grapes 
they contributed, it is found that the federation closed its eighth year — 
16 July 1916 to 15 July 1917—with a net profit of 14,285 liras On 15 
July 1917 the capipital of the federation amounted to 90,977 liras and 
the reserve fund to 16,281 liras. 

§ 3. The MODENESE cei^ear societies. 

In the province of lUbdena there are eight cellar societies, installed by 
the local ambulant chair of agriculture. They have yielded the best re¬ 
sults, especially as regards the improvement of winemaking technique. 
We will briefly explain the organization of one of them, the Intercommunal 
Co-operative Cellar Society of Cavezzo Medolla-San Prospero (i). 
It arose in 1911 and has no members anfi a lien over 5,325 quintals of 
grapes. Its object is the treating in common of the grapes of mem¬ 
bers in order to make wine for the society's special cellar and sell it col¬ 
lectively ". The right eventually to practise the industry of extracting 
alcohol and other enological or waste products of vintage is reserved. The 
society's capital is formed of the membefte' entrance fees, the reserve fund, 
special funds instituted for particular objects, etc. 

Owners and tenants of rural holdings may bdong tc it if they pay an 
entrance fee of 25 Kras, and state the smallest quantity of grapes which they 
undertake, n-hkss force majeuremtervene, to ddiver armually at the society's 
request. This minimum must not be less than 25 quintals. 

{i) See in this connection Cbuo Conszacn; 1 * cantins soeialt cooperative Catania, Bat~ 
tiato, 1913 
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Grapes must be consigned in a whole and marketable condition, in 
chests or cases, at the society's headquarters and a?t the expense of the 
consigning members. The latter will sort th^m according to quality and 
kind, conforming to the special directions of the technical manager. A 
member wishing to deliver more than the minimum quantity he engaged 
to deliver must, no later than 31 August, notify this fact, stating the quantity 
and quality he wishes to deliver. The administrative council will accept 
or refuse his offer before 15 September. The provisional or standard price 
of the grapes consigned will be ffxed by the council on the advice of thv, tech¬ 
nical manager ‘i taking into account all the coefficients, scientific and prac- 
ticalj'which contribute to determining the price of grapes On the grapes 
consigned by members the council may make, on their delivery, a payment 
on account not exceeding two thirds of their provisional or standard value. 
If a member be not satisfied with the price assigned to his ^apes he may 
appeal to three arbiters, of whom one shall be chosen by him^l f , one by 
the president, and the third by these two. If these arbiters fail to agree 
he may appeal to the praetor. Arbiters thus chosen will decide all disputes 
between a member and the administration. The arbiters will decide on 
grounds of equity, without legal formality, and the members and the ad¬ 
ministration of the society respectively undertake to accept their decisions 
from which there is no appeal. 

These cdlar societies treated 9,628.88 quintals of grapes in 1916 and 
14,500 in 1917. 

We have the following data as to the other cdlar societies in the pro¬ 
vince of Modena. 


Odlax Society of 

Year 

Nimber ^ 

Grapes 

Grapes treated 

of 

foondation 

of 

members 

1 

eng^ad 

in 19x6 1 

I 

in 19x7 

Carpi. 

1903 

1 

87 1 

t 

quintals 1 

5,693 1 

i 

1 quintals 

• 

1 8,071.3a 

1 ... 

* quintals 

8,x86.I2 

Sl Croce (Caipi). 

•| .1907 

108 • 

. . L 

1 

11,642.46 

16,534.7 

Campo^ialllaao (co-operative) . 

. 1 1908 

1 1 

— 

13,290 i 

*3,709.68 

Nonantola. 

i 

IQl 4 t 

46 

1 

4 . 26 «i 1 

mm 

6.800 

Solieta (co-operative^ • . . . 

' ' 1 

1914 

■| 

31 

6,000 

1 1 

7,780 

9,000 

Mixandola. 

1 

1902 

32permaaent 

6otempotaryf 

-1 1 

4 8,000 

8,000 

9,600 

Pioppa (Carpi). 

' 1 

-1 igK 

’ 1 

1 82 1 

I I 

4,400 

5.500 

7,000 


To conclude : 8 cdlar sodeties flourish in the province of Modena and 
are formed by about 700 producers; in 1917 they treated 85,320.50 quin- 
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tals of grapes, and wrought much benefit to local winemaking which had 
been somewhat primitive. Their capacity for joint action is proved by 
the Federation of the Modenese Cellar Societies which will indubitably^ 
strengthen a movement which has begun sc well. 


§ 4. Ceeiar societies in piedmont. 

In Piedmont, which is a viticultural centre of the first importance, 
there are numerous and flourishing cellar societies. One of the oldest and 
most deserving of them is that of Oleggio (Novara) which was founded in 
1891 and is a civil society. Its activity was developed in a very difficult 
period when the usefulness of co-operation as applied to winem^ng was 
little known to the agricultural population and when such institutions were 
for the most part received withindifference or suspicion and had to work 
in the midst of the overt or concealed opposition of those who, on principle 
or from motives of interest, were in conflict with all which could 
change the normal course of affairs. A first attempt at co-operation of the 
kind had already been made in Oleggio soon after 1880, in the form of a 
cellar society ha\ing some fifteen members. It worked for several years, 
obtaining good results, and had to cease its activity only because peronos- 
pora, for which the remedies were not then known, had much imperilled 
the vines of the district, destroying almost the whole grape harvest. 

The society reappeared in 1891, and became year by year more pros¬ 
perous, increasing its membership and notably increaring its production; 
and it acquired legal form as a dvil sodety on 29 May 1905 because it wished 
to have its part of the subsidies which the State had, as has been said, 
instituted for cdlar sodeties by the law of ii July 1904. 

There are some hundred members of this cellar sodety, most of them 
small landowners and peasants. They belong not only to Oleggio and 
neighbouring villages but also to other villages within and without the 
province of Novara. 

The object of the sodetyisto collect the grapes of members and make 
therewith by sdentific methods one or more qualities of a wine of a constant 
type, and to sell the wine in the common interest. 

The quantity of grapes to be contributed by each member is optional 
and the society accepts grapes of any quality intended for winemaking 
if they’- are selected and are consigned to the sodety at the sending mem¬ 
ber's expense. The sodety reserves however the right to bear part of ex¬ 
penses of transport if the grapes come from a distance. 

An excdlent system is adopted for the valuation of the grapes. It 
takes into account a) wdght; 5 ) the degree of sugar-content as ascertained 
by the Babo gleucometer; c) the price of grapes based on the average pri¬ 
ces in the markets of Casale Monferrato, Asti and Oleggio ; d) the quality 
of the grapes and situation of vineyards ; c) the wine obtained in previous 
years from the grapes of the member concerned. 

Every member may send to the cellar society the casks, vats. 
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machines and other winemaking equipment of b‘s own holding, biit the 
management has the right to accept or reject them in accordance with the 
interests of the association. 

For the working of the society and making and storing of the wine the 
society has contracted loans with local institutions of credit. Since 1905- 
1906 however members have had annually to pay for these purposes a small 
fee for each quintal of grapes they have contributed. 

The society owns ample and convenient premises in which are a va¬ 
riety of vats and cellars, many large casks, a chemical laboratory, store¬ 
houses and repositories, premises for despatching merchandise, cement 
basins, sheds for preparing grapes in vintage-time in case of rain, etc. 

The arrangements for book-keeping are excellent and the administra¬ 
tion most regular. Auditing and inspecting are therefore very easy. 

Another remarkably successful cellar society is that of San Salvatore 
Monferrato in the province of Alexandria, which was founded in 1908 
with a membership of 118, now risen to about 300. Its object is the 
production in common and by a scientific method, on the societyown 
premises and with grapes derived from the lands of members, of wine of 
a constant tj^pe, and the sale of this wine 

The legal form of this society is that of a limited liability co-operative 
society having unlimited capital. The shares are of 20 liras each, are nomi¬ 
native and cannot be transferred or engaged without the consent of the 
administrative council. The society was founded exclusively for the be¬ 
nefit of the small proprietors : thus each member is obliged to contribute 
TO quintals of grapes but no member's contribution may exceed 50 quin¬ 
tals, although a margin of one quintal is allowed when the grapes are being 
weighed. The administrative council may however authorize at the re¬ 
quest of members a contribution of more ^an 50 quintals, and may simi¬ 
larly reduce this maximum of 50 quintals to suit the capacity of the vats. 
The other rules of the society are those of co-operative societies in general 
and of the civil code. 

The society’s procedure is as follows: The administrative council in 
agreement with the management first fixes every year, and announces in 
a public advertisement, the exact day on which the reception of grapes from 
members will begin. Members are obliged to notify the president in writ¬ 
ing before 31 July of the approximate maximum quantity of grapes they 
intend to contribute to the society. The valuation of the grapes is made 
by means of a determination of their degree of sugar-content. The num¬ 
ber of the degrees found for every 100 kilogrammes of must, multiplied by 
the number of quintals, gives the total number of the degrees of sugar- 
content in every lot of grapes. The price of each grade is provisionally 
established by the council on the basis of averse prices as shewn by the 
inspected contracts which have been entered into in the commune aud in 
neighbouring villages. The price of the grade is multiplied by the total 
number of degrees, and thus the extent to which each member is interested 
is discovered. The administrative council can also make advances to 
members which however bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Ao 
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counts are usually settled after receipts from the ;last sale have been 
* collected. 

The following are some figures referring to various years. The mem- 
beiship, which was iiSin 1908, rose to I47in 1909,152 in 1910, 230 in 1913, 
255 ill 1916^ and 280 in 1917. In 1913, 189 members contributed to the 
society 588,351 kilogrammes of grapes from which 9,175 brente (brenta = 
50 litres) of wine were obtained. The sale of the wine brought in 75,709.55 
liras; that of the dregs and other waste 1,937.90 liras. After expenses 
had been deducted 72,157.84 liras remained to be distributed to members. 
In 1916 the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 495,480 kilo¬ 
grammes. Thence 7,759-29 brente of wine were produced, that is one 
brenta for every 63.8 Hlogprammes of grapes. The sale of the wine brought 
in 269,178.90 liras; that of dregs and other waste 2,980.65 liras. The 
184 members who contributed grapes realized a price in excess of the current 
market price by more than 20 centimes a kilogramme of grapes. In 1917-18 
the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 570,460 kilogrammes 
which gave 8,810 brente of wine, that is a brenta for every 65 kilogrammes 
of grapes. This year the wine was sold by auction at 86.30 liras the hecto- 
liljre and the cost of middlemen was thus eliminated. 

The Cellar Society of San Salvatore Monferrato employs a secretary- 
book-keeper. For the vintage an expert is employed, and technical advice 
is obtained from the ambulant chair of agriculture of Alexandria or the 
expert of the Society of Italian Viticulturists of Casalemonferrato. The 
society's capital, which is paid up, is relativdy small; and this proves 
that even with a small capital an important cellar society can be installed 
and worked if it be well administered and if, above all, its members be 
inspired by a healthy spirit of co-operation. 

§ 5. The ITALIAN ASSOCIATION OR CELLAR SOCIETIES. 

Of late years some federations of cellar societies have arisen. We 
have alreadj^ noticed the federation of Piedmontese societies and of the 
societies of Oltrepd Pavese, the Modenese, Cimino and the Roman province. 
An organization which would unite in one body all the cellar societies in the 
kingdom, act as their general representative, co-ordinate thdr activities 
and guard their interests was however lacking. In order to satisfy this 
need the Society of Italian Viticulturists took at the end of 1910 the initia¬ 
tive in constituting a federation among all cdlar societies in Italy and drew 
up a scheme for them. But this action (i) had no sequd. Recently how¬ 
ever the Associazione lialianadslle Caniine Sociali was constituted at No^ 
vara. Its objects are: i) to watch.over the development and progress of 
the winemaking industry in general and the associated cellar societies in 
particular, strengthening the ties and rdations which exist among them 
2) to aid and direct these societies so that their administrative, economic, 
• « 


(i) See cxnr issue for Januaxy zgix. 
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book-keeping and commercial sittiation may become more regular; 
3) to aid the associated societies in any relations they may have with the 
Treasury, provided that they keep their books according to methods de^ 
termined by the executive committee; 4) to promote the formation of new 
cellar societies. In order the better to reach these aims the administrative 
council of the as^dation is able to form local committees in every province 
of the kingdom. The general meeting, made up of members of the asso- 
dated institutions, may then, if necessary, nominate a college of arbiters 
who shall dedde, after investigation, all disputes which may arise among 
assodated sodeties, or between them'and the association and others, as to 
the working of the cellar sodeties. The organs of the assodalion, other 
than the general meeting, are the administrative coundl which has seven 
members and the executive committee to which the president find two 
coundllors belong. 


* . 

To conclude : the examples we have cited prove that the organization 
of producers in the popular form of cellar sodeties may constitute in Italy 
one of the best means of improving the production of wine, it is in fact 
surprising that, espedally in the districts where vineyards are most scattered 
over small holdings, there is not already a network of such institutions, 
well organized and having wherewithal to devdop a useful activity. Such 
a network may be formed with the hdp of a liberal system of taxation (1) 
and the propaganda which the Italian Assodation of Cdlat Societies will 
certainly not fail to undertake activdy and on broad lines- 

(i) By a xecent and 'wise resolution tlie lifinistry of finance exempted daily, odlar and 
workup sodeties from the tax on war super-profits. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IBEIiAND. 

THE LANCASHIRE AND SOUTH ETESTMORLAND FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
A^ricultwal Giaette, Vol. LXXXVIII, No. 2325, I^ndon, 22 July 1918. 

• 

This association vpas founded in 1900. It has nearly sixty branches 
and more than 4,000 members, and other 500 members belong to its affi¬ 
liated associations. These figures should be considered in rdation to the 
facts that agriculture is better orgamzed in I^ancashire than in any other 
English county and that altogether about 6,000 Lancashire fanners belong 
to societies of this kind. 

The association exists only to protect agricultural interest and do a 
work of propaganda; it neither supplies goods to members nor boys from 
them, these functions being efficiently performed by a number of co-ope¬ 
rative organizations in the county. The members are drawn from all clas¬ 
ses of the farming community, having since last year included labourers. 
The subscription paid by a vice-president is £ 2.2s, by an honorary member 
£ i.is., by a tenant farmer farming more than thirty acres los., by a tenant 
farmer farming a less area Js., by a holder of less than five acres 2$. 6 d,, 
by a farmer's son living at home 2 S. 6 d., and by an agricultural labourer is. 

Each branch of the association appoints its own chairman, vice-chair¬ 
man, secretary and committee, and holds meetings for the discussion of 
agricultural tojacs. All the new orders and Acts of Parliament affecting 
agriculture, which have in Great Britain become so numerous, are explain¬ 
ed at branch meetings, and the central offices act as bureaux of general 
information in this and other respects. 

The membership of a branch society varies from fifteen to 234 ,* the 
Chorley and the Wigan branches have more than 200 members each and 
several branches more than a hundred, but the membership of most of the 
branches is between fifty and a hundred. Eor every fifty members a 
branch elects one delegate to the council of the association, to which more¬ 
over the chairmen and secretaries of the branches belong ex officio. This 
council meets five or ax times a year to consider resolutions sent up by the 
branches and any other matteis of interest to* farmers. 

The association has an executive and a financial committee, a concilia¬ 
tion board which adjusts disputes among members and between members 
and others, a parliamentary committee concerned with the adequate repre¬ 
sentation cf agricultural interests in Parliament, and a committee concerned 
with the wholesale and retail price of milk and other matters connected 
with the milk trade. This last committee has established relations with 
the Pood Control Committee. 
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The association gives legal advice to its members gratis, an important 
service in these days of irequent orders and legulations. Th»" association's 
solicitors may contest claims made on members and support th^min disputes 
which the conciliation committee and the secretary have failed to settle. 
It collects debts on hehalf of members, and it supplies information as to 
the financial position of the persons with whom members enter mto business 
relations. 

The annual income of the association amounts to about £1,500 and 
it has £1,800 invested in securities. 

Agricultural co-operation is advocated b^’^ the association and it has 
taken part in the formation of several successful co operative societies. 
Of these one of the most important is the Farmers' Trading Society which 
became aedve in 1910 and had last year a turnover of £340,000. Its sells 
chieflj’^ foodstuffs, manures and coal, but it also deals in other farmers' re¬ 
quisites, and to a less extent it buys produce. Kve other co-operative so¬ 
cieties have been formed by members of the association. 

The Lancashire Federation of Rural Fiiedly societies which was found¬ 
ed on the grounds, now proved valid, that the agricultural classes should 
have their separate friedly society because they lead healthier lives than 
towndwellers, owes its origin to the association. It is registered under the 
Xational Insurance Act, and is one of the most successful friendly* societies 
in the country. The association moreover supports the Agricultural and 
General Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd, which has for several years 
paid on’an average a bonus of 20 per cent, to its members. 


ITALY. 

THE SU PPI^Y jOP CREDIT TO CO-OPERATIVE [SOCIETIES. — Gazsetta del 

Re^no d^Itaha, Rome, No 135, 8 Jvaie igi 8 . 

The GazzeUa Ufficiale publishes an interesting lieutenant's decree, N®. 
723, dated 26 May 1918, which authorizes ordinary and co-operative insti¬ 
tutions of credit and the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, to 
open current credit accounts and grant negotiable loans, independently 
of any provision in their by-laws, to autonomous bodies of consumers which 
are duly recognized and to legally constituted co-operative consumers' so¬ 
cieties and to their consortia. The ordinary savings-banks and the Monti 
di Pietd can undertake business of this kind with the authorization of the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. 

Such credit accounts and loans are guaranteed to the issuing institu¬ 
tions by a special privilege over the merchandise and provisions acquired 
with the sum lent and over aU other property, wherever situated, of the deb¬ 
tor body. This privilege comes immediately next in order to that of the 
State mentioned in article 1958 of the Civil Code and is also a guarantee of 
any renewals which may be made of the current accounts and the loans. 

In order that such privilege be valid and effective it is necessary : a) 
that it follow on a written deed; S) that it has been made binding as the 
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effect of its registration at the registering office of the district in which the 
debtor body has its headquarters; (?) that a copy of the deed constituting the 
privilege be deposited in the office of the lawcourt of such district. 

The deed constituting the privilege may, by an agreement between the 
parties concerned, name a guardian of the merchandise and goods subject 
to the privilege, and this guardian rviU have the liabilities of a legal depo¬ 
sitary. 

The sums lent to the aforementioned bodies should be repaid gradually 
as the merchandise and goods subject to the privilege are sold. If the debtor 
does not, when the debc falls due, repay the whole sum received, the praetor 
of the district may, at the instance of the issuing institution and after duly 
informing himself, order the sale of the gogds subject to the privilege, which 
sale win take place without legal fonmjity. 

The contracts opening current credit accounts and the contracts for loans 
and constituting the privilege will be drawn up on paper bearing a lira stamp 
and will be subject to a fixed registration fee of 1.22 Hms. The deeds 
relating to the loans, including negotiable loans, will be exempt from every 
stamp and registration f^. Legal deeds and claims arising out of these 
loans will pay dues at half the ordinary rate. 

A notable additional provision extends to Italian legislation a princi¬ 
ple vrhich has already had a wide and fruitful application to foreign legisla¬ 
tion. This is the increase of the acquiring capacity of a body of consumers 
by means of credit which hinges on the thhig acquired itself. Here we 
have substantially an evolution of the pledge, brought into relation with the 
needs and the technique of modern economic life. The attaiment of the 
aim of the decree is much helped by the simplicity of the mechanism plac¬ 
ed at the disposal of the consumers" co-operative societies, the financing 
of which is beset with well known difficulties, and by thk.- rapid procedure 
•adopted. 


RUSSIA. 


CO'OPERATI\Te FISHING. — The Rvsstan Co-operatof , Vol, 2, No. 6, London, 3 Uay 1918. 

The most important fisheries of Russia are situated along the coast of 
the Caspian Sea and they bring yearly to the market over 36 million poods 
of fish (about 600,000 tons). The fishing population of these regions is, 
as regards its majority, organized in co-operative credit societies. Thus on 
I January 1915 there were in the province of Astrachan 47 fishermen's 
credit societies and 17 societies which included fishermen and also farmers 
and cattle breeders. The total membership of these societies exceeded 
20,000. In the province of Baku there were four fishermen's societies, and 
three other societies of which from lo to 20 per cent, of the members — 
500 of them in all — were fishermen. In the province of Ural there were 
from 10 to 15 similar societies. 
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According to the reports of the fishennen's societies of the Astrachan 
province they granted in 1914 more than 20,600 loans of a total sum of 
1,468,000 roubles (about £150,000) for the purchase of fishiijg tackle. Both 
in number and amount the advances showed aconsiderable advance on those 
of the two previous years when 16,000 loans of 1,109,000 roubles (£111,000) 
and 17,000 loans of 1,221,000 roubles (£125,000) were respectively made. 
A single loan was usually of less then 300 roubles, loans of 500 and 1000 
roubles being granted exceptionally on the security of fishing tackle. 

In addition to their lending business all the credit societies supplied 
thdr cnembers with the articles necessary to their trade, and with various 
articles of food such as flour, sugar and tea. 

Only a few of the societies in Astrachan practised the co-operative sale 
of fish. In the province of Baku, however, practically the whole catch was 
sold co-operatively 4 iirough the medium of the societies. 

Cold storage, which is so important to the fish trade, was owned only 
by very few societies. 

The number of societies is still small and they do not possess sujBS.cient 
means. The loans they make are far from sufficient. The average amount 
of a loan is 71 roubles (about £7) and it is made for a short term; in the 
best case such loans can but keep the trade at its former level, it cannot allow 
nor assist the introduction of improvements. The fishermen need long-term 
and special loans for the acquisition of motor boats and modem tackle, 
the provision of cold storage and the facilitation of the co-operative sale 
of their catch. 

The value of the existing co-operative societies, inadequate though they 
be, is however far from small. They are accustoming the fishermen to 
oiganization and doing a valuable educative work. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE SWISS FEDERATION OF CO-OPERATIVE GOAT BREEDING SOCIETIES IN 
1917 —Jahresbuch des schweizerhchen Zie§enzucht~Genossenschajfs~Vcfbandes pio 1917. 
Supplement to No. xo of the Schweis-Zeiischtift fur KletHVtehzvchi. 

The associations concerned with the breeding of small live stock have 
latterly become very important owing to the increasing lack of meat and 
milk and the necessity to substitute for cattle and milch cows animals which 
are more easily and cheaply bred and kept. It is therefore interesting to 
notice some data given in the report for 1917 pubHsbed by the federation 
of the goat breeding co-operative associations in Switzerland as to the 
development of such societies in that country. 

At the end of 1917 the federation united 236 co-operative societies 
having 6,834 numbers. As compared with 1916 there had been an increase 
of 25 sections and 3^74 individual membeis. The federation is made up of 
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seven cantonal federations, seven co-operative associations and two commit¬ 
tees for the breeding of small live stock. 

The federation’s activity affects among other things the organization 
of markets for goats and sheep kept for purposes of breeding, markets which 
are very useful from several points of view. It also organizes special courses 
of instruction and lectures on the scientific keejang of small live stock. Its 
organ is the Schweizerische Zeitsckrift fur KleinviehzucM, a Swiss paper 
concerned with the keeping of small live stock and arising out of an amal¬ 
gamation of two earlier publications. Breedi ngi s regulated by the committee 
of the Swiss goat breeding federations which concerns itself with the se¬ 
lection of animals and their transport to the frontier. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


mSC^IMNEOUS INFORMATION BEI#ATING TO INSURANOE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CA 2 TABA. 


AGMCUI^TimAI, ES'SITRANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN IK 1917 — Cfinadi^n Finance 
Vol IX, K" 12 Wiimii)eg, 19 June 1918. 

The various insurance societies in Saskatchewan have supplied data 
for 1917 which allow us to keep our readers informed as to the development 
in that year of the societies imwdxtg against hail, insuring live stock and 
assuming the risks of cyclones. 


I. —Insurance against HaU. 1917. 


Names of Companies 

Ptemituns 


Acadia Fire. 

63,048 

14.005 

British America. 

91,996 

30.125 

British Crown. 

335.189 

105.537 

Canadian Indemnity. 

183,304 

40.325 

O^ngHfl Tfail. 

98,957 

24.718 

Canada Security. 

119,386 

16,099 

Connecticut Fire. 

117,047 

26,667 

Central Valley Mutual Hail. 

4,«7 

none 

Dominion Fire. 

76,993 

17.117 

Excess Insurance. 

170,703 

47.963 

Great North Insurance. 

93,609 

23.476 

Harford Fire. 

322,185 

122,384 

Home Insurance. 

294,460 

68,896 

Middle West Insurance. 

45,524 

12,9^ 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters. 

48.177 

11,976 

Rochester Underwriters. 

94,154 

22,740 

St. Paul Fire and Marine. 

109,063 

67,788 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters. 

23,713 

2.751 

Westchester Fire. 

118.101 

31.346 

Total 1917. . . 

$2,409,747 

687,086 

Total 1916. . . 

$ 1,431,202 

1,713.326 
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II. — Live Stock Insurance. 1917. 


Names of Companies 

Ptemfums 

s 

loesses 


General Animals. 

12,082 

4.615 

3.665 

Great North Insurance. 

9>I20 

1,800 

300 

Hartford Fire.. 

10 

207 

207 

Yorkshire Insurance. 

3,309 

600 

600 

Total 1917 .... 

$24,521 

$ 7.222 

s 4.772 

Total 1916 .... 

15.773 


4.539 


III. — Insurance agaimt lydones. 1917. 


Names of Companies 

Ftcmiuiiis 

Irosses 


American Central.. . . . . 

136 

26 

26 

Aetna Insurance. 

859 

none 

none 

Canada National.. 




Continental Instance of New York .... 

40 

none 

none 

Kddity-Pboenix File. 

none 

none 

272 

Firemen's Insurance. 

93 

none 

none 

Great American. 

259 

none 

none 

Glens Falls. 

536 

none 

none 

Hartford Fire. 




Home Insurance. 

772 

none 

none 

Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania. 

938 

I 

I 

National Fire of Hartford. 

397 

none 

none 

National Union. 

m 

77 

38 

38 

Northwestern National. 

476 

54 

54 

Scottish Union and National. 

407 

15 

15 

Springfield Fire and 3 \Iarine. 

1.805 

23 

23 

St. Paul Fire and Marine. 

3.384 

496 

606 

Total 1917 .... 

$ 10,186 

$ 655 

1.037 

Total 1916 .... 

^9.797 


1 11.857 
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rSPORMATlDN lUei/ATlNG TO INSUliANCE AND THRIFT 


GBiaiANY. 

I. THE ACTIVITY OF THEEBIPZIG" GESBEI/SCHAFT ZU GBGBE^SBITIGBR HAGBI,- 
SCHi.DBNVBRGUTI 3 :SfG” IN 1917. — Wallnmnns Versicherungs-Zeitschriit, 52nd 
year. Vol. I, No. 57. Berlin, Eankivitz, 17 March 1918. 

This mutual society has completed its 94th year of business during 
which it still confined itself to insurance against hail for the benefit of its 
members. It concluded no transactions involving fixed premiums and it 
undertook and ceded to other societies only alifnited number of reinsurance 
contracts. In addition to these general characteristics appearing in the 
annual report which we wish to notice briefly there is the indication that 
1917 may be considered to have been a year favourable to the develop¬ 
ment and extension of the society since during it the amounts of the insured 
sums and the premiums were further increased. 

The following figures resume the results obtained: number of policies, 
24,286 of which 24,285 belong to the society's own account; insured sum, 
190,192,123 marks of which 190,102, 658 marks belong to such account; 
initial and additional premiums, 2,343,425.45 marks of which 2,342,265.32 
marks belong to such account; net indemnities including the share of the 
reserve 1,815,459.02 marks, belonging exclusively to such account and thus 
apparently indicating that the only reinstuance transaction undeitaken 
by the societj^is to be counted as entirely to its profit. 

Rebates granted amounted to 69,774.47 marks on contracts of several 
years' duration, and 64,653.02 marks for past years in which no losses had 
to be indemnified. 

The society’s receipts reached a total of 1,594,569.86 marks as against 
an expenditure of 2,669,033.74 marks.- The.initisd premiums fdltoo much 
below the indemnities which had to be paid. The deficit thus arising, which 
reached 1,074,463.88 marks, was covert first by deducting 70,320.08 marks 
from the reserve fund and secondly by calling for 1,004,143.80 marks in 
additional premiums, or rather more than 75 per cent, of the 1,387,980.08 
marks which were the sum of the net premiums received. It was only by 
the comparatively insignificant sum of 657.74 marks that this percentage 
of 75 was surpassed. 

The society invests in the safest securities. Its investments amount 
to 706,605 marks and the resultant interest to 29,416.65 marks. 

The costs of administration were 446,251.72 marks or 0.23 per cent, of 
the insured sum, as in the previous year. 


2. THE ACTIVITY OF THE BRESI,AU « OSTDEUTSCHER HAGET^VERSICHERXJKGS- 
VERBUND*’ IN 19x7. "*■ WaUmanns Versicherunqs^Zeitschrift, 52iid year, Vol. I, 
No. 47, Berlin^Eanlcwitz, x 7 M^iL 19x8. 

This society’s report for 1917 covers its twenty-fourth year of business 
in which it also concerned its^ almost entirely with insurance against hail- 
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The first losses by hail were registered on 20 May, the last on 20 August. 
The summarized data show that hail fell on 35 days, that there were 428 
notifications of losses and that the total preliminary estimates of losses 
covered a sum of 1,195,437 marks. 

As to the dates of the most damagii^ falls: on 31 May the loss was 
355,721 marks, on 22 June 141,259 marks; on 30 June 99,755 marks ; on 
28 July 164,774 Diarks, and on 30 July 115,785 marks. These are gross 
figures. The lossev' affected 4 per cent, of the insured area ; 12.4 per cent, 
of the members of the society made declarations of losses ; and the damage 
caused amounted to 14.7 per cent of the insured risks. Cereal crops were 
affected by 88.2 per cent, of the losses, including rye by 45 per cent, and 
oats by 22 per cent. It was in no case necessary to incur costs connected 
with claims and arbitration, for the whole business was amicably settled. 

In order to cover the expenses on the distributory system the premiums 
of members were fixed this year at only 1.14 per cent, of the insured sums, 
as against 1.38 per cent, in 1916,0.86 per cent, in 1915, and 1.25 per cent, in 
1914 and 1913. The average for the years from 1912 to 1916 was 1.25 per 
cent. Seven million marks represent the insurance of straw in 1917 when it 
was possible to insure separately, that is 6.2 per cent, of the total insured 
sums as against 6.5 in 1916,6.2 in 1915,4.2 in 1914 and 5.5 in 1913. During 
the year under review the society insured cereal crops almost exdusivdy. 

Insured sums were greater by 2,072,495 marks than in the preceding 
year. This increase is due almost entirely to new enrolments of members. 

The other data are the following: declared amount of insured sum^ 
113,346,675 marks; insured sums 127,088,700 marks ; premiums to be di¬ 
stributed 1,456,3x6 marks; number of losses 428; gross amount of damages 
1,266,027 marks. 

Cos^ of administration were 72,643 marks as against 72,393 marks 
in the previous year, or 0.0571 as against 0.0598 pet cent, of the sum%’ 
really insured. 

Under the reserve established by the by-laws 77,058 marks were en¬ 
tered, and under the reserve for the profit and loss accoimt 98,813 marks. 
Tbe reserve fund was thus brought up to 559,568 marks or 0.44 per cent, of 
the sums insured last year and 0.32 per cent, of those insured in the pre¬ 
vious year. A special reserve of 25,000 marks has also, in conformity with 
the resolutions of the general meeting, been entered in the balance-sheec. 


ITALY. 

TOWAIUDS A NATIONAI, INSTITUTION OF INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE OF 
CATIXE DESTp*ED FOR AORCCUI,TURE. — La Mutuaim Aerarta, Rome, No. 12, 
30 April x9z8. 

On the 2ist of last April there was hdd at Rome a conference oxganiz- 
ed by the Federazione fra Province e Com/uni per Fincremenfo idla zoo- 
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iecniccx (i). Its object w^s to discuss the most urgent problems connected 
vdth this important branch of rural economy. The report of Dr. Mario 
Casalini, manager of the IsHiuib Nazionale deUa Mutualiid Aeraria, 'which 
was entitled ** Towards a powerful national institution insuring and rein¬ 
suring cattle intended for agriculture ”, showed ail the importance of solvi^, 
in view of the increased price of Hve stock and the necessity of building 
up anew the national capitalinlive stock, the problem of insuring such stock 
A body like that contemplated has already taken the initiative in forming 
a strong central institution which would insure the live stock on large 
farms directly and reinsure the small mutual societies which are best adapt¬ 
ed to insurance of this kind. 

The congress passed a resolution advocatingthat savings-banks, popular 
banks, agricultural cc-operative associations, pro-vinces and communes, 
bodies undertaking insurance and the State should unite to form a new in¬ 
stitution and invite the Minister of Industry', on whom depend the thrift 
departments, the association ’of savings-banks, the national asseciation 
of popular banks and the federation of co-operative credit institutions, to 
second themi’n an endeavour immediately to attain their aims. 


SWITZERLA2TO. 


f. ENCOURAGEMENT OP INSURAKCE AGAINST MORTAI^ITY AMONGEIVB STOCK 
IN 1916. — Report of the Snxss Department ol Public Economy as to the Business done 
in 1917. 


In a former issue {2) we reported data as to the subsidies granted by 
J:he Confederation to insurance against mcxtality among live stock in 1915. 

In 1916 as in the previous year the Confederation granted subsidies 
at the rate of one franc a head for the large live stock insured at the time 
the new census was taken and at the rate of 40 centimes a head for insured 
small stock (goats). 

The following table gives data as to this subject for the seventeen 
cantons or half cantons to which the subsidies in question have been granted. 


(i) See in this connection our issue for January 1918, page 38 
{2) See our issue for December 1917, page 25. 



Indemnities paid ' Cantonal subsidy 
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2. HSTCOURAGEIIENT TO INSURANCE AGAINST HAIE, IN 1917 — Rappoft d» Dep ir- 
tement smsse de VEconomie publiquc hurst ^estion en 1917 (Repoit of the Swiss Depari- 
xaeat of Public Economy on Business done in 1917^- 

The subsidies granted by the Confederation to insurance against hail 
were fixed in accordance with a decree of the Federal Council dated ii De¬ 
cember 1914. The cost of insurance of this kind in the various cantons and 
the subsidies granted in 1917 are shown in the following table. 


Contribution of Cantons 



Number 

Insured 


(ezdnding federal subsidy) 

Cantons 

of 

policies \ 

[ i 

ca|dtal 

Premiums 

To costs 

Of 1 

poUctejPr*'"**™ 

* Total 


Federal 

subsidy 




Fr. 

i 

Fr. 1 

Fr. , 

Fr. 

Fr. 


X. Zurich. 

6,164 

10,045,760* 

171,066.30 

6.36295 

21,383.32 

27,746.27 

26 564.67 

2. Seme. 

I 7 ii 39 

36,669,390 

456,977*30115.570.60 

46,90942! 

62480.02 

62 , 48 ou »3 

3. Iittoeme.i 

7 rt 74 

23 , 68 x, 6 oo| 

1534x5.60 

6 ,X 23 .(x> 

35,341.561 

41465.16 

41465.16 

4. Sdiwyz.{ 

x,xzo 

2,29 WOj 

46.943*90 

197,25 

4,694.39, 

4,891.64 

4,891.64 

5. Obwald. 

i,o6z 

332 ,X 00 | 

354x1*80 

894 ,X 5 | 

2,541.18 

3435.33 

3435-33 

6. Nidwald.. 

541 

870,380 

x7,666.20 

1 

1,766.20 

1.76^20 

1-.766.62 

7 , . 

1.340 

3.235,260 

59^522.80 1,563.00 

1041649. 

11,97949 

8,601.35 

8. Fribo^.. 1 

' 2.449 

6,206,970 

59 . 555 * 7 o| 

2,223.00 

5.955.57* 

8,178.57 

8,178.57 

9. Sdeaxe. 

1 6^110 

7,180440 

76,610.80 

5,320.50 

7,703.22 

13,023.72 

13,002.62 

zo. Basle (town). 

1 51! 

289,380 

3,072.00! 

55.80 

793.62 

84942 

470.58 

XI. Basle (country). 

3.292, 

3,031.790’ 

35 , 94 S 90 2,699.20 

5,639.09 

8^38.64 

7.683,85 

X2. Sriiaffhouse. 

a.390 

3,278,300 

41,321.00 

1.999.20 

5,165.22* 

7,164.32 

7,164.31 

23. Appenzd (exL Rh.) . . . 

^ 997 

x,28x,8io 

20484.50' 

' 852.30* 

2,560.56 

3412.86, 

1 3,412-85 

X4. Appenzd (in. Rh.).... 


326^810 

3 , 471.20 

7250 

260.34 

332.84 

332.84 

15. S. Gall. 

1 

1 4*809 

6 , 3 I 5 .x 5 o’ 

75,128.20 

, 6451.35 

7 , 924 .iol 

14,375.45 

11,970.94 

x6. Argorie. 

23 . 399 j 

11,697,706^ 

149.391 9 o|io, 76 oA 5 

13,103.98, 

23,864.83 

23,864^3 

«7. Thurgovie.. 

4 . 4*6 

5,538,290 

63,539.30 3,544-65 

8,867.11; 

12411.76 

12411,75 

z8. Vaud.. 

4 . 532 « 24 . 883 , 990 » 

238,853.80 

9,109.15 

39,894.51' 

49*003.66 

44 , 037 JS 5 

29. Vallais. 

73 

78,160' 

3.232.00 

124,10' 

485.40I 

609.50 

549.90 

30 . Nench 4 td. 

144* 

2.183,562! 

75 , 020^5 

j 394.12I 

18,746.73! 

19*140.85 

14-559.0S 

31 . Geneva.. . 

952 

3,7x0,030^ 

142,841.00 

1,221.05 

42,852.20 

44,073.25 

, 28,642^9 

1917 . - . 

79,894; 142,217,9x7, 

2X1X9.472.25175,539.67 283,004.11, 

358,543.78 

325.48745 

1916 - . . 

73,1041107,984,052' 1.594^00,68,005.001 316,890.161 

1_ 1 1 i 

284,895.00 

258,687.97 


The increase in the ntunbet of the policies and in the insured capital 
and the premiums between 1916 and 1917 was considerable. Correspon-d 
ing to this gex^ral increase last year there was an increase in the 
contribution of the cantons and a notable increase in the federal subsidy 
granted to insurance against loss occasioned by hail 
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TJNITED STATES. 

ICUTUAl^ XNSDHANCE AGAINST FlHB XS CAJ^IFOHNIA. -r MESSENGER (C. B.) is tbe 
California CuUivaior VkA. T4, No. 2, Xfis Angetes and San Fiandsco, i June xgxS. 

The first fire insurance companies of any kind to be organized in the 
United States were mutual companies, the pioneer of all being the Phila¬ 
delphia Contributionship which was formed on 18 February 1752 and had 
Benjamin Franklin for a founder .This company, after some unfortunate ex¬ 
periences, decided no longer to insure houses which had trees in front of 
them, since these make it difficult to fight a fire. In 1786 the Mutual As¬ 
surance Company was organized to insure houses in front of which there 
were trees. Both these companies are still active. !Numerous companies 
insuring against fire, both joint stock and mutual companies, were orga¬ 
nized after them in the United States (i). Most of them obtain good results. 
The Insurance Commissioner of Illinois recently stated that his depart¬ 
ment had not received one complaint as to farmers* mutual insurance 
companies and that their record was without blemish. The forty- 
fourth annual report of the Insurance Commission of the State of 
Iowa states that the total amount of insurance in force at the end 
of 1912 exceeded $ 400,000,000. ** The total cost to the members on each 
$ 1000 of insurance for the year was but $ 2... over a period covering the years 
from 1878 to the close of I912. The average cost in town mutuals was 
$ 1.30 per •$ 1000 **. The reports of the insurance superintendents of all 
States for the year 1918 give much the same figures. 

There are now 20 farmers* mutual fire insurance companiesin Califor¬ 
nia. Their organization b^an in 1898 under the Act of 1897, which at 
first confined tham strictly to the insurance of farm buildings. Since no 
appliances for fighting fire are usually within reach of these they are con¬ 
sidered to constitute an undesirable ri^, and the rate of premiums was, al¬ 
though materially lower than those of the older companies, higher 
than it should have been. A revision of State laws allowed business to 
be undertaken by the farmers* mutual companiesin incorporated cities; but 
the maximum of risks undertaken in any one dty block and the maximum 
single risk were alike made $4500. The enlarging of their field strengthen¬ 
ed these mutual companies and is making a proportionate reduction of 
their working costs possible. 

Most of these companies have reserves which would cover even ab¬ 
normally laxgelosses, ^me of them however consider it sufficient that each 
member daould carry his own reserve, and that assessmentsshouldbemade 
in case of abnormal losses. The Uos Angeles County association now has 
the largest reserve, one of $32,000, but this is an inconsiderable amount 
since the company*s policies, now in force, amount to $ 10,000,000. The 
total value insured by the 20 companies is about $60,000,000. 

(i) See or issue for June 1917, pages 34 to 47. 



5<a INFORMATION REI^ATING TO INSURANCE AKD THRIFT 


The coimty associations, have united for the defence of their interests . 
in a State association which itsdf beloi^ to the National Aasociationof 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

We give a list of the farmers* mutual companies in Califomid and some 
of the most recent data with respect to them: 


NEone of Company tnsured Value 

Fanneis’Mutoal File Insurance Company of Mendodno county . . . 58,606 

> » » » > » Turlock > ... 2,043,880 

i 9 i • VolO a ... 1,400 460 

» - a j » i San Joaquin ' ... 3 , 244,577 

a » a a a a PliTtnar in Merced > ... 568,957 

Humboldt County Fixe Insuxance Company. . . . ‘.x,2Z2,457 

r^ake County Fiaxmers* Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 249,950 

1,0s Angeles County Mutual Fire Association.8,935,692(1) 

Napa County Farmers’ Mutal Fire losmance Company. 446,448 

Orange •a a a a a a .5,702,295 

Patrol Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Tulare County. 724,261 

Sacramento County Patrons’ and Farmers* Mutual Fire Insuxance Company 1,187,6x5 

San Bemaidlno a Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 5,555,333 

Santa Barbara > 9 a a > .x,x6o,328 

Santa Clara > * » f 1 .2,081,074 

Scandmivian Mutual Piotective Fire lusarance AssoctatLon of Fresno County 6,291,089 

Sonoma County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company • • ..3,632,331 

Ventura a 1 a a » » .3.225.999 


(x) Since tins report was made outmoie than a million bas been added so tbat the total 
for this county now exceeds $ 10,000,000. In other counties there has without question been 
a like increase. 
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URUGUAY. 

MORTGAGE CREDIT IN’ 1915. 

OKSICIAI, SOURCE: 

ASUSIUARJO ESTADfSXICO PE ItL REFt^BLIGA ORXBNTAP PEL URTJGTTAT. AHo Z915. Monte- 
videa, i vol., 4to, 1917. 

In order to obtain a precise idea of the position with respect to mort¬ 
gages in Uruguay in 1915, the last year as to which the government has 

Tabi;® I. — Registration of Property in the Republic at 31 December 1915. 


Department 

Number 

of 

landowners 

Area 

m hectares 

Value 

< 




Urban and rural rtgistiation . 


Montevideo • • 

. 

.... 

92,964 , 

1 60,000 1 

360,826,500.00 




Rxital 


Artigas .... 


... 

1,623 

1.154.547.3508 

30,451.998 02 

Canelones . . . 


... 

7705 

431.947.8126 

62,030,150,49 

Cerro Iratgo 



3,171 

1,326,701.2890 

52,927,261.31 

Colonia .... 


• • « * • 

4,708 

584,202.4958 

59,423,033.80 

Durazno . . . 


• « • • 

3,150 

1,200,715.7488 

69,218,271.89 

Flores. 


. 

1.396 

514,380,6399 

46.013,180.95 

Florida .... 



4,313 

1.019,723-7675 1 

76.534.068.00 

Maldonado. 


... 

4,059 

434.4763559 

16,635,150.05 

Minas. 



5,245 

, 997,167.4146 

43.815,385.19 

Paysandd . • . 



1.351 

1,356,763.8020 

63,513,506.98 

Rio Negro. * . 


... ■ 

1,006 

925,587 2052 

58,491,047.94 

Rivera. 


. . . 

1,905 

920,005.0482 j 

26.775,69164 

Roca. 



3.617 

1.001,523 7437 

26 . 995 . 386 «t 7 

Salto • • • . . 


• 

2,026 

1,370,868,4306 

58.7S7.999.39 

San Jos£. . . . 



3.697 

484,0973766 

36,702,453.00 

Soriano . • • . 


• ^ ^ 

2,225 1 

1 882,758.0781 1 

82,578,210.00 

Tacuarembd . . 



3.022 1 

I 1,572,162.1235 1 

55.929.909.00 

Treinta y Tres 



2,255 

887,237.0000 , 

22,180,925.00 


Total . . . 

j 56,574 

17,064,865.7028 

1 • 

8881,993,829.12 
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pablisbed statistical <^ta, it is uecessary to form an estimate of landowner- 
ship in that year. 

Table I shows the number, area and value of registered landed proper¬ 
ties on 31 December 1915. 

An equally important piece of information would be the number of the 
sales of real estate registered in 1915; but the most recent figures referring 
to this point are unfortunately no later than 1913- 

The government of Uruguay has however thought it admissible to 
place them in justapositiori with the statistics of mortgages in 1915^ and we 
follow this example. 

Table II. — Number of sales of real estate. 

Setting transactions registered in 1913. - Classified hy departments. 



Number 

Namber 

Area m 

Value 

Departmeat 

of 

of 



eatnes 

properties 

(hectares) 

% 


Ailigab .... 

.... 

2x9 

238 

20,994.9970 

1,028,576 

Catielones . . . 


602 

740 

6,139,4109 

1,227,895 

Ctaxo Laigc 


416 

454 

34,1989131 1 

1,164,002 

Coionia • . . 


492 

601 

IM 35-2948 1 

1,951.292 

Durazno 


506 

594 

17,900.2361 

1,226.466 

Flores • • • 


243 1 

264 

9.621.1175 1 

931,304 

Florida .... 


540 

569 1 

I4.3i9.423i 

i,35*.io8 

Maldonado . . 


337 

4*9 

5 ,911-5046 

629,962 

XTi-nafi. 


608 

644 1 

19,786.9736 ' 

i»i 9 i ,450 

Montevideo* . . 


4.886 

7,220 

2,117.1291 

17.413.308 

PaysanJu . . . 


242 

252 

47 . 477 - 62 SO 

1,892.872 

Rio Negro . . 


115 

193 

9,214-8717 

583.228 

Rivera .... 


33a 

379 

21,797-8867 1 

641,239 

Rodia . . . 


333 

346 

9,807.9370 1 

438,826 

Salto. 


419 ‘ 

515 

22.027,1534 

1,788,061 

San JosL . . . 


372 

423 

8,002.7690 

1.263,412 

Soriano .... 


326 , 

414 

*9.774-1087 

2,650,084 

Tacuarembo 


281 

324 

26^116.4189 1 

1,040,477 

Treinta y Tres 


442 , 

603 

12,434.0201 

686.859 


Total . . . 

11,711 1 

15,202 

32I/J67.7903 ' 

39 , 101 . 4*1 


We are now in a position to deal with the statistics of mortgages, pro¬ 
perly so called, for the year 1915. We will beep carefully apart ftom each 
other the constittition and the extinction of mortgages, merely bringing 
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together the data referring to both for purposes of comparison. Tables 
m to IX show successively the number and value of the constitutions (Ta¬ 
ble m) and the extinctions (Table IV) of mortgages, and the comparative 
importance of the various constitutions and extinctions (Table V) and their 
distribution among the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and individuals (VI). 
Table VH shows the very considerable variations in the rates of interest ask¬ 
ed. Knrily Tables VIU and IX discover the terms for which investments 
have been made. 

The data for igi5,mtetesting as they are in themselves, should not he 
considered m isolation. They are therefore brought together with data 
referring to earlier years in Tables X and XI. 


TabIiE hi. — Mortgages registered, m 1915. 


1 

Department 1 

1 

Number 

of 

entries 

Number 

of 

properties 

Value 

$ 

Bfiantevideo . 



2 t 347 

2,883 

8,480,844 

Artigas • . . : 


.... 

65 

84 

504,877 

Canines • . . 


1 

3^7 

394 

627,935 

Ceiro l^aigo . 


. . . 

II 4 

122 

488,428 

Colotiia .... 



270 

353 

X, 022 , 8 X 9 

Dmazno . . 



2o8 

289 

1,283,282 

Flores . . . 


... 

88 

1x2 

430,679 

Florida . . . 


■ ... 

260 

346 

900,373 

Haldonado. • . 


... * 

105 

135 

214,219 

tfxxias .... 



268 

355 

893,932 

Fajsandd . . 



175 

257 

2,189,930 

Rio Negro . . 


.... 

85 

lOX 

1,0x6,678 

ECivexa • . 


... ^ 

138 

239 

532,13* 

ELodia. 


. . . 

150 

187 

378,870 

Salto. 


. . • « ■ 

135 

187 

1,056,763 

San Jose. . . . 


■ ■ ■ • 

343 

49 X . 

98282x8 

ScMciano .... 


- • • « 

185 

242 

1 1,273,778 

Xacuarembd 



144 

182 

976.170 

Trdnta y Tres 

• 


124 

174 

692,021 


Total • . . 

5 , 5*1 

7 ,X 33 

23,945,968 
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Tbe reader will not fail to notice tbe considerable importance in this 
sphere of the Morl^^ Bank of Uruguay. Such importance is shown by 
Tables VI and X; and we have thought it necessary to devote entirely 
to this great bank Tables XII to XIX which aptly complete the figures we 
published in our issue of January 1917. Obvioudy it should be remembered 
that the data in Tables I to Xn trfer to the solar year while those in the 
eight last Tables, devoted to the activity of the Mortg^ Bank of Uruguay, 
refer to this establishment's business year which dos^ on 31 March. The 
reader will however soon discover that this difierence of arrangement is 
no obstacle to obtaining an e:mct idea of the development of a movement 
which incessantly gathers solidity. 


Tabis rv. — ExHncUon of mor^ages in 1915. 


ibepertmenl 


Number 
of entries 


Number 

of 

properties 


Value 

% 


Montevideo. 



*.693 

8,8*3,908 

Artigas. 

41 


55 

• 742,633 

Canelones •*. 

180 


2x8 

410,6x0 

Oerro l^argo. 

61 


8x • 

354.782 

Colonia. 

2x0 


*43 

976,449 

IHirasiio.. 

129 


177 

1,240,472 

Flores. 

72 


87 > 

552,358 

Florida. 

214 


240 

829,484 

Maldonado. 

64 


76 

229,565 

Mmas. 

228 


281 

779,730 

Paysandd. 

99 


121 

788.680 

Fio Negro.. 

50 


70 

719,106 

Fivera. 

76 


/05 

237.709 

Rocha. 

ZO9 


138 

429.848 

Salto .. 

68 


lOI 

823,246 

Saa JosA ..^ . 

284 


3*4 

742,002 

Soriano. 

X 29 


171 

993.361 

lacnazeiiibd .... 

77 


92 ‘ 

342,745 

Treinta y Ties. 

S5 


97 

175,418 

Total . . . 

1 


I 

5,380 

20 ,X 92 ,I 26 
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Tabee V — Number and value of mortgages constitided 
and number in 1915. 


Constitutions of mortgages | Extinctions of mortgages 


Value 

f 

Kmnber 

Value 1 

• ! 

Number ^ 

Value 

$ 

1 to 

100 

34 

3,235 

i 

*7 1 

a.509 

lOI » 

200 

157 

*7.936 

112 1 

20,507 

201 > 

300 

271 

76,698 

181 

51,079 

301 » 

400 

*15 

8a,354 i 

177 « 

67,987 

4OZ > 

500 

384 

188,422 

282 

*39.264 

501 » 

600 

236 

138,864 ' 

172 

101,414 

601 » 

« 

700 

z68 

*15.038 ^ 

117 

80,348 

701 » 

800 

163 

1*7,813 

III , 

87,748 

80X » 

900 

87 

76.656. 

5* ' 

44.663 

901 » 

1,000 

491 

489.181 1 

443 

44*.375 

1,001 » 

ZyXOO 

69 

75.05a 1 

34 . ' 

37.035 

Z,I0I » 

1,200 

147 

*75.334 

Z08 

X29 ,x 68 

1,201 » 

*,300 

78 

100,402 

5« 

74.666 

1,301 » 

1,400 

59 

81,500 

3* 

44.364 

1,401 * 

1,500 

306 

1 458.560 

, aa6 J 

338.463 

1,501 • 

x,6oo 

71 

112,899' 1 

1 36 ' 

89,140 

z,6ox > 

1,700 

1 46 

77.6*6 

31 1 

6a,354 

I.70I * 

1,800 

50 

89.737 

46 

82,464 

1,801 » 

1,900 

27 

•50.676 

27 

5*^695 

1,901 » 

2,000 

370 

739.498 

3** 

621,866 

2,001 » 

*,500 

247 

587.64* 

*4* 1 

381,804 

2,501 ■ 

3,000 

342 

1,004,446 

*54 

744.^ 

3,001 . 

3,500 

136 

460,55a 

103 

350,886 

3,501 . 

4,000 

204 

804,458 

188 1 

742,787 

*4,ooz » 

4,500 

82 

361,660 

66 1 

1 

291.628 

4.50X » 

5,000 

1^5 

820,200 

147 

730,095 

5,0 

5,500 

37 . 

200,480 

31 

168,040 

5,501 » 

6,000 

ixx 

660,551 

1 123 

735.103 

6,001 > 

6.500 

26 

166,776 

1 *3® 

194*335 

6,501 > 

7,000 

74 

514,407 

1 

460,021 

7,001 . 

7,50b 

1 

*78,434 

1 ** i 

141,172 


I 
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Tabee V. {ConHnucd) — Numbar and value of mortgages co^tstiPuted 



aftd number of extinctions in 

19^5- 


Value 

Ocmstitotio&s of mortgage^ 

Bztmctioas 

of mortgages 

Value 

Number 

Value 

% 

Number “ 

9 

$ 


7.501 

a 

8,000^ 

75 

597,966 

68 

1 54*.846 

8,001 


8,500 

20 

168,055 

12 

100 290 

8.501 


9,000 

40 

359,098 

31 

, 277,305 

9,001 


9.500 

10 

93,022 

7 

65,681 

9.501 


IO,OGtO 

73 

729,655 

77 

1 768,867 

10,001 


11,000 

29 

314.256 

21 

' 227,821 

IZ,OOI 


12,000 

44 

522,761 

43 

1 513.499 

12.001 


13,000 

z8 

229,670 

15 

^ ’ 191.594 

13,001 


14,000 

25 

347,109 

24 

333,752 

14,001 


15.000 

46 

686,358 

30 

' 448,594 

i5,ooz 


20.000 

* 88 

1,611,409 

68 

I,*44.849 

• 20.001 


25,^0 

46 

1,085,441 

35 

1 835.165 

25,001 


30,000 

28 

793,294 

24 

. 685,900 

30,001 


35,000 , 

23 

768,884 

7 

' 233,30* 

35.001 


40,000 

20 

771,254 

Z 2 

470.318 

40.00Z 


45,000 / 

.5 

218,588 

7 

304,000 

45 .O 0 Z 


50,000 

14 

684,263 

17 

841,300 

50,001 


60,000 

7 

390,000 

9 

526,000 

6o,ooz 


70,000 * 

5 

326,747 

5 

33^,349 

70,001 


80,000 

9 

682,742 

1 

75,000 

8o,ooz 


90,000 

5 

428,091 

4 

1 345.879 

90,001 


100,000 

4 1 

400,000 

xo 

t 995.144 

100,001 


120,000 

^ 1 

106,747 

2 

222,000 

Z 20 /> 0 X 


140,000 

I 

^ 1 

372,600 

3 

388,000 

140,001 


160,000 

I 

145,091 

6 

* 930.000 

i6o,ooz 


180,000 

1 

175,000 

— 

• 

i8o,oox 


200,000 t 

3 

596,608 

— 

— 

200,001 


300,000 

2 

1 

434*038 

I 

210,000 

300,001 


400,000 


— 

X 

385.000 

AcM 

• « « 

248 

860,140 

— 

— 


Total - • . , 

5,7*9 

*3.945,968 

4,410 

20,192,126 
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' Tabde VI —'Distnbuiion among the different mortgi^ees of the 
mor^ag^s consHiuted and withdrawn. 

Constitutions of uorf^iges BsEtinctions of znortgagcs 






Mortgage 

Bank 

of 

Particulars 

Total 

Mortg^e 1 
Bank 
of 

Particulars 

Total 





Uruguay 



Uruguay 







Nnmte 

Mumber 

Number 

Number , 

Number \ 

Numba 

100 


s 

I 000 

62 1 

2 X 43 1 

2205 

43 ' 

1630 

. 1.673 

I,OOZ 

» 

} 

2 000 

88 1 

1.135 1 

1,223 

40 

889 

9*9 

2,00! 

» 

B 

5,000 

1 1*5 1 

1.051 

1176 

66 

933 

999 

5.001 

> 

B 

10,000 

I 82 

408 

490 

43 1 

421 

464 

10,001 

} 

B 

20,000 

1 55 

195 

250 

17 

184 j 

201 

20,001 


B 

30,000 

19 

55 

74 

6 

53 

59 

30,001 


B 

50,000 

15 

47 

62 

7 1 

36 

43 

50,001 


B 

70,000 

3 

9 1 

12 

I 

13 

14 

70,001 


B 

100,000 

’ 8 

10 

18 

2 ' 

13 

15 

100,001 


f 

140,000 

3 

I 

4 

— 

5 

5 

« 140,001 


B 

200,000 

1 3 

* j 

5 

— 

6 

6 

» 200,001 


B 

400,000 

‘ 1 

I 

2 

— 

2 

• 2 

» 400,001 y 

ma <9 « • 

> ““ 

— 

— 



Z 


Total 

1 464 

5,057 

5,521 

!! ^5 

4,185 , 

4.410 



Tabus VII. — Mortgages constituted in 19 x 5 . 
Capited borrowed. Rate and amount of interest. 


Bate of 

mterest 

% 

Number 1 

of Capital 

mort- A 

gages ^ 

1 

Amount 

of 

xntecest 

* I 

1 

Rate of 

interest 

% 

J 

Nnmberi 

of 

mort- i 

1 g9g« 

1 

OiVrtd 1 

Amount 

of 

mtecesf 

% 


I 00 

I 

2,000 

20.00 

4 80 

I 

I/XJO 

4.800 

1.73 

X 

130 

2.25 

5.00 

29 

306,1771 

15,30 885 

2.00 

j 

2 

13,200 

264 00 

5 18 

z 

463, 

23-98 

2 .II ‘ 

I 

1,700 

35 "^ 

5.33 

I 

x.oaoj 

5330 

2.80 

z 

1*500 

42.00 

540 

* 

200 

ZO.88 

3.00 

2 

3 ,oo<^ 

90.00 

550 

* 1 

1 3.550 

195.25 

3-90 J 

2 

800 

31.20 

5.60 

1 ^ 

1,500^ 

84.0a 

4 00 

^ 1 

5 

50,659 

2,026.36 

5-65 

1 * 

I 

i,a6oj 

31,000 

59.89 

w 

461 ‘ 

I i 

^ 10,40a 

479.44 

575 

1.782.50 

462 1 

1 

2*920 

134.90 

6.00 

35* 1 

, 2,390,417' 

i 43 r 4 *S.<« 
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TabZiE Vn {continue^. — Mortgages constituted in 1915* 
Capital borrowed, rate and amount of interest. 


Rate 

Number 


" 1 

Amount 

Hate i Number^ 

1 

Amount 

of interest 

of mort- 

Capital 

of II 

interest 

of mterest of mort-' 

Capital 

of 

interest 

% 

gages 



% 1 

gages 





$ 

$ 


‘ 


g 

* 6.09 

I 

1.978 

i| 

120.46' 

723 

z 

530 

38.32 

6.25 

z 

400 

25.00 

7.25 ! 

I 

10,000 

725.00 

6.36 

' I 

6,600 

419.7^1 

7.30 j 

I 

1,200 

87.6. 

6,50 

8 

62,005 

4.030.32'j 

7-34 I. 

X 

400 

• 29.36 

6.51 

I 

1.750 

113.92! 

750 

28 

187,200 

X4,D40.oo 

6.52 

2 

1,300 

84.76I 

7.52 

z 

2,300 

172.96 

6.54 

z 

600 

39.24 

7.66 

I 

600 

45.9# 

655 

z 

500 

32.73! 

7-73 

I 

2.000 

154.60 

660 

z 

350* 

23.10 

7.75 

I 1 

650 

50.37 

6.62 

z 

400^ 

26^.81 

780 

3 

58300 | 

4x3.40 

6.63 

I 

120^ 

7.96 

7.96 

I 

3.767 

299.85 

6.66 

I 

6,000 

399.60 

8.00 

453 

2,292.320 

1 183,385.60 

468 

z 

250 

16.70 

8.Z0 

I 

4,000 

324.00 

6.69 

z 

650 

43.43 

8 .Z 2 

X 

6,500 

52780 

6-n 

4 

2,900 

194.30! 

8.Z6 

2 

2 ,XOOl X7Z.36 

6.71 

z 

500 

33.5SI 

8x8 ' 

z 

5,000 

j 409.00 

672 

z 

300 

20.l6j( 

820 

2 

5,660 

1 4641* 

6.73 

z 

300 

2az9. 

8.25 

4 

77,100 

6.360.75 

6.74 

z 

400 

26.96 

833 

I 

z,ooo 

83.30 

6.76 

S 

, z,xool 

74.36 

8.36 

i z 

300 

25.08 

6.78 

z 

250 

16.95 

8.40 j 

53 

92,800 

7,79520 

6.79 

X 

150 

10.18 

8.50 

84 

1 686,954 

58,391 x )9 

6.85 

a 

i.35oj 

93-47 

3.52 

I 

3,000 

255.60 

6.86 

z 

2,500 

171.50 

3.57 

2 

2,800 

239.96 

6.88 

z 

300 

20.64 

8.60 

z 

2,050| 176.30 

6.95 

2 

. i.oooj 

69.50 

864 

X 

5,000, 43* 00 

6.96 

I 

1 300 * 

20.88 

8.72 

2 

2,2001 X9Z.84 

7.00 

315 

4.484.5351 

3x2.5x7.43 

3*75 

4 

88,100' 7,708.75 

7^ 

z 

* 800 

1 

56.48 

8.78 

z 

8,200 719.93 

7.11 

I 

500 

j 35-55 

8.80 

2 

1 4.500 396.00 

7.13 

I 

i 800 

57.04 

8.82 

z 

1 1,700 149.94 

7.17 

1 * 

XrSOO 

*07.55 

9.00 

888 

1 4 . 671 . 69 ( 

> 420,452.64 

7.20 

I 22 

4«-495 

3.059.64 

9*xo 

I 

' 2,50< 

> 227.50 

7.21 

■ 1 " 

j 550 

».65 

9.20 

X 

* 1 . 50 < 

> X38.OO 

7.22 

1 3 

,1 

5,600 

404.32 

b 

9.23 

3 

1 3.9W 

1 

> 359.97 
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TabIjE VTI {continued), — Mortgages coneUkcted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed, rate and amount of irUerest 



^ % % 
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TABtB Vni —Term of mortgage investments 
made m 1915. 



Tenn 

Number 

of 

Value 

- 

— 

moriptses 

8 ^ 

I 

year 

1433 

3,004,138 

2 

veais 

15^ 

5,115 407 

3 


787 

3 475^00 

4 

» 

409 

1.705,706 

5 


369 

1.351-634 

6 


60 

439864 

7 


10 

28 042 

8 


10 

x8x 089 

9 


40 

XXZ 4 XX 

xo 


68 

220.355 

12 


^ 1 

X QOO 

13 

» 

X 

61,800 

15 

> 

8 1 

43.250 

30 


j 519 1 

5,691,567 

X month 

* 2 

3,400 



I 

1,854 

3 


4 

11424 

4 

11 

X 

836 

5 


4 

1 012 

6 


28 

176,888 

7 

» 

2 

7,634 


1 

1 

Teim 

Number 

of 

mortgages 

Value 

8 

1 8 months 

1 2 

600 

9 » 

5 

1-533 

* • 10 

2 

1316 

15 » 

• 

13945 

1 18 > 

47 

67,682 

. 30 


26,461 

32 

1 

*593 

42 

3 

* 1.550 

45 

X 1 

2040 

54 >» 1 

I 

15.000 

78 » 

I 

7200 

80 > 

I 

802 

Undetermined 



period 

'109 

700 685 

Total 

1 

5.52X ^ 

23 085,828 

4 dd 

1 

1 

860,140 


a3.945.968 
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Tabi^E IX. — Eiaindion of mortgages in 1915. 



1 

Montevideo ' 

1 Other departments 


Total 

Year of entty 

1 

1 

Number i 

1 Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1 

1 

i $ 

1 

8 


$ 

1874. . . i 

1 ' — 

— 

1 1 

1 2,000.00 

I 

2,000.00 

1885 . 

— 1 

1 — 

* 1 

1 x,ooo.oo 

I 

1,000.00 

1886 . 

j 

I 

j 

2,400.00 



I 1 

2,400.00 

1887. 

I 

1,500.00 

1 _ 


I 

1,500.00 

1889 « .« . j 

1 2 

30,300.00 



2 

30,300.00 

1890 . . 

X 

1,410.74 



X 

1,410.74 

1891 . 

2 1 

1 2,600.00 

2 1 

8,770.87 

4 

11,370.87 

1892 . . . 

3 

12,300.00 

X I 

9,000.00 

1 4 

21,300.00 

1893 . 

I 

600.00 

4 1 

32,xz8.oo 

1 5 

32,718.00 

1894 . 

— 



314 00 

^ 1 

3x4.00 

X896. 

5 

Z3»9oo.oo 

2 ! 

20.500,00 1 

! 7 ' 

34,400.00 

1897 . 

4I 

5,000.00 1 

1 — 

_ 1 

4 

5,000.00 

1898 . 

2 1 

1 3,200.00 ^ 

1 5. 

34,650.00 j 

1 7 

37.850.00 

1899 . 

2 

2,600.00 1 

31 

26,00.00 

5 ' 

5,200.00 

1900 . 

5 

5 , 373-00 1 

1 * 

14,700.00 ^ 

' 7 ' 

20 , 073/>0 

1901 . 

4 

7,400.00 

8 I 

13,450.00' 

! “1 

20,850.00 

1902 . 

5 

■ 6.573.57 

1 4 , 

1 

18,670.00 

1 

9 1 

25,245.57 

1903 . 

5 

11,750.00 1 

1 9 1 

1 51,300.00 

1 '4 1 

63,050.00 

1904 . 

7 

8,000.00 

5 ; 

i8,8oo.oo 

12 

26,800.00 

1905 . 

23 

91,348.89 

; 14 , 

135,610 00 

37 

227,194.89 

1906. . 

19 

70,600.00 

31 1 

1 135,237-00 

50 

205,837.00 

1907 . 

30 

77,84030 

18 1 

185,500.00 

48 

263,340.50 

Z908. 

3 X 

37^,248.12 

56 

301,853.50 

87 

674,101.62 

1909 . 

76 

198,008.64 

1 84 

338,258.62 

160 

536,267^66 

1910. 

159 

890,390.84 

1 *72 

1,070,709.01 j 

1 331 

1,960,999.85 

19x1 . 

242 

897,669.60 

i 252 ' 

i, 6 z 5 , 694 . 6 i 

' 494 

2,513.364.23 

1912. 

351 1 

1426,674.25 

408 

2 , 4 i,f, 6 o 2 . 3 x 

759 

3,841,276.56 

19x3 . 

570 1 

2,102,946.96 

1 537 

2,497,406.25 

1.107 

4,600,353.21 

1914 . 

531 

*, 973 ,* 55.27 

461 

2,106,8x1.66 

992 

4,080,066.93 

19x5 . 

152 1 

1 607,879.06 

95 

338,663.00 

247 

946,542-06 

Total 

1 

2.234 i 

1 8,823,90746 

2,X76 

11,368,2x8.83 

4410 

20,192,126.29 
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TabI/K XI. — Abridged table slwwing the riiuation with regard to mortgages from 1887 to 1895 . 


MORTGAGE CREDIT? 


€ £ 


i I I i 111 

' ' «r>w)«o Vf^Oteoeo 0>c^in«Si«O H *00 


I I * 


111 


11 11 I 11 I 
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1 11 n 111111111111 


m to O U> (O M M M 
COOt^iOaO^HO 

^bktoioM Ah toMeoooeo 

•<«>HQCt««CO^m Qjto H «s 

*1t *1 *a 15 < 5 S «l **2 


I - ! 

I "I 


d 9 

I 1 * 


I, I I •: 
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(i) Hiit value is for the second half of 1887. — { z ) Prom 1910 onmirds the data do not include prorogations, substitutions, guamutees and mortgages on 
ships. Increases are taken into account only in so fat as tlicir value Is concerned—(3) The figures exclude current accounts, guarantees, renewals of guarantees, 
mortgages on Ships, cessions, constructions, reductions and entries, life rents, substitutions, transcriptions and mortgage bonds. 
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URUGUAY - CREDIT 


TabItE XD. — Mortgage hans granted by the Bank of Urugitay 
from 31 March 1911 to 31 March 1916. 


Value 
of secority 

1 

Itoans granted 

% 






$ 

* 


In 

force 

on $x 

IXaxcIi. 

.... igzi 

24,048,291.70 

11,992,905.91 

49.87 

» 

T 

> E 

> . 

.... 19x2 , 

35*742*^52 

17^82,08543 

49*75 

» 

S 

» » 

» .... 

.... X913 1 

— 

1 25,227,753*57 

— 

» 

1 

» » 


.... 19x4 , 

63,644.354*63 

29,356*442.15 

46^:2 

» 

» 

» » 

» . 

. . . 1915 ' 

69,479*460.95 

j 31,361.725.13 

45.13 

» 

> 

» > 


.... 19x6 

77,057,465*08 

, 34,145.213.09 

44*31 


Tabeb XTTT. — Loans guarded by the Bank of Uruguay in mortage 
titles as shown by the balance-sheet of^ March 1916. 


Mortgage? 

* 

• 

Value 
of secunty 

I,oans granted 

% 

Urban mortgages, series . 

Rural * • 


1,984,239*38 

i,385,853-22 

3,370,092.60 

751,29840 , 

607,563.58 

1,358,861.98 

37.86 

4334 

40.32 

Urban and rural moifgages, aeries E . 


Urban mortgages, series F.. . • . 

IBUual » > 


1,120,377.14 

x,84b,90X.47 
2,961,278.61 

5 o 8,376.6 x 

027.2X2^12 1 

45.38 

Urban and XQial mor^ges, senes F. . 

* 1 

i. 445.S8^» 


Urban mortgage^ series G. 

Rural » » B. 


Ml 

543,36048 

1,124.773*83 

1,668,134.31 

44.47 

56.37 

51.85 

Urban and rural mortgages^ series G . 


Urban mortgages^ series H. 

Rural » B B .. 


2,105420.74 1 

JiSS3,x8xj6s 

3,788,602.37 « 

962,123^07 

&IO.64.X.O7 

1,802,765,94 

45.70 

Urban and rural mortgages^ series H . 


4S*»* 

47-58 

Urban mortgage^ series I. 

Rural B B >. 


2,507,510^ 1 
1,938,923*09 

3,44^53*35 

737,335.15 

48.92 

52.82 

5U1 

Urban and rural mortgBgesi, series 1 . 


1,76x45235 j 

Urban mortgages, series J. 

Rural B B B. 


1,915,862.54 

3 ,oo 2,75&I2 

4,9x8,6x8.66 

83348938 

1,517374,36 

2,331,164.04 

43.50 

Urban and rural mortgages, series J . 


47.80 

Urban morigagesi, series K. 

Fntal B B 


1,576^40.61 
2^251,598,81 
3.827,6^2 

774,271.20 J 

149930530 j 
1,974,167.00 1 

49.13 

MM AA 

Urban and rural mortgages* series R . 



Urban mortgages, series I,. 

Rural B B B.. 


1,682^64.08 

797,58336 

4741 

Urban and rural mortgages, series!, . 


4*796,302.86 

*,®47*059'w } 

2445,242^2 

52.W 

5098 

Urban mortgages, series M. 

Rural B B >. 


j^6x<U44.76 

1,113.791.69 

4 nc8 Tfin t 9 

42.67 

nT TA 

Urban and nnal mortgages, series H . 


/*433,95*'®® 

10,044.396.76 

3,035,*59.*# 

4,168*95036 

41.51 

Urban mortgages, series N. 

Rural B B B.. 


4,984,134*34 

3,167,257^ 

tt etc 94ft ■•T 

4348 

Utban and zuxal mor^^es, setiis N . 


4,**SW»3”S**30 

7,883,723.64 

*»v54,/35J4i 

4421,9964)1 

4144 

42.72 

Urban mortgages, series O. 

Rural B B B. 


4*59^76.35 

1,97x481.98 

49 MX 

4*39 

^90 

Urban and rural mortgages* series O . 


*^^3,9*4*®® 

10,850^91-01 

4,391,860.56 

3 P* 7 y 

4048 

Urban mortsagesy sertes P... 

Rural B B a. 


.4*015,981.84 

7,328,66540 

11,344,647.24 

1,660.96205 

41.36 

Urban and rural mortgages, seriesP . 


3y»39i/QQ4>7 

4.79(^743-02 

42.63 

Urban mortgages, series Q . 

Bnxal B 9 B.. 


X4I64OO.33 

2,89(^54*22 

4,3081954*55 

521,992.74 

3635 

Urban and rural mortgsgeB. aeries Q*. 


x, 732 , 792*74 

4139 

40.23 
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Tabt.B XVT — Proiit ond Loss Account of Mortgage Bank if Ihugiiay Credit arcount, from xqx& to xgiU 
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T^ble XVIT. — ’Profit and Los^^ Account Oj Mcnt^a^c Bank of Uruguay, front i<)('S to 
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Tabu: XVIII --Profit unci Loss pom 18(13 191^ — PostUmi on 31 Mnuh of each ycai 
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Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


SPXIN. 

THE PROBLEM OF PROVISIONING AND THE POLICY 
WITTI REGARD TO THE FOOD SUPPLY. 

SOURCES: 

PoilTiCA. NAdONAL DE SUBSISTENCXAS. Aptuites pOT el Coude de Colombi, Gomisario General 
I. Creacidny orientadonesdela Comisaria. —II. Oiganizacidn y estadisticas. —III. Gra- 
ficos. *— Comisaria General de Abastecimientos. {National Alimentary Polcy, Nates of 
Count di Colonibif General Commissiontr, — J. formation and Direction of the Commis- 
sariaK — XI Organization and Statistics. — III Graphs. General Commissariat of the 
Food Supply)*'M£L<[tid October 1917. 

I/i:y RKL.VTIVA AI4AS SUBSISTENCXAS {Low OS to the Food Supply). Gaceta de Madrid, No. 320. 
IVIadrid, 15 November 1916. 

RPAU BECRETO CREANDO UNA JUNXA CENTRAL DE SUBSISTENCIAS V UK CoaOTlfi BjECUTXVO 
{Royal Decree formttig a Central Food Supply Committee and an Svecutive Committee)^ Ga¬ 
ceta de ^ladrid, No. 320. Madrid, 15 November 1916. 

RKVL BECRETO AFROBANDO, con CARiCTER PROVISIONAL, EL RB 0 LAM]^T 0 PARA LA EJECU- 
oi 6 n de hX LEY LLAM\DA DE SuBSiSTENdAS {Royol Decree provisionally approving the 
Rule< fo! the Application of the Late as to the Food Supply). Gaccta de Madrid, No 33* *. Ma¬ 
drid, 25 November ioi6. '* 

Real Orden di&poniexdo sb constituya una ComsidN especial de ab.astecimiento {Ru- 
yac orders providing for the constitution of a special provisioning committee). Gaceta de 
Madrid, No. 38. Madrid, 7 February 1917. 

I/vy llamada de autoriz acionbs {Lanv catted Authorization Imw). Gaceta de Madrid, No. 62. 
Madrid, 3 March 1917. 

RFAL orden RBL Anvo A L A/)ROANIZAa6N DE UN C 0 MXT 3 & DE TRANSPORTES FOR BERROCARRIL 
{Royal Order as to the Organization of a Railway Transport Committed^. Gaceta de Madrid, 
No, 117. Madrid, 27 April 1917. 

Re ^l Orden dictando reglas encaminadas a qus el suministro de cARBdN a los gran- 

DES CENTROS DE CONSUMO TENGA LUGAR DE MODO REGULAR Y CONTINUO {Royol Order pftf 
viding for the Regular and Continuous Supply of Coalto the Great Conswnir^ Centres), Gaceta 
de Madrid, No. 117. Madrid, 27 April 1917. 

RE-AL BECRETO REORGANIZANDO DEPINinVAMENTE EN LA FORMA QUE SB PUBUCA LA COMT- 
si 6 n Protectora de la PRODUCCidN*NACiONAL {Royul Decree definitely reorganizing the 
Cmnmitice for the Protection of National Production}. Gaceta de Miadrid, No. 136. Madrid, 
16 May 1917. , 

RealBecreto disolviendo la Junta Central de Subsistencias y el CoMmfe ejecutivo de 
LA MISMA {Royal Decrte Dissolving the Central Food Supply CommiUee and its Execulite 
Committee) Gaceta de Madrid, No 121. Madrid, i May 1917. 

Real Orden CREANDO EN LA Birbccx6ndb Agrxcultura MInasyMonies un CoMrrfi tn- 
PORM.ATi\’'o DJ5 PRODucciONES AGRtcopAS (Roya/ Order constituting a Coinmiitee of Infni m i- 
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eiion oh agricultural Production for the Direction of Agrlcmture Mining and Forestry), 
Gaceta de l^Iadrid, No. 227. Madrid, 15 August 19x7. 

RrU. DECRETO CRBaXDO UNA COMISARiA GENERAL DB ABASXBCIMZENTOS ENCARGABA DE 
ATENDER AL ABASTBCIMtENTO 7 DISTRXBI7CI6 n INIERIORBS DB STTBSTANCXAS ALXSCBNXICXAS 
ASf COMO A LA COMFRA DB TRIGOS BN EL BXTRANJERO 7LA RE6ULAC16 n DB FRBCIOS 7RES- 

T!BiCfCi 6 :sj>E!LCoisisvm{RoyalDecreeeonitiiutingaGeneral Comnissariai for Prooision- 
ingchargedto provide for the Supply and Distributiofi of the DomesticFoodSupplyfikePuer* 
chase abroad of Cereals^ the Regulation of Prices and the Restriction of Consumption), Gaoeta 
de Madrid, No. 277. Madrid 4 October 19x7. 

Real Becreto amflxando en trbs millones de pesetas oomo tvtAximum el cr]£dito con- 
CEOXDO RELATivo A ANTiciPOS REZNTEGRABLES X LOS AGRiCDLTORES {Royal Decree incfeas¬ 
ing to Three MUU„n Pesetas the Maximum Credit granted to allow Repayable Advances to 
be made to Fanners) Gaoeta de Madrid, No. 355 Madrid, 2X December X917. 

Real Okden fijando el prbcxo mIsimo de venta del trigo de ia barina 7 del pan 
{Royal Order fixing maximum Prices for Com, Flour and Bread), Gaceta de Madrid. 
Madrid, 8 IVliarcli igi8. 

RealOrdenfxjandoelprecio MAXxacoDEVENTAS DEL ARROZ SIN cascAra (Royal Order 
fixinga Maximum Price tor Cleaned Rice), Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 9 March 1918. 
Real Decreto DzspoNIE^DO que el Comzsario general de Abastecimibnto ejfrza, for 

DELEGACldN DEL GOBIEBNO, CCANTAS PACtJLTADES CONFIERE A ESTB LA LET DE ZZ DB 
NOVZBMBRE DE 19 x 6 A FXN DE ATENDER AL ABASTBCIMIENTO TDISTRIBITCI 6 n DE SUBSTAN- 

ciAS 7 miltbrlas xndispensables para I a txda bcon 6 mxca del PAfs {Decree providing 
that the General Commissioner of Provisioning shall exercise, as delegated by ihu Govemnunf, 
all powers conferred on him by the law of xi November 1916 and thus provide for the supply 
and distribhiion of goods and material indispensable to the economic life of the country) . Ma¬ 
drid, soHatdi, x 918. 

Real order cosxxtutenix) un Couix^ tztc7LAi>0 Federacion arrocera {Royat order condi^ 
tuting a Committee to be called the Federation for Rice Cultivaiton), Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 
I March 1918 

Rpal Decreto dxsponxbndo j^ueds afecta la totalzdadde la Marina mbrcante bspaAola 

PARA L\ REALZZAjCldN DEL TRAfICO MARItIMO EN EL TRANSPORTB DE AStJELLAS MATERZAS 
CTTYA IMFORTACldN, CIRCULACI 6 n, O BXPORTAddN JT7ZGDB EL GOBIERNOINDISPBNSABLES 
PARA LA BCONOMfA NACZONAL EN LAS .ACTUALES CIRC0N5TANCXAS {Royal Decree provid¬ 
ing that the whole Spanish Merchant Navy shall be es^ployed to transport goods oj wk*ck the 
godernnunt judges the impoiiation, circulation or exportation to be at the present time indi^ 
^pensahleto the nafinnal economy), Gaceta de Madrid, No. 152. Madrid, 1 June 1918. 


§ I. iNTRODtrCTlON. 

Does the food supply constitute a problem in Spain ? This is the ques¬ 
tion asked by the provisioning commissariat towards the end of its recent 
report. “ If ”, the report continues, ” some other European countries were 
to examine pur present position and compare it with their own they would 
doubtless state that this problem did not exist for us. They would add that 
Spain is a privileged country, the only country which has in these years 
of universal horror and privation enjoyed an enviable domestic prosperity. 
They would say that in Spain oil is plentiful as are rice, beans, lentils, po¬ 
tatoes, rye, fruit, fresh vegetables and fruit, that the supply of com is 
suffident, and that the substances of which, like coal, manure and cotton. 
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there is a lack at home have been obtained in foreign maiists in quanti¬ 
ties which not only cover the deficit but are also more than sofBdent to 
meet the need. All this would be no more then a repetition of what has 
been said hitherto, that it is not the food supply but rather the matter of 
State interference therewith which constitutes a problem in Spain 

The provisioning commissariat maintains on the other hand that the 
problem esists and even is somewhat acute. It arises not out of a deficient 
domestic production but out of difficult and insufficient means of transport, 
fraudulent abuses, and a disorganization of the country’s mari^ts. These 
factors produce er^^erated changes in prices from which the least well-to- 
do classes sufi^ most. It may be said, in fine, that the problem is one of 
distribution rather than of production. Such being the state of affairs, 
Spanish {)rodu(^ realize profits at the espense of consumers and the ba¬ 
lance of economic and social life is seii'eraly strained in consequence. If 
this threat exists, and if day by day it is becoming clearer and more 
urgent, it must be acknowledged that Spain has indeed, connected with 
her food supply, a grave problem resultant on the abnormal circumstances 
which are due to the war. 

No discussion of this subject could confirm the existence of this vast 
problem and give its measure better than exact statistics. Unfortunately an 
examination of Spanish statistics does not yield all the elements necessary 
to a study of the problem The data as to the country's consumption, 
which would give us material for the needed comparison, are often entirely 
lacking. They do not exist for all products atrd sometimes they even 
include discrepancies. 

However the statistics yield the elements necessary to forming an 
idea, near enough to the truth, of the country's situation, and thus they 
allow an adequate estimate to be made of the legislative provisions which 
have bear found advisable and which cover, when taken together, all the 
national policy of Spain in the matter of the food supply. 


§ 2. The chiee causes oe the pkobi^ii. 

If we had statistical data as to the consumption of articles of the first 
necessity in Spain, we would need only to compare them with those as to 
the available stocks in order to determine if there has been provision for 
the needs of the country, and, if not, the extent of the deficit in the supply. 
Lr default of such statistics we must utilize other data and thus reach 
indirectly, although of course only approximately, our de^ed end. 

To prove the abnormal state of the market for articles of primary 
necessity, it is enough to give some official half-yearly statistics as to their 
price wUch extend from October 1914 to Id^h 19x7, and for the sake of 
greater clearness to compare these with average pric^ from xgxo to 19x4. 
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I. — Price of Soma Articles of Primary Necessity before 
tiiid since the Outbreak of War [in pesetas). 


Atticlcii 

of 

l»rimary necessity 

Average 
from X909 
to 19x4 

Average Average I 

from from 

October 1914 April 1915 
to2forchi9i5 to Sept 19x5 

Average Avexage 

from from 

October 19x5 April 19x6 
toMarchi^ie to Sept 1916 

Aveiage 

from 

October 19x6 
to March 1917 

Price ^ 
no. 

Price 
^ no 

no. 

Price 

no. 1 

Price 

no. 

Price ^ 

na 

Cam bread .kilog 

0.37 lOO.O 

0.44 Jj8.p 

0.44 118.9 

0.46 J24.5 

0.45 J2J.5, 

0.45 I 2 X ,6 

Beef. . . . 


1.S4 100,0 

2.TO IT 4 ,T 

2.0S 113,0 

2.1 j\xi7,g 

2.26lj22.8| 

2.49jjr35-3 

Hutton . 


1.62 100.0 

1-94 JJ9.7 

1*93 

2.0I'J24.0. 

i,93|-rJ9-j| 

2.24|j38.2 

Potatoc*- . . 


n.15 IOJ.O 

0.21 140.0 

d.l8 J20.0 

0.19x25.61 

0.i8'j20.o' 

0.20IJ35.3 

Peas- . 


1 81 JOO.O 

0.96 118 5 

0.91 112,3 

I (2 T25,g 

o.93'jrx^«| 

0.89 109J8 

Rice - . . 


0.58 JOO.O 

0.65 112 0 

0.66 IT3.7 

0.69 ii8,g 

0.66 JJ3.7. 

0.67 115,5 

Wine. . . . 

litre 

0 37 JOO.O 

0.39 105.4 

0.39 J05.4 

0.47 J27.0 

0.52 J40.5I 

0.45 121.6 

Milk. . . . 


o..^o roo.o 

0.44 JJO.O 

0-43 107.5 

c».45 XI2,5 

t).45 1X2,5 

’ 0.46 II5 0 

Oil. 

9 

I 41 100,0 

1.24 87.9 

r.25 88.6 

I 26 69.3 

K 33 9^9 

1.39 9^.5 

Sngai . . . 

kilo^ 

MS KeO.O 

1.01 85.5 

1.08 91.5 

1.24 105,0 

1.31 J 7 J 0 

1.30 110.1 

Rgifs. . 

dCMZtl 

1 3 ) TOO 0 

1.42 1092 

1.69 Zjri.O 

1.^3 TXO 0 

1.69 130.0 

I 74 

Gift ml luil 

1 , , 

100 0 

11 X 0 

110 9 

116^5 

118,4 

121,1 


The data in Table I show that tbeie has been, in general, a constant 
increase in the price of the aitid.es of primary necessity to which they refer, 
and that at the end of the period considered this increase had reached a 
maximam, as shown hy the index numbers, of 140.5 in the case of wine 
and 135.3 in that of beef, these numbers being rdative 'to the number loo* 
which is made equivalent to the avm:age price in the five years, 1908 to 
19x4, immediatdy before the war. 

This constant and rapid rise in prices, which reached in only thirty 
months an average of 2i per cent., shows deariy that the marhet is loring 
its equilibrium, persistency if not increasin^y. In view of the nature of 
the goods concerned this lack of balance, which resolves itself economically 
into an excess of demand over supply, can be presumed to be due to one of 
the following prindpal causes: x) an insnfSdency of national production; 
2) an alteration of the conditions of foreign trade; 3) a defective distribu¬ 
tion in the home country of aitides of consumption; 4) engrossment on 
the part of individuals or local institutions; 5) an increase in the cost of 
production and transport. 

We will see which of these causes corte^nd with the available data.s 
Table n gives the ofBcial data for 19x4,19x5 and 19x6 as to the nation' 
production of almost all the products occurring in Table I. We compare 
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tbem with the data as to the coiiespondiag aveiage production from 1910 
to 1914. 

Tahup II ProdttUtoii in bpam 0} Certain Artidts of Pi unary Necessity 

m quintals 


Aveiage 1910-Z4 19x4 19x5 19x6 

Production ^ Production | I Prodnction I ' Production ^ ^ 5 ^ 


Coin . . 

33*977-086 

100,0 31,594-489 

93*0 57,911.028 

111,6 41,457.516 

122,8 

Sye . . 

6,463 462 

100,0 

6.083.570 

94,x\ 6,630.303 

102,6 

7,3x0.998 

113,1 

Bark'* . 

15,856503 

looj) 15,735 448 

99.2 18,019.682 

rj3 6 18,912418 

II 9-3 

Oatb 

4*135 988 

100,0 

4,532.620 

J09.6 

5,363.166 

129.7 

4,668 531 

112,9 

Rice . 

1,980,083 

100,0 

2,475 8ao 

1050 

2,351.610 

118,8 

2,417.0761 

122J: 

Maize. . 

6,941 168 

100,0 

7,702.929 

111.0 

7,390.8X1 

106,5 

7,275.468 

1048 

Potaloc'- 

27*456.228 

1000 20,862 705 

y6,o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Peas , . . 

896.952 

100,0 

952.220 

106.2 

1,048 81 ^ 

116,9 

1,305124 

T 45-5 

Wine. 

I5>I53.735 

100 0 16,167 940 

io6.y 

8,780,980 

58,0 23,396.067 

^ 54*4 

Oil. . 

2,132 960 

100.0 

2,077 649 

97-7 

1,362 6on 

63.9 

2,062.0* 0 

96.7 

Gimtal In 



0 






dex No 

100,0 


1018 


702 l 


727 2 



Axtides 

of 


necessity 


These data would not by themselves account for the general increase 
of prices shown in Table I. Not only does the increased production of most 
products largely cqmp^sate for the defective production of others in 1914 
and I9X5 j so ihat the general index mumbers of production in those years 
ate X0X.8 and X02.4, respectively, as compared to the average for the period 
from X9X0 to X9X4. T^re is the farther fact that the index number of 
the production of all these articles except oil in xgxd varies from the mini¬ 
mum of X04.8, which refers to maize, to the maximum of 154 4, which re¬ 
fers to wine, while the index number referring to the article of which the 
production was defective is no lower than 96 7 The conclusion is that the 
la<^ of balance which we are studying should not be attributed only to* 
insufficient production. 

The data referring to foreign trade which appear in Tables HI and IV 
contain elements for the elucidation of theproblem oftheSpani^food sup¬ 
ply. The figures referring to the importation and exportation of article of 
primary necessity daring the yearn 19x2 and X9X3 axe not iax removed from 
the averages for the five years immediately preceding the war, but from the 
date of the outbreak of the war these figures are increasingly modified. 
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Tabi® V — 

-•-— 

Production and consumption of corn in 

the different provinces 




in 1917, in quintals. 



Provinces 


Production 

Consumption 

Bzcess 

Deficit 

Zaragobi<i . 



2.241,7001 

917496 

1^324,204 


Huesca . . 

• • 


1.647.532, 

956,2311 

1,091.231 


Burgos . • 

- 

- 

1.849.639 

821,270 

1,029,369 


Navarra*. . 

. 

• 

1.521.536 

621,976 * 

899.560 


Albacete, . 

. 


1,525,354 

692,072 

833.282 


VaUadolid. 


. . . 

1,425,770 

727.837 

697.933 


Toled(i . . 

- 


1,580,306 

954.907' 

023,599 


Cuenca .... 

• 

. . . 

1.275.423 

669,033 

606,392 


I^erda. . 

• 

. . . 

1,180,770 

595,993 t 

584,777 

— 

Guadalojaia . 

. 


967,910 

464.163 

503/747 , 

— 

Paleucia. . • 

. . 

• • • 

940,206 

473.178 

467,028 ' 

— 

Salamanca. . . 

. • 

. - 

1)191,800 

732.475 

459,325 

— 

Badajoz. • . . 

. . 

. 

1,578.190 

1,167,264 

410,926 

- 

Granada. . . . 

. 

. . 

1.444.576 

1.043,160 

401,416 

~ 

Soria • • . 

. 


656,200 

316,398 

339,802 

— 

Sevilla. . . 

. . . 

• 

1.429,725 

1,162,100 

267.565 1 

— 

Zamora .... 

ft * 


853,814 

602,699 

251,115 

— 

Gerona . . . 



811,042 

560,582 

250,460 

— 

Temel. 

. 

. 

729,870 

520,714 

209,156 ♦ 

- 

Segovia «... 

- . 

. . 

513,628 

349.315 

164,313 

— 

Castellon. . 


• . 

741,627 

582.554 

159.073 ' 

— 

Alava . • . 

• 

- 

233,176 

190,374 

82,802 

— 

Coxdove. . . . 

• . 

. . . 

995,785 

937,342 

58,443 1 

— 

Jaen . . . 

. 

• * 

1,031,500 

1,018^189 

13.311 , 

— 

Baleares. . 



603,364 

593037 

10,327 1 

— 

Cadiz ... 

- . 

- 

898,140 

887'875 

10,265 

— 

Avila . . . 

• 

• . 

433.496 

425'533 

7.963 

— 

Barcelona . 

. 


450.9C0 

1,877.637 

— 

1.426,737 

Oviedo . . . 

. 

. 

115.500 

1,111,170 

— 

995,670 

Ponlevedra . 

. 


48.450 

796,732 1 

— 

748,282 

Coruna . . 

. 

. 

418,676 

1,131,594 1 

— 

712,918 

Madrid . . . 

. 

. . 

854.2501 

1 1,543.050 

- 1 

689,800 

1 /UgO .... 

. 

. . . 

121,1501 

1 780,048 

- 1 

658,898 

Valencia. . . 

. . 


827,2551 

1 1,466,421 1 

- • 1 

639,166 

Orense. . . . 

. 

. . 

38,438 

1 661,638 

- 1 

623,200 

Canarias. 

. . 

. . . 

268,4621 

* 789,3061 

- 1 

520,844 

Murcia . 

. . 

. 

579(846 

1,086,168' 

— • 

506,322 

Vizcaya .... 

. . . 

» ■ 

70,191 

365,861 

- 1 

495,670 

Ahneria • 

. . . 

. 

• 225,877 

649,421 

— 

423,544 

Alicante. . . . 


. 

424,300 

842,426 

— 

418,126 

Santander . 

. 

. . 

843531 

1 494,876 

— 

410,023 

Malaga . • . 


. . 

699,918 

940.599 

— 

246,681 

Huelva * . . 

. . 

. . 

301,950 

537.3011 

- I 

235.351 

Caceres • . . 

. 


592,2201 

1 810,2871 

— 

218,067 

Guipuzcoa. 

. 

. 

163,770 

316,0761 

— 

212,316 

I«eon. 


. 

596,8461 

1 718,164 

— 

121,318 

Tarragona • 

. . 

. . 

491,966 

576,936, 

— 

84,970 

I#ogrono. . . . 


. . « i 

291.530 

347.416' 

— 

55.886 

Ciudad Real. . 

- . . 

1 

“ 1 

792,0931 

! 846,4711 

— 

54.378 
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Inversely, the index number referring to the importation considered falls 
in 1915-1916 to 91.9 per cent, of the same average, while that referring to 
exportation is 322.5 per cent, thereof in 1915 and 349.9 cent, in 1916. 
This twofold S3miptom of the increased exports and the diminished imports 
may be taken to be up to a certain point a concomitant cause of the exist¬ 
ence of the problem — up to a certain point only and concomitant only 
because since 1915 the Spanish government has encouraged the foreign 
import trade and prohibited the export of certain determined products as 
often as one or other of these measures has been dictated by public 
needs (i). 

Often however there has elapsed between the appearance of the symp¬ 
tom and of the legislative measure intended to counteract it an interval 
sufiBlcient to throw the market out of balance. Thus in view of the danger 
of a paralysis of important manufacturizig industries through the lack of 
such primary materials as coal, hemp and cotton, the public authority has 
been forced to sedk these artides in other, generally belligeient, countries, 
to whom they have in exchange allowed artides of primary necessity and 
indispensable to domestic consumption to be exported. This exportation 
has not however modified the conditions of the market much. 

In any case this is not, we repeat, the chief cause of the condition we 
are examining. If we follow up our investigation of thfe probable causes 
already indicated we find that the predominant cause is a defective distribu- 
tion among provinces. We have only the data reproduced in Table V on the 
production and consumption of com in every province in Spain in 1917. 
These a fosterim statistics would unfailingly have yidded fn analogous 
result if the other articles of primary necessity had also been taken into ac¬ 
count. There would be no particular interest in the fact that only the phe¬ 
nomenon of an excessive or an inadequate production in each province were 
discovered, and that balance had at once been restored on all the home 
markets by means of a regulating and automatic distribution. But the data 
reproduced reflect the situation at a time when this equilibrium ought al¬ 
ready to have been re-established for they refer to the end of 1917, and there¬ 
fore the fact is indicated that with present conditions it has not yet been 
possible to ensure the balance of supply and demand. 

Individuals and institutions in productive districts hide their products 
and foodstufis, in their determination not to allowtheir production partially 
to benefit other mainly consuming districts. Either they fear to be in 
want themselves or they hope for a rise in prices. The lack of material 
makes transport difficult as do the inadequate capacity of railways 
and the increased tariffs. Add to all this the lack of official and periodic 
statistics, and the chief causes of the defective distribution of artides of pri¬ 
mary necessity are discovered. Together with other and secondary cau¬ 
ses they have brought about the present inconveniences whidh weigh 
especially upon the consumers of the country. 

(x) See Anmiair^ iiUernatioml d$ UgislaHm agitkole pobli^hied by the Interoatioiial 
rnsmte ol AgncDitiiii& 
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As to the coocealment and engtosdog of piodacfs, some obsetvafiotis 
of the General Provisioning Conuuissaiiat should be noted. " There is at 
present a fact which no one can deny, namdly, that sales are restricted by 
persons who hoard foodstuffs. Spec^tion £n^ a vast field fox its mactana- 
tions in the uncertainty of demand which is a consequence of ihe difficulties of 
distribution. A still graver matter is the warehousing and depositing near 
the frontier of products which there wait for an opportunity to be made into 
contreband, and usurers and speculators have not failed to establish their 
headquarters near these depositoxies Elsewhere the commissariat states, 
“ When the inadequacy of means of transport increases, and the difBcul- 
ties of distributing foQdstuffs together witit the lack of foreign markets li¬ 
mit available quantities, engrossment finds a fovourable opportunity to 
make profits. The engrossers evidently forget all feeling for the national 
solidarity. They apply thonselves to machfoations of all kindU in order to 
raise the prices of the most necessary articles and thus they disturb the 
life of the least well-to-do classes ”. 

The problem therefore eadsts and, we repeat, it is where foodstuffs are 
concerned essentially a problem of distribution. As to the rise in prices it' 
is dear that this also depends, and in a very special d^;ree, on the irregular¬ 
ity with which products axe distributed, although it is influenced by the 
increased pric^ of articles of consumption and machinery, by the increase 
in costs of transport, and by the rise of wages due to the esodus of the rural 
population to matmfacturir^ centres where foctories, stimulated by the 
feverish demand of the bdligerent countries, absorb the la^erpart ofthe 
local labomr-sup^y, paying very high wages. 


§ 3. The ACXIOK 09 fubi^ aoxhosixxbs. 

Having esamineo the chief dements of the problem of tie food supply 
in Spain, we w^ turn our attention to the action taken by the government 
with r^trd to it. 

At first, that is to say at the b^dAning of the war when its probable du¬ 
ration could not yet be forecast with any probability, the public authori¬ 
ties took up an expectant attitude. Z,ater, when there was alack,dther 
real or artificial, of some products, the prohibition to export these was &st 
put in force alt^t^h the problem had not yet a well defined aspect. But 
dlfiSculties increased neverthdess, and wdl co-ordinated general measures 
having one aim became necessary. 

In order to attack the whole problem a knowlec^ of all its demits 
was necessary, for it was desirable that the Institutions called upon to over¬ 
come the difficulties which would successhrdy arise should be completdy 
informed when they undertook their ta^. 

The first act of the public authorities was therefore to dd^ate to the 
government the special powers rendered necessary in this abnormal time, 
and to form an institution whose essential, object diould be the affording 
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of infe/rmation and advice. This institution was charged to study the various 
concomitant causes of the problem and to propose methods of solving 
it to the government. The result was the law of ii November 1914, 
called the Alimentation Act, and the relevant regulation of the 23Td oi 
that month, the royal decree of 14 November 1916, and the institution of 
a central committee of the food-supply having an executive cemmittee. 

The two laws cited give the government power tmiporarily to reduce 
or suppress the rights of exporting foodstuffs of primary necessity and pri¬ 
mary material, if the extraordinary circumstances make such action need¬ 
ful for the supply of articles of consumption or for the working of industries 
or the management of agricultural business. The government is author¬ 
ized to impose on railway companies and^the subsidized navigation com¬ 
panies such lowering of their rates for transport as is considered advisable. 
If the interest of these companies be acknowledged thus to have suffered, 
the government may come to agreements with them as to granting appro¬ 
priate compensation. By making repayable advances, or by guarantee¬ 
ing the interest on the capital risked, the government may help Spanish 
companies or enterprises acting as carriers on railroads or undertaking the 
payment of tolls for the transport of foodstruffs of primary necessity and 
primary material. These laws also authorize the government, for the time 
for which it remains in force, to buy foodstuffs of primary necessity and 
primary material on its own account, and to regulate prices, fixing either 
their general rates or their special rates for one or more provinces. 

As regards the carrying done by tbe merchant navy, power is granted 
to take all necessaiy steps, including the requisition of Spanish ships and 
the fixing of a special rate for freights. 

Where cereals and fuel are concerned, the government may draw up 
the scheme for distribution which it thinks the most advisable for the pro¬ 
visioning of the country. If circumstances dictate such action, the govern¬ 
ment can declare null or suspend the effects of contracts between private 
persons, and requisition and manage directly mines and gasworks, and all 
businesses connected with the production of coal, and dispose of the 
products they yield. 

Knally the government is empowered to regulate and restrain the con¬ 
sumption of articles of which the supply is thought to be very costly or 
diflicult. 

The law considers the expropriation of owners of foodstuffs and pri¬ 
mary material, and the temporary occupation of the warehouses or other 
material where these are stored, to be of public utility. This expropria¬ 
tion may affect only such quantities of the goods in question as are strictly 
needed for the nation's consumption. In any case it may not affect food¬ 
stuffs and primary material which the owner intends for his own consump¬ 
tion or that of his family or for the purpose of the industry in which he is 
engaged. 

A necessity for such l6c»l requisition or occupatfen shall be recogniz¬ 
ed by the government to exist: on the application of the cornmunes interest¬ 
ed and on the proposal of a body formed of the dvil governor of the pro- 
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vince, the president of the lawconrt, the delegate for aftairs and the dcade 
of the capital. The price of merchandise and, if necessary, the compensa¬ 
tion for loss stiff ired, will be fixed by the governor of the province, 
after the person interested has been heard and the advice of the respective 
chambers of commerce or agriculture and all the other instituticns whom 
the governor thinks it well to consult has been taken. The sum due for the 
quantity of goods involved shall be paid b^ the commune interested, which 
may in no case sell the goods it thus buys for a price exceeding the purchase 
price by more than 3 per cent. 

The royal decree of 14 November 1916, which created the Central Pro¬ 
visioning Committee responsible for the application of this law, lays 
down that the committee, over \^iich the President of the Institute of &- 
cial Reform presides, must comprise two senators, two deputies, the under¬ 
secretaries of Stale and of the government, the general directors of public 
works, mines and forests, trade, fbdustry and labour, navigation and fishing, 
customs and disputed questions, the general superintendent of the State 
Admnistration, representatives of the commission tor the protection of na¬ 
tional industry, ** he chambers of industry and of commerce and the farmers’ 
and shipowners* associations, a workman member of the Institute of Social 
Reform, a railway’’ director, a representative of the coalmining companies 
aud another of the general association of stocfcfarmers, a publicist, and two 
representatives of consumers. Such is the constitution of this committee 
which, owing to its large and heterogeneous membership, lacks elasticity^ 
and integrity. It would "feave done no reall)^ useful work; it would even 
have impeded ofiBicial action in the succeeding period in which a national 
policy in relation to the tood-supply really had its beginning in Spain. 

The Centr il Provisioning Committee was created on 30 April igry and 
dissolved five months later. While it existed it confined itself entirely 
to a work of investigation which has been of some use to the institutions 
which succeeded it No eftective or durable part of its legislation relative 
to the food-Htpply has suivived. 

In this and the succeeding iieiiods^ until the time when the general 
provisioning commissariat was instituted, there were foimed, for the study 
of various aspects of the problem, a special provisioning commission, a 
committee of transport for railways and a committee of information on agri¬ 
cultural production, and each of these was intended to give advice within 
its own-province 

Thus from the time when difiiculties with regard to the nation’s sup¬ 
plies first became manifest, that is from the date of the declaration of war, 
there were governmental provisions affecting the food-supply, but uniil the 
middle of 1917 they wjere of a*preliminary character. In this period the 
public authorities, whom the abnormality and the importance of the problem 
haS. surprised, sought onl> to collect as many data hnd as much infor¬ 
mation as possible. With this object they made use of ad hoc institutions, 
and they hoped that in one way or another the problem would prove 
to be soluble. 
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'§ 4. The GENERAI, provisioning commissariat and its PROGItAMME. 

It is at this point that the General Provisioning Commissariat, created 
by a royal decree of 3 October 1917, appears. We have already seen that 
the central food-supply committee was little fitted for any practical ac¬ 
tion which would modify even partially'' the increasing difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in pTo\ddmg articles of primary necessity. We have said that all 
the agencies which were formed were used onl^’' for purposes of consulta¬ 
tion and investigation. After three years the enquiries which were to di¬ 
rect the govemment’spolicy in so delicafil a matter were almost complete, 
and therefore it was necessary to form an organization controlled by one 
person who should be responsible for the ^vision and the distribution of 
foodstuffs within the country, and for the determination of their pri:e and 
the restriction of their consumption. 

This necessity gave rise to the General Provisioning Commissariat, 
already mentioned, which was entrusted to a commissioner nominated bj 
the government. According to the decree constituting it, the commissariat 
should, as the government's del^ate, .solve all problems relating to the pro¬ 
visioning of the country, including those connected with'the purchase ot 
com abroad, and make proposals to the Ministerio del Fomento ^d the Mi¬ 
nister of Pinance wich regard to sea and land transport and the exportation 
and importation of foodstuffs. For the application of the cited law of 
II November 1916 the commissariat supersedes the suppressed food-smpply 
committee. 

This commissariat has made partial use of the material collected by the 
organizations which preceded it, completing such material with the 
results of other researches and with information it has itself obtained. At 
the end of October 1917, that is one month after its foundation, it laid be¬ 
fore the government a faiily complete programme for a national policy 
in the matter of the food supply. The principal measures considered by 
the commissariat to be demanded by existing circumstances were indicated. 

We will now briefly’’ examine the various items of this programme. 

i) Standard Prices of Coed and Sdling Symdicates. — It is proposed to 
establish for mines a scale of prices for coal, corresponding to its quality, 
and to fix reduced prices for the quality intended for domestic consumption. 
It is further proposed compulsorily to establish selling syndicates in mining 
zones to be detemodned^by the government. This first measure would aim 
at regulating the prices of the most favoured industrial products, a matter 
which the General Commissariat considers ’ urgently necessary. It found 
that the price of coal directly influences the cost of agricultural products, 
and that it would he difficult and even unjust to insist on standard prices 
for foodstuffs while the piice of coal was not controlled. Moreover the com¬ 
missariat considers thattlie artificial rise in prices largely depends on two 
intimately connected factors which are responsible for a deficit in Spanish 
economy, those namely, of coal and of transport. To solve this problem 
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the commissaiiat proposes to institute within zone*, fixed by the geverement 
sj’ndicates for the sale of coal which shall have a ccmpulsoiy character. 
The mines within these zones must declare, within a short space of time, 
tJie quantity and the quality of their yield of coal and the contracts bind¬ 
ing cn each of them, together with the prices stipulated in these contracts 
and the industry for which the coal they ccncein is destined. 

2) Fixed Prices for Foodstuffs. — The cemmissariat i>rcpcscs tc fix stan¬ 
dard prices for all foodstuffs. The provincial iccd-supplj’ cemmittees 
should regulate the prices of these on the basis of the prices already* esta¬ 
blished, to which they should add merely the costs c f transport hem the place 
of production to that of consumption. The cemmissariat ccnsideicd that 
it would be a grave mistake to place a standard price cn com and leave the 
prices of other articles of primary necessity free, for this wculd restrict the 
sowing of cereal crops, a very serious matter if it be remembered that in 
order to meet the needs of the country the natural yield cf grain should 
exceed 38 millicn quintals. This figure is higher than that representing 
the current average, and the production of corn should therefore be 
intensified 

3) Measures Counteracting Engrossment, — It was necessary tc prevent 
the clandestine hoarding cf foodstuffs cf primary nc cessity if the quantities 
hoarded were sufi&cient to enable engrossment. The hoarded gccds must 
then be sequestrated. If the standard price were not the means of securing 
a just distribution of products, by establishing a balance between the pro¬ 
visions emanating from producing provinces and those going to consuming 
provinces, by creating a national market and by fixing national and not ab¬ 
normal prices, it would not be a useful but a dangerous factor for it would 
be an obstacle to free trade. Hence arises a necessity for finding a sanction 
for the imposition c f standard prices, and therefore the committc e must pos¬ 
sess means for combating engrossment. . 

4) Requisition and Disirihutwi. — The government should interfere 
direcliy when requisitions are necessai3" if the cc mmuncs and the pic\dncial 
committees meet with difficulties in making them. It should then bring 
the hoarder of the requisitioned foodstuffs and the consumers' instilutiens 
into direct relation with each other. If this be impossible the government 
should itself arrange for the distribution of the necessary fe cdstuffs. When 
once standard prices have been fixed for all foodstuffs, when engrossing 
centres have been denounced, and when boarders cf large stocks have become 
known, the true opportunity for the ccmmissaiiat occurs. It can then at 
once requisition and distribute the goods in question as exactly as possible, 
being guided by the absence* or presence in any province of an excessive 
supply of the articles essential to life. 

The commissariat's real object was to establish the exchange, which 
would have these levelling results, in voluntary form, reserving the power 
to overcome any eventual resistance by general 01 detailed requisitiens. 

5) Transport. — The relaticn between the problems cf the food supply 
and of transport in Spain is, in the opinion of the cemmissariat, so close 
that the former can be solved only after the latter. The commissariat 

5* 
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therefore proposed in its programme that the executive cornmittee of trans¬ 
port, over which the Mmister of Fomento should preside, should undertake: 

а) the organization of existing means of transport, giving a precedence 
to the trade in foodstuffs; 6) the emplo3’ment of new means of transport 
on temporar^^ railroads to he removed afterwards; c) the imme diate con¬ 
struction of mitiing railway in order to aid production, and of railways which 
will facilitate the communications between producing and consuming pro- 
innces; ^ the revision of tariffs for the transport of foodstuffs and 1 he insti¬ 
tution of special tariffs to provide for State requisitions, together vvith the 
determination, when necessary, of compensation for railway companies: 
e) the purchase and the manufacture of the material of tianspoit on behalf 
of the State. 

б ) Importation, — The general provisioning commissaiiat, which a rcy- 
al decree has already made responsible for the purchase of corn abroad, 
also proposed the importation, as a matter of urgent necessity, of British 
coal, Algerian phosphorites, nitrate of soda from Chile, and material for 
the manufacture and the repair of the en^es in Spain. The importation 
of com aimed at securing a margin, that is an excess over the necessary 
quantity which would render the manoeuvres of engrossers|j vain. The 
importation of coal tended to supplement the insufficient production 
and to meet the needs of transport especially. The imported phosphorites 
and nitrates would supply the manure factories which would aid agricul* 
tural production. Finally the material for the manufacture and repair of 
engines would obviously serve to increase means of transport or at least to 
prevent thm diminutioii. 

7 ) Exportation, — With regard to exportation, the commissaiiat pro¬ 

posed in its programme to follow the policy of absolutely prohibiting the 
sending of foodstuffs out of the country, even if they were produced in 
quantities exceeding the needs of consumption, while current market prices 
maint ained their level. This last part of the commissariat's recommenda¬ 
tions was due to the fact that the existing quantities of rice and oil much 
exceeded those needed for the country's consumption, while at the same time 
the price of these commodities remained very h%h because at centres where 
they were produced a permission to export them abroad could ceitainly 
be obtained. In view of this phenomenon of a production going beyond 
the needs of consumption and yet not in the least lowering the world's 
prices, the commissariat proposed to prohibit exportation absolutely until 
the selling syndicates and federations should themselves offer, on sure gua¬ 
rantee, reserves sufficient for the country's consumption at selling 

prices within the country. Failing this guarantee, the commissariat con¬ 
sidered the authorization of exportation to be quite impossible, for prices 
could never be reformed if producers were left certain that they would 
be able to export freely without falfilling the preliminary conditions. 

8 ) Contrebani, — The commissariat proposed to increase the police 
corps and the civil guard, appointing extra men to the provisioning service, 
and to extend the districts of watches. The commissariat truly remarked 
that the first effect of a general regulation of prices and the imposition of 
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standard prices is an enormous pressure at the fcontier, for articles affect¬ 
ed by tbe regulation tend to pass into neighbouring countries where they 
fetch prices two or three times higher than those current on home martets. 
Hence the impossibiKty of really dealing with the problem of the food- 
supply if a po]ic3r of prohibition is inaugurated and an unpassable barrier 
is not at t le same tune erected at the frontier. If this latter measure were 
neglected, to lower tie price of articles of primary necessity would be to 
cause their exodus. 

9) StaHsHcs, — It .was proposed to establish in Spain a department for 
the statistics of provisioning and of crops. In § 2 we noted the insufficiency 
and incompleteness of statistical data, which obliged us to have recourse 
to indirect means ip order to investigate the causes of the piovisoning prob¬ 
lem. The importance of the new department, as the secretariat proposes 
that it shall be formed, will be understood. It is intended that it shall base 
its resolutions entirely on an exact knowledge of the’production, consump¬ 
tion and prices of all articles which serve to provision the country. 

Such are, briefly, the proposals which the General Provisioning Com¬ 
missariat presented to the government at the end of October 1917. They 
are seen to be co-ordinated and inter-related proposals, aiming eventually, 
after the course of exportation has been related, at bringing about a 
suitable distribution of articles of primary necessity by intensifying tran¬ 
sport and by using standard prices and requisitions to prevent abusive 
speculation. 


§ 5. Mbasurbs adombd bv rcm goveknmbni^. 

The government has followed this programme of the General Provision¬ 
ing Commissariat, little by little translating into l^islative measures a 
large number of their proposals either in their entirety or in a more or less 
modified form. 

There is first of all the royal decree as to transport, dated 20 October 
1917. In order to render a somewhat congested land traffic more expedi¬ 
tious and to obtain the maximum yield from the material of transport, in 
order to cause an inflow into ports of merchandize whicli should be carried 
by coasting vessels without causing a noticeable difference between freights 
and the costs of railway transport, the decree divides the coast of Spain into 
the group of Cantabrico, and the southern and eastern groups. To each 
port comprised in these groups a zone of influence is assigned forthe traffic 
by the sea-route which it must undertake. The decree indicates the extent 
of these zones, giving the name of the last station in each. It is further 
provided that goods weiring more than 500 kilogrammes shall not be ac¬ 
cepted for express transport, except live stock of all kinds, poultry and fresh 
food. For slow tranq)orfc, cargoes of less than 60 kilogrammes will not 
be accepted unless they come from one of the stations in the groups and 
are destmed for others of them. The execution of the provisions of the 
royal decree is entrusted to the committee of maritime traffic. 
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There is also the royal order of 14 November 1917 which refers to the 
purchase of corn abroad and ib xjerhaps one cf the most impoitant 
measuit'^ itgarding the Spanish fcod-si^ppl;^ uhidi ha\e eva been tafeii. 

Accoidingto this order Spanish producers cffleui who with to buyccin 
abroad will by the medium of the general pic\iticnirg ccmnusbriiat tend 
the ilinibter of Finances a note cf the purchases they wish to mrke in or¬ 
der tliat these may be approved. When they ar^ approved, the contracts 
w'fll be made directly between buj'ers and sellers who will, without State 
aid or intervention, resolve all questions which may arise with regard to 
their execution. 

State aid in imjxirting corn consists in : a) the grant b}" means of the 
committee of maritime traflSc cf ships needed for transport, at reduced 
freights to be determined b^^ this cemmittee; and b) an exemption 
firon tariff dues and from taxes on maritime transport, for which the 
State becoming responsible. 

The State will pa3’ to sellers, on behalf cf purchasers, the amount shewn 
on invoices when ships reach the ports for whrch they arc destined, but will 
be repaid by the purchasers in cash. If the purchasers find it mere cenve- 
nient to pay in instalments they may do so in the case cf one third of the 
sum due, giving notes on the Bank cf Spain falling due in 30, Go and 90 days 
and guaranteed by persons cr instituticns known to be solvent. 

The purchasers cannot have the com delivered to them until they have 
paid for it or handed over notes of this kind. In distributing the impcited 
pom the industrial power of factories will be taken into acv.cunt, and the 
fact that certain psovinces do not produce com or produce a quantity less 
than that consumed. 

Producers not wishing to conform to the provisions cf the rcyal order 
must form in the various districts purchasing cemmittees, which will 
propose purchasing terms conforming to the prices which will be fixed 
in Spain for com and flour, takmg distribution in their districts into 
account. 

The price of corn at its place of arrival, on the qua^", will be determine d, 
when account has been taken of the cost price of freight, and of insurance, 
port dues, and the cost of transport, unloading and delivery, by the !Mini- 
ster of Finances on the proposal oi the piovisicning ccmmissaiiat, but 
will in no case surpass the price of home-grown corn in the same port. The 
commissariat will fix in relation to this price and to special local conditions 
not only tire selliug price of fleur but also the qualities and quantities with 
which the producer is cbliged to deal. 

The selling price of flour may^ be higher than that of coin but by no 
more than ii pesetas a quintal, calculated on the net weight, irrespec¬ 
tively of the containing vessel and in the w’arebouse of the flour factory. 
The sale of flour will be directed by the provincial cemmittees of the foed- 
supply who will keep a running account with every producer in order that 
the quantity of com each receives and the destinaticn of his flour may be 
known. 

The producers enjoying these facilities will make to the deposit fund 
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a cautionary payment of 2 pet cent, of the amount of provisional invoices, 
thus giving security for the fulfilment of their obligations. 

Such deposits will be repaid within eighteen days of the payment of 
the last relevant notes. 

By means of three royal orders, two of them dated 7 March and one 
of them 2 March 1918, the government fixed the maximum selling prices of 
corn, rice and oil. These mdxima are for com warehoused or carted at the 
place of production, 40 pesetas a quintal; for oil at the producer's ware¬ 
house, not in any vessel, 1.54 pesetas for the ordinary quality and 1.60 pe¬ 
setas for the superioi quality. 

The ro3"al order of 30 April 1918 is equally important. It directs that 
an institution to be called the Risicultural Federation shall be brought into 
being by government initiative, and shall consist of Spanish faimers, 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers producing and treating rice. This 
institution is ads:ed for by the general provisioning commissariat, and it 
shall aim at facilitating the supply^ of the home market, and intervening 
in the exporting business which ensues when a regular authorization for 
the exportation of a surplus is obtained. 

The Risicultural Federation will be managed by a committee of seven 
members, namely two representatives of the faimers, two of the merchants 
and two of the manufacturers and a delegate and nominee of the provision¬ 
ing commissariat who shall be president. Its duties shall be: a) to draw 
up general statistics as to available quantities of rice ; 6) to centralize the 
sale of rice for exportation; c) to help the commissariat by facilitating the 
pro^dsioning-of the home market at the established standard prices; i) to 
see that the quantities of rice correspond to the declarations made regartog 
them; to solve all questions submitted to it. 

All who belong to the federation will report selling contracts to the 
committee. On the home market unrestricted freedom of contract will 
be respected, saxdng due regard to fixed prices and to measures ensuring 
the victualling of the nation. 

Finally we must notice speially’ the royal decree of 31 'Mo.y 1918 which 
provides that the whole Spanish merchant navy shall be employed on mari¬ 
time traffic for the transport of commodities of which the government con¬ 
siders the importatic^n, circulation or exportation to be in existing circum¬ 
stances indispensable to national econemy. With this object the general 
provisioning cemmissariat may annul contracts for transport or suspend 
their effiectiveness if it deem such action to be indispensable in order to 
render the fleet available and organize traffic. 

Executive power, subject to the instructions of the commissariat, is 
entrusted by this royal decree to the committee of maritime traffic which 
shall have the following duties: i) to designate the ships which to render 
services determined by the general proviskning cemmissariat; 2) to fix, 
with this ccmmissaiiat's approval, the freights thus beectomg due; 3) to 
propose indemnities which may be granted for costs of overtime, 5) to orga¬ 
nize the lines of the national coasting service; 5) to solve questions as to 
claims made by owners and loaders; 6) to effect liquidations and the distri- 
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bution of losses among owners for tbe services they accomplish at reduced 
freights; 7) to discharge all duties imposed by the government and thegeneial 
provisioning commissariat in the matter of maritime traffic. 


Such are the chief l<^slative measures which were the outcome of the 
proposals of the provisioning commissariat. It has been seen that these mea- 
sores constantly increase the commissariat's importance and es^end its 
sphere of activity. The Spanish government has in general accepted the 
directing principles established by the commissariat, and public authori¬ 
ties have been able to overcome the tenacious opposition of many interested 
persons and bodies as well as that of the middlemen and engrossers who 
sought to take advantage of the agitation to which the abnormal situation 
gave rise. 

The measures taken by the Spanish government to solve the problem 
of the food supply are still of such recent date that their results cannot 
be judged or appreciated- The favour and satisfaction with which the na¬ 
tion has received them, especially the consumers, justify the hope that whei 
further measures have completed them they will at least have the eftect 
of facilitating the solution of the problem which we have studied and have 
found to be on the whole a grave one. 
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O'MCI VI, vSorRci,: 

RHPORT of THD VGRICULIURLL POLICY SUR-COMMITIEE OP THL R 1 COXSTRUCTI COM* 
MIITDI, 1918 

The Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Commit¬ 
tee, appointed in August 1916 to consider and report upon methods of 
ejffecting an increase in the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the 
need of such increase in the interests of nation^ security, has just issued 
its report (i) which is a full exposition of the position of agriculture 
in this country. It opens with an historical preface which is a brief sur¬ 
vey of agricultural conditions during the last hundred years and the poli¬ 
tical and social factors exercising an influence on them; and it proceeds 
to deal in detail with the various problems connected with British agri¬ 
culture. A number of more or less drastic recommendations are made 
by the committee with the object of ensiuing agricultural reconstruction. 

The subjects dealt with include: 

(i) Effects of the agricultural depression; (2) Need for a new agricul¬ 
tural policy; (3) Agricultural w^es; (4) Price of wheat and oats; {5) Ef¬ 
fect of guaranteed prices on rents; (6) Method of securing increased pro¬ 
duction ; (7) Sugar beetroot; (8) Scope and limitation of the inquiry; 
(9) The departments of agriculture ; (10) Organization and co-operation; 
(ii) Agricultural credit; (12) Small holdings, ownership, and tenancy; 
(13) Village reconstruction, -^age industries, and rural life; (14) Tithe 
redemption; (15) Local taxation; (16) The Agricultural Holdings Act ; 
(17) Reclamation and drainage; (18) Deer forests; (19) The elimination 
of pests and weeds; (20) The supply of artificial manures; (21) Weights 
and measures; and (22) Transport. • 

^ It is not proposed to give here a summary of the whole report. 
The following verbatim abstracts of some of its principal parts will afford 
an idea of the committee's views and recommendations. 


' § I. Introduction. 

" We desire at the outset to explain that we were informed that the 
question asked us did not refer to war but post-war conditions, and our re¬ 
port is drawn up from that point of view only. Nevetheless, it is evident 

(i) An interim report of Ihe sub-committee,issued early in zgiy, is noticed in connection 
the Com PioQuUion Act in our isbue for DccemlK‘r 1917, pages 77 aud 7b 
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that for some time after the war agriculture must be seriously affected 
hy the conditions which have prevailed during the war. Any inducements 
and assistance, which the farmers receive now’ to keep their fields cultivated 
Of to cultivate additional land, will bear fruit in the post-war period, and 
may even be con^ideied as direct steps towards the object w^e have in view. 
We trust, therefore, that we shall not be considered to have passed beyond 
our legitimate subject when we express our conviction that farmers need 
^and deserve all the help and encouragement which His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment can possibly give them at the present time. 

“ The experience of the war has shown that the dependence of the 
United Kirgdom on imported food has already involved the country in 
special difficulties, ard in the future may become a source of real danger. 
We have found that it has increased the cost of the war; aggravated the 
difficult problem of regulating foreign exchange; and absorbed an undue pro¬ 
portion of the tonnage of the mercantile marine at a time when its services 
have been so sorely needed for other purposes. We are conscious also of 
the jiossibility of a development in the construction of submarines which 
*in a future war might make impossible a continuous supply of food to the 
X)eople of the United Kingdom from overseas. We hope and -proy that the 
greater sanity of nations and their increased obedience to the Divine law 
maj’ save our country from any repetition of the hideous catastrophe which 
has todaj" oveiwhelmed Eufope, but we can feel no positive assurance that 
this will be the case, and w'e do not think that we should be faithful to our 
trust for our descendants if we omitted to take any practicable measures 
to increase the national safety in a future time of need. We can well 
imagine that in some future struggle the comparative independence of the 
United Kingdom of a supply of food from overseas might be a determining 
factor of victory. Apart from these grave considerations,it is evident that, 
after the war, the financial and physical welfare of the cotintry will demand 
that the productive capacity of the soil should be developed to the fullest 
extei.t. Burdened with a huge debt, the nation will be strongly interested 
ir producing a*' much as possible of its food at home, in order that it may 
buy little as p< )bsible abroad. Exliausted in man power, it will find in the 
exjuinsifiK of Ibe rural xioptilalion of these islands the best restorative of 
its vitality’ and creative energy. 

“We hciW ‘approached thejiroblein entrusted to us exclusively from the 
point ot view of national seciirity and w'dfare, and we have endeavoured 
to fornniiate a scheme of agricultural policy which may be generally 
accepted by the nation and adhered to through a long course of years 

§ 2 . Need for a new AGRICUETXmAE POEICY. 

We are confident that, as the years pass by and agriculture becomes 
more intensive in the United Kingdom, an increase of production will be 
reached which would now appear impossible to many farmers, and that, 
if the agricultural policy which we recommend is carried out steadily and 
continuoudy, a great change will be effected within a generation. 
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“ Nothing in agrictilture can be done by the wave of a magician's wand. 
Results can only be produced in the United Kingdom as in Germany by 
a constant and consistent policy. Th#^ State must adopt such a policy and 
formulate it publicly as the future basis of British agriculture, and explain 
to the nation that it is founded r u the highest considerations of the common 
weal. It must be explained to landowners, farmers, and agricultural la¬ 
bourers ahke that the experience of this war has shown that the methods 
and results of land management and of farming are matters involving the 
safety of the State, and are not of concern only to the interests of indivi¬ 
duals. They must be plainly told that the security and welfare of the 
State demand that the agricultural land of the country must gradually be 
made to yield its maximum production both in foodstuffs and in timber (i). 
The histor5^ of our countr}" show^ that, when once the path of duty is pointed 
out to them and the5’ understand how grave is the responsibility put upon 
them, neither landowners nor fanners nor agricultural labourers will fail 
to rise to the emergency. 

^ There is much excellent estate management and much high farming 
in the United Kingdom to-day, but there is also much slack estate manage¬ 
ment and bad farming, or management and farming which, while profitable 
to the persons interested, do not take national requirements as to food produc¬ 
tion into account. That tiis is so is known to all who have studied the pre¬ 
sent conditions of British agriculture. The causes of bad estate management 
and farming are lack of suitable education or of capital (often found in com¬ 
bination) on the part of landowners and farmers, the personal equation of 
character, the excessive encouragement of game, the acquisition of land for 
the sake only of its amenities, and the conviction that the State has no in¬ 
terest in the treatment of agricultural land and that it is the concern only 
of the individuals dependent upon it. 

‘‘ The general average of farming must be steadily and continuouslj^ 
raised throughout the United Kingdom ; the grass land and the arable land 
alike must be more intensively' cultivated ; the improvement of live stock, 
for which landowners and farmers have done so much even through the 
y^ars of acute depression, must be progressive; much grass land must be 
reconverted into arable ; the sugar beet industry and the manufacture li 
Ijotato products can be introduced into British agriculture to its great ad¬ 
vantage ; estates must be managed with a single eye to maximum produc¬ 
tion ; capital must be attracted to the industrial equipment and improve¬ 
ment of the land and to the operations of intensive farming ; agricultural 
labourers must be provided with an adequate supply of good cottages; 
small holdings both of owners and of occupiers must be fostered to provide 
a “ ladder ** for the agricultural labourer and for the demobilized sailors 
and soldiers; the organization of agriculture must be devdoped; the country 
must be ]jenneated with a complete system of agricultural education ; 
the status of the department of agriculture must be improved and their 

(i) The subj^^l of forestry was referrecl to another sub-committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee, whose rc£>orl we summarize in our issue for April 1918, i)ago 3.18. 
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powers enlarged and reinforced by association with existing agricultural 
and administrative bodies, both national and local. All these questions 
and others of much importance, such as reclamation, the incidence of 
local taxation, credit, the working of the Agricultural Holdings Act, etc., 
etc., will be d^t with in our report, which will present a scheme of agri¬ 
cultural policy as one whole; but we think it our duty to put in the fore¬ 
front our conviction that a basis of security and stability of the conditions 
under which agriculture is to be carried on in the future must be tHe 
foundation of the whole structure, and that without it the increase of pro¬ 
duction, which we predict, cannot be realized. 

“ We are of opinion that the conditions of agriculture must be made 
so stable that out of its profits the agricultural labourer can be assured a fair 
wage, the cultivator of the soil a fair return for his capital, energy, and 
brains, and the landowner a fair reborn for the capital invested in the land, 
and we bdiieve that this stability can never exist so long as there is a pos¬ 
sibility of a recurrence of the prices of the late period of depression. 

“ We recommend that the State should fix a minimum wage for the 
ordinary agricultural labourer in eacli county, guarantee to the farmer a 
minimum price for wheat and oats, and take steps, as set forth in later 
paragraphs, to secure the increase of production which is the object of the 
guarantee. The cereal crops are the pivot of agriculture, and we do not 
consider that dairy and stock farming will in any way be prejudiced by our 
proposals. Moreover, as we have ^eady stated, these very important 
branches of the agricultural industry can be more, not less, advantageoudy 
conducted on arable land than on grass land. In the United Kingdom 
there is land so adapted to pasture that its retention in grass canbedrfend- 
ed on economic grounds. There is also grass land the soil of which is a 
day so sticky that in the dimate of these islands under the plough “ season 
can only be got upon it ” once in three or four years ; and there is other 
land wheie the dimatic conditions render the harvest precarious. It 
would be usdess to plough such land. Of the remaining grass land a large 
proportion could be ploughed up with advantage to the farmer, the land- 
owners, and theSta e. The interests oi the Slate demand that more land 
should be put under the plough, and any landowner and dairy or stock 
farmer, who chooses to convert part of his grass land into arable, could at 
once obtain the benefit of the guarantee and at the same time increase the 
output of his particular products. 

We have no authority to consider the fiscal policy of the country as 
a whole; our reference, though a very important one, is strictly limited, and 
we shall confine our report to an answer to it. At tte same time we lliink 
it right to put on record our opinion that if the State, for reasons of gene¬ 
ral policy, were to adopt a tariff on manufectured goods, then a tariff cor¬ 
responding in degree (with the necessary differentiations between the pro¬ 
ducts of the empire, of allied, and of other countries) should be imposed 
on imported foodstuffs such as dairy produce, meat and com, and that spe¬ 
cial coxisideration should be shown to the produce of the more intensive 
forms of €gricalture (of whidi fruit and hops and flax may be cited as exam- 
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pies), where the capital invested and the annual expenditure iri cultivation 
and the proportion of that expenditure on labour, are particularly large. " 


§ 3. IMethod of securing increased production. 

The government has no fairy touch which will enable it to produce 
instantaneous results. It must work through, and by means of, the men 
who are now holding and cultivating the land. If it was so foolish as to 
try and do their work as well as its own, the only result would be to bring 
agricultural production to a standstill. There is no body of meninWst- 
ence except the farmers of the United Engdom and those who have quali¬ 
fied*, or who are qualifying, to become farmers, who are capable of farming 
the land. Technical knowledge based on experience is just as essential 
for successful farming as education and brains and capital. It is when all 
these qualifications exist in combination that the best farming is found. 
Therefore the State must give time to all concerned to adjust themsdves 
to the new conditions dictated by considerations of national safety. It 
should formulate its policy and exjjain the reasons for it in simple definite 
terms ; it should make dear the part it proposes to play itself, that the po¬ 
licy explained will^be steadily and c msistently followed, and that, while 
the poUcy is being worked out, the agricultural industiy will not be sub¬ 
jected to any harrassing legislation. The State must, in short, take every 
means in its power to give confidence and a sense of stability to land- 
owners, farmers and agricultural labourers. It must then tell those classes 
exactly what is expected of them, and appeal to their highest instincts of 
patriotism to put personal predilections £side, and to unite to carry out a 
policy on the success of -which the safety of their country may some day 
depend. The standard set before their eyes should be the highest—not 
to be content till the whole soil of the United Engdom is producing the 
greatest possible return of foodstuffs or of timber. It must be dearly under¬ 
stood that henceforth bad farming is a danger to the State, and that the 
waste of good land on game or games is inconsistent with patriotism. There 
will be plenty of room for game or golf in moderation, but too much game, 
or golf links carved out of fat land, make an inroad on the production of 
foodstuffs which can no longer be defended. Rabbits must be recognized 
to be what they are, a curse to both agriculture and forestry. There are 
localities where the rabbit defies extermination, but the effort to deal with 
the pest should never be intermitted. The theory in fact should be that 
rabbits are only to be tolerated in completdy enclosed spaces, where the 
ground is of such a nature that it can more advantageously be devoted 
to the production of rabbits than of any other foodstuffs. 

* " “ When all this has been explained to them, landowners andjEatmers 
shotdd be informed that they will be given reasonable opportunity ix> adjust 
themsdves to the new conditions. The s^cultural labourers being secur¬ 
ed their share of profits by the institution of a minimum wage, the land- 
owners and the farmers may be left to adjust their shares between them and 
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also to come to an agreement (which is essential) about the relaxation of 
covenants against the ploughing of grass land or of an}” others which tend 
to discourage good farming. We are satisfied that they wifi have no dif¬ 
ficulty in doing so much more satisfactorily than the State could for them. 

“ We entertain no doubt that landowners, farmers and agricultural 
labourers alike will realize the greatness of the trust reposed in them, that 
they will rejoice at the recognition of the fundamental importance of agri¬ 
culture to the national life, and that the5’ will do all, and more than all, 
that their country’’ demands of them. But we recognize that, when once 
the State has embarked on such a policy as we recommend, for the sake of 
the nation s safety, it can run no avoidable risk of its failure. Neither 
the idiosyncrasies nor the incapacity nor the lack of patriotism of indivi¬ 
duals x:an be allowed to interpose even a partial barrier to the success of a 
national policy. ” 


§ 4. New powers por ^he board op agricueturb. 

% 

We recommend that the Board of Agriculture (i) should be empow¬ 
ered temporarilj” to supersede the landowner in the management of the* 
estate for all purposes essential to agriculture. It should put the estate, 
or such portion of the estate as it might deem necessary (except the man¬ 
sion and the garden and park, if any, attached to the mansion), into the 
hands of a manager whose salary should be fixed by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and made a charge upon the estate. He shotdd have the same pow¬ 
ers in respect of the management of the agricultural land included in the 
estate as the owner had, and he should manage the estate es trustee for the 
owner. He should be a man of proved experience and capacity in the ma¬ 
nagement of an agricultural estate, and he should render a yearly report 
and statement of accounts to the owner and to the Board of Agriculture. 
The balance of income, if any, derived from the estate after the payment 
of the necessary outgoings should be remitted half-yearly to the owner by 
the Board of Agriculture. When once the management of an estate had 
been so taken over by the Board of Agriculture, it should retain 
that management for Jive years, unless within that period there had 
been a successor in title to the original owner, in which case the estate 
should be Iiuuded back to his management at the end of the current farming 
year, if he so desires it and is prepared to accept such liabilities as may 
have been incurred in coimection vrith it. If there had been no change of 
ownership within that period, the Board of Agriculture should be empow¬ 
ered to hand back the estate to the original owner at its termination if it 
was satisfied that the future management of the estate would be satisfac¬ 
tory. If it was not so satisfied, then it would continue to manage the estate 
for another quinquennial period, and so on from five years to five years, 

(x) Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for England and Wales; and for Scotland the 

Board of Agriculture, ScoUand. 
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until there had been a char fife of ownership. The owner should through¬ 
out be undisturbed in the exercise of sporting rights over the estate, sub¬ 
ject to the powc 3 of the iiii.nager of the C’-tate to prevent those spoiling 
lights beirg exciclscd in d nianucr cktriniciilal to agricultuie or fortslij. 
11 the owner of such an estate is unable or unwilling to develop it for the 
purpose of agricultural production, the Board of Agriculture should have 
the power to borrow from the Land Commissioners and to develop it for 
that purpose by the expenditure of capital, the charges for which (interest 
and sinking fund) should have priority over all existing charges on the land 
charged according to the jjrinciple embodied in the Improvement of Land 
Act, I^'()4. During the period of supersession the powder of the owner to 
make any fresh charges on the estate, or part of the estate, should be sus¬ 
pended, and the existing charges on it, whether by \way of nioitgage or of 
settlement, should be paid out of the proceeds of the land by the Board 
of Agriculture. 

“ Bor the guidance of all concerned it should be laid down that it shall 
be the duty of every landowmer so tc manage his estate, and that it shall 
be an implied condition in every lease or tenancy agreement, that *the te¬ 
nant of agricultural land shall cultivate the same according t) the approved 
practice of the best agriculture, with a view to the economic production in 
the inter&ts of the communitj" of the greatest amount of foodstuffs (for 
man or beast) of which the land, having regard to its quality and position, 
is reasonably capable. 

Where land is being hQ.dly farmed by a tenant who holds a lease, and 
who persists in farming badly after being duly warned of the ultimate con¬ 
sequences, the landowner may bring the case before the Board cf Agricul 
ture, at the same time giving formal notice of the action to the tenant. The 
Board should thereupon ask the local panel to appoint assessors resident in 
another countj” than that in which the farm is situated-to repoit upon ^ he 
faim, ard in due course should refer their report to the Review Committee. 
If, as the result of the unfavourable nature of the repoit in respect of the 
farming of the land, the Review Committee so recommended, then the 
Board of Agriculture should be empowered to call upon the landowner to 
give twelve months* notice to the tenant to quit, and that notice should 
have effect as if the tenant had held no lease, but w^as a tenant holding on a 
3’carh’' agreement. 

“ In the later part of our leport we shall deal with agricuHural orga- 
nizatiou in al^ its aspects, but it is advisable to state here that in our opi¬ 
nion the Agricultural Department in each county should, in carrying out 
the’duties described in this part, act in constant consultation with a Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Council or Board, which we hope may be formed so 
as to represent the progressive agricultural thought of the country and 
fulfilling analogous functions to those exercised by the German Agricultural 
Councir*{i). 


(1} See Middleton : The Recent Dcvcloxment o£ Genuan Agriculture 
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§ 5. Rural coTTAaus. 

• 

" The provision of good cottages for agricultural labourers with ample 
gardens attached to them was an urgent question before the war. We 
desire to impress upon His !\fejesty*s Government with the greatest em¬ 
phasis at our command that there can be no hope of a satisfactory develop¬ 
ment of agriculture as long as the demand for cottages remains unsatisfied. 
The provision of these cottages slioiild be taken in hand without a moment's 
avoidable dela^’' after the war. In another part of our report we shall 
deal with the improvement of the amenities of rural life, the reconstruction 
of stagnant villages, and the provision of an agricultural " ladder ” for the 
labourers by means of small holdings. We mention these subjects now lest 
it should be supposed that we consider that the interest of the labourer in a 
national agricultural policy is limited to the questions of wages and housing. 

" Our attention has been directed to the point that some amendment in 
the Se^ed I/Und Acts may be desirable to allow a share of the proceeds 
of the sale of ? portion of a settled estate, to be expended on improvements 
other than those specified in the existing Acts.” 

§ 6. Need for technical advice. 

** To bring about the changes in farming which we contemplate it will 
be necessary for the State, in addition to providing farmers with security 
against loss, to place at their disposal the best available scientific and 
practical advice. Indeed, it will be impossible to carry out the scheme 
(except with serious loss and wastage) unless it is accompanied by an im¬ 
portant devdopment of the facilities at present available in the United 
Kingdom for agricultural education, technical advice, and research. It will 
be necessary to insist on the importance of drainage, and to demonstrate 
•throughout the country the best means of c onverting grass land to arable, 
the best methods of manuring, and the best varieties of seed; and to carry 
out on a much more complete system than has hitherto been attempted 
demonstrations devised to show that increased production can be secured 
without loss of profit. These subjects are, however, of such impprtancc 
that vve are deferring their consideration until the later part of our report. " 


§ 7. Organization and administration of the departments 
OF agriculture. 

" Thefirstthingnecessaryafterthe war will betounitethe whole depart¬ 
ment of agriculture under one roof* Proper administration is quite impos¬ 
sible when a department is scattered into a dozen separate houses in h^ a 
dozen different streets. The minister in charge of the department should 
be styleA, as now. President of the Board of Agriculture, but his salary 
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and status should be raised to an equality with that of tlie President of the 
Board of Trade and the President of the lyocal Government Board. The 
staff must be increased and strengthened; especially it needs the infusion 
of a proper proj^rtion of Class i of the Civil Service; those members of 
the staff from whom expert, or at any rate practical, knowledge is required 
should be selected by a combination of the s5^tems of nomination and exa¬ 
mination ; the Pirst Division men, who enter through the Civil Service 
examination, should spend at least two out of the first five years of their 
service out of London ; it is in our opinion important that they should get 
an early insight into tlie working of agriculttiral administration, either on 
the provinciS staff of pie department or attached to the staff of local au¬ 
thorities. The provincial staff of the department requires reorganizing. 
Before the war the work of most of the provincial officers covered an im¬ 
possibly large area, but many fresh appointments have since been made in 
connection with the campaign for food production; in some cases officers 
may be made responsible for all the work of the Board in a given geo¬ 
graphical area ; in other cases the work of officers must be specialized. In 
this paragraph of our report we merdy indicate the fact that the staff of 
the department must be permanently expanded above its pre-war strength. 
In subsequent paragraphs we shall explain what the work is which in our 
opinion it should do. It may, however, be convenient in this place to draw 
attention to the fact that the work of other dq)artments of the State must 
affect the wdfare of the rural population and the state of agriculture. This 
is particularly true of the Board of Education, and of the Local Government 
Board in respect of the housing problem. It seems to us necessary that 
in dealing with rural housing the Local Government Board, and in dealing 
withdementary and secondary education in agricultural districts the Board 
of Education, should work in dose touch with the Board of Agriculture. 
The organization of the department in London must be remodelled in the 
light of experience and in consequence of its increased responsibilities. 
There is, however, one aspect of this reorganization to which we wish to 
draw special attention. It will certainly necessary to create a division 
charged with the management of all agricultural properties permanently or 
temporarily placed under the control of the Board of jft^iculture. But the 
President of the Board, in his capadty of a Commissioner of Woods and Fo¬ 
rests, is already responsible for the management of the agricultural proper¬ 
ties of the Crown. We think that it would be a good plan to amalgamate 
the agricultural side of the Office of Woods and Forests with the Manage¬ 
ment Division of the Board of Agriculture, and to put both sets of agricul¬ 
tural properties under the same control. 

As in Scotland, so in England and Wales, the War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees of the County Councils (i) should be rq)laced by statutory commit¬ 
tees, which, when constituted, should have powers of action independently 

(i) Since ibis paxagtapli 'was dxafted the Board of Agdculture has been empoweted under 
the Com PxodtiGtuin Act toauthoxizeapproved bodies to exetdse any of the powers of the 
Board under Part IV. of that Act, with a proviso that the bodies so authorized shall, in the 
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of the CouLty Councils, as in the case of the corresponding committees in 
Ireland arai of the Education Oomiiiittees in England. The^’ should be 
c<nnpose(l of men and women who are not members of the Ccuuty Councils 
as well as of menibcn of Ih^ County Councils, but in boifc cases alike it is 
essential to secure the services of persors with practical knowledge of agii- 
culture or some other branch of rural ccoi.omy, or representative of some 
special rural interest rather than of the differed t districts of the county. 
These Agricultural Connnittecs should abscib the woik cf the existing 
Small Holilii gs and Allctmerts, Contagious Diseases of Animals, and 
Agricultural Educatioi Ccmmlttecs (or Sub-Coiimiitteev«) of*the County 
Council, and of the Eive Stock Committees established by the Board of 
Agriculture ni various counties wdthin the last few 5’‘eais (all of which 
committees should be abolished), and they should iindeittke ether 
duties entrusted to them by parliament or delegated to them by the 
Board. A County Council should have the power to set up more than 
one Ag ieultiral*Committee within its area, and the Agricultural Coin- 
mitee should hg.ve power to foini District Sub-Committees. 

“ The Agricultuial Committees of Ei gland should elect tw'o represen¬ 
tatives from i.ach Coui.t5' Council area to serve on the English Xational 
Agricultuial Council, alrtadj’ suggested in this report. The President 
of the Board of Agriculture should nominate to it persons representative 
of all agricultural interests, so that, how’ever, the total number of noniir ate d 
members shall not exceed o^fe third of the council. The President and the 
Parliamei.tary Secrelap’* of the Board of Agriculture should be ex officio 
members. The council so composed should meet at least twice a year to 
discuss questions of agricultural poHcy brought before it by the presidei^t, 
or by anj" of its members on due notice given, and the president or, in his 
absence, the parliamentary secretary should preside over its meetings. 

There is already in existence a Welsh Agricultural Council which is 
not statutory but docs useful wwk. We recommerd that this council 
should continue to perform the fuiictions of a natkimtl agricultural council 
for \\ ales, and that it should be made a statutorj" body for the purpose of 
advising the Board of Agriculttire in rtgard to agricultural matters in Wales, 
to which the Boaid ma^*' delegate certain poweis and functioi s relating to 
local admixJstration. The council should consist as at presert of two mem¬ 
bers elated by each Agricultural Committee in Wales and Monmouth and 
the agricultural dfcj)artnierits of the tw o colleges, with i:ot more than twelve 
members nominated by the President of the Board of Agriculture. The 
President and the Parliameutaiy- Secretaiy^of the Board of Agriculture 
should be ex officio members, and the President or, in his absence, the Par¬ 
liamentary S€cretar5’ should preside over its meetings. All the local work 


fir<^tin‘;tancc,consi&t ot wlio.T.re actini; as mcm»Jtrs nl tlie County War AtjriculttiiXil 

Executive Cummittces. This eiiactemtut, thercfoie, provides a naluial liuk bclueen the 
Statutory Cummittees here recommeudeU uml those already in existence. See oui is^ue for 
December iiji 7 , page 7 b. 
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of the Board of Agnctiltore in Wales should be under the charge of a Prin¬ 
cipal Officer of the Board, who should be assisted by an adequate staff and 
have his headquarters and office at a centre in Wales convenient for North 
and South. 

" We recommend also that there should be established an Agricultural 
Committee for ]^gland and Wales, composed of the President and Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, eight members dected by 
the English Agricultural Council, two members dected by the Wdsh Agri¬ 
cultural Council, and three members appointed by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The committee should meet r^ularly evay quar¬ 
ter, and on spedal occasions when summoned. ^The president or, in his 
absence, the parliamentary secretary, should preside. It should deal with 
any business brought before it by the presidrait, but its members should be 
free to raise and discuss and pass resolutions on any subject of interest to 
agriculture or rural life in England or Wales. The proposed annual esti¬ 
mates should be laid before the committee and discussed by it bdore bdng 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, and when so laid they should be 
accompanied by a memorandum expressing the q|»nion of the committee 
upon them. All resolutions of the committee should be laid upon the table 
of both Houses of Parliameht if so directed by them. 

“The National Agricultural Councils for Scotland, England, and 
Wales, and the Agricultural Committees for Scotland and for En^and and 
Wales, should be appointed afresh after every general election of the 
county councils ; and the members sdeHed, whether by the county coun- 
f jls, or by the Presidents of the Boards of Agiimlture, or by the National 
Councils, should hold office until the next general declion of the county 
councils. 

“ If our recommendations are adopted there will'be in existence in the 
United Kit^dom four National Agricultural Councils, representing agri¬ 
culture in Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales. We surest that it 
would be of great advantage to agriculture if delegates from these councils, 
say, thirty for England and five for Wales, and ten each for Scotland and 
for Irdkind, were to meet in conference once a year. The confefbnce ^ould 
never be bdd two j’ears running in the same countiy, but in each country 
in turn, and the minister responsible to parliament for the ^riculture of 
the country in which the conference is held should act as its president for 
the occasion. An officer of one of the departments of agriculture should 
be permanent secretary of the conference, and reqionsible for the custody 
ot its records. We believe that the result of such conferences would be to 
diminish the chances of friction between the three departments, to encour-' 
age the 'pursuit of a common policy, and to inform public opinion of the 
specid difficulti.^ and needs of agriculture and of its magnitude and im¬ 
portance as an industry. 1 *“ It would be a great encouragement to agriculture 
if His Ifejesty the Enlg would gradoudy consent tp become peajnanent 
patron of the conference of the comtuned cbundls. ” 
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^ 8. liDUC^TION OF WOMI N 


" Before quitting the subject we have something special to about 
the education of women who can play a great part in the reconstruction of 
agriculture after the war and whose intellectual interest in country life 
must be surely aroused if we wish to secure an increased rural population. 
We hope that numbers of the women w*ho have been working on the land 
during the war will wish to remain in agricultural occupations and to 
avail themselves of the openings which will be presented to them in man}' 
branches of farming, such as dairying in its various forms, pig-breeding, 
and poultr}" keeping. We hope that ever}' possible encouragement will be 
given to women so disposed and that the agricultural colleges will see to it 
that their courses are made suitable to them, and that the posts of lecturers 
are as open to fully qualified women as to men. 

“ The subject "has already been fully dealt with in the report (1015) 
to the Board of Asrriculsure and Fisheries of the Agricultural Education 
Conference (Agricultural Education for Women), which did such a gieat Ser¬ 
vice in stimulating an interest in agricultural education. We desiie to ex¬ 
press our complete concurrence with the folloTving reflection extracted from 
paragraph 2 of the report; * It is between 14 and 16 years of age that so 
many of the girls bi ought up in rural districts at present lose touch of coun¬ 
try life. No matter what facilities for agricultural education may be offered 
to them later, these girls will have neither the taste nor the aptitude for it. 
This i.-* a matter for serious consideration in view of the fact that it is w'omen 
no bss than men w'ho are responsible for rural depopulation, and that 
there is no inducement in the form of higher w'ages which will tempt them 
to return.' The fact is that the local conditions w'hich have brought about 
rural depopulation, bad housing, low' wages, lack of prospects, affect wo¬ 
men even more than men, and that the influence of women might be exerted 
in the opposite direction if they had been taught to make more comfort¬ 
able hornet with les^ drudger}', and if they had the necessary knowledge to 
enable them to build up a social order in which the natural advantages of 
country life could be made to counterbalance the artificial attractions 
of the town." 


§ 9. Purchase or eand biee. 

‘'We recommend that the principles of the Purchase of Eand Bill 
should be adopted and an Act passed to give effect to it. We attach spe¬ 
cial imi)ortance to clause ii of the Bill, which prohibits sub division and 
sub-letting and we strongly advise that the piinciple of this clau'-c shotila 
form an int^ral part of any purchase scheme. ” 
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§ 10 . VHJ^AGB RECONSTRUCTION, INDUSTRIES, AND SOCIAI. M?E. 

“The intimate connection between a plentiftil supply of agricultural 
labour and an increase in the output of home-grown food—the primary 
object of our reference — was recognized in the early stages of our enquiry, 
and the recommendation with regard to farm wages contained in Part I. 
of our report was framed to meet the competition of other and better paid 
industries. But, in our opinion, the question is not merely one of wages; 
the conveniences and interests of town life ezsexdse an attraction uppn the 
young rural labourer which can only be met by offering counter attractions 
in the country districts; and no agricultural policy will be worth having 
which does not aim at a better devdoped social life in our villages, at the 
introduction of fresh industiie*s into the country districts, and at a large 
increase in the rural population. To this end an effort^ must be made to 
break through the btagnation in the life of too many villages by offering 
better opportunities for social intercourse and amusement, by arousing a 
stronger feeling of corporate existence and rr^nsibility, and by opening 
out improved prospects of advancement to the energetic and hard working. 
With the advance of education a desire for greater opportunities has ariseu 
among the more active and ambitious of the younger generation* causing 
them to covet the greater scope for their energies offered in urban districts. 
The proposals made under tWs head of our report^ are designed to l.^en 
the despondency of outlook sometimes associated with existing conditions 
and to provide a machinery, whichdoesnot at present exist, for the improve¬ 
ment of village life. 

“The difference between villages, even in the same neighbourhood, 
is often marked. Some seem to carry outward evidence of the prosperhy 
and happiness of their inhabitants, while the aspect of others, less fortunate, 
seems to indicate with equal plainness a dull and colourless outlook. 
In the former are seen smiling gardens, well cultivated and convenienily 
situated allotments, cottages^in good repair, village playgrounds, and 'so¬ 
cial clubs and reading rooms; in the latter, with land in abundance around, 
we find cottages possessing no gardens or insufficient gardens, huddled to¬ 
gether so as to reproduce some of the evils of town slums, and absence of all« 
the amenities of life, and allotments (i) so distant from the centre of the vil¬ 
lage as to be difficult of access and inconvenient for cultivation, the whole 
presenting an appearance indicative of the conditions prevailing therein. 
Enquiry will usu^y show that the difference is due to the fact that in one 
village a guiding spirit has exercised a sustained policy of development, 
based upon a dear perception of the requiremepts of the inhabitants and a 
study of the best means of providing for them, while the othei has been 
without these advantages. In this connection it has been pointed out that 
an examination of the maps of the Ordnance Survey reveals how lacking 

(i) Eor rural aUotmeuts in England see tiie article in onr issue for Fd[>rtia 3 y 19x8, 
page 155. 
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in system lias been the development of the ordinary village. In its midst, 
even adjoining th« village street, may be often found land let with large 
farms, which might better be used for housing or other public purposes, for 
providing garden®, cow pastures or allotments, or foi occupation with ad¬ 
jacent cottages. But it is no one’s business to take the lead in demanding 
a better scheme of use foi the land, nor does any ma^'hincry exist by which a 
reanangement could be car- ied out. An atmosphere of stagnation pi evails» 
and it is net surprising that the best men in such districts prefer to try tb^ir 
foitune in placts efiering greater scope for their ambition. The less effi¬ 
cient iipmain, and the deterioration in the rural worldng population, of which 
complaint is often made, becomes an accomplished fact. 

We ale of opinion that the machinery of the Palish Council, the Agri¬ 
cultural Committees of the County and the Board of Agriculture should 
be utilized for the purposes of village rcconstiuction, and that under pro¬ 
per conditions the necessary land shxuld be acquired b^" compulsory pow¬ 
ers if it cannot be acquired by voluntary agreement. If cottages are built 
or small holdings are created, we think that the inhabitants of the village 
should be given the option of tenanc3^ or ownership, tut tha**- ownei^diij) 
should not carry with it the power of subdivisicr or of utilization for a diffi-r- 
ent pui^se than that for wWch the house was built or the holding cieatcd 
The mone3 required for a scheme should be advanced out of public funds 
and repaid by the parish council and the parties benefited, following the 
exact analogy of a scheme under the Small Holdings and Allotment Act, 
1908 (i). 

We have been much impre^^sed with the value of the work done by 
the Rural League in establishing villages industries and of the Agricultural 
Organization Society in establishing women’s institutes {2) and we recom¬ 
mend that either the Agricultiiral Chganizatioii Societies in the three coun¬ 
tries or bome analogous body should receive distinct grants for these spe¬ 
cific purposes and that the task of fostering village industries and of form¬ 
ing women’s institutes should be entrusted to them undei the supervision 
and control of the respective departments of agriculture. ” 

(1) Ibid, rages 158-159- 

(2) See our issue for Mav igjy, page 17; and cf. (for Scotland) our issue for June 1918, 
pages 444-9- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OP AGRICULTURE. 


Origin oi^ ^hb Jnsh^tutb and Summary or thb Intbrnationax Treaty* 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern*' 
mehts. Fifty*eight governments are now adlherent to the Institute, 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Oommittee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned^ sliatl: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(&) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which ’may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 

COLI.ECT 1 VE FARMS IN THE PROVINCES OP PARMA, MODENA, ' 
MANTUA AND SICILY (i). 


In an article in onx issue for May we spoke of collective farms in Italy, 
and in particular of those constituted by the journeymen of Emilia, which 
have an organization most interesting in form and most provocative of 
discussion. In order to complete the information then given we supply 
some further data as to the collective farms in the provinces of Parma, Mo- 
(fena, Mantua and Sicily. 


§ I. This connscTivB ?arms in thb province of parma. 

t 

As we had occasion to notice in the artide already dted the chief aim 
the collective farms in this province is to combat unemployment, which 
the diminished amount of employment afforded of late years by public 
•orfcs has accentuated. All these co'-operative assodations are of somewhat 
jcent formation. Among the most effident of them is the C<H>perativa 
agricola of Si&sk which was founded in 1913 and recently published a re- 

(z) For tlie sources of ttus article, otiter than those mentioned in the text and the notes, 
see the sources cited in our issue for May ZRzS, page 366. 
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port on 1917 which is full of interesting data. This association cultivates 
altogether 359 biolche (i) of land held on lease of various owners. This 
enterprise yielded in 1917 produce of the value of 67,819.94 liras. Gross 
profits are represented by 25,757 liras as the revenue from live stock and 
2,907.59 liras as the revenue from various sources. Expenditure reached 
the total sum of 96,115,27 liras; 35,889.75 liras being spent on wages to 
members or journeymen workmen. The share of members was 25,053.11 
liras. We must also take into account 19,124.90 liras spent on manures 
and various material and 16,593.20 liras for rent. The other items of ex¬ 
penditure include works executed, taxes, rates, insurance premiums and 
losses. Net profits amounted to 369.06 liras. This sum is not considerable, 
but a large expenditure on labour and manure was necessary owing to the 
bad state of the land when it was taken over, and the crop of corn was poor 
owing to the unfavourable season. 

The yield of forage was about 1800 quintals, that is about 30 quintals 
per biolca of meadow. 

The advantages of collective farminginthe Parmesan district, as evinc¬ 
ed by this report, appear clearly if its results be compared with those 
obtained by individuals. Thus the co-operative association obtained five 
instead of four quintals of corn per biolca; it produced on an average ten 
as against seven quintals of maize, 30 as against 16 quintals of forage, 518 
as against about 200 quintals of grapes, and 290 as against 200 quintals 
of milk. 

As regards live stock, it possesses 103 as against 70 heads of live stock 
and derived thence a profit of 25,757 liras. The advantages of co-operation 
are yet more clear from the point of view of employment: nine engaged 
workmen and 20 persons receiving a share of profits supplied the associa¬ 
tion with 56,043 hours of journeymen's labour; whereas^when managed by 
individuals the land provided only some 10,000 hours of work to eight 
engaged workmen and seven persons receiving a share of profits. The so- 
dely has at present in hand the organization of institutions of thrift for the 
benefit of its members. 

. We will now examine the report of another co-operative association 
which has rapidly become important, and which, since it has a very capable 
manager, may be considered to be " the school and the experimental labo¬ 
ratory of agricultural co-operation in the Parmesan district. ” 

This is the Cooperaiiva agricola of Ipontanella. Its report is parti¬ 
cularly interesting when it deals with gross production and the amount of 
labour employed, for it shows that this society, like that previoudy men¬ 
tioned, has as regards these points made marked progress since individual 
management has been abandoned. 

Above all, the Villano property, which began to be co-operatively 
farmed on 11 November 1911, was added in 1917 to the Colmignola and 
Bdpiaso properties. Next November the society will have more than 

(i) The Panae^aa biolca is ia&ea to be approadxoately equal to M bectare, but a bectare 
MUy contains 3 H bioickc. 
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doubled the area it leases, for it will have added to it the Palazzo Ortalli, 
Casabrudata and Casella properties, of which the two former are situated 
iu the commune of Roccabianca and have and area of 310 biolche, while the 
lastnamedlies in the commune of SanSecondo andhasanarea of isHbiolche. 
Since the sodety, which now farms 300 hiolche, will thus soon take over fur¬ 
ther 448 biolche, it will become the farmer of 748 biolche or about 245 hec- 
tares. 

The following figures show the yield it has obtained from the lands it 
holds on lease* 


Bdpiano property: 90 Biolche =* about 27 hectares. 


Wheat. 

105.12 

quintals 

4.730.40 

liras 

Maize. 

184.20 

» 

6.815.20 

» 

Grapes. 

143.41 

» 

4.441.84 

» 

Milk.? . 

274.82 

» 

6.908.78 


Potatoes. 

30.56 

. )> • 

488.96 


Foiage (requisitioned) . 

78,50 

)> 

1,344.25 

» 

Wood for fad. 

. . • • 


480.00 


Various seeds. 

.... 


645.00 

» 


Colmigfwla property : 145 Biolche — about 45 hectares. 


Wheat. 

139.30 

quintals 

6.268.50 

liras 

Maize. 

218.34 


8.078.58 


Grapes.. 

261.92 

» 

6.286.08 

» 

Tomatoes. 

330.66 

» 

5.290.46 


Potatoes. 

75.33 

» 

1.205.76 

» 

Oats. 

22.26 

y> 

667.80 

» 

Seeds. 

9.70 

* » 

1.940.00 


Milk. 

320.00 

)> 

8.526.68 

» 

Forage (requisitioned) . 

176.10 

» 

2,877.62 

» 

Beans. 

6.11 

)> 

&7i,oo 


Wood for fuel. 

. . . - 


972.00 

» 



• 

67,638,81 


Gross profits from 

live stock .... 

38,337.88 


Various profits. . 

. . • . 


3,983.07 




Total. . . 

109,959.76 



Before the co-operative sodety took over these properties their yield, 
as discovered by detailed enquiry, was as follows: 
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Bclpimio property. Cohnign^ola property. 


Wheat .... 

62— quintals 

Wheat .... 

66 — 

quintals 

Maize .... 

60— » 

Maize .... 

90- 

» 

Grapes .... 

41 - » 

Grapes .... 

42-^ 

» 

Milk. 

no — » 

Tomatoes . . . 

350 

» 

Potatoes. . . 

3.80 » 

Potatoes . . . 

1.60 

)> 

Seeds .... 

2.60 » 

Oats ..... 

21— 

)) 


» 

Millr. 

102— 

» 


A simple comparaison between these and the pieoeding data brings 
into relief the importance of the results obtained by the co-operative me¬ 
thod of managing lands. comparison between the staff now working 
on these lands and that previously employed on them is no less interesting. 

On the Belpiano property two families which include four men formed 
the permanent staff. With very rare exceptions, no journeyman was ever 
employed. Under the management of the co-operative society four fe- 
mifies are established on the pfoperty and they comprise eight men who, 
with two hired men, form the permanent staff of the farm. In addition to 
this permanent staff there are nine women, and men are often engaged by 
the day, so that 1200 days of work are provided in the year altogether. 
the Colnugnola propoerty three families used to work. They comprised five 
men and very little labour was hired by the day. Under the co-operative 
system six families, established on the property, are its fixed staff, and la¬ 
bourers are hired by the day nearly all the year round and especially from 
spring to autumn. It may be reckoned with certainty that the labour now 
employed exceeds by 60 per centv that employed previously. 

Thus the society has not only obtained an increased yield but has also 
succeeded in giving occupation to a larger number of persons^ and by thus 
reducing unemployment has attained to its essential aim. 

The following is an account of its expenditure: 


Fixed staff.. . 12,318.00 liras 

Labour employed by the dh,y . 26,581.00 

Indemnities to fixedstaff for high cost of living 2,707.07 

Threshing and pressing. 3,476.15 

Manures, sulphur, sulphates. 5,461.10 

Forage. 3,19597 

Seeds bought for 1918. 621.00 

Pioogliii]^ and sowing in 1916 chargeable to . 

1917. 13,278.63 » 

Rent. 12,908.04 » 

General eiqienses. 26,883.16 » 

107,430.12 » 

Profits of the year. 2,529.74 » 
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We add some data as to the live sto(^ and its estimated value: 


Bdpiaiio property. 

NuLiber Value 


Covrs. 

. 13 

15,400 liras 

Bullocks .... 

. 4 

3.260 


Draught ozen. . 
Butchers’ oxeu . 

. 6 

9,220 

)) 


1,500 

)) 

Bull calves . . . 


600 

» 

Calves. 


250 

» 

Young asses . . 


300 



Colm^nola property. 



• 

Number 

Value 


Cows. 

. 18 

2i-,32o liras 

Draught oxen . . 

. 6 

10,000 

» 

Bullocks .... 

. 9 

3.960 


Calves. 

. 7 

1,000 


Bulls. 


1,900 

» 

Horses. 

. 6 

7,900 

» 

Sows. 

. 4 

3.500 



ViUano property. 



Heifers. 

• .. 9 

6,300 liras 

Bull calves . . . 


1,000 


Draught oxen , . 


3.130 

» 


Total. ... 93 

90.540 

>; 


Finafly we should recal that this co-operative society has neglected 
nothing which could be useful to agricultural labourers. Thus the fixed 
staff has obtained an indemnity to compensate for the high cost of living. 
Moreover the society has taken part in that regrouping of all agriculturS 
co-operative societies in the provincial federation which is today an accom¬ 
plished fact. It has adhered to the national federation of agricultural 
co-operative societies which is in course of organization and it is at present 
taking part in the foundation of an institution of thrift which is intended 
to improve the moral and material condition of its members. 

On 25 February 1917 the agricultural co-operative society of Soragna 
called Sempra Avanti (Ever Forward) acquired l^al form. It then had 
sixteen members and now has 64. It has a capital of 6,000 liras. It has 
taken on lease three properties having a total area of about 500 biolche 
or nearly 170 hectares. In order to take fhis land it had to apply for capi- 
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tal to tlie IstiUdo Nazianale di CredUo per la Cooperazione, to individuals 
and to local financial establishments. 

On 31 December 1917 there were on these three properties 91 
heads of cattle and six horses worth 89,030.45 liras. This represents, as 
markets are at present, not less than 150,000 liras. The value of the ma¬ 
chinery and the various implements and farming material reaches 33,796.65 
liras. 

From the data we have given, as from those we published in our May 
issue, it is evident that the movement for the establishment of collective 
farms in the province of Parma is making good progress, thanks to the 
activity, energy and enterprise of competent persons whose material is a 
population already well used to defence and labour organization and who 
can always depend on the Istituto Nazioncde di Credito per la Cooperazime 
for support and advice. 


§ 2. ThK COttECTlVEr^Y FARMS IN THE PROVINCE OfIiODENA. 

As regards the collectively held estates in the province of Modena, 
whether they have the form of colonies, leaseholds or freeholds, the follow¬ 
ing data have been collected by the Federazione Provincidle deUe Coopera^ 
live Agricole : 

The Agricidlwal Co-operaHve Society of San Lorenzo {San Prospero), — 
Constituted in 1911, this society has 25 members and has since 1913 held 
on lease of the Luppi religious foundation a property of no biolche (i). 
It was previoudy hdd in mitayc^e, provided very little employment and 
had a poor yield. Its condition is now much improved. The members 
of the society find work on it constantly. Wheat, maize, forage and vines 
are principally grown on it. 

The Agricidliirdl Cooperative Society of Sorbara {Bamporh). —Even 
before this society was legally constituted in 1915, the Lega-Braccianfi, a 
league of ioume3rmen workmen, had acquired some land in mitayage. The 
properties now hdd in m&ayage number six and have a total area of more 
than 200 biolche. Two of them are renowned for their production of the 
wild vines of Sorbara, The members number 98. Vines, wheat, maize, 
beetroot, tomatoes and potatoes are chiefly grown. The results obtained 
are so satisfactory that landowners ofier land to the league to be taken over 
in ntMayage, 

The Agricuttural Co-operaHve Society of Novi (Mirandola), —This so¬ 
ciety has 200 members and leases two properties. One of them measures 
163 biolche, and two thirds of its land Ke in the valley. Its chief crops are 
wheat, maize andluceme grass. The landis divided and sublet to members. 
The other property measures about 150 biolche. Producing conditions 
in general have markedly improved. 

The Agp:uUural Co-operative Society of Cibeno {Carpi). — This sodely 

(x) nbe Miodenese hiclca is of 3836.47 square metres. 
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leases a property of 40 biolche which belongs to the rdigious foundation of 
Carpi. Its members number nine and all of them are constantly occupied, 
on the property, the yield of which has increased by 30 per cent. The 
system of distributing the harvest is followed. 

The Agricultural Co-oferaiive Socidy of Bttdrione {Carpij. —Until 
1912 this society, which had legal form, farmed land held in’collective 
mitayage. Disputes within the society interrupted its activity, but some 
twenty members remained united andstill farmed the property which has an 
area of 140 Uolclie. Results have been so good that the society has been 
able to undertake every year at its own cost the works necessary for 
bringing the land into order. 

The Agricultu/ral Co-operative Society of Quartiroh [Carpi), — This 
society was fotmded in 1911 in which year it leased two properties from the 
Congregation of Charity of Carpi. This land measures 37 hectares. The 
members number 18. Production has been more than doubled: a yield 
of 80 quintals of grapes has become one of 250 quintals; a yield of 56 quin¬ 
tals of wheat one of 150 quintals. 

The Agricultural Co-operaUve Society of Limidi [SoUera), —This so¬ 
ciety, founded in 1911, has 34 members. It farms two properties, held in 
mitayage, and having a total area of 230 bklche. The jdeld has been in¬ 
creased by 30 per cent. Two hundred instead of 150 quintals of wheat 
have been obtained; 60 instead of 30 quintals of maize; 200 instead of 100 
quintals of grapes; and the production of forage has been doubled. Twenty 
heads of cattle are kept and 300 quintals of forage are for sale. 

The Agriculture^ Co-operative Society of QttarantoU [MirandoU), — 
This society groups 96 members, and has for ten years leased a property 
of 127 biokhe stocked with much live stock and all necessary implements. 
The members have shares of the crops which are especially tomatoes, maize 
and beans. As a model estate the large farm of about 900 biolche or nearly 
300 hectare's, called Da Falconiera, was bought in 1918. The work of pre¬ 
paring the land is in full swing, and in due season the necessary drainage 
and disposicions and everything necessary for intensive and continuous 
agriculture will be undertaken. The enterprise is a bold ona and is being 
watched with intere.t by all the local farmers. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Cividale [Mirandola), — After 
a long period of inertia this society, which h^s 27 members, was at last 
stimulated by the example of its neighbour at Quarantoli to enter into a 
contract of mitayage with regard to 300 biolche of land divided into six 
holdings. By the terms of the contract produce and expenses are equally 
shared by the landlord and the society, and the society also pays in cash a 
due called cortUatko which varies with the fertility of the land. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of SomgaUi (Soliera), —This 
society farms two holdings held in metayage and having a total area of 80 
biolche and leases a small holding of 10 biolche. The farming is collective. 
Produce is divided among the working members. Production has been 
increased by 40 per cent. The members number 54. ^ 

In this province, especially in its low-lying part, many other examples 
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are found of collective contracts for farming on the profit-sharing system, 
but we cannot deal with them because they are only oral. Most of these 
contracts are annual. 

We should notice finally that the rdigious foundations of the Modenese 
district generally look with favour upon the spread of this tendency to hand 
over lands to associations of cultivators, and encourage it. Moreover the 
numerous and firmly established funds and banks of the district grant ca¬ 
pital without difficulty at current rates to these societies, fof long terms 
if necessary. 


3. The coiabctive farms in the province of mantua. 

The organization of the collective farms in the district of Mantua, or 
at least of some of them, is very like that which we have described as exist¬ 
ing inf the districts of Reggio and Ravenna. Some have however a slightly 
different character because they are exclusively concerned with lands hdd 
by the system of collective metayage. In the case of the former we should 
note that the co-operative fanning of leasdiold lands was first undertaken 
by consumers' societies. At Bondeno di Gonzaga, Pecognaga, Suzzara and 
Moglia there are important consumers' co-operative societies, comprising 
all the journeymen-workmen enrolled in the leagues of defence, which have ► 
guaranteed one third of their capital. They have found occupation for 
someof their members on land which they hold on leases of three, nine and 
twelve years (i). The chief crops are wheat, maize, tomatoes and grapes. 
There is much live stock, especially stock giving milk, and amjde use is 
made of chemical manures. But the intensive agriculture practised by 
these co-operative societies has obliged them to borrow large sums in order 
to obtainttie capital necessary to building up their stock. Thus at the end 
of 1912 a society having a capital of 156,150 liras had a total debt 
of 213426 liras, 65,500 liras being due to credit institutions and 53,445 liras 
to individuals, while 60,211 liras had been lent by members in the form of 
deposits made on terms fixed by the society, and 34,270 liras were owed to 
latourers’ organizations. The considerable liability for interest, the high 
rents, repeated falls of hail, cattle disease and other causes made the 
early existence of these agricultural co-operative societies very uncertain. 

Other societies have followed a different method, that of taking land 
in mHayage. 'IQiey have thus avoided the^ necessity to pay rents too high 
for their means, or to obtain, when credit was hard to find, the capi-Sd 
they would need for farming entirdly on their own account. lu their case 
journeymen workmen have united in a league of defence and have super¬ 
seded families of n^yers^ taking over land on the terms on which the 
latter previoudy hdd it. The most important of these conditions impose 
an e<l^ sharing of the produce and profits of live stock between the 

(x) gee tlK papeisby Ftolessor A. Serpieriand Dr. O. Maxniixi oartssaes (hSotaUy SulUlin 
nf JSmvwwcc mnd Seeiei Ifiteltigenee) for September and November 19x3. 
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landowner and the nUtayefy and an equal sharing of expenses except the 
land-tax which is paid by the landowner only. The latter directs the 
farm and produces all the capital needed for it. The contract lasts for 
from three to twelve years. The leagues of defence which have undertalsen 
the cultivation of lands hire men with families to look after the live 
stock; but the members are called upon in turn to do all the rest of the 
work of the farm. 

The co-operative society of Bondeno di Gonzaga now farms 50 hectares 
of land on which are 70 heads of live stock; the co-operative society of Gab- 
biana 80 hectares on which are 85 heads of live stock; the co-operative 
society of Suzzara 60 hectares on which are 100 heads of live stock; 
that of Mantua 100 hectares. 


§ 4. Thb coi;i,bctivb barms in sicii,y. 

Collective farms represent one of the forms of co-operation most 
widely spread in Sicily, Professor Giovanni I/orenzoni, technical delegate 
for Sicily to the parliamentary enquiry into the condition of peasants in 
the southern provinces, explains its historical origin as follows (VoL VI, 
part IV, chap. V): 

Collective farms arose almost everywhere in the island as an outcome 
of the leagues of defence whose activily was particularly great in the lat¬ 
ter part of the nineteenth century. These leagues are made up of elements 
economically diverse, of small landowners, small leaseholders, settled la-" 
bourers [coloni) and day labourers. Such a composition mitigates their 
effectiveness; for while day labourers seek for a rise in wages, small owners 
and leasdxolders, who are sometimes obliged to hire labour by the day, 
cannot be favourable to it. The two classes are not therefore wholly will¬ 
ing to make common cause. Moreover when small leas^olders and 
coloni take land on lease or in meiayc^c they naturally seek to obtain 
it on the most advantageous terms possible; but this aim of theirs 
is of little importance to the journeymen who earn a living by hiring out 
their labour by the day and not hy taking land on lease or cultivating 
land which they hold by a cohno's contract. For all these reasons the 
activity of leagues so composed must lack sequence and harmony ; it must 
oscillate as one series of interests or another is necessarily sacrificed. Hence 
arises a necessity to find a new method of activity which will unite all the 
elements of the rural labouring population. ” 

There is however another circumstance which has favoured the 
development of collective farms, namdy the final growth of a conviction 
that the demand for higher wages must of necessity be limited by the 
productivity of the s^cultural enterprise asked to pay the* increase. 
For if wages pass a certain limit this enterprise must reduce the amount of 
labour it employs, and thus the peasants will obtain a higher rate of wages 
but a lessened number of days of employment and will lose* more than 
they gain. This is the reason that the leagues, while they did not abandon 
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their former aim, that of obtaioiug higher wages and more profitable 
agriculttiral contracts by means of resistance and strikes, began to 
complement these methods by taking a direct part in production, collec¬ 
tively. In other words the peasants, united in co-operative societies, 
became leaseholders 

The collective farms were thus formed, and may therefore be taken 
to be the result of a new conception, on the part of the peasants, of the 
economic struggle. “ They perceived that their former tactics did not 
suffice to lead them to victory Their new activity began soon after the 
period of the Jasci and was stimulated almost simultaneously by two op¬ 
posing parties, the Catholic party which founded the farm of C^tagirone 
and the socialist party which founded the farms of Corleone. Soon after¬ 
wards the Madre Terra of Castrogiovanni was founded, and later the farms 
of the province of Trapani. Since this time this method of farming has 
spread widely throughout Sicily. It has continued to attach, according 
to the method of foundation, to one of the two different political concep¬ 
tions which have given birth to it, the Catholic and the socialist conceptions. 

The Catholic co-operative societies are found to some extent every¬ 
where, but are particularly numerous in the provinces of Palermo, Caltani- 
setta and Girgenti where they are grouped about other Catholic social 
organizations, especially rural funds. The socialist co-operative societies 
are also much scattered. They centre mainly in Trapani and its drcon- 
dario, and Corleone and the neighbouring country which includes Piana 
del Greci, Castrogiovanni and Catania. 

The OathoUc and the socialist collective farming movements differ 
only in their fundamental political conceptions and not in the view they 
take of the dass struggle. As Professor Torenzoni remarks, “ collective 
farms must,for socialists,complete that defensiveactivitywhichis embodied 
in the leagues, and enable the agricultural proletariat tb rise from the 
status of wage-earners or of small coloni or leaseholders to that of free 
leaseholders, and this in the person not of isolated individuals but of the 
class as a whole. It is the emandpation of the dass which is desired: it 
must be set free from a usdess middleman who, to increase his profits, is 
naturally led to weigh upon the weakest. It is the partidpation of the 
dass in the benefits and the progress, possible only through collective 
organization, which is desired. 

** Therefore the aim should not be the mere constitution of various 
small farming businesses held together in a sodety only by the fact that 
they have taken a common lease of the lands they will cultivate separ¬ 
ately, There should be a tendency towards the formation of the single 
large farm of a sodety which will pay the wages of its members. In other 
words these members will be their own employees and eventually they 
will share the profits of the common enterprise. 

“ The sodalists bdieve that the realization of this ideal will bring 
about the emandpation of the peasant from the middleman and the recon¬ 
ciliation of the interests of all agricultural labourers, whether small lease- 
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holders, coloni or day-labourers ; for they conceive that all these cat^ories 
of men can be fused into one having common interests. 

“ The Catholic collective farming movement has aims less high. It 
is content to provide a uniting link between small leaseholders, and coloni 
or borgesi, enabling in particular the limitation of excessive competition 
among them, and saving at the same time the cost of a useless middleman. 
These collective farms ofEer the owner a profit equal to or greater than that 
he previously received from the middleman, and yet it is believed that 
they will always exact from the peasant less than did the middleman. 

They do not think of making their enterprise collective in form, but 
they propose that from its outset members shall cultivate for themsdves, 
in separate lots, the lands leased collectively. They do not however leave 
the members entirely to themselves when once the land has been divided 
and distributed, but they help them, or at least they have decided to help 
them, with credit and the purchase in common of manures, and machinery 
and in other ways, thus facilitating or completing the work of the culti¬ 
vator while they respect his absolute independence. 

“ The economic difference between socialists and Catholic collective 
farming is therefore large in theory; but in practice it is non existent, for 
it has hitherto been possible only partially to realize the ideals which in¬ 
spire the socialist co-operative societies. As regards their present consti-' 
tution and their practical economic activity these two forms of co-operative 
societies are mu^ alike. Both are, at bottom, agents which supersede 
the speculating middleman by the compact mass of the peasants. They 
eliminate him for the advantage of peasants; and also of landowners, for 
in order to obtain land the societies are ready, and are sometimes obliged 
by the pressure of competition, to offer more than did this middleman, 
the gabelloUo, while at they same time their guarantees for their payments 
are equal to his.'' 

There are no complete or recent statistics as to these societies. We 
reproduce data as to a small group of leaseholds in the province of Tra¬ 
pani, enrolled in the provincial federation which was constituted on 26 
April 1916: 

SUnation on 31 March 1918. 




Society 


Place 

Members 

Capital 

% 

. Beat 







I,itas 

BOectares 

X4nis 

z. 

Agric. Co-oper. Society (i) S. Marco (M. S Giuliano) 

x8i5 

1X6,44/ 

4,223 

200,756.96 

2. 

» 

» 

s 

Marsala. 

x8oo 

7o,6ox 

3,590 

X 63,019.x I 

3. 


u 

» 

(s) Pdceco. 

519 

57,198 

711 

38,854.80 

4. 


) 


Vita. 

113 

A 19,565 

665 

34,46740 

5. 

» 

» 

» 

(3) Ballotta (Trapani) * . 

166 

9,000 

250 

20,000.00 

6. 

B 

« 

» 

Galatafimi. 

x6o 

5,000 

250 

20,000.00 

7. 

» 

« 


Salaparuta . 

x8o* 

7,100 

600 

38,000.00 

8. 

» 

» 

» 

Salemi. 

200 

8,000 

700 

35,000.00 


(1) Obtained tile 3000 lira prize awarded by the Mmistry of Agticolture, Industry and 
Tradeinrgioandthe 1500 lira prize of the Cassa CeiUtale Vittorio Emmanueie of Palermo 
in 19x1. It bas on its land 1x5,000 vines and is organidnga ceUar society. 

(2) Owns real estate. 

(3) Has premises which it owns at Ballotta. 
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This federation proposes to give unity of aim and activity to the 
co-operative societies constituted in the province, preventing them from 
competingwitheachother when there is question of taking land on lease, 
maldng tenders for works to be executed or bujdng products or articles of 
consumption, and at the same time respecting their autonomy. 

The federation intends also itself to condude contracts of lease and 
tenders, directly, subsequently distributing to its member co-ope¬ 
rative societies the land to be cultivated and the works to be executed. 
It also proposes to buy, and if possible to manufacture, on behalf of the 
federated sodeties, agricultural machinery and implements, manures and 
other miscdlaneous artides, to set up stores where agricultural produce 
can be preserved and sold, to organize sales within the country and expor¬ 
tation abroad, to provide for the development of co-operation throughout 
the province, and to obtain from the public authorities laws and reforms 
protecting co-operative assodations and benefiting the agricultural la¬ 
bouring population and agriculture in general. 

The three following sodeties, which also bdong to this province, are 
not federated. 


Name 

Place 

Membets Capital 

Cash 

X^itda 

Rent 

— 

— 

— 

i;inis 

riias Hectares 

I4ias 

Societal Ai^raria Cotmaerc. S. ^Vlaxco pflonte) 

371 


I 4,*76 

1,740 

XOI,7224X 

Society Agricola. . ■ 

• Partanna . • . 

as* 

1,011,930 

5/165 

2 X 4 

zi, 94 X .20 

Z«ega Cattcdica .... 

. Camporeale . . 

21Z 

1,505,700 

7,779 

1,187 

27,700.00 


The last report of the Banco di Sicilia, as to the agricultural credit 
afforded in 1917, shows that the number of the intermediate bodies leasing 
land collectively in the island rose in that year from 37 to 40. We give, 
distributed among provinces, data as to the leases current on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1915. 


Ptovinoe 

Number 

of 

aodetiBS 

Atea hdd 
on 
learn 


— 

•mmm 

mmm 


Palermo. 

8 

2,042.3509 

hectares 

Catania . 

4 

2,098.9625 


Giigeati. 

6 

4.105.3059 

» 

Trapaiu. 

9 

II444.OI57 

» 

Caltanissetta. . . . 

13 

8.693.9518 

» 

T«tal . . 

. . 40 

28,284.5866 

hectares 


The quantity of land thus leased by these sodeties has diminished for 
it was previoudy 28,809.4854 hectares. 


(z) RmsUcofi^o e bHanuio ctmsantivo sul servtMto del crediio agrofio, eserdeio 1917. Consi^ 
^io generaU M Banco di Sicilia. Sessionc ordinaria del 1918. BBlermo, Giannitxapaiiz, 19x8. 
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§5. The resuets obtained. 

The results obtained by collective leases are various; the difiSculties 
in their way, both those which have been overcome and those which‘sub¬ 
sist, are numerous and sufficiently serious. 

The conversion of the labourers into farmers, effected by the agency 
of association, has procured for them, above all, a more exact knowledge 
of the means of agriculture, as regards both the cost and the productivity 
of these means. It has given birth arnor^ them to a more acctuate sense 
of their own responsibility. It has ensured to them, and especially to the 
labourers of Sicily who are still bound by some feudal customs, a greater 
freedom of thought and activity. 

The associated labourers have not always succeeded in obtaining for 
their work higher pay than that they received before collective leasing was 
initiated. But it is certain that in many districts this method of holding 
land has taken an effective part in reducing or suppressing unemployment 
and emigration, in that it has distributed the profits of farming among a 
larger number of persons. In many cases it has contributed to the reali¬ 
zation of true progress. 

Since the farming cultivators have an obvious interest in obtaining 
a higher yield, gross production has increased, in some cases almost doubled. 
It should however be noted that, on the other hand, a co-operative society 
must pay rent at a higher rate than the individual peasant, is sometimes 
obliged to pay large sums as interest on liabilities, disposes of little car 
pital, and cannot obtain credit at a privileged rate. 

In practice many shortcomings have been remedied. It is still 
however necessary to improve, as r^ards technique and book-keeping, 
the organization of this new method of farnnng land, and such is the aim 
set before itself by the Ufficio di Ispezione e AssisUnza per Cooperative 
Agricole which was formed by the Istituto Nazionale di Crediio per la 
Cooperazione. 

A wider diffusion of these characteristic and interesting associations 
will follow not only on the provisions of the decree of-20 September 1917, 
No. 1676, which we have already examined (i) and which gives labourers' 
co-operative societies facilities for leasing State lands, but also on the pro¬ 
visions of the decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1218 (2), which satisfies one of 
the oldest aspirations of Itahan agricultural societies, the "desire namely 
that land belonging to local institutions shall be granted tp them. This 
decree provides that lands admitting of cultivation and belonging to pro¬ 
vinces, communes and public charities can be granted on lease, at will, 
on recdving the prefect's authorization, to legally constituted agricultural 
co-operative societies. If the lease of such land be offered by auction 
these societies will have a preferential right to take it on the terms on which 

(x) See our issue for May 19x8, page 382. 

(2) See Gtazeka Uffickae del Rtgno d?IiaUa, No. 2x3, Rome^ 9 September 1918 
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it is offered. No such contracts may have a duration of more than nine 
years. With the approval of the authority responsible for the land in 
question, and after the advice of the Chamber of Agriculture has been taken, 
their duration may however be extended if an obligation to execute cer¬ 
tain works of improvement be imposed on the lessee society. Rent must 
be paid half-yearly and in advance, and the society must make a cautionary 
payment in cash to guarantee performance of all the obligations imposed 
by the contract. It may, if it so desire, make this payment in half-yearly 
instalments spread over a maximum period of three years to begin at the 
date of the contract. 

These two measures are indubitably the best proof that agricultural 
day-labourers are ready to assume the burdens of agricultural enterprise, 
and they are further a proof of the confidence which the government 
places in these organizations. 




MISCEt/I/AKEOUS INFORMATION RFJ^ATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

« 

THE ORGANIZATION OP THE FARMERS OP TIIE PRAIRIE PROVTNCRS. — The 
Grain Gromeii’ Guide, Winnipeg, 36 June 1918. 

Ihe great commercial organizations built up by t le farmers of t le 
prairie provinces in the lest twelve years are a proof that farmers are cap¬ 
able of united action. They are the United Grain Glowers, Limited, the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, and the trading depart¬ 
ment of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association, and they group 
more than 60000 farmer shareholders. They are working 6.i6 country 
elevators, two large public terminal elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur and two large private terminal elevators at the same points ; and 
they are marketing about a third of the total crop of these three great gram 
producing provinces. The I%itcd Grain Growers are also conducting a 
grain exporting business which has its headquarters at New York and was 
before the war one of the largest businesses of its kind on the American con¬ 
tinent. Tu'o of these faimers' oiganizations have undertaken the distribu¬ 
tion of farm machinery, lumber, flour, coal and many other commodities 
used on farms ; and in this department alone the annual yolume of business 
now represents a value of more than $7,000,000. A printing and publish¬ 
ing plant, worth $250,000, employs 153 people and publishes the most 
widely circulated farming paper in Canada. There are a large ofiSce build¬ 
ing, hundreds of coalshed" and flour warehouses ana several large machinery 
warehouses. Three thousand cailoacls of live stock are annually despatch- 
en ; there are a large flour and fodder warehouse on the Pacific coast and 
an inmense extent of timber in northern British Columbia ; and a land 
company sells and appraises land. These facts give a brief survey of the 
commercial activity of the organized farmer®. 

In carryng on their work the farmers' companies employ about 1,300 
persons. Their paid-up capital is nearly $3,000,000 and their reserve 
funds amount to $2,000,000 Their assets exceed $12,000,000 and since 
the outbreak of war they have piid more than $1,000,000 in cash as war 
taxes. 

Their first commercial enterprise wa® that of trading b grab. Se¬ 
venteen years ago the first Grab Growers' Association came bto existence 
as a protest agabst abuses b the grab trade, but the commercial Grab 
Growers' Grab Company was not founded until the summer of 1906. It 
became active b September ; and at the end of its first year of busbess it 
had handled 2,300,000 bushels of grab and made a profit of $790 on a paid- 
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up capital of nearly $ 12,000. It aroused the animosity of the commercial 
organizations, but nevertheless in its second year of business it handled 
3,000,000 bu^els. In 1912 this quantity had reached 27,000,000 bushels. 
In that year the company embarked on several new enterprises. The Ma^ 
nitoba govemement had secured 176 elevators in 1910 and had worked them 
for two seasons at a heavy loss. In 19x2 they were leased to the Grain , 
Growers’ Grain Company which moreover bought and constructed thirty 
elevators in Saskatchewan. It is now operating a total number of 199 
country elevators. In 1912 it also leased a terminal elevator at Fort Wil' 
Ham, having a capacity of 2,300,000 bushels, which it still works, and 
through which a quantity of grain varying from 11,000,000 to 28,000,000 
bushels has passed annually. 

In 1912 also it secured 300,000,000 square feet of timber in northern 
British Columbia on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. Owing 
to unfavourable conditions in the lumber trade the company became active 
in this sphere only in 1917 when it erected plant worth $ 250,000. 

Another new departure in 1912 was the opening of the company’s 
co-operative supply department wMch has steadily increased and developed 
and had an annual turnover of about $ 3,000,000 when the company amal¬ 
gamated. 

When the Grain Growers* Grain Company was founded the farmers 
intended that it should eventually handle their grain, placing it on the Eu¬ 
ropean market before it left their hands. The company therefore soon 
entered the exporting business, at first suffering losses which at the end of 
the business year 1913 amounted to more than $ coo ,000. Next year their 
exporting business was reorganized, the Grain Growers’ Export Company 
being founded. It japidly develop^ a very large business, exporting more 
than 43,000,000 bushels in its first year of activity. In the year which ended 
in August 1916 it exported 90,000,000 bushels, being thus one of the lar¬ 
gest exporting businesses on the American continent. Since 4 he United 
States have entered the war all the exporting organization of the company 
has been taken over by the Wheat Export Company and has worked in 
the service of the allied governments. 

To resume: the Grain Growers* Grain Company, founded in 1906, built 
up in eleven years an enormous business, united 20,000 shareholders, 
and made in twelve years profits amounting to nearly $2,000,000 which 
enabled an axumal destribution to the shareholders of 10 per cent, dividends, 
and very generous grants, amounting altogether to nearly $100,000, to 
the provincial associations in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and for 
educational work. 

The second of the b^ farmers* companies to undertake trading was the 
Saskatchewan 0 >-operative Elevator Company. It was incorporated as a 
fanners* company in 1910 when the, government agreed to advance 85 per 
cent, of the cost of constructing and buying its elevators. Its first eWator 
was opened in Z91X, and 46 of them were opened for the handling of that 
year’s crop, Tb^ix number increased annually, and the 1917 cm} was 
handled by the company in 261 elevatoxs. In X91Z-Z2 the company l^dl- 
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ed 3,250,000 bushels of grain, which quantity had increased in 1915-16 
to 43,000,000 budiels. The paid-up capital has giown steadily and is 
now nearly $1,000,000, while reserves amount to moie than $ 600,000 and 
the company’s total assets to nearly $1,500,000. Profits have amounted 
in six years of business to $1,500,000. 

In 1917 the company built at Port Arthur at a cost of $1,400,000 a 
modem public terminal elevator with a capacity, of 2,500,000 ^ushels 
which can be expanded to 10,000,000 bushels. In the same year it^began 
the erection at Port Arthur of a large private terminal elevator, connected 
with the public one. The private elevator will cost about $600,000 and 
will be ready for use on i November of this year. 

The company had 2,565 shareholders in its first year and now has more 
than 20,000 of them. It employs 475 persons 

The Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator, Limited, has headquart¬ 
ers at Calgary. It modelled itself on the Saskatchewan company and re¬ 
ceived practically the same assistance from the provincial government for 
the construction of its elevators. It was incorporated by Act of the pro¬ 
vincial legislature in 1913. At the end of its first year of activity it had 51 
lelevators, and this number increased year by year until in 1917 it bad 
reached 146. The paid-up capital of the company in its first year was more 
than $100,000 and at the end of 1917 more than $560,000, the subscribed 
capital being $1,240,000 and totd assets nearly $3,000,000. From the 
beginning the company worked in close connection with the Grain Growers' 
Grain Company, emplo3ring it as its selling agency. 

in its first year of business it handled 3,770,000 bushels of grain, in 
1915—tie year of the big crop—19,320,000 bushels. Its profits in fear 
years amounted to more than $570,000. In its first'year it marketed 141 
carloads of live stock, in igiT^it marketed 1,242 carloads. It carried on a 
business of co-operative supply, in the course of which it consigned more 
than 100 carloads of goods in 1913-14, and as many as 1,400 carloads, in 
addition to a quantity of farm machinery, in 1917. 

In September 1917 this company agreed to amalgamate with the Grain 
Growers' Grain Company and together they formed the United Grain 
Growers, Limited. 

Since the time of this amalgamation the United Company, has formed a 
lahd company, organizing under Dominion charter the United Grain 
Glowers' Securities Company, Limited. Ther system of selling farm lands 
in West Canada has long been subject to considerable abuses, and for this 
reason the United Grain Groweis decided to do business purely on a com¬ 
mission basis. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association, founded in 1900, was 
the pioneer of all organizations of this kind in West Canada. It decided 
to establish a central wholesale trading department' for the service of local 
associations only, in 1914, in which year the new department became active. 
In 1914 its sales were of the value of $302,000 and its profits amounted 
to about $9,000. In 1915 the corresponding sums were $850,000 and 
$15,000 ; in 1916 sales surpassed a million dollars and profits were more 
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than $15,000. In 1917 sales were $1,600,000 and profits nearly $36,000. 
In 1918 sales have increased by nearty 60 per cent, since last year 
Of the local associations of the Saskatchewan Grain Glowers* Asso¬ 
ciation 372 have been incorporated. The association has a total member¬ 
ship of 40,000. 


GRBAT BRITAIN AND IREIyAND.. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR KEPJPING AND BRKKDINCx RABBITS. 

The following memorandum, dated 5 July 1918, has been addressed 
to Horticultural Sub-Committees by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

** At the instance of the Food Production Department, some of the 
leading rabbit-breeders and keepers throughout the country have formed 
an association registered under the title of the National Utility Rabbit 
Association- The Association is established in premises at the Model Farm 
Neasden, Dondon, N. W., where it has formed a Central Breeding Station* 
and Stud Exchange, stocked with rabbits of the best breeds. 

I. Objects of tJie National tJtilUy Rabbit Association, —The primary 
object of the A^ociation is to build up as quickly as possible a large stock 
of the best utility rabbits. The rabbits from the Central Station will 
be sold at the lowest possible prices to district breeding-stations to be set 
up in different parts of the country. The district stations will in turn 
supply, at lowest possible prices, breeding-stock to smaller stations in vil¬ 
lages and towns. The ultimate object- of the Association is to provide, 
through these stations, rabbits for keeping .by private persons in town 
and country and thereby to increase largely during the next twelve months 
the supply of rabbits for food purposes. 

“ Each district breeding-station will be a loo-doe centre, and will be 
kept by a person who already has 50 rabbits and who is willing to keep 
at least 100 breeding does. The smaller breeding-stations will be 20-doe 
centres and will be kept by persons who undertake to maintain a stock of 
at least 20 breeding does. 

" The Department understand that already 300 persons have expressed 
their willingness to establish a xoo-doe centre. 

“ 3 - Advantages of Membership of and AjfUiation to, tJie Association : 

" (i.) Purchase of rabbits throughthe Association at lowest possible 

prices. 

“ (ii) Advice in procuring accessories and foodstuffs necessary for the 
keeping of rabbits. 

“ (iii) A share in' the work of the Association in promoting work of 
national utility. 

" (iv.) Expert advice on aU matters relating to thekeepingof rabbits. 

“ 3. County Organization, — It is suggested that the County Horti¬ 
cultural Sub-Committee should take the initiative in organizing the county 
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scheme, and the following proposals as to method are put forward by the 
Department with the object of assisting the Committee and ensuring a 
measure of uniformity in each county: — 

. “ At the request of the Department the Natjpnal Utility Rabbit Asso¬ 

ciation is preparing a list of persons in each county prepared to establish 
forthwith district breeding-stations (loo-doe centres). 

" The duties of the Superintendent of the loo-doe centre will be : — 
“ {a) To maintain not less than lOO breeding does and the necessary 
number of bucks. 

( 5 ) To sell at agreed prices to the Central Breeding Station or any 
other breeding centre afliKated to the Association a portion of his stock 
suitable foj: breeding. 

In the case of ped^ree stock the proportion available must vary from 
time to time, and the exact proportion to be disposed of must be a matter 
of conference between the Secretary of the Association and the owner of 
the station. 

" (c) To maintain the stud bucks supplied to him from the Central 
Breeding Station for the use of the breeding centres in his district. 

(i) Generally to assist the rabbit clubs in his district. 

(e) Each centre shall be self suppoiting. 

" Generally speaking it will be found that one district breeding-sta¬ 
tion will supply two or three Rural Districts, but that one station or even 
more will be required in each Urban District. 

“ The Horticultural Sub-Committee will probably desire to delegate 
the organization of rabbit-keeping in the neighbourhood of district breeding 
stations to its local (District or other) Committee. Committees which adopt 
this course will probably find it convenient to elect the keeper of the Dis¬ 
trict station as a member of their Committee. 

“ The Department consider that the best way in which the Horticul¬ 
tural Sub-Committee can assist the Association will be to secure as soon 
as possible, through their District and Village Committees, the formation 
of rabbit dubs in every village and small town in the county. 

" 4. Rabbit Clubs, —Wherever a number of persons desire to keep 
rabbits co-operatively, they should form a rabbit club and either establish 
a 20-doe centre or become assodated vrith such a centre already established 
in their immediate neighbourhood. All th^e dubs should aflBliate with 
the National Utility Rabbit Association. The fee for such afBliation for a 
dub of,20 members or any fraction thereof is 5s. per annum. Clubs of 
more than 20 members shall pay a fee of 5s. per annum for every 20 members 
or part thereof, a dub of 55 members will pay a fee of 15s. per annum. 
In addition, dubs may purchase shares at the rate of £i per share. The 
affiliation fee carries with it the right to enjoy the privileges attaching to 
affiliation with the Assodation which are set out in paragraph 2. 

*' Any person desirous of becoming a Vice-President of the Assodation 
may do so on payment of £io los, or a Life member on pajment of £5 5s. 
Anyone joining the Assodation as a member, Vice-President or Life mem- 
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ber will be entitled to purchase stock for breeding, together with such ma¬ 
terial as he may require, direct from the Central Breeding Station. 

Some time must elapse before keepers of 20-doe centres are in a 
position to provide rabl^ts required for keeping by members of their 
dub, but during this period, and subsequently when necessary, they will 
be entitled to apply to the loo-doe centre or the Central Breeding Station 
for a fair allocation of stock for this purpose. Similarly, a loo-doe centre 
short of stock will be supplied direct from the Central Breeding Station in 
lyondon, which will supply all the stock that may be required. It is im¬ 
portant that all rabbit clubs, both those already in existence and those to 
be formed, should affiliate with the National Utility Rabbit Assodation so 
that rabbit-breeding may be developed on national lines. • 

“ 5. Rabbit Club Rules, — Each rabbit dub ^ould be properly con¬ 
stituted with a Secretary and Treasurer and should have properly drawn- 
up rules. Adraftsetof rules will be sent from the Department for distri¬ 
bution to the subsidiary organizations of the Horticultural Sub-Committee. 
These are modd rules, and are only meant to serVe as a guide. New dubs 
may prefer to dter them to suit local requirements, but uniformity is very 
desirable. 

“ 6. Prices of Rabbits, —The National Utility Babbit Assodation has 
been registered under the Industrial and Provident Sodeties Acts, 1893 to 
1913, and trading transactions which it carries on are undertaken in the 
interests of members and affiliated sodeties, and not with the object of 
making profit. The policy of the Assodation with regard to prices is to 
bring the utility rabbit within the reach of every cottager and allotment 
holder, but it must be remembered that the prices of the finest pedigree 
stock, as distinguished from the utility stock, must always be higher. The 
Assodation wiU fix a list of prices of utility rabbits to be supplied from the 
Central Breeding Station to the loo-doe centres ; these prices will also rule 
for utility rabbits supjdied from the lOO-doe centres to the 20-doe centres. 

" 7. General Information, — All assodations should apply to the Food 
Production Department for pamphlets and leaflets on rabbit-keeping and 
breeding. ** 


SWEDEN. 


CO-OPBRATIVB DAIRIBS IN 19x6. •^Svertges officiella statistic: Mejerthantenng dt 1916 
m Kungl statistih cetUralbvfdn, Stockholm, 1918. 

Since 1890 brief statistics as to the production of dairies have appeared 
every five years in the series called “Publications of the Royal Admi- 
•nisf ration of Agriculture Since 1913 these statistics have been notably 
extended and modified. By a royal order every person in the dairy in¬ 
dustry must fumidi annual statistics as to his business. This material 
must be worked up and published by the Central Office of Statistics. 

The dairies are of four different kmds. Co-operative dairies ate asso- 
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ciations of milk producers for the utilization of their milk and sometimes 
also of milk supplied by others and for the sale of dairy produce for the com¬ 
mon profit of members. The dairies of the domains axe those which use 
milk derived exclusively or mainly from the proprietor's own farms. The 
jmrchasing dairies treat milk and cream bought from outside sources. In¬ 
termediate between these two latter categories are the purchasing daities 
of the domains which treat milk derived from the proprietor's byres, but 
also, and in greater proportion, milk bought elsewhere. These difterent 
sorts of dairies were distributed as follows in the country and in towns in 
1916: 



Country 

Towns 

Total 

Co-operative dailies. 

630 

39 • 

669 

Dairies of the domains .... 

266 

I 

267 

Purchasing daities of the domains. 

158 

3 

161 

Purchasing dairies. 

533 

68 

601 

Total in 1916. 

1.587 

III 

1,698 

» » 1915 . 

1.554 

109 

1.663 

^ » 1914. 

1.521 

106 

1.627 

» » 1913 ..*... 

1.537 

113 

1,650 


The number of suppliers of milk reached 103,318 ; and included 73,063 
suppliers of milk to the co-operative dairies and 30,255 suppliers to the 
other dairies. The staff of the dairies comprised 5,598 persons, namely 
2,414 men and 3,184 women. 

The quantity and value of the milk and cream supplied to the dairies 
are shown by the following figures: 


Hxlk Cieain 



Weight 

No. of 

Value 

Weight 

No. of 

Value 


• x,ooo kflogr. 

in crowns 

1,000 Idlogr. 

in founts 

Co-opaative dairies 

736,882 

98,003,282 

1.017 

797,902 

Other dairies . . . 

368,047 

30,994,786 

313 

239.563 

Total 19x6 . . 

1,124,929 

148,998,068 

1.330 

1.037465 

» 1915 • 

1,066,586 

122,247,065 

1.227 

910414 

» 1914 . . 

1,238,669 

112,745.732 

1.696 

1,082,800 

» 1913 • • 

1,274,108 

111,669,123 

3.198 

2,235.525 


The average price per kilogramme of milk was 12.9 ore in the cq-ope- 
rative and 13.9 ore in the other dairies- The price is lower in the co-ope¬ 
rative dairies because they often return skunmed milk and butter-ni^ 
to the supplkrs making no charge or a very small one. 
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Co-operative daines 

other dairies 

All dairies 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

iValue 


(zoookg.) 

(zooocr.} 

(zooohg.) 

(zooo cr.) 

(zoookg.) 

(zooo cr.) 

Ua^t mined milk sold. 

108,849 

X8,88i 

66,493 

11,249 

175,342 

30,130 

Cieam sold. 

6,788 

7.490 

4,488 

5,103 

11,276 

12,593 

Butter. 

21,979 

66.774 

6,266 

18,938 

28,245 

85,718 

Whey butter. 

19 

48 

102 

250 

I 2 I 

298 

Cheese. 

3.594 

5.515 

10,013 

16.894 

13.607 

22,409 

Derivatives ot milk ...... 

52 

56 

997 

%I,140 

1,049 

1,196 

Skimmed milk returned to sup¬ 
pliers \(ithout charge . . • . 

131.560 

2,236 

2,094 

38 

133.654 

8 J 874 

Skimmed m*lk sold to suppliers . 

306,926 

5.315 

75.559 

1.385 

388,485 

6,700 

Skimmed milk sold to others . 

81.934 

5.104 

49.847 

3.891 

131,801 

8,395 

Skimmed milk used to feed live 
stock. 

2,223 

38 

15,212 

423 

17.435 

461 

Buttermilk. 

31.404 

934 

11,622 

386 

43,026 

1.380 

Whey.. 

22,018 

i ™ 

89,367 

738 

111.385 

913 

Total . . . 

—- 

1 112,566 

— 

59,835 

— 

172,401 


Whole milk and cream, are directly sold in far less proportionate quanti¬ 
ties in co-operative than in other dairies. Of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk 
and cream, it may be said that 141.9 kilogrammes of milk and 8.8 kilo¬ 
grammes of cream are sold in co-operative dairies, and 179.1 kilogrammes 
of m ilk and 12.1 kilogiammes of cream in other dairies. La this respect 
there is also a marked difference between country and town dairies. To 
trade in milk is often the principal object of the latter so that they convert 
only a small pait of their supply. But the manufacture of dairy produce 
is che chief object of country dailies. The average price of a kilogramme of 
unskimmed milk was 17.3 ore in the co-operath’e and 16.9 ore in the other 
dairies. The difference between the average cost price and selling price 
of a kilogr amme of unskimmed milk, that is to say the dairy’s profit, was 
4.4 ore in the case of the co-operative and 3 ore in that of the other dailies. 

The manufacture of butter has had much more comparative import¬ 
ance in co-operative than in other dailies. In co-operative dairies 28.7 
kilog ramme s of butter have been made for every 1,000 kilogrammes of 
milk and cream received, in the other dairies only 16.9 kilogrammes. The 
manufacture of every kilogramme of butter absorbs on an aveiage 25.8 
kilogcammes of milk in co-operative and 26.1 kilogrammes in other dairies. 
To produce butter a total quantity of some 732 million Idlogtammes of but¬ 
ter has b^ used. The average price of a kilogramme of butter has been 
303 ore. 
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As regards cheeseniakiiig, 7,821,118 kilogrammes of rich cheese, 
4i57i»i37 kilogrammes of semi-rich cheese and 537,557 kilogrammes of 
cheese which is nQt rich have been produced, the prices being respectively 
193 ore, 140 ore and 100 ore a kilogramme. The co-operative dairies made 
4.5 kilogrammes of cheese for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk they re¬ 
ceived, the other dairies 29.4 kilogrammes. 

As regards tl^ir utilization of the skimmed milk there is an essential 
difterence between cp-operative and other dairies. The formei returned 
gratis 25.2 per cent, and sold at a low price 58.7 per cent, of their skimmed 
milk to the suppliers; the latter returned to them gratis only 1.5 per cent, 
and sold them 52.9 pei cent. Of the residue, the co-operative dairies sold 
15.7 per cent to the public and used 0.4 per cent, to feed live stock; the 
other dairies appropriating 34.9 and 10.7 per cent, to these respective pur¬ 
poses. The average price of a kilogramme of skimmed milk sold to the 
suppliers was 1.8 ore, of a kilogramme sold to the public 6.4 ore, of one sold 
to feed stock 2.6 ore. 

The total expenses of co-operative dairies amounted to 13,307,563 
crowns, or 17 crowns 35 ore for every 1,000 kilogrammes of *mrlk and cream 
they received. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE SWISS PEASANTS* UNION AND THE SWISS PEASANTS* SECRETARIAT IN 
Z917. — VingUdtne rapport amwel dc VXJmon smsse dis paysans et du Sectftatiat des pay- 
sans smsses, 19x7. Brougg, Secr^taiial des pay&ans siiisscs, 1918.8vo., 144 pp. 

At the beginning of 1917 the Swiss Peasants' ¥nion comprised the fol¬ 


lowing 28 sections: 

1. Swiss Society of Agriculture. 62,390 

2. Federation of Agricultural Societies of Romanic Swit¬ 

zerland . 25,678 

3. Ticinese Society of Agriculture .. 4*043 

4. Swiss Society oi Alpine Economy. i,00Q^ 

5. Federation of Agricultural Co-opeiative Societies of 

East Switzerland. 3 ^ 5*578 

6. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Sodetits of 

the Canton of Berne and neighbouring cantons . 20,000 

7. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Sodeties of 

Central Switzerland. 4,200 

8. Federation of Agricultural Co-opeiative Sodeties of 

North West Switzerland .. 6,000 

9. Zurich Federation of Agricultural Assodations and Syn¬ 

dicates . 5,700 

10. Agricultural Co-operative Society of Worb. 140 

11. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of Blown 

Cattle. .. 6,687 
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12. East Swiss Eederation of the Syndicates of Breeders 

of Brown Cattle... 2,496 

13. East Swiss Federation of the S3mdicates of Breeders 

of Red and White Cattle. 12,892 

14. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of 

Red and White Cattle. 1,200 

15. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of Black 

and White Cattle. 500 

16. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North East Switzerland. 13,900 

17. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North West Switzerland. 7»352 

18. Federation of Societies for Raising the Value of 

in Central Switzerland. 3,5oo 

19. Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of St. Gall . . 1,000 

20. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

Argoyia. 6,740 

21. Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of Thurgovia . 2,000 

22. Dairy Federation of Vaud and Frihtirg. 7>26g 

23. League of Peasants and Labourers of the Basle Country 1,000 

24. Federation of Argovian Peasants. 1,000 

25. Swiss Federation of Under-Foresters. 700 

26. Association of Horticulturist of Vaud. go 

27. Swiss Union of Agriculturists* Mills. 1,000 

28. Swiss Association of Concessionaries of Distilleries, . 680 


^ Total. . . 214,735 

^ The Swiss Peasants* Union is thus at present composed of 28 sections 
which have altogether 214,735 members. There has been an increase 
in the membership of 16,974 members since the preceding year. Many 
agriculturists belong to several associations and therefore duplication must 
be taken into account in considerii^ the total membership, but this none 
tjie less denotes a very satisfactory devdopment on the part of agricul¬ 
tural associations. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFEUCA. 

AGRICTOTURAi; CO-OPERATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. — Official Year Booh of the 
Union of South Africa, No. i, 1917, Pretoria, 1918. 

A general co-operative movement was initiated in Cape Colony in 
1905 when an Act was passed which authorized loans, not esceding the 
total sum of £150,000, to be made to farmers and viticulturists for the 
general purposes of s^culture. The government appointed an expert 
to otgamze the farmers, and in due course eighteen co-operative soci^* 
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ties, namely nine dairy companies and nine companies of wine pro¬ 
ducers, were established and were roistered as limited liability companies. 
In addition a few syndicates were formed for the purchase, with loans 
obtained from the government, of such requisites as fencing material, 
windmills and threshing machines to be used by the members of the 
syndicates in common. 

The hopes entertained of these various co-operative societies at their 
foundation have on the whole been disappointed. A few of the socie¬ 
ties are doing well and others are maintaining themselves with difficulty, 
but many have signally failed 

To supplement the article on agricultural co-operation in South 
Africa, outside Cape Colony, which appeared in our issue for June 1918 (i), 
we give some comparative figures for the whole of the Union which refer to 
the years from iqii to 1916 • 



19XZ 

X9X2 

i 

*913 

1 

1914 

19x5 

19x6 

Numbets of soaetus ....... 

30 

2Z 

21 

19 

18 

*9 

Membetship on 31 December . . . 
Prodtioe sold on behalf of tnembexa 


11,558 

I 2 ,X 59 

11,862 

10,648 

X9,6oz 

Maue (Na of bogs]. 

759.000 

879,000 

633452 

740.706 

9x9,891 

644.599 

Tobacco (lbs) 

1,34^076 

2,496,635 1 

i 3464,514 

2,000,000 

2,057,203 

*, 544,076 

Other goods (value) ...... 

£ X08/100 

£ 104,000 

£ 87434 

£ 90,746 

£ 207,039 

£ 76,159 

Valnc of machinery, etc, sold to 
members.. 

£ 142,000 

£ 187,000 

£ 193,684 

! 

£ 136,7x9 

£ 139.052 

£ 140,352 

Iioans fromTiand & Agncultural Bonk i 
Amotmt (mduding mtere8t)dueon 1 
31 December. ' 

S 207,244* 

£ 234,177 

£ 299.273 

£ 418,082 

£ 348.5*5 

£ 354.730 


(*} On 31 March 19x8 


(i) Pages 45:1-f 57 
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MISCEI,LA2?E0US IXFOMLiTION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IX \^ARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1917 (I). — Canadian Finance, 
Vol. IX, No. 13, Winnipeg, 3 July 1918. 

The report recently placed before the directors of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insurance Association da&sified as follows the losses on which indem¬ 
nities were paid in 1917: • 

On 134,499 acres from 5 to 10 per cent, of damage was sustained; 

^ 149*554 > II » 33Vi ® » » • » » 

» 84,793 0 » 34 » 66 Vs » » » '> » >' 

» 92,447 )' ^ 67 »lOQ . » » /> )i ') » 

The association received in 1917 some 5,000 claims covering 9353 
quarter sections. Only twenty claimants applied for a reinspection after 
the first decision on their claims, and these twenty cases were satisfactorily 
settled without appeal to arbitration. 

The total area in respect of which claims for indemnification of losses 
due to bail were lodged with the association in 1917 measured 665,399 acres. 
Inspection sh.^wed that Jii 204,016 acres or nearly one third of this area 
a loss of less than 5 per cent, had been incurred and no indemnity was 
therefqje due. 


UNITED STATES. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN MONTANA, —Session I,awb of the Eifteenth I,egisla- 
tive As«iembly ot Montana, Chapter 169. 

An Act passed on 14 March 1917 has oiganized insurance against hail 
in Montana. 

In the first place a State Board of Hail Insurance is created. It con¬ 
sists of the State Auditor and €X officio Commissioiier of Insurance, the 

(x) See oar issues for May, August and November 1917, and January May 19x8, 
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Commissioner of Agriculture and Publicity wbo is secretary of the Board, 
and three other members appointed by the governor from names submitted 
by the duly organized farmers’ societies having a membership throughout 
the State. This Board prepares a special form on which the purposes, 
scope and benefits of insurance agamst hail at the actual cost of the risk, 
as placed by this Act within the reach of all taxpayers, are explained in 
outline. Copies of this form are submitted by the County Assessor, 
when he makes the r^lai assessments of property, to each farmer 
in each county in the State wbo grows crops subject to injury by hail. 
Each faimer taxpayer indicates on the form he receives whether or not 
he wishes to become subject to the provisions of the Art. If such he his 
desire he fills in the form and files it in the ojBfice of the County Assessor no • 
later than i June, and thus he becomes liable to pay the tax on lands grow-* 
ing crops subject to injury or destruction by hail. This tax may not exceed 
60 cents an acre on lands sown with grain crop: or 25 cents an acre on land’^ 
sown with hay. 

The County Treasurer in each county in the State keeps all monies 
he collects for hail insurance in a separate fund called the Hail Insurajpce 
Fund, which he remits to the Stale Treasurer no later than 31 December 
of the year in which the monies are collected. The State Treasurer places 
all the monies he receives under this Act to the credit of a fund called the 
State Hail Insurance Fund, whence he makes payments on warrants drawn 
by the State Auditor by order of the State Board of Hail Insurance. If 
such warrants be presented and there be no money in the fund to pay them, 
they are registered and theieaftei bear interest a+ the rate of 4 per cent, 
per annum until called foi payment by the State Treasurer. 

The owners of lands worked by others under lease or contract choose 
as to whether or not these lands are subjected to taxation under this Act. 
The lessee may, if the landowner do not thus subject them, pay the tax for 
insurance against hail in cash, whereupon his crops receive the protection 
afforded by the Act. 

All losses by hail to crops insured under this Act are reported imme¬ 
diately by the owner of the crops, his agent or attorney, to the State Board 
of Hsil Bisurance, which requires the claimant to make a sworn state¬ 
ment as to the losses he has sustained, their causes and olher points of 
interest, on especially provided forms. 

The Board of County Commissioners of each county in which a tax 
for insurance against hail is levied appoints two appraisers, nominating 
them from a list submitted by the duly organized farmers* societies. These 
two appraisers, together with a third chosen and appointed by the State 
Board of Hail Insurance, appraise all losses by hail in the county and report 
their findings to the State Board of Hail Insurance, which examines and 
verifies the reports and fixes the amount of losses. 

• When a loss by hail to crops insured under this Act has been sustained 
and its amount determined, the State Board of Hail Insurance certifies 
the fact and ananges for compensation. For this object it asi^ertains as 
early in each year as is practicable the acreage under hay and grain and 
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subject to this Act on which the tax for insurance against hail has been le¬ 
vied. It thus discovers the total amount of such tax levied ; and it deducts 
thence lo per cent, to allow for omissions of pa3mient3 and costs of admi¬ 
nistration and appraisal, and then apportions the balance of tbe amount 
levied pro rata among all taxpayers subject to the Act who have incurred 
loss by hail, their losses having been estimated in the manner already de¬ 
scribed. The Board orders the State Auditor to issue warrants on the 
State Hail Insurance Fund as payment for such losses ; but such payment 
may not exceed $12 p?r acre in the case of grain and I5 per acre m the case 
of hay crops. 

Any taxpayer or association of taxpayers growing crops not specified 
in this Act, or other agiicultural or horticultural products subject to in¬ 
jury by hall, may agree to accept the provisions of this Act and become 
subject thereto. The Board may then classify his risks and levy suitable 
payments from him, whereupon he acquires a right to the benefits and pro¬ 
tection of insurance under the Act. 




Part III: Credit 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

RURAI, PROPERTY imD THE MO\ 7 EMENT OP SALES 
AND MORTGAGES. 


souRCSi : 

BsTADfSTiCA AGsfcoLA. z9I5‘Z9x 6. ]!ifixiisterio de Agricultnra de'la Repdblica Argentina. 
Buepos Ayres, Talleres giAfico*; del SrHiiisterio de Agriciiltora de la Naci-m, 1917 


§ !t. POPUI^ATION, RAH^WAYS, AND AGRICUI^TDRB. 

Whoever wishes to get an idea of the importance acquired by agricul¬ 
ture in Argentina, and of that which it is still susceptible of attaining, should 
take into consideration a few simple data which give a bird's eye view of 
forty years of obvious development. 

Tliis country has an area of 298,735,300 hectares. The population 
rose from 2,231,049 in 1872, to 3.158,434 in 1888, to 3.954.911 in 1895, 
and to 8,288,779 in 1915. The cultivated area still only amounted to 
24,361,980 hectares in 1915, but it must be noted that the figure for 1895 was 
4,892,004 hectares, 2459,120 hectares in 1888, and 580,008 hectares in 1872/ 
We thus see that the agricultural activity of the country has grown at a very 
rapid rate. And as the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture publishes side by side 
with the data for the cultivated area those for the development of railways, 
we can but follow this timely comparison which shows that the opening 
up of means of communication keeps pace with the development pf cultiva¬ 
tion. There also the figures speak clearly: in 1872 there were 864 kilo¬ 
metres of railroad ; in 1888 the figures rose to 7,645 kms., to 14,462 in 
1895, and to 34,782 kms. in 1915. In both cases the progress made is strik¬ 
ing, and when one reflects on the vast possibilities which still exist there 
one can but foresee that their realization will be sure and rapid. 

If it wene not outside of the scope of this study we could show on the 
basis of official figures, that each crop taken singly has progressed in this 
wise. Viewed from the standi)oint qf rural property the following facts 
deserve attention; during the crop year 1915-1916 6,465,000 hectares were 
under wheat, 1,597,000 hectares under flax, 1,009,000 hectares under oats. 
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and 3,697,850 hectares under maize. These four crops were grown on 
12,768,850 hectares, or 15.45 % of the total area of the countiy, and nearly 
50 % of the cultivate^ area. 


§ 2. Mode of occupation of the i^and and area of farms. 

As to the economic conditions under which cereals are raised the Mi- 
nistry of Agriculture only supplies data on the area harvested, amounting 
to 8,280,809 hectares, including wheat, flax, oats, barley, and millet crops. 
This accounts for one third of the cultivated area. For this area under 
the staple ciops information is available showing how it is divided be¬ 
tween farms worked under the direction of their owners and those worked 
by renters or mitayers. These data refer to 76,955 farms, worked by 23,546 
owners, 43,968 renters, and 9,441 mitayers, beii^ respectively 30.60 %, 
57.73 % and 12.27 % total. These percentages axe those which 

hold good for the country as a whole, but there axe regions in which they 
vary greatly. The variations may be shown by maximum and minimum 
figures. For instance the class of landowning farmers includes 20.90 % 
in the section north of the province of Buenos AyTes,^and 36.38 % in the 
province of Entre Rios; renters vary from 38.56 % in the section north of 
the pronnce of Buenos Ayres to 65 % in the Central Pampas; and 1 :he 
m&ayer class goes from 6.97 % in the southern and central section 
feroup i) of the Province of Buenos Ayres to 40.54 % in the northern sec¬ 
tion of that province. 

These figures refer to farms raising the staple crops mentioned which 
were harvested in 1914-1915. The 76,955 farms which come xinder this 
head are classified according to area as follows: 4,648 of less thm 10 hec¬ 
tares ; 14,364 from to to 25 hectares; 14,695 from 20 to 50 hectares; 16,160 
from 51 to TOO hectares ; 16,651 from loi to 200 hectares ; 6,324 from 201 
to 300 hectares ; 3,612 from 301 to 630 hectares; 355 from 651 to 1000 hec¬ 
tares; 146 of over 1000 hectares. We thus se^ that in 1914-1915 farms of 
from 10 to 200 hectares were by far the most numerous, representing in round 
figures 80 % of the total number of farms under consideration. Thesestati- 
stics also show that, as a whole, in 1914-15, there were 11,844 Dxore farms in 
this group than in 1910-1911. But closer examination will show that the 
maximum^was attained in 1912-1913 with 84,076 farms. Thus, when com¬ 
pared to that year, later figures show a tendency to decline, though since 
then the number of such farms has been slightly on the increase. Thus from 
76,212 to whichit had fallen in 1913-13, it increasedfor the year under consi¬ 
deration by 743 units. This decline from the higher number attained in 1912- 
1913 holds good only for the provinces of Buenos Ayres and Entre Rios. 
In the latter the number of these farms rose from 7,968 in 1910-1911 to 
12,420 in 1912-1913, since when it has steadily declined, falling to 11,335 
m 1914-1915. In the province of Buenos Ayres the 29,116 farms existing 
in 1910-11 rose to 33,350 in 1912-1913, and then declined progressively 
to 25,828 in 1914-1915, showing a diminution of 3,288 in a period of four 
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years. This phenomenon is explained if one consults the classification of the 
areas under faim belonging to this group Jduring the proceeding years (i). 
One then sees that in this province the number of farms the area of 
which did not exceed 650 hectares declined from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915, 
while those of 651 to 1,000 hectares increased. The tendency is therefore 
towards large estates. But as we shall see the province of Buenos Ayres 
is somewhat of an exception in this respect. As to the nature of the occu¬ 
pancy it would seem that the category of renters is the one which is most on 
the increase. 

But before examining the question of the sale of rural property it is 
interesting to consult complete statistics which take into consideration all 
such property existing in the country. The commendable initiative in 
this direction taken by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1915-16 enables us 
to a great extent to do so. We find in this publication i) a table 
showing the division of rural property in the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Cdrdoba, and Santa Fe for 1914 with data for 1911 as a term 
of comparison, and dealing with eleven categories of rural property accord¬ 
ing to area; 2) a table showing the rural property in the province of 
Entre Rfos in 1915 grouped according to the same classification, with the 
more” important data for 1905 ; 3) a table showing rural property in the 
province of Mendoza in 1914 with the situation in 1911, and in this case 
the figures for properties of from 10 to 25 hectaies are proceeded by 
thdse for properties of from i to 4 hectares, and from 5 to 9 hectares. As 
will be seen, these are groups of which the aheady considerable importance 
has gone on increasing, rising from 32 % to 45 % of the total. Each of 
these tables contains a column of percentage ratios indicating the varia¬ 
tions in plus or minus which have occurred for the several groups of proper¬ 
ties from 1911 to 1914, or from 1905 to 1915 according to provinces. Aglance 
at these five statements which we reproduce in two tables shows that 
the conclusions we came to concerning the farm lands under staple crops 
still hold good when applied to the whole of the landed property of the 
agriculturally most important section of the country. If other data were 
needed to confirm this opinion it would suffice to borrow the following from 
the statistics which we are considering: of the 76,953 farms under staple 
crops in 1914-1915, 73,583 were in the four provinces of Buenos Ayres, 
Cordoba, Santa Fe, and Entre Rfos, distributed respectively as follows: 
25,828 - 21,844 - 14,578 - 11,335- 


(i) See unde/ the title of the work indicated aq the ** ofticial source **, the years 1913-14, 
and 1914-15 of the same periodical publicalfon, Buenos Ayres, i9T4and 1916, which we constan¬ 
tly make use ot 
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Tabi^ II, — Division of rural property in the province of Mendoza, 
in 1911 and in 1914. 




Dividon 


No.^of propCTto 

Difference 


of property 


1914 

I9IX 

— 

* 


t— 


— 

— 

% 

from 

I to 

4 

hectares .... 

6,722 

5.093 

+ 32.0 

h 

5 » 

’ 9 

j) .... 

3,229 

2,224 

+ 45-2 

» 

10 » 

25 

» .... 

3.339 

2.198 

+ 51-9 

» 

26 » 

50 

» .... 

1.407 

938 

+ 50.0 

» 

51 » 

TOO 

» .... 

1,061 

632 

+ 67-9 

)' 

lOI » 

200 

)' .... 

680 

453 

+ 50,1 

» 

201 » 

300 

)) .... 

279 

168 

+ 66.1 


301 » 

650 

» .... 

363 

309 

+ 17-5 

» 

651 » 

1,250 

a .... 

202 

X58 

27,8 

» 

1251 » 

2,500 

fi .... 

154 

162 

- 4.9 

» 

2501 » 

5,000 

» .... 

II3 

115 

- x -7 

» 

5001 » 

10,000 

»(i) .... 

80 

50 

-1- 60.0 


over 10,000 

» f2) .... 

238 

X 37 

+ 73.7 




Totals . . . 

17,867 

12.647 

+ 41-3 


§ 3. SaIiH of BpRAI, PROPERTIES. 

The data given in the preceeding paragraph show at least the inten¬ 
sity of the movement taldng place in rural property in Argentina. New 
holdings arebeingformedeitherbytakingovernew lands from the national 
domain, or by dividing up or reuniting lands already under cultivation. All 
this entails a constant ebb and flow of contracts which it is interesting to 
note, both as showing new purchases from the national domain and as 
showing the degree of the instability of the rural population, more especially 
as the upshot of it all is an increase in the Reading crops and in the agri- 
coltural wealth of the country. As the data given by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture indicate the area of lands sold and their value year by year and 
.for five-year periods, one can see the fluctuations, if any. 

During the decade 1906-1915, 85,781,932 hectares of land were sold for 
2,741,060,335 pesos of national money, i, e. at an average price of 32 pesos 
per hectare. These figures refer to two five-year periods with an area of 
47,884,030 hectares sold for 1,222,316,912 pesos, i. e, at an average of 25 
pesos per hectare, for the period from 1906 to 1910, and 37,897,902 hectares 
sold for 1,518,734,423 pesos, or 40 pesos per hectare, for the period from 


(z) and (2). Hie increase in the ntiinber ot properties extending over more tban 5,000 
hectares is a result of the sale of State lauds and the subdivision ^of private properties 
conv^ed in lots of an area not less than 5,000 hectares. 
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1911 to 1915- Thus the area sold seems to have fallen on an average by 
2 million hectares a year, while the price per hectare has increased from one 
period to the other by 15 pesos. We shall see how this fluctuation is made 
up, by utilizing the data referring to the two points under discussion from 
1906 to 1915. This series will be rendered yet more striking by adding 
thereto the data for the two previous years, 1904 and 1905. 


T^bi^e III. — Area and value *of lands sold from 1904 to 1915. 


Year 

Area 

Total value 

Value 

per hectare 


hectares 

pesos min (x) 

pesos Bi/n 

1904 . 

11,038,299 

142,916,896 

13.95 

. 

16,290.947 

232,623453 

14.27 

1906. 

10.794,875 

205,650,306 

1905 

1907. 

7.527,935 

.117,336,976 

15.58 

1908. 

7,286,899 

215.794.1:35 

29.61 

1909. 

8.572,387 

264,510,900 

30.85 

1910 . 

1:3,701.934 

359.024,595 

26.19 

I9II . 

11,149,253 

396.837,383 

35-59 

1912 . 

8,559.248 

372.295.585 

43.49 

1913. 

6,636,237 

298,932.633 

45.04 

1914. 

5,672,510 

232,756.195 

• 41^03 

1915. 

5,880,654 ' 

217,921,627 

37.02 


These data are too clear to need qpmment. They show for each year 
considered the situation of the sale of lands foi the whole country. We 
went back twelve years in order to show the evolution which has given rise 
to the situation of 1915. This situation,to which we pay most attention, 
requires analysis for, as is known, the difierences from province to province 
in Argentina are very great. We therefore give the detailed figures for 1915 
for each province and territory. We shall thus also see the actual value 
of the farm lands in the different parts of the country. 

Thus, the average price of lands sold in 1915, which is 37.02 pesos, ac¬ 
quires its due s^nificance when we see that in certain districts the price is only 
1.9 peso, and in others i33pesos per hectare. The intermediate prices show 
that in the provinces or territories of Neuquen, La Bioja, Chubut, Jujuy, 
Santiago del Estero, Santa Cruz, Tieira del Jh^o, Bfo Negro, Formosa, 
Chaco, Msiones, Mendoza, San Juan the price of land is notably below the 
average value of cultivated land for the whole country. In the territories 
or provinces of San Luis, Central Pampas and Salta, the price of land comes 
much nearer to this average, whereas in the provinces of CDrrientes, Tucu- 
mkn, Entre Bfos, Cdrdoba, Santa Fe, and Buenos Ayres prices are much 
higher than the average, beii]^ in fact double and often quadruple. 


(i) National money. 
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T\bee IV. — Area mid price of lands sold in 1913 6v provinces 
and territories. 


Provinces 

Number 

Area 

Average 

area 

Total 

Average 

value 

Value 

per 

and 

of 

of 

of 

valiie 

per estate 

hectare 

territories 

estates 

lands sold 

estates sold 

pesos 

sold 

pesos 

sold 

hectares 

hectares 

m/n 

pesos m/n 

m/n 

— 

— 

■“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Buenos Avres . . 

2,158 

524,270 

242 

70,015,007 

32,444 

133 

Santa F6. 

1,622 

596,779 

367 

46,719,125 

28,803 

78 

C!rdoba. 

2,191 

43 ,796 

198 

32,189,246 

14,691 

73 

Entre Rios • > . * 


92,25s 

137 

6.477,505 

9,667 

71 

Corrientes . . . 

7 

2,036 

291 

87,331 

12,476 

42 

Tucoindn .... 

566 

44,556 

78 

3,123,938 

3,751 

47 

Mendoza .... 

948 

918,308 

968 

18,800,342 

19,831 

20 

San Juan .... 

120 

94,640 

788 

3,012,398 

16,769 

21 

San Euis . .«. 

498 

172,758 

346 

4,667,693 

9,372 

27 

Santiago del Estero 

266 

476,940 

1,703 

3 , 333,722 

12,532 

6.9 

Ea Rioja .... 

36 

74,930 

3,081 

343.673 

9,529 

4.5 

Salta. 

30 

101,571 

3,385 

3,298,462 

10^,948 

32 

Jiajuy. 

15 

40,091 

a ,673 

231,150 

14,743 

55 

Catamarca .... 

1S7 

271,955 

1,400 

534,493 

2,858 

1.9 

Central Pampas . 

594 

. 402,267 

677 

12,603,723 

21,316 

31 

Rio Negro .... 

128 

242,092 

1,891 

2,887,077 

22,555 

11.9' 

Neuqndn . . . 

56 

132,749 

2.370 

481,151 

5,507 

3.6 

Chaco. 

76 

88,191 

1,160 

1,762,139 

23.186 

19 

Misiones .... 

17 

11,018 

701 

226,578 

13,328 

19 

Formosa .... 

10 

2,371 

237 

36,481 

3,648 

15 

Chubut . 

151 

311,916 

2,108 

1,716,433 

11,367 

5 I 

Santa Crnz . . . 

55 

633,012 

11,508 

5 , 550,115 

100,911 

8.7 

Tierra del Fuego - 

17 

189,309 

11,135 

I,fi 35 ,i 35 

107,910 

9.7 

Andes. 

— 


• 

— 

— 


Totals . . . 

10,418 

5,880,654 

564 

217,921,627* 

20,916 

17.02 


We will also take into account, as advised by the statistics prepared 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, another factor in estimating the sales of 
rural estates, classifyii^ them according to area, and giving as a term of 
comparison the data on this head for 1914. 
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TabIiE V. — Number of farms sold, according to area. 






NuiBber of farms 

Total area 
hectares 

From 

Class of farm 

I to 25 hectares 

1915 

4,160 

19x4 

4,371 

1915 

40,286 

1914 

41,164 

» 

26 to 

50 

» 

i >389 

1,519 

52,685 

58.348 

n 

51 to 

xoo 

» 

1,392 

1,307 

107,895 

xoo,924 

D 

lOX to 

150 


634 

6x6 

■ 78,390 

76,691 

» 

15X to 

200 


503 

473 

90444 

84,521 

}) 

20X to 

250 

)) 

29X 

244 

65,090 

54,234 


251 to 

300 


250 

200 

68,307 

55.409 


301 to 

4OU 

» 

272 

274 

94.308 

96.579 


40X to 

500 

» 

179 

158 

81,852 

72.054 

A 

501 to 

xooo 

» 

464 

360 

321,260 

250,178 

» 

over 

1000 

/) 

884 

806 

4,879,867 

4,783,408 


• 

Totals , 

1 • • 

xo,4x8 

. 10,328 

5,880,634 

5,672,510 


We thus see that in 1915 90 more farms were sold than in 1914. This 
is an increase of no great import as in 19x3 the number of farms sold was 
10486 ; but it ^ould be noted that the number was only 9,873 hi X9X2. 
The total area was 8,559,248 hectares in 1912, 6,636,237 hectares in 19x3, 
5,672,510 hectares in 1914, and 5,880,654 hectares in X915. At first sight 
it would seem that the average area of lands sold had considerably declined, 
and this is confirmed by calculations, for we see that this average area 
was 876 hectares in 19x2, 632 hectares in 19x3, 549 hectares in 19x4, and 
564 hectares in 19x5. The fact is that, on the wsole, most of the farms sold 
are of smaller or average size, and the number of farms of more than 1,000 
hectares sold since 19x2 has been on the decline; in 19x2 the number of such 
sold was XX96. The thred last eateries have declined since that year 
by 343 units, while the number of units in the other cat^ories has 
increased by 888. 

Bat we should not be justified in concluding from this that a funda¬ 
mental change is taking place. The mimber of persons who own land is 
certainly growing; but it is none the less true that the number of vesj large 
estates is still so considerable that in 19x5 they accounted for a large 
portion of the cultivated area since those which charged hands during tlmt 
year repres^ted over 20 per cent. 

If we classify these estates according to their value we obtain a table 
of notable economic interest. The data we can give present conmd^rable 
variety and indade a scale of fourteen ascending values. 
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Table VI. — Sales in 1915 of rural properties classified according to value^ 


dass of property aceordmg 


Number of estates 


Value pesos m/n 



to value 



J 9 »S 

1914 

191S 

1914 

less than 


1,000 pesos 

1,722 

1.542 

816,469 

717.111 

from 

1,001 

to 

2,000 

P 

1,549 

1.523 

2,294,610 

2.243.589 , 

» 

2,001 

p 

5.000 

P 

2,036 

2.205 

7,262.739 

7.758,368 

)) 

5.001 

p 

10,000 

P 

1,671 

X.783 

12,645,611 

13447.390 

P 

10,001 

p 

20,000 

P 

T, 5 X 0 

1.388 

22,468,246 

20,589,648 

P 

20,001 

p 

30,000 

P 

710 

645 

17,890,966 

16.207,345 

P 

30,001 

}j 

40,000 

P 

417 

380 

14.877,969 

13.549.720 

P 

40,001 

)) 

50,000 

P 

226 

206 

10,328,617 

9.348.172 

P 

50,001 

p 

100,000 

P 

431 

460 

30,826,146 

32,790,316 

P 

100,001 

p 

153,000 

P 

127 

128 

15.899.854 

15,886,729 

P 

150,001 

)/ 

200,000 

P 

75 

82 

13.365.870 

14,283,769 

P 

200,001 

p 

500,000 

P 

121 

X33 

37.439443 

41,819.745 

P 

500,001 

p 1,000,000 

P 

34 

31 

22.847,476 

22,580,382 


over 


1,000,000 

P 

8 


8.957.611 

21,644,223 




Totals . . 


10,637 

10.524 

217,921,627 

232.756.193 


In this classification of estates according to value, as in the classification 
according to area, we give as a term of comparison the data for 1914. As to 
the figures for the number of estates sold both in 1915 and in 1914 it will 
be noted that they do not fuUy correspond with those for the classification 
according to area. Obviously this is only apparent in comparing the totals. 
We have: total number of estates sold in 1915 classified according to area 
X0418; total number of estates sold in 1915, classified according to their 
value, 10,637 » in 1914 according to area, 10,328; total in 1914 
according to value, 10,524. There is no mistake in this. The 
study of the ofiScial statistics for 1913-14 show^ that it may happen 
that a certain number of estates do not appear in the statistics on area 
and appear in the statistics on value. The aq)ect under which the 
phenomenon of the sale of rural properties presents itself is not modified 
thereby; the statistics of estates dashed according to value only add to the 
accuracy of the others. The increase in the total number of estates 
sold in 1914 as compared with 1915 is seen to be 1x3 instead of 90 as was 
shown by the estates classified according to area. Sven if this variation 
of 23 units referred to the cat^ory of big estates, it would not alter the 
fact that the total area of lands sold in 1915 still exceeds that sold in 
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1914. 2 Tow the total value of these estates in 1915 is at least 14 million 
pesos less than in 1914. Therefore it was the less valuable estates for which, 
as a rule, the demand was highest. Indeed, we see that in 1915 estates 
valued up to 2,000 pesos exceeied by 206 the number for 19x4. On the 
other hand the number of estates valued from 2001 to 10,000 pesos declin¬ 
ed by 283. Then, the four cat^ories including estates 10,001 to 50,000 
pesos increased by 334. Finally, properties beloi^ing to the other cat^o- 
*ries, valued at from 50,001 to over one imllion pesos, have declined as fol¬ 
lows : from 50,001 to too.ooo pesos, 29 less ; from 100,001 to 150,000 pesos, 
one less; from 150,001 to 200,000 pesos, seven less; from 200,001 to 
500,000 pesos, twdve less; and over one million pesos, six less. 

.The category from 500,001 to r,000,000 pesos is the only exception to 
this decline as 34 such estates were sold in 1915 against 31 in 1914. If we 
go back to the statistics for 1912 we can see this tendency delineate itself 
clearly. In 1914 sales were effected of 1,342 estates valued at less than 1,000 
pesos, against 1401 in 1913 ; of 1,323 estates valued at from 1,001 pesos to 
2,000 pesos against 1450 in 1913; of 2,205 estates valued at from 2/x)l to 
5,000 pesos against 2,193 in 1913 ; of 1,785 estates valued at from 3,001 to 
10,000 pesos against 1,769 in 1913. On the other hand, in the same year,i,388 
sales were r^;istered of estates valued at from xo,ooi to 20,000 pesos, in¬ 
stead of 1429 in X913 ; of 643 estates valued at from 20,001 to 30,000 pesos 
instead of 726 in 19x3; of 206 estates valued at from 40,oox to 50,000 pesos 
instead of 258 in X913 ; of 460 estates valued at from 50 ,oox to xoo,ooo pe¬ 
sos instead of 543 in 19x3; of X28 estates valued at from xoo,oox to X 5 o,ooo 
pesos instead of 184 in 19x3; of 82 estates valued at from 150,001 to 200,000 
pesos instead of X 02 in X913; of X33 estates valued at from 200,001 to 500,000 
pesos instead of X 42 in X913; of 31 estates valued atfrom 50 o,ooxto one mil¬ 
lion pesos instead of 49 in X9r3; and of X4 estates valued ot over one million 
pesos instead of 23 in X913. On all estates of a value exceeding xo,oox .pe¬ 
sos the number of sales in 19x4 shows a decrease as compared to the figures 
for X9X3. The only exception to this rule is for estates belonging to the 
group valued at from 30,001 to 40,000 pesos, of which 380 were sold in 1914 
as compared to 376 in X9X3. The eateries which showed a decline in 
the number of sales in X913 as compared to X912 were those embracing es¬ 
tates valued at from 30,oox to over one million pesos. 

It is thus dear that during the four-year period X912-1913 there has 
been an ever growit^ demand for the less costly estates. 

These remarks are in conformity with the conclusions on this head to 
which statistics point. At least, it seems to us that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of Argentina wished to synthesise these tendencies by attributing 
special importance to rural properties sold of less than 300 hectares, and to 
those valued at less than 3,000 pesos. We reproduce these data in two ta¬ 
bles, inesorving the division by provinces and toritoiies, which is of im¬ 
portance more especially in the case of a matter of detail such as this is; 
and which, moreover, only confirms the deductions we had already drawn 
from more generalised data. 
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Tabj^E VII. — Sales of rural j)roj>erties of less than 300 hectares in 1915. 


Provinces 
and territories# 

Number 
of properties 

Area 

hectares 

Buenos Ayres. 

. . i,8ix 

107,185 

Santa Fe. 

• • 1.385 

119.129 

Cdrdoba . 

. . 1,904 

1x9.483 

Entre R£os. 

. . 598 

36.194 

Corrientes. 

. . 4 

200 

Tucuman. 

• • 543 

6.834 

Mendoza. 

• • 859 

15.963 

San Juan. 

. . to6 

4.522 

San Eufs. 

. . 419 

30,231 

Santiago del Bstero. . . 

• • X33 

10,700 

la. Rioja. 

. . 19 

2,647 

Salta.. 

. . 14 

1.359 

Jujuy. 

. . IX 

365 

Catamarca. 

• • X35 

4.302 

Central Pampas. 

. . 427 

29446 

Rfo Negro. 

. . 105 

5.797 

Neuquen.•. . . 

> . * 26 

223 

Chaco. 

. . 44 

3.014 

Misiones. 

. . x6 

9x8 

Formosa.*. 

9 

X .373 

Chubut . 

. • 51 

3,282 

Santa Cruz. 

. . — 

— 

Tima del Pu^c .... 

. . — 

— 

Totals . 

. . 8,619 

503.X67 


If we go back from 1915 to 1912 we find the following for the sales of 
rural properties of less tl^ 300 hectares: Number of properties in 19x4, 
8,729 ; in 1913, 8,860 ; and in 1912,7,737. Area of properties 471,083 hec¬ 
tares in X9X4; 497,693 hectares in X913 ; and 448,279 hectSXes in X9X2. If 
we take t^ average of the area of this group of lands sold during the four 
years under consideration we find: average area, 57 hectaresm xgiiz, 56 hec¬ 
tares in X913, 53 hectares in X914, and 58 hectares in 19x5. This ^ht 
fluctuation, sdter which conditions return pretty nearly to what they were 
'at the start, shows that we are considering a really wdl selected group of 
much significance, which allows of conclusions which com|dete what 
we said in paragraph I of this study on properties of horn xo to 200 
hectares. 
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Table Vllt. — Safes of rural properties valued at less than 5000 pesos min 

in 1915. 


Provinces and territories 

Number 
of pretties 

Value 
pesos tn/n 

Buenos Ayres. 

688 

2,016,968 

Santa T6. 

411 

1,217,758 

C6rdoba. 

1,316 

1,223,138 

Bntre Bfos. 

386 

863,548 

Coxrientes. 

3 

1,945 

Tucuman. 

515 

584,780 

Mendoza. 

471 

1,017,930 

San Juan. 

58 

136,756 

San Luis. 

383 

425,631 

Santiago del Bstero . . . 

163 

271,993 

I^a Rioja. 

21 

49,290 

Salta. 

166 

222,319 

Jujuy. 

35 

52,150 

Catamarca. 

169 

172,163 

Central Pampas . 

283 

621,746 

Rfo Negro. 

49 

105,684 

Neuqufe.. 

35 

58,555 

Chaco, . . '. 

, 42 

92,049 

Misiones. 

10 

21,280 

Formosa. 

6 

7,408 

Cbubut. 

77 

210)702 

Santa Cruz . 

— 

— 

Tiena del Puegc. 

— 

— 


Totals . . . 5,307 10,372,818 


The data fot the number of rural properties valued at less than 5,000 
pesos m/n sold during the four years which have served us as terms of com¬ 
parison are: 5,287 properties in 1914; 5,C42| in 1^3; 4,051 in 1912; their 
total TOlue amounted to 10,711,308 pesos in 1914; 10,532,723 pesos in 
1913; and 8,843,606 pesos in X912. That gives an average of 2,183 pesos 
per holding in 1912, of 2,088 pesos in 1913, of 2,026 pesos in 1914 and of 
1,954 pesos in 1915. As the value per hectare had increased that necessa¬ 
rily implies a reduction in the average area of the holdings sold. We 
are thus tnought by a difEerent reasoning to the same conclusion as before. 
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§ 4. Mortgage encumbrances on rurai, property in 1915. 

Another side of the conditions of rural property remains to be consi¬ 
dered, as we should obtain but an incomplete idea if we n^lected the data 
on rural morl^ages. In this field we wUl again follow the method of the 
Ministry of A^culture of Ai^entina and the data supplied us by its stati-. 
sties. Thus we will note first of all the mortgages placed on rural hold¬ 
ings during the ten years from 1906 to 1915, and then see what portion of 
this total belongs to each of the five-year periods 1906-1910 and 1911-1915. 
As a term of comparison we will note that the mortgages for the ten years 
1904-1913 were placed on 73,936,661 hectares for a value of 1,826,829.913 
pesos m/n, figures arrived at as follows: five year period 1904-1908, area 
mortgaged 34,443,192 hectares for 534.353.497 pesos m/n; five year period 

1909- 1913, area mortgaged 39493.469 hectares for 1,292476,416 pesos m/n. 
The mor^ages for the ten year period 1905-1914 were on 76,291,^3 
hectares for 2,034,900,587 pesos m/n, or: five year period 1905-1909, area 
mortgaged 34,356,708 hectares for 634,644,623 pesos m/n ; five year period 

1910- 1914, area mortgaged 41,935,1^ hectares for 1,400,255,964 pesos m/n. 
The mortgages for the ten year period 1906-1915 were against an area of 
75,373.152 hectares for 2,086,388,631 pesos m/n, *. e .: five year period 1906- 
1910, area mortgaged 34,368,281 hectares, for 751,974,633 pesos n/n; five 
year period 1911-1915, area mortgaged 41,004,871 hectares for 1,334413,998 
pesos m/n. 

The following table shows the figures for each year. 

Table IX. — Mortgage encumbrances on rurul properties from 1904 to 1905. 


Year 

Area znortgaged 
hectares 

Value 
pesos zn/n 

1904 .... 

. . . 6,252.277 

57.742.148 

1905 • - . • 

• . . 7.039.327 

77,810,140 

1906 .... 

. . . 6,229,550 • 

107,605,363 

1907 ... . 

. . • 7.346,982 

131,643,255 

1908 .... 

7,466,397 

136.772,362 

1909 ... . 

. . . 5.665.791 

158,416,336 

i9io .... 

. • • 7.559.561 

218,751,415 

1911 .... 

. . . 8,919,658 

281,137,532 

1912 .... 

. . . 10.515,712 

348,573.331 

1913 .... 

. . . 7.832.635 

275.958,857 

1914 .... 

. . . 8.107.519 

275.831.812 

i 9 Jt 5 .... 

. . . 5.529.357 

142,902445 
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We give below a table for 1915 showing the mortgages classified accord¬ 
ing to area and compared to the three previous years, 1912, 19133 1914. 
This is of special interest as 1912 seems to mark a maximum after which the 
areamortgagedandthesumspaiddeclineprogressivelyuntili9i5. It should 
be noted that 1912-1913 was the year with the largest number of farms under 
staple crops, which are those most suited for raising mortgage loans, as 
they afford tetter security than do lands put to other uses. 


TABpe X. — Rural mortgages classified acoording to area 
from 1912 to 1915. 


Class of Raim 

Number of Farms 

Area in hectares 

19x2 

Z9I3 

X914 

19x5 

1912 

1913 

1914 

• 

1915 

From I to 25 hectares 

1.296 

1-355 

1.559 

z.106 

14.346 

15.651 

17-540 

12.372 

» 26 tj) 50 » 

655 

668 

607 

533 

24.919 

25.41 z 

26.984 

20.266 

* 51 to 100 » 

728 

841 

878 

568 

57.886 

65.558 

66.563 

44.120 

» ioztox5o B 

386 

427 

474 

304 

, 47.732 

52.502 

57.623 

38.046 

» 151 to 200 B 

389 

342 

348 

301 

70,224 

60.787 

66.633 

53.292 

> 201 to250 B 

231 

ai8 

225 

z66 

52.X61 

48.434 

50.102 

37487 

B 251 to 300 B 

181 

171 

207 

147 

49.228 

47436 

57-201 

\ o . TO ^ 

B 3ozto40o B 

3 « 

305 

321 

185 

110.348 

107.560 

izz.492 

64,099 

B 4ozto5oo B 

191 

214 

210 

145 

86.226 

96.974 

94.884 

65.2x6 

B 50Z tozooo » 

586 

513 

486 

365 

423.846 

364.693 

346.281 

261443 

Over zooi » 

1.578 

989 

Z.X29 

709 

9.578.796 

5 . 947 - 6*9 

7.175.864 

4.892.432 

Totals . . . 

6-532 

6.043 

1 

1 

6.559 

4.531 

10.515.712 

6.832.635 

8.071.030 

5-529.357 


The greatest number of mortgages were taken out against holdings of 
fromito 25 hectares, yet, as is natural, this is the class which givfes the small¬ 
est mortgaged area. In the case of this category both these data increased 
continuously from 1912 to 1914, but in 1915 they fed below the figures for 
1912. This holds good for all categories of farms up to an area of 150 hec¬ 
tares, except for those of from 26 to 50 hectares, of which the number in 
1914 fell below that for 1912, although the area mortgaged was larger than 
at this latter date. The data for farms of from 151 to 250 hectares fall and 
rise alternately from one year to another but in such wise that the figures 
for 1915 are distinctly lower than those for 1912. The same .fluctuations 
occur for mortgaged farms of from 251 to 400 hectares, but the highest 
figures are those for 19x4. Mortgaged farms of from 401 to 500 hectares 
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are most numerous and show the largest area m 1913, after which year 
the figures decline until in 1915 they were below the level attained in 1912. 
The figures for farms of from 501 to rooo hectares reached their T ga^'miim in 
1912 and declined steadily until 1915. Those for mortgaged farms of over 
1001 hectares have fluctuated up and down as in the case of other catego¬ 
ries but always tending to a decline both in number and area. This leads 
us to note that the number of farms mortgaged has declined nearly 30 per 
cent., and the area mortgaged nearly 50 per cent. Thus the number of 
small farms mortgaged is increasing, while those on farms of more than 
300 hectares are declining. We should nbt forget that during this period 
the percentage of small farms in the country as a whole has been growing, 
so much so that it was logical to foresee the general conclusions to be drawn 
from the returns for the sales of farms and the mortgages which encumber 
them. 

Tabi#B XI. — RmtoI nmigagcs classified according to value of Farms from 

1912 to 1915. 


Farms classified 

by value 


27.0 of loans 


1 

Value in pesos m/n 


19X2 

19x3 

19*4 

1 

1915 

1 

19x2 

19x3 

X9X4 

19x5 

I<ess than 

1.000 pesos 

Z49 

92 

120 

134 

1 

X03.247I 

i i 

1 57.2961 

1 7MI7 

78.891 

Fn»ax.oox to 

2.000 


437 

53a 

708| 

0X9 j 

7x7.59* 

826.6071 

1 i.zz3.ox6| 

1 963.620 

* S.OOI to 

5.000 

• 1 

1 998 

1.200 1 

1 1.4251 

1 1.0761 

1 3.845446 

4.524.040 

1 5.313.254 

3.968.686 

a 5.001 to 

laooo 

B 

1.139 

1.243 

1.3X3* 

1 919 j 

j 9.024.834 

9.9144x3 

10.306^5331 7 29a862 

» 10.001 to 

aaooo 

B 

Z.148 

1.0391 

1 X.100| 

1 7531 

1 X7A47.7Z0 

x6.x38.232j 

1 x7.025.278 

1 11.354.920 

> 20 001 to 

30.000 

B 

630 

503 

508 

288 

1 x5.928.31x 

I3.X97.6 x 8^ 

' x3.20x.521 

1 7.390.823 

» 30.001 to 

40.000 

B 

393 

271 

268 

159 

x4.155.585 

9.838.634 

9.760.267 

1 5.75X.733 

> 40.00Z to 

50.000 

B 

307 

246 

267 

130 

14.429956 

11.570.5x6 

1a.542.853 

6.080.043 

S SOuOOltO 

Z00.000 

B 

705 

1 512 

I 489 

263 

53.44x.22ij 

j 37.844.166 

37.0z6.342 

19940.981 

> loaooi to 

150.000 

B 

250 

188 

178 1 

1 93 

3x.544.809 

23.779.900 

22.279.x28 

xx.656.9xo 

B 150.00X to 

200.000 

B 

146 

102 1 

1 X05 

71 

26 .x 75 /) 35 | 

28428.367 

18.56^936 

X2.2xazi8 

B 200.001 to 

500,000 

B 

267 

Z82 I 


! ** 

81.172.7xzl 

57.255x40 

51.612.63s 

3x.792.324 

B 5oaoox to iwooaooo 

B 

51 

1 361 



36.025.326^ 

25.297.790 

32.847.054 

X 4 . 93 A 8 a 7 

Over i.ooaooo 

B 

24 

17 

20 1 

! * 

44.x61.349 

57 . 286 . 048 | 

44.157.951 

1 

9.485.671 


Totals 

B 

6.632 

6.1631 

6717 

4.629^ 

348.573 3ix 

285.95B.857 

275 83I.822| 

x42.902.445 
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The study of rural mortgages according to the value of the farms shows 
the same phenomenon under a difiEerent form. The totals given above are 
somewhat higher than those in the previous table. This difference may be 
due to returns drawn up on a somewhat different method, or to the fact 
that some sections do not transmit their data to the registrar, but forward 
them subsequently to some other service, which utilizes them. As these 
differences from one year to another are inconsiderable, and keep within 
limits which are constant, the results cannot be considered to be invali¬ 
dated by an error which falsifies the aspect of things. 

From iqi2 to T915 there was a falling off in the number of mortgageson 
all classes of farms except those valued at from 1,001 to 5,000 pesos. Even 
if we lump together farms of less than 1,000 pesos, of from i,ooi to 2,000 
pesos, and of from 2,001 to 5,000 pesos, it will be seen that this group of 
farm mortgages included 245 units more in 1915 than in 19x2. All the farms 
of from 5,001 to I million pesos and more encumbered by mortgages were 
in 19x3 2,248 fewer than in 1912. And the number of mortgages declines 
as the value of the estates considered increases. A comparison of tables XI 
and Xn clearly shows that the relation between the area and price of 
small farms is not absolute in the case of general data for so vast a country, 
in which the value of land from one region to another may vary by from 
1.9 pesos to 133 pesos, as is shown by Table IV, This undoubtedly explains 
why in the matter of mortgage encumbrances : i) the number of farms of 
rdativdy small area has declined, while the number of farms of relatively 
small value has increased; 2) the number of estates of high value has decli¬ 
ned more than that of estates covering a large area. 

This, however, does not in the least detract fromthS importance, both 
for sales and mortgages, of farms of less than 300 hectares, and of those en¬ 
cumbered with mortgages for less than 5,000 pesos. 

Tables XTE and XIII show in this respect the special conditions of iHe 
several provinces. 
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Tabij 5 XII. — Mortgage encumbrances on farms of less than 300 hectares. 



Number of farms 

Aica — it^ hectares 


Provinces and territories 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Buenos A3n:es. . 

1.785 

1.432 

920 

137,026 

113.842 

75.198 

Santa F 4 . - . . 

354 

355 

408 

33,292 

32,464 

38,320 

C6rdoba .... 

476 

812 

628 

51.161 

79.035 

61,163 

Bntre Rios . . . 

415 

507 

249 

39,902 

51.491 

23,730 

Corrientes.... 

5 

I 

I 

641 

210 

19 

Tacamin .... 

105 

no 

88 

5,153 

3.623 

3.116 

Mendoza .... 

559 

798 

477 

20,527 

31.788 

15.470 

San Juan .... 

lo's 

102 

87 

4,898 

4.137 

5.590 

Sanl/ufs . . 

32 

71 

. 28 

3.522 

3,201 

2,486 

Santiago del Es- 
tero. 


32 

55 


1,966 

4.849 

La Rioja . . . 

— 

10 

I 

— 

336 

13 

Salta. 

6 

10 

3 

877 

• 1,172 

37 

Jajtiy. 

7 

13 

3 

596 

914 

430 

Catamarca , . . 

t6 

it 

9 

387 

177 

227 

CentralTampas . 

107 

107 

96 

10,830 

10,353 

11,388 

Rfo Negro , . . 

58 

41 

30 

5.856 

3484 

2,188 

Neuquen .... 

2 

2 

24 

24 

341 

293 

Chaco. 

8 

3 

13 

987 

247 

1.402 

Misiones .... 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— • 

239 

Formosa .... 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

240 

Chubut. 

I 

2 

3 

100 

150 

159 

Santa Cruz . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tierra del Fuego 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals • . . 

4,022 

4.421 

3.126 

315.779 

338.931 

246,197 


Total 1912 . . . 3,866 Total 1912 316496 
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TabIiE XIII. — Mortgage encmnhrances on farms for amounts smaller than 

5000 pesos mj^i 


Niunbei of faxms Amouot pes<s m/n 


Provxnces and territories 

rgi 3 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

*915 

— 

— 

— 

— 



fr— 

Buenos Ayres . . 

718 

625 

472 

2,220,661 

1,846,529 

1435.772 

Santa Be ... . 

132 

127 

179 

455.936 

423.228 

588,641 

C6rdoba .... 

185* 

445 

367 

625,464 

2,298,501 

1,026,565 

Bntre Rios . . . 

287 

357 

197 

757.095 

970.509 

485.957 

Corrientes. - . . 

3 

2 

I 

9,000 

7,808 

1,300 

Tucumin .... 

72 

72 

65 

165,918 

169,672 

116,711 

Mendoza .... 

205 

302 

240 

530,666 

876,935 

627,135 

San Juan.... 

49 

60 

56 

130,483 

158,818 

163,744 

Saa l/iifs .... 
Santiago del Bs- 

35 

56 

25 

94,328 

153,868 

59.861 

tero. 

— 

38 

26 

— 

99,983 

84,314 

La Rioja . . 

— 

4 

I 

— 

10,200 

3,000 

Salta. 

39 

58 

45 

99.625 

56,264 

99.750 

Jajuy.. 

14 

17 

17 

37.509 

47.848 

31,132 

Catamarca . . . 

12 

13 

12 

35,094 

39.863 

25,429 

Central Pampas . 

52 

55 

58 

168,424 

154,578 

153.374 

Rio N^o. . . . 

10 

14 

14 

40,140 

56,000 

38,377 

Neuqufin .... 

2 

r 

24 

3.600 

3.IT3 

18,069 

Chaco. 

5 

5 

13 

19,500 

16,200 

35.145 

Misiones. 

— 

— 

2 

— 

5.000 

5,000 

Formosa .... 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

5.000 

Chubut . 

4 

2 

4 

17.500 

8,500 

6.921 

Santa Cruz - . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tierra del Pu^o 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

1,824 

2.253 

1,829 

5,410,943 

7.498417 

5,011,197 


Total 1912 . . . 1,584 Total 1912 4,671.847 








MISCEI^lvANEOUS INFORMATION REI^ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


UNITED STATES. 

1. THE CaiEMT TRANSACTIONS OP THE PEDERAl, FARM BANKS. — The Ectmo- 
mie World, New York, 3 August 1918. 

A sta/tement publisbed by tbe Federal Farm Doan Board shoBrs that 
there was last Jane a marked reduclion in the applicaH.on3 to Farm Banks 
for loans: those received from the whole country numbered only 1,196 
and were for a total sum of $5,127,011. The loans approved in the same 
month numbered 2,516 and amounted to $6,793,527. 

From tbe date on which the Federal Farm Banks first became active 
in May 1917 until i July 1918 they granted and paid 48,297 loans amount¬ 
ing to $109,517,308. This sum was distributed as foEows among tbe 
twelve ban^: 


Federal Farm Bank of Amoimtl eat 

— 7 

Spokane. 17,000,555 

Sb. Paul. 16,205,000 

Omaka. 13,264.140 

Wichita. 12,292,700 

Houghton. 9,807,741 

New Orleans. 7,646,540 

Douisville . 6,704,106 

Berkeley. 6,698,400 

St. Douis. 7,172.172 

Columbia. 4,746,513 

Baltimore. 4,140,500 

Springfield. 3 , 851,505 


Total ... $ 109,517,308 

% 

* « 

3. THE I,IFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND RURAI, MORTGAGES. — American 
Underwriter, Vol. 2XIX, No. 6, June 1918. 

More than a year ago the Metroplitan Dife Insurance Company made 
its first loan secured by a rural mortgage, almost at the moment at which 
tbe gystem of federal farm loans was initiated. 
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In a report on this subject the company's vice-president, Mf. Robert 
I^ynn Cox, states that there are stUl a fair number of rural first mortgages 
which offer to the funds of insurance companies an investment at a satis¬ 
factory rate of interest. In the year just past several f ictors have however 
contributed to a lessening of the volume of mortgage business done. In the 
first place the extraordinary prosperity of American farmers, consequent 
on the high price of wheat, cotton, maize and pigs, has obliged certain firms 
which had large investments in agricultural real estate, and especially life 
insurance companies which have done business of this kind for many years, 
to receive the repayments of their creditors as rapidly as is consistent with 
the realization of 9 profit, by suffering the extinction of mortgages. 

In the space of twelve months the Metropolitan I<ife Insurance Com¬ 
pany has invested S 7,584,405 in rural mortgages. 


URTJGtTAY. 

1. A NEW I,AW AS TO THE CONSTITUTION OP AORICimTURAI, PI/EDGES. — Diofio 
oficial, No. 3650, Montevideo, 25 March 1918. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Representatives of the Republic of 
Uruguay have passed an Act determining the form which a contract consti¬ 
tuting an agricultural pledge, and able to have effect on implements used 
for tillage, may take. 

This Act is exceptionally important for it supplies an absolute necessity 
of Uruguayan agriculture. Cultivators of the soil and stockfarmers have 
long awaited it, for it gives them an easy instrument ol credit wherewith 
to develop agricultural production in Uruguay, a country in which it 
would be impossible to find the smallest fraction of land so poor that its 
value could not be realized. 

The constitution of the agricultural pledge will have a notable influ¬ 
ence on stockbreeders and keepers; and will thus be of profit to public 
economy, since stockfarming is one of the country’s chief sources of wealth. 
In this connection we need only recal the fact that the live stock of 
Uruguay annually represents a capital of some forty million pesos. 

The new expedient for obtaining rural credit thus opens up to Umguay 
fresh roads to agricultural production and to the conquest of uncultivated 
land, and gives the means to recoup themselves without additional 
expense fdr bad years, and to keep clear of the speculations of engrossers, 
to producers, small capitalists and lessees who have not much capital 
beyond the product of their labour and the elements which constitute and 
render possible that labour. 

The measure in question was one of such urgent necessity that the 
Bank of the Republic had long been obliged to grant agricultural credit 
within certain limits to arable and stockfarmers, especially such of them 
as owned no real estate on which loans to them could be secured and were 
therefore obliged to obtain money from the various institutions of credit 
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already in Ibt Republic. Only the iubtitution of agricultural pledges could 
facilitate the quest of fanners for capital aud at the same time facilitate 
the circulation ixx the market of large capital otherwise idle and valueless. 

The projected law as to agricultural plec^es was long and fully discuss¬ 
ed, from iot 6 onwards, by the Uruguayan parliament. The points most 
debated were the determination of the persons and bodies who might bor¬ 
row bj means of agricultural pledges having this especial form, and the 
organization of public offices which would give the widest publicity to cer¬ 
tificates and other deeds arising out of the new credit transactions. 

The law in question has reconciled two opposing tendencies evinced 
when the legitimate use of ayicultural pledges was discussed : one party 
would have extended their use, while another would rather have restricted 
It lest a general authonzation to individuals to make use of these pledges 
should injure unguaranteed personal ciedit. It has indeed been observed 
that if real estate be mortgaged and chattels be liable to be pledged, cre¬ 
ditors having no guarantees may find themselves at any time at a disad¬ 
vantage because the principle of law that a debtoi's pioperty constitutes 
the common secuiity of all his creditors may thus be falsified. Hence it 
is reccssary to limit pledging. * 

Having premised these considerations we will proceed to examine the 
terms of the new law. • 

A contract constituting an agricultural pledge and able to take effect 
on farming implements may concern only: i) live stock and its deriva¬ 
tives ; 2) chattels used on farms; 3) products of all kinds and qualities pro¬ 
duced in the fanning year in which the contract is drafted, whether growing 
crops, timber, minerals or the products of national industry ; 4) agricultural 
machines and implements; 5) implements used for industri^ or manua- 
labour. Pledges of this last sort may be constituted oxiXy in order to sei 
cure the payment of the value of the implements in question to the person 
selling them. 

Only the Bank of the Republic and the other institutions of credit of 
the same kind, commercial establishment keeping their books regularly 
and the rural funds will be able to undertake lending business of this kind. 

The interest on the sums advanced may not surpass 8 per cent, 
per annum and may be capitalized only by the year. Dealers selling the 
goods or articles specified will be allowed to lake advantage of this system 
of pledging to cover the sum a purchaser still owes them on the price of 
his purchase. 

Pledged goods will guarantee to the creditor the amount of bis logn, 
interest on it and any costs which may arise. 

In order to ^pledge real estate used by the owner of the pioperty of 
which it is part, when there are mortgages on this property, the consent 
of the mortgagee is necessary. 

The rights of the creditor to whom the pledge forms a security end 
two years after the pledge has been constituted unless it be renewed before 
the lapse of this period, so long as the right established in this matter by 
Article 1233 and the following articles of the Civil Code be not impugned. 
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The privilege of this same creditor extends to the damages paid on 
the pledged article because it is insured or by persons through whom it 
sufters depreciation» For as long as the contract constitutbg the pledge 
remains in force, the creditor may inspect the pledge and exact information as 
to its condition from the creditor from time to time. He may determine the 
form which the sale of live stock, fruit or other crops constituting part of 
the value of a pledge may take, and the times most profitable for these 
sales. *The law stipulates that the price of pledged goods shall in all cases 
be used to discharge part of the debt which the pledge secures. 

With respect to the debtor, the law establishes that Jie remains owner 
of the pledged agricultural property, and also of the implements which are 
held in the creditor's name. His obligations and civil liability will be 
regulated by Clause 13 of the second part of Book VI of the Civil Code. 

It is at present forbidden to make a contract for the constitution of 
an agricultural pledge which afiects property already thus pledged, unless 
when contracts already made are modified in ^eement with the creditor. 
No new contract may be made without the tonsent of the latter. The 
debtor may sell pledged crops and products derived from live stock in the 
most favourable season, but these goods must not pass to the purchaser 
until the sum due for them has been paid to the creditor, unless the latter 
consent to a different procedure in^hich case the fact must be noted on 
the back of the certificate of pledge. 

The debtor pledging agiicultural property may emancipate it at any 
time by paying to the bank nearest the place where it is situated, and to 
the account of the legal bearer of the certificate of pledge, the amount of 
the pledge and the accessory obligations adhering to it. He must also 
present the certificate of deposit for registration at the registry. 

The entry cancelling the constitution of the pledge must be made by 
the person to whom such ofiBlce belongs. The creditor must be duly noti¬ 
fied of an impending cancellation at the address mentioned in the contract, 
and will have ten days in which he is able to oppose the cancellation. 

. The penalty incurred by a debtor who abandons the property forming 
an agricultural pledge, thus depreciating the rights of the creditor, is im¬ 
prisonment for from two months to two years without prejudice to the 
liabilities imposed by common law on a depositary in cases of this kind, 
or to the incidence of the rights constituted in the pledge. If a debtor 
dispose of pledged property as though it were not pledged, or if he pledge 
goods belonging to others as though they were his, or pledge his own pledg¬ 
ed goods as though they were unpledged, be becomes liable to two years' 
imprisonment if the loss he inflicts do not succeed 10,000 pesos, and other¬ 
wise to from two to six years' imprisonment. 

Special provisions of the law regard the formalities to be observed in 
drawing up a contract of pledge. 

This contract must depend on a deed in writing, and will have effect 
as between the contracting parties and with respect to others only from 
the day on which it is entered in the registries of the departlnent in which 
the pledged object is situated. 
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Counter-signatures referring to contracts of this kind have no eftect, 
even as between the contracting parties. 

At Montevideo a contract of pledge will be made at the Rcgistij’; 
in the country special registers for contracts of this kind will be kept by 
the registrars of the departmental law courts and other pulDlic ofl&cials. 

The register is public. The fee for an entry is one peso whatever 
be the value of the loan guaranteed. The certificate is despatched gratis 
on paper bearing a 25 centesimos stamp. 

The pledge does not impugn a landowner's rights as regards an expired 
years’s lease, as regards produce or other goods constituting a customary 
rent, or as regards the usufruct of thepledged article, so long asthe relevant 
lease or contract have been entered in the appjopriate register before the 
contract of pledge. When once the entry has been verified the person 
responsible for registration will, at the request of either contracting party, 
draw up a certificate which shall include the names of the contractors, 
the amount of the loan and the date at which it falls due, the conditions 
on which it is granted, the nature and quantity of the pledged goods, their 
situation, the date of the entry, the name of the person to whom the certi¬ 
ficate is despatched, and all other details which the legal regulations may 
require. 

live sjock or the products of live stock are in question, the spe¬ 
cies, age, sex, mark and distinctive signs of the animal, or the quality 
weight and number of the products, must be noted in the certificate. 

The fees to be paid for this certificate may not exceed i % pesos. 

The cancellation of an entry may be obtained by a debtor at any time 
if he present the certificate of entry drawn up in favour of the creditor, 
endorsed with the latter’s receipt. This certificate will be kept in the ar¬ 
chives, and the cancellation will be noted in the margin opposite to the 
entry. 

The registrar of pledges must, within twenty-four hours of the produc¬ 
tion of the deeds constituting or extinguishing pledges, communicate with 
the local oflBice whicl^issues the ccitificatcs in order that the latter may 
note these deeds, and refrain on occasion, on pain of incurring the Itg^ 
penalties, from issuing policies on ox certificates conveying live stock or 
crops constituting unredeemed pledges. 

Whoever buys propertywon the evidence of instruments showing it to be 
unburdened by pledges, shall be exempt from all liability and protected 
from all creditors’ claims. 

The oflSce responsible for issuing certificates or policies must draw up, 
on demand and at the expense of the person interested, the certificate 
already mentioned which will be evidence of an entry in the registry. 

When once live stock and the derivatives of stockfaiming and culti¬ 
vation have been pledged, they may not be removed from the farm on which 
they were when they were pledged unless the r^strar testify to the fact 
that thfey have been removed and notify such fact to the creditor, the en¬ 
dorser and the person charged to execute the instrument. The violation 
of this clause, which must be inserted in the attestation, constitutes a fraud 
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or delinquency, as the case may be, and may draw down on the violator 
the penalties established by this law. 

If enjoyment of the benefits of r^stration be desired with r^ard to 
property belonging to several farms in different districts, an entry must 
be made in the r^istry of pledges of each of these districts. 

The entry which, as we have said, preserves the character of pledge 
for two years, expires automatically at the end of such period without 
prejudice to judicial actions in course. The entry may be cancelled at 
any moment at the debtor's request, if he present the certificate of pledge 
drawn up in the creditor's favour and endorsed by the last holder, this 
certificate having been entered in the archives at the competent ojfice, 
and having on it a note the fact that it has been cancdled. 

The certificate of agricultural pledge is transferable by endorsement. 
It must bear the date of the endorsement and the name, address and signa¬ 
ture of the endorser and the endorsee. 

All persons endorsing a certificate of agricultural pledge become col¬ 
lectively liable. The endorsee must cause the endorsement to be registered 
in the registry of pledges. 

The certificate of agricultural pledge constitutes an executive title 
making effective the privil^e on the pledge and, on occasion, on the amount 
of the insurance, and rendering the debtor and the endoiser liable fq?: the 
payment of the loan, interest and costs. A creditor must sue for payment 
before the magistrate at the commercial court or before the magistrate at 
the place fixed for payment. Failing the iatter he may sue where he likes, 
or before the magistrate of the place of the debtor's domicile or of the place 
where the pledged goods are situated. 

All the provisions of the Civil Code which may go counter to this law 
are abrogated. 

This law, published after a long period of expectancy, has been received 
with much satisfaction in all rural centres in Uruguay, for it will procure 
great advantages for ^iculture. It will solve one of the most important 
of economic problems. It will profit especially tl^pi small landowners to 
whom henceforth the road will lie open to the credit they need in order to 
farm their lands more scientifically and more intensively. 


2. THB DISTRIBUTION OF SEED TO AGRlCUnTORISTS. — Anuario esladi^ico de la 
Rsp&blica orienial del Uruguay, Year 1915, Book XXV. Montevideo, Tipograna Mo- 
dema de Francisco Ardnino, 19x7. 

The data published by the official commission for the distribution of 
seeds show the quantity of seeds distributed by this bony from 1911 to 
1914. Data of two kinds have been thought sufficient to indicate the re¬ 
sults obtained in these four years, namely the quantity of wheat seed dis¬ 
tributed, and the value of all the distributed seed which also included seed 
potatoes and maize, oats, lucerne grass and bean seed. The commission 
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distributed 116,340 Irilogramines of wheat seed in xgjj, 126,707 kilogram¬ 
mes in 1912,459,000 kilogrammes in 1913 and 411,961 kilogrammes in 1914. 
Thus except for a certain reduction between 1913 and 1914 the quantities 
distributed much increased, being more than tripled in four yesxs. The 
value of all the seed distributed was 5,292.75 pesos in 1911, 5,068.28 pesos 
in 1912, 23,580.45 pesos in 1913 and 31,284.15 pesos in 1914. We need 
only mote that this total value has almost been multiplied by five in the pe¬ 
riod considered in order to realize that the quantities of seed other than 
wheat distributed in these four years must aloo have increased. 

In 1915 this department suddenly assumed a larger development, 
the quantity of wheat distributed rising to 1,185,162 kilogrammes, or 
being nearly triple that distributed in 1914 and nearly ten times as large 
as that distributed in 1911. Its value was 89,384,85 pesos. The figures 
as to this year's distribution are so important that they are more detailed. 
We find that 58,560 kilogrammes of seed potatoes were distributed, 8,836 
kilogrammes of maize seed, 1,000 kilogrammes of oats seed, 30 kilogrammes 
of seed of lucerne grass, and 300 kilogrammes of bean seed. The total 
value of the seed distributed in this year 'was 95,329.62 pesos, including 
5,944.77 pesos for seed other than wheat seed. 

The data for 1915 clearly connect these di&lributions*with agritultural 
credit. It is stated that 1,644 farmers received seed from the commission, 
and that 442 paid for it in cash, while 336 received it on credit repayable 
to the bank at fixed terms and 609 on credit similarly repayable to the 
commission. 



Part !V: Agricultural Economy in General 


FRANCE. 

THE PLACING AND THE IMMIGRATION 
or AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 


source; 

Office national de la agricold : Placement et immigration de la main- 

<l*ceu\’Te agricole. {Rational uj AgnmlimalLabour: Placing and Immigration of AgrU 

ciUi^al Laboms ^ Pciris 

We have already dealt more than once with the National Office of 
Agricultural Labour and its activity (i) which is deployed chiefly through 
the medium of the departmental offices in the interior of the country and 
the immigration offices in the frontier departments. 

The National Office has just published the results of its work until 
the end of 1917 and we car therefore give more details as to this twofold 
organization. 

^ We would recal that since 1917 the National Office has been annexed 
to the Department of Agricultural Labour at the Ministry of Agriculture 
of which we spoke in October 1917. 

§ I- TheJwORKING OB THE DEPARTMBNTAI. OWiCES 
OB AGRlCUETtrRAI, I^BOUR. 

Before we begin our examination of the constitution and working of 
the departmental labour bureaux we must guard against a confusion which 
might easily arase. These bureaux are quite distinct from the so-caUed 
departmental commissions of agricultural labour, for while it is the object 
of the latter to distribute Slate labour the bureaux are exclusively concerned 
with civil laboui, whether French 01 foreign. 

Object. — It is the object of a departmental bureau : 

i) To place the unemployed of either sex who make application to 
it. Witih. this aim it collects farmers' offers of etaiployment and labourers’ 

(i) See our issues for July 1915 (Monthly Bullcfin Affricaltwvl Inielligence) and Be- 
bmary and Xovember x oi 6. * 
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demaBds. helps them to come to an understanding with eath other, and if 
necessary allows the actual hiring to take place on its premises. 

2) To place discharged and partially disabled soldiers who are fitted 
for agricultural work, and to co-ordinate the activity of the schools of re¬ 
education and the associatons which are concerned within the department 
with labourers of this class: 

3) To place tenant farmers, metayers, stewards and foremen. 

4) To seek out seasonal labour in the departments in which the de¬ 
mand for it is about to end. All the departmental bureaux maintain rela¬ 
tions with the National Office of Agricultural Labour. A ciiculation of labour 
among departments, in order to bring into late districts labourers set free 
from early districts, may thus be brought about. 

5) To appeal for foreign labour and to maintain constant relations 
with the stations and bureaux of immigration set up along the frontiers by 
the National Office. 

6) To disseminate among employers advice as to the manner of treat¬ 
ing immigrants according to their nationality — Portuguese, Spanish, Ita¬ 
lian or other — supplying knowledge as to their customs and preferences 
in the matter of food, lodging and otherwise, and explaining all legal and 
administrative formalities ccnnected with their emplo3rment. 

7) To act as intermediary aind representative in relation to public 
autorities where the application of laws and rules and their amendment 
are concerned. 

ConstiMwn. — In virtue of the law of 14 March 1904, the free employ - 
ment bureaux created by the trades S3mdicates, whether of workmen, or em¬ 
ployers or mixed, and all other legally constituted associations are not sub¬ 
jected to the necessity of obtaining any authorization for their activities. 
They are however obliged to deposit a preliminary declaration made at the 
mayoralty of the commune in which they are established. This declaration 
must be renewed every time the bureau changes its address. Every legally 
constituted association may take the initiative in creating a departmental 
bureau. The only condition which the National Office of Agricultural 
Labour imposes on the affiliation of a bureau is that it have truly ori- 
ginaced will the principal agricultural associations in the department and 
that the departmental director of agriculture belong to it ex o^io, thus pre¬ 
venting its management from having any partizan tendency. 

In order to facilitate the inauguration of the departmt?ntalbureaux and 
help their working, the National Office suppl’es them with intormation as 
to the possibility of finding labour in the various districts. The office pub¬ 
lishes a special paper. La Mai¥ird*<Eime Agricole, which is a* collection 
of all documents relative to the labour employed in agriculture. It procures 
printed matter, schemes for hiring labour abroad, etc., and awards to the 
most deserving officials of the departmental bureauxthe encouragement espe¬ 
cially provided by the National Society for the Protection of Agiiculturt 1 
Labour. 

Financid Resources, — The financial resources of a departmental bu¬ 
reau are the subsidies received from the agricultural societies, the Gener? 1 
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Council, etc., such subscriptions of individuals as may be attracted, and the 
contributions of employers which are determined by varying rules. 

The National Office of Agricultural Labour allots, naoreover, to the 
departmental bureaux subsidies proportionate to the labour they place. 

Finally, as the recruiting of foreign labour is often hindered by a 
fear on the part of employers that their costs for transport and various 
expenses will not be looked upon as complete losses and repaid to them, the 
National Office of Agncultural Labour places at the disposal of the depart¬ 
mental bureaux special advances which correspond to the expense of bring¬ 
ing the first contingents of immigrants to their place of employment. These 
advances are really short-term leans, bearing no interest, intended to make 
the movement attractive. 

The departmental bureaux'may, for their part, with a viewto providing 
for future activity, exact from the farmers when these remit theii demands 
for labourers a deposit of say 10 per cent, of anticipated costs, in addition 
to the amount of these costs. The fund made up of these deposits may 
form a resen^e from which damages wQl, if necessary, be paid to employers 
suffering from breaches of contract for which they are not responsible. 

Working. — For purposes of illustration we will examine the working 
of a bureau of average importance, that of the Hautes-Alpes at Gap. It 
is patronized by various agricultural societies in the department and its 
offices are In a building dependent on the Direction of Agiicultural Services. 
Ad official receives in the bureau offers of and requests for employment, 
both oral and written. Every week he inserts demands which have not 
been satisfied in the local press and often in the district press. From time 
to time he notifies mayoralties as to current offers and requests. He keeps 
in touch with the supervising commissioners at the railway-stations of the 
department and at the frontier, and thus he can divert the supply of 
floating labour. 

He sees that lists of refugees harboured in the department are commpni- 
catedto him and endeavoursto obtain employment for those of them who are 
workers on the land and all others of them who will undertake agricultural 
labour. He makes a census of men disabled in the war who enter the de¬ 
partment, informs them as to re-educational establishments, and is respons¬ 
ible for placing such of them as go onto the land. Li the holidays he 
places the labour of schoolchildren . 

Several bureaux, in particular that of the agricultural syndicate of 
Vaucluse, have had cause for gratitude in the fact that the trade papers and 
the daily ]M:ess have advertised their addresses and the nature of the ser¬ 
vices they render to labourers and employers. • 

Supplies of Labour Utilized. — As regards supplies of labour, that fur¬ 
nished by refugees and native agriculturists (foremen, mitayers and stewards) 
is not very ample. It has however been impossible to keep statistics exactly. 
The placug of 1,622 persons has been recorded in the bureau of the Paris 
district- Statistics as to the schoolchildren's labour furnished by the de¬ 
partmental bureaux have aiso been kept inexactly. The bureau of the 
Basses-Alpes states however that by its instrumentaxity boys from Nice 
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ar*d Marseilles and the school of agriculture at Antibes were usefully 
employed during the h^est. 

The only general supply of labour seems to be that constituted by im¬ 
migration. 

The recmting of foreign labour takes place either in Spain directly or 
in the immigration offices at the frontier. It is accomplished by delegates 
of the departmental bureaux iudirectly. They deposit duly prepared hiring 
contracts in the frontier bureat x dependent on the National Office of Agri¬ 
cultural Laboui, and these arepiesentedbythe agents of the bureaux to the 
labourers who are not already bound by signed contracts when they 
apply for the identificition card which allows them to travel on French 
soil. 

The bureau of I^ir-et-Cher speaks as follows of the reauiting of labour 
by means of recruit ng agents. “ In ordei that this recruiting may have some 
certainty of success it must be accomplished by well known agents as to 
whom it has been possible to make the most precise enquiries on the spot. 
In the case of labourers, it is equally needful to asceitain the agricultural 
character of the province whence they emanate. Basques and natives of 
Navarre are bom agriciilturists. Even although they have often passed 
through a workshop or mine, because they could not get more remunerative 
employment, they still take an interest in fieldwork 

This last observation is corroborated by the buieau of Vienne which 
stales that, A considerable proportion of the men placed in agriculture 
are*taken from the workmen who have been brought to Vienne by various 
factories and fadway companies, and have, for various motives, left such 
employment. This labour has been used by the farmers for tillage of all 
kinds, Bnd in winter for the felling and chopping of wood for fuel 

As to the relations between employers and immigrants, in spite of all 
the diffiailties encountered—irascible employers, sick workmen, workmen 
who refuse to be separated — the bureau of I/>ir-et-Cher has found that 
50 per ceut. of the immigrants have made a very useful contribution to 
fieldwork and work in vineyards, and this constitutes a real success. 

On the whole, taking into account ail the vexations sufiered, an ob¬ 
servation made by several bureaux is notable. It is stated that recruiting 
gave better results in 1917 than in 1916, a proof that practical experience 
has already borne fruit. 

One of the recognized methods for making a selection from the travell¬ 
ing labourers who offer themselves is, as the Agricultunsls' Syndicate of 
Ivoix-et-Cber notes, to insist that they pay for their journeys themselves. 
If employers have not more frequerlly attained to tlieir desiderata in the 
matter both of French and of foreign labour, it is, as the bureau of the Paris 
div‘‘trict remarks, because they nearly always turn to the bureaux as a last 
reecrt when they have already spent much time in niaking researches in 
their village and its neighbourhood, and have grown so impatient to find 
workmen without delay and at any cost, that they no longer practise selection. 
Moreover if wages have risen markedly in most districts, in others they are 
slow to reach a level proportionate to the cost of living. It is stated that 
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wages may be in one district double what they are in another similarly si¬ 
tuated : 10 francs are paid in the one where 5 francs are j)aid in the other. 
This explains many preferences of the labourers. Ttn I/oit-et-Cher the farm¬ 
ers who did not hesitate to give in summer 120 francs a month with 
board and lodging were able to keep their new staff and made on the whole 
a fair barg un. But farmers who attempted still to pay only 75, 80 or even 
go francs geueially saw their labourers leave them to go into the towns or 
the war factories. 

We should also note, as the Paris bureau has done, another factor which 
appreciably influences the relations between employers and labourers, 
namely the custom some employers adopt of giving spirits to their labourers. 
Young men have thus acquired drinking habits and become disorderly and 
cruel to animals. 

Bureaux of Agricultural and Other Labour. — The departmental bureaux 
of agricultural labour would have been yet more successful if all the Direc¬ 
tors of Agricultural Sendees had well understood their procedure and the 
necessity for them. But many directors were gained by the expedient of 
creating offices for rnjxed labour which placed man in industry, trade and 
agriculture. In this way some lost sight of the usefulness of a special plac¬ 
ing of agricultural labour, and others actually allowed their own function 
to be absorbed in that of the agencies placing industrial labour. Sometimes 
the mixed offices have disregarded a departmental bureau of agricultural 
labour m their vicinity and have not hesitated to place the agricultural la¬ 
bour which ought "to be the exclusive concern of the special agricultural 
agencies 

In other departments, notably In Eure-et-Doir, the agricultural syndi¬ 
cate was called upon to form a general departmental labour office.» This 
was to invert the previous mistake, that of making persons outside a particu¬ 
lar trade respoi sible for placing its labour when the market for labour in 
that trade was a matter of special knowledge. The agricultural syndicate 
in question wiseh’ refused to concern itself with the placing of laboureis 
in industiv’ and trade, for wh^ch it was unqualified. 

§ 2, The organization of the immigration of foreign xajbourers 
DTTRikg the w\r. 

HisioriiaL — On 20 Apiil 1915 the National Office of Agricultural 
I^abour 'summoned to Toulouse the representatives ot the chief agricultural 
societies and the Directors of Agricultural Services of the South-West, in 
order to examine expedients for organizing, in the best interests of the 
country generall3^ the Spanish immigration, which was well established 
in the southern prordnees. 

In time of peace foreigners have free access to French soil, being re¬ 
quired only to make a declaration as to their place of residence. Since the 
outbreak of war care for the national security has engendered naore regula¬ 
tion ir this matter. 
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When hostilities began the authorities issued paSvSportsto persons wish¬ 
ing to come to France, who had afterwards to obtain a permission lo reside 
bearing their photo^aph. A passport cost 20.60 francs, a large sum to a 
labourer and one which therefore checked immigration to a certain degree. 

Later, in consequence of an agreement between the Ministries of the 
Interior, War and Foreign Aftairs, a passport was not required. But Spanish 
workmen were allowed to enter France only at strictly determined points. 
There they received a special card, under supervioion and with the visa 
of an official of the Ministry of the Interior, and this card took the place of 
the permission to reside. The name of the employer, the workman's civil 
status and the commune for which he was bound were indicated on it. He 
might not leave this commune, on pain of being expelled fronthe country, 
unless he obtained the mayor's authorization visSe by the police. 

Such was the position at the time of the Toulouse meeting. 

After an interchange of viewo this meeting decided that it was neces¬ 
sary to make the Notional Office of Agricultural Labour responsible for en¬ 
suring the lecruiting transport and di&tribtition of foreign agricultural 
labour, and to Tvail itself of the services of the departmental commitees 
aiid the recruiting agents. 

This resolution entailed the following piocedure. Departmental com¬ 
mittees, either independent or annexed to agricultural associations, were 
to group the individual demands for labour reduced to the form of a model 
contract which would take local customs and the average wages in each de¬ 
partment into account. When these demands had been brought together the 
departmental bureaux were to send them to the National Office of Agricul¬ 
tural Labour which would be responsible for organizing the convoys and ob¬ 
taining simplifications of administration and reductions of fares. 

The duty of the office's recruiting agents was to bring the immigrants 
to the chief town of the department in which they were to be employed, and to 
ensure that they were sent to the railway stations whence their respective 
employers would have to fetch them. There were complementary proxd- 
sious to cover the costs of recruiting and transport. • 

A campaign was .started on the basis of this scheme. At the instigation 
of the National Office of Agricultural Labour various departmental commit¬ 
tees were constituted, and others formed a short time previously were con¬ 
nected with the office. 

At the same time, in order to facilitate the entry of foreign workmen 
into France, the office undertook to rnstal immigration offices, especially on 
the Spanish frontier Those at Cette, Ceibirc, Fos and Hendaye were es¬ 
tablished as early as 1915. 

The movement was accentuated in the succeeding years. In 1916 ne^i^ 
bureaux were opened at Marseilles, Aneau-Tramezaigues and Bordeaux; 
in 1917 at St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, Bouj^-Madame, Le Perthus, Port-Vendres, 
Atles-sur-Tech, THospitalet, Bae^i^es-de-Luchon, Pierrefitte-Nestolas and 
Ossds 

In the beginning of this year, in February 1917, the office endeavoured 
at the request of M. Clementel, Minister of Agriculture, to organize an immi- 
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gration of Portuguese agricultural labourers, and with this object sent a 
delegate to I/isbou to study conditions thoroughly on the spot. 

Any appreciable iimnigration by way of the Italian and Swiss frontiers 
could not be expected a priori before the cessation of hostilities. It was 
however necessary that foreigners arriving from Italy or Switzerland should 
not be‘exempt from the rules applicable to all iimnigrants. Bureaux were 
therefore set up at Mentone, Larche and Modane in 1916, at Bellegarde, 
Saint Julien, Annemasse, Evian, Annecy, Briangon and Eontan in 1917, and 
then at Gex. Erasne, Pontarlier and Moiteau. More than 3,000 foreigners 
enteied by these routes. 

Ministerial Instructions, — At first there was naturally tentative work 
before the new agencies could become fully active m France. But after some 
experiments the machinery was suf&ciently stable to allow general instruc¬ 
tions to be issued. The first rules were issued on i Maich 1916 by the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture. Until 1917 the bureaux were created locally and pre¬ 
sented certain divergencies according to their situation. Experience showed 
what were the best arrangements, and last year it was possible to com¬ 
plete the organization of each station and bureau and recast the rules with 
a view to their unifi.cation. 

The question of immigration was necessarily connected with that of 
the supervision of foreigners in France, and was particularly important to 
general security. The Ministry of the Interior could not disregard it. 
Therefore on 18 April 1917 ths Ministry issued a report which was in¬ 
tended to regulate the recruiting and the circulation of foreign labour, and 
to conciliate the interests of labourers and of their employers with the exigen¬ 
cies of national defence. We have said that workmen were obliged to pro¬ 
vide thenrselves with an identifi-cation card which was to them a safe-conduct 
within the limits of the district in which they were allowed to travel.. There 
was a provision for a sanction for thir retum-joumey and their journey In 
case employers refttsed to accept their reponsibilities. Annexed to this 
report there was a very full decree which stipulated that every immigration 
station should have a department of identification, and if possible provision 
for medical exam'nations and the taking of photographs. 

Following on this jiecree of 21 April, the Ministry of the Interior on 12 
May addressed to the prefects of the frontier departments a note informing 
them that the Ministry of Agriculture had reorganized and completed the 
system previously adopted by the immigraton bureaux and stations. Accor¬ 
dingly on 15 May 1917 a new set of general and more extended rules, signed 
by the Ministers of the interior and of Agriculture, appeared. They are 
those now in force. 

« Subsequently, a decree of 18 October 1917 simply entrusted the Mir is- 
try of Labour with the duty of centralizing all information ^relative to the 
demand for a supply of labour of all kinds, and of ensuring the^distribution of 
the available labour among the public departments which were employers, 
save in the case of foreign lahotu: intended for agriculture which remained 
within the competence of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Present Position, — The present position is as follows. On all the fron- 
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tiers •— Spanish, Metiterranean, Italian and Swiss — there is In force a uni¬ 
form system to which the immigration services conform in their work. 
Special commissioners of police are responsible for this work in virtue of 
resolutions passed by the Ministries of the Interior and of Agriculture. 

The inoanigration services comprise the stations and bureaux organized 
by the National OflSce of Agricultural I/abour and maintajlniDg constant 
relations with this office. In the stations the special commissioners them¬ 
selves supervise the work. There are bureaux if the inflow of immi¬ 
grants is sufficient to necessitate the services of a special official, an agent 
being in such case nominated by the Office of Agricultural Labour in agree¬ 
ment with the commissioner. It is his duty to regulate, under the superin¬ 
tendence of tlie special commissioner, all matters of detail relating to im¬ 
migration . EEs pay is fixed by the director of the Office of Agncultural La¬ 
bour who gives instructions as to the direction of the various branches of 
the work. « 

In the first days of every month the agents and special commissioneis 
send to the directing body in Pans a copy of their books and of the statistics 
regarding entries mto the country for the past month. 

On 31 December 1917 there were seven bureaux and nine stations on the 
Spanish frontier and 14 stations cn the Italo-Swiss frontier. This organiza¬ 
tion is now almost complete, all rosCds of access to the front^‘ers being thus 
superwsed It enabled the registration of 28,288 persons — men, women and 
children — in 1915, of 98,423 in 1916 and of 107,652 in 1917, that is 234,363 
in all up to i January 1918. 

This figure obviously does not stand for the number of travellers who 
have really gone to increase the population of the country since 1915, for 
it counts more than once persons who return after a departure But it is 
a ceitain indication of the stage of development which the organization 
.has reached. 

The Workins; of a Bureau of Immigration^ — Every workman entering 
France must present papers to prove his civil status. They ar^ examined 
by the commissioners, this formality having precedence over all others. 
\^en once the admission into the country of an immigrant has been author¬ 
ized, he must supply himself with a special card allowing him to move about 
on French soil and taking the place of a French passport., At this point he 
enters into relations with the immigration services. 

But before they deliver the cards the agents of the office must investi¬ 
gate the matters of i) the photograph, 2) vaccination, and 3) hiring. 

i) The j>hotoy}aph — Photographs are afiBxed to the identification and 
travelling cards on the counterfoil kept by the commissioners, and also to 
the receipts sent to the mayors and commissioners in the interior. Accord¬ 
ing to the rules they must be decipherable, taken full face and with unco¬ 
vered head, the face measuring no less than two centimetres. For the case 
of immigrants possessing no photographs of this kind fdcihties by which they 
may obtain them through the immigration service and at a moderate cost 
are provided. 

With this object the office has entered into agreements with the photo- 
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graphers in frontier places who in consequence supply the three necessary 
copies of the photograph for i .50 francs. Where professional photographers 
have refused to come to such an agreement — one which gives them a sufia* 
cient profit — the immigration stafi itself undeitakes the photographing. Ib 
commurifes in which it is all but impossible to obtain the necessary paper, 
plates and other material orders are sent to the central office and forwarded 
thence to a Paris manufacturer who supplies them to the photographers 
directly. 

2) Vaccmatwn, — It is very necessary to pay attention to the state of 

immigrants’ health. Examples show that immigrants who are in so infec¬ 
tious a condition as to be dangerous to any of the populated places to which 
many of them go arrive with some frequency. A first and elementary pre¬ 
caution is the vaccination of every immigrant. He must therefore prove 
by a medical certificate issued in France that he has been vaccinated 
within at most three years. • 

Many cannot prove that they have been effectively vaccinated and the 
immigration departments have therefore been obliged to undertake this ope¬ 
ration. The important bureaux have had attached to them a doctor who 
makes daily exammations and vaccinations of arriving immigrants. In 
the less important bureaux and the stations agreemerts have been made with 
the local doctors who render the same seivices at fixed hours. An immigrant 
pa3^ 50 centimes for all this medical attendance. 

3) Hiring. — The identification and travelling card, which the immi¬ 
grant workman must possess in order that he may move about, must bear 
the name and address of the employer to whom he is going. Exceptionally 
it may bear instead the name and address of a departmental bureau of 
agricultural labour which must affix all necessary visas to the card when the 
workman is definitely apportioned to it^ 

Cases vary accordirg to whether i) a workman arrives in possession of, 
a contract emanating from the employer to whom he is going, 2) is brought 
by a recruiting agent, or 3) is travelling alone without a contract and 
without knowing who will employ him. 

a) Workmen having contracts. — In the case of these there is no diffi¬ 
culty so long as the contract or hiring certificate bears the signature of the 
employer made legal by the mayor. 

b) Recnnted workmen. — The recruited workmen must present them¬ 
selves at the iinmigration bureau together with the agent who has recruited 
them and who is obliged to submit the hiring certificates, bearing the 
employer's signature made legal by the mayor, to the representative of the 
Office of Agricultural Eabour. 

The bureau officials note whether or not these immigrants seem fit fox 
the work for which they hav^ been hired, referring the question if necessary 
to the special commissioners. They must also notify to these latter any en¬ 
terprises for attractifig or collecting immigrants of which they have know¬ 
ledge. The Office of Agricultural Labour itself neither recognizes nor com¬ 
missions any reciuiting agent. 

c) Workmen without hiring contracts. — When an agricultural labourer 
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arrives without a hiring contract the office proposes worKto him. For this 
purpose offers of employment may be sent tct the immilgration bureaux, by 
the office's central department, by the departmental bureaux, by syndicates 
or by individuals. If the immigrant accept one of these offers he is hired by 
the bureau official after his fitness for the proposed work and his papers have 
been examined. 

Sometimes individuals, S3mdicates or departmental committees pre¬ 
fer themselves to send a delegate to the frontier to make a choice among im¬ 
migrants. In such case the terms offered by these delegates must be, like 
those offered to recruited immigrants, submitted to the agents of the Office 
of Agricultural Labour who will inspect them and prevent, asrfar as possible, 
the exploitation of foreigners. 

No other hiring of agiicultural labourers is tolerated at the fiontier ; 
that is to say that hirers and employers of labour may not treat with immi¬ 
grants without the cognizance of the immigration bureau, and may not elude 
the formalities attaching to the entry of foreign workmen Into France. 

Terms of Coniracis.— At first the contracts which farming landowners 
offered to immigrants vfere very brief. Frequently the employers would 
have had the men present themselves at the places of work, and would have 
reserved the right to hire or reject them at will. The office has improved 
this unregulated sy^em by issuing a model contract in French and Spanish 
which not only makes provision as to wages and the kind of work to be 
executed but also lays down conditions regarding food and lodging, the 
duration of an engagement and the workman's journey. 

Given the variety of the factors which affect agricultural labour, differ¬ 
ing with districts, seasons, crops and methods of farming, it has not been 
possible, any more than In the Vase of French aga icultural labourers, to make 
more precise rules, but all the contracts of the bureaux of the Office of Agri¬ 
cultural Labour are framed on the principle that foreign and French workmen 
should enjo3" equality of treatment. 

Cards. — When once the contract.'*, drafted by the special commissioner 
or the immigration officials, have been examined, and photographs and certi¬ 
ficates of vaccination have been received, the labourers may receive their 
final cards These aie visees by the special commissioners, and remitted to 
the persons concerned in return for a fee of 50 centinals. 

At first the office thought it could restrict its services to agricultural 
labourers. But several prefects petitioned the Director of General Security 
that the system of grantingpermit-cards to reside to tillersof the soilmight be 
extended to cover the foreign workmen entering industry ; and the Office of 
Agricultural Labour agreed, at the request of the Min’ster of the Interior, 
that a special card should be issued to workmen other than agricultural 
labourers. Thus, following on agreements between ministries, the office 
has become in some sort a general immigrating enterprise permanently super¬ 
vised by the Ministry of the Interior. 

' Ag^cultaral labourer s, that is men employed on tillage and forestry and 
inagricnlturalindustries,ieceiveabuffcard,theothersagreen card. Allthese 
cards are issued and supplied by the National Office of Agricultural Labour. 
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Pretnises, — Premises were needed in wbich to deliver the identification 
cards, and instal photographic studios and vaccination rooms. These have 
often been found on the premises of the commissioners; but sometimes, espe¬ 
cially where immigrants were arriving in their hundreds, it was necessary to 
find additional rooms near those of the commissioners This was no easy 
matter in isolated places on the frontier, and in the chief stations, at Cette, 
Cerb&e and Hendaye, it has been necessary specially to construct hutments 
for the medical department and the officials. By the kindness of the Com- 
pagnie du Midi these hutments have been set up inside the yards of the 
railway stations • 

Boofyd and Lodging, — It has also been necessary to provide lodging for 
the immigrants. &metimes when the tide of immigration has'flowed high 
there has been a painful spectacle, many immigrants in their anxiety to avoid 
expense sleeping on the floors of waiting-rooms oi out-of-doors rather 
thm hire rooms. To put an end to this state of affairs the Office of Agricul¬ 
tural I^abour built a laige sleeping-shed at Cerb&e, and made at Perthus, 
Bourg-Madame, Arles-sur-Tech and Hendaye hiring arrangements which 
provide a free night's lodging for immigrants. * 

On certain days however these shdtefS may prove insufficient. On the 
28th of last* June an agreement was therefore concluded with the Ministi> 
of Armaments in virtue of which the special commissioneis send industri^ 
Workers, and even, when it seems necessary, agricultural labourers who would 
ciowd the frontier stations, to the depdts for foreign workmen of the Ministry 
of Armaments in Ba3'‘onne, Perpignan and elsewhere. 

As regards the payment for beds in inns, for meals in eating-houses 
and for photopharphy, the Office of Agricultural I/abour has protected the 
foreign labourers from exploitation by unscrupulous profiteers. The special 
commissioners and the agents of the office have been asked to make out a 
table showing the addresses of inns which have agreed to receive immigrants 
and their prices and terms. The fees charged for the delivery of an identi¬ 
fication card and for photography and vaccination are posted, in French and 
in Spanish or Italian, in a conspicuous place. 

' Transport, — There is an absolute rule that immigrants spend as short 
a time as possible on the frontier. They must be sent rapidly to their place 
of employment, traveling at their own expense. They must have means 
enough to pay for their journey, a stipulation which keeps out tramps. The 
transport of agricultural labourers has been much facilitated by an agree¬ 
ment with the railway companies which allows bearers of the buff card and 
of a hiring certificate made legal by the mayor of their employer's commune 
to travel for half fares. 

Agricultural labourers may moreover travel for half fares after the 
expiry of their contracts when^ in possession of a legalized hiring certificate, 
they remove from their first to a second employer, and when, in possession 
of a legalized certificate which shows that their work has ended, they 
return to the frontier. 

The Compagnia des Chemists de Per du Midi further grants reductions 
75 per tent, on fares to trainfuls of immigrants. 
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As legaads transport by sea, several companies have granted import 
ant reductions of fares to immigrants enteiing the country by Cette, 

TraveUint' wiihin the country. — When once i-mtm'grnnts have pahsed 
the frontier they are free to move about within the country, that is to .say 
from department to department and from commune to commime. All that 
is incumbent oi their is to obtain the visi of their card® on arriving and on 
leaving. 

When their work ha.s ended they return to the country of theii origin 
or hire themselves out to another eirplo3rer. In the former case they must 
go to the frontier as soon as their card has been i tsis by the mayor, or they 
become liable for a breech of regulations. If they go to another employer 
they must,'before quitting the commune in which they have resided, pre¬ 
sent to the mayor of this commune a new hiring cert^cate made l^al by 
tne mayer of the new employer's commune. 

A married labourer sometimes comes to Ihrance alone and subsequently 
wishes to be joined by his wife and family, BSs employer may procure the 
satisfaction of this desire by sending a hiring certificate applying to the mao's 
wife and his children over fourteen years of age. 

Inspection. — In practice the piocedure and the various formalities 
we have dscribed are not followed with perfect regularity. Difficulties in 
applying the rules have to be solved as they arise. The special commission¬ 
ers and the agents of the Office of Agricultural Ifabour at the frontiei are 
in constant need of instructions, and the manner in which they interpret 
these must be watched. The office has caused some unexpected inspections 
of the various posts and bureaux These are the more necessary because the 
special commissioners are often changed suddenly so that the outgoing man 
has not time to instruct his successor who has therefore everything to learn 
in the matter cf immigration. Inspections wae particularly frequent in 
1917. in which year all branches of the service were reviewed m detail once 
or ofrener, immediate resolutions being subsequently formed. 

Such is, briefly, the work of the National Office of Agricultural Labour in 
the matter of immigratioii We should add that it b^an its activity with¬ 
out asking the State for a credit, .starting with a small fund made up of 
subsidies granted by some agricultural sodetie.s. The organization of im¬ 
migration has never formed an item of the Statg budget but has always be&t 
sdf-supporting. All expenses — for salaries, gratuities, the buil&g of 
sheds, material «f every kind — axe covered by the fees revived in the 
bureaux which, we should notice, represent a great economy for each 
immigrart. 

BCepaysonly 50 ceotimesfoi his identification card, whereas heprevioudy 
had to pay ten francs several times over for the various papers which 
gave him freedom of movmnent. Thus there has beaa a gain dl round: the 
State and the foreign workmen have seen their contributions reduced 
almost to nothing, and not a single new official has been added to the 
administration. 
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§ I. The xitiiE To land. 

In South Africa the principle has always been recognized that the State 
is directly interested in the stability of title to real estate. Were there no 
security of tenure the capital necessary to the development of the country, 
given, in especial, its agricultural and pastoral character, would be difficult 
to obtain saving at a rate of interest so high as to defeat the desired end. 
The title to land in the Union of South Africa depends on two elements 
— survey and registration. 


A. Land Survey, 

It is a principle that every deed granting or otherwise conveying 
landed property either has attached to it a plan of the property in question 
or refers back to a previous deed to which such plan is attached. This 
plan shows clearly the area and dimensions of the land and describes its 
situation and boundaries. 

No plan is suffered to form part of a deed accepted for registration 
unless it be signed by a surveyor duly admitted to practise as such in the 
province of-the Union in which the land in question lies, and unless it be 
approved by the surveyor-general of that province. 

Before the surveyor-general approves a plan signed by a surveyor 
duly admitted to practise, he checks iU the numerical data contained in the 
plan to see that they are mutually consistent with each other, and then 
compares them with the data on plans of adjacent holdings in order to 
guard against any encroachment on land already alienated. 

Whiki there was little or no supervision of the work of admitted land 
surv^ors some of them traded on the fact that their surveys were unlikdy 
to be checked for many years to come, and a certain number of plans 
were in consequence registered which did not by any means correctly re¬ 
present the land granted or transferred. I^ater, when methods of land sur- 
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ve3diig improved and the opportunities for checking the old surveys in¬ 
creased, the necessity of correcting the faulty plans was recognized. I/aws 
were therefore promulgated, first in Cape Colony and later in the Transvaal 
and the Oi'ange River Colony, which ^owed a landowner who found that 
the original survey of his property had been made incorrectly to demand a 
new survey, and obtain an amended, titles which included a correct plan, to 
his land/ In Natal there has been no actual legislation on this subject, 
but there is a procedure for obtaining the rectification of an erroneous 
title very like that laid down by law in the other provinces. As regards 
the whole country it may safely be stated that, except in the sparsely po¬ 
pulated districts where land is of comparactively small value, very few 
titles now exist which do not correctly describe the land to which they 
refer. 

There is as yet no general law governing the admission of land surveyors 
to practise as such in the Union. Such a law, which shall engross the va¬ 
rious laws, regulations and tariffs now in force, is however anticipated. In 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State the matter is at present regulated by 
provincial laws, in the former an ordinance of 1903 (No. 55) amended in 
1904 (No, 8) and in the latter an ordinance of 1903 (No. 16); and in the Cape 
Province and Natal the necessary qualifications of the surveyors have been 
laid down by government prodamations in accordance with long established 
practice. The following essential qualifications are required in all the pro¬ 
vinces : 

1) A surveyor who is admitted to practise must be twenty-one 
years old; 

2) he must have passed the matriculation examination of the uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent examination; and also 

3) the first and second survey examinations of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; 

4) he must have served for at least two years in the fiddwith a duly 
admitted surveyor; and 

5) he must have performed to the satisfaction of the surveyor- 
general a trial survey in which his practical knowledge of the methods of 
surveying, the use and adjustment of instruments, the making of plans and 
diagrams, and^the land laws of the country has been tested. 

A surveyor adnlitted to practise as such in any province of the Union 
may, in accordance with the provisions of the Uand Surveyors’ Recogni¬ 
tion Act, 1917 (No. 25), obtain from the Secretary.for Lands a certificate 
entitling him to practise in any one of the other provinces. 

The subdivision of private property may not be effected except by 
surveyors admitted to practise in the province in which the property in 
question is situated. The cost of the surveys made for this purpose is a 
matter of arrangement between the owner and the surveyor concerned, but 
the Institute of Land Surveyors in each province has fixed a tariff which 
is usually observed when surveys of private property are made. 

The following are data a§ to the areas in the various provinces which 
have from time to time been surveyed and alienated: 
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Province 

Total area 

Approdniate 

area 

surveyed 

and 




Sq. nules 

Sq. miles 

Cape uf (tumI fit pc 

Natal .. 

Trans\aal. 

Oiange Free Stale . 

. 

• 

3876,966 

35 i 29 l 

110,430 

50,389 

223,000 

33,000 

78,000 

50,389 



Union . . . 

473,076 

384.389 


In each province there is a surveyor-general who controls the surveying 
of all government land, and employs for this purpose duly admitted sur¬ 
veyors paid at a rate fixed by law or r(^ulation. When land has once been 
alienated from the crown the surveyor-general has no concern with its 
later subdivisions, exc^t that he must, as already stated, examine and 
approve the plans made when portions of it are transferred before the deeds 
of transference are accepted for registration. 

In the lhansvaal the govermnent thus examines and approves plans 
of private property without mak ing any charges, but in the other provinces 
certain fees, varying with the nature of the work, are imposed by law or 
regulation. 

116 following figures, which are approximate, refer to the number of 
plans examined by the surveyors-general in the several provinces between 
31 May 1910, the date of the constitution of the Union, and 31 Decem¬ 


ber 1916. 

Cape Province. 40,000 

Transvaal. 128,000 

Orange Free State. 15,000 

^atal. • 10,000 


The ordinary surveys which suffice to establish the title to a property 
are of little use for the compilation of comprehensive and accurate maps of 
South Africa. For this latter purpose the primary triangulation of the 
country was begun about 1859 continued about 1883 >' and secondary 
^angulations of the Cape Province and Natal are in course. This work 
is now carried on at the government's expense, and as opportunity arises 
it serves to check the accuracy of the surveys of farms and other properties. 

B. Tite Reg^ation of Title Deeds. 

In ^ c h of the four provinces of the Union there is provision for the 
lustration of deeds conferring title to land. A Deeds Office Bill which 
would consolidate the law and practice of the several provinces in this mat¬ 
ter hte been before parliament for some time but has not yet become law. 
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Deeds Registries in the Cape of Good Hope, — There are four Deeds ’ 
Registry Offices in the Cape Province, each of which is in charge of a regi¬ 
strar of deeds and has competence within a determined district. 

To the office at Ring WiUiams Town belong the divisions of King 
William’s Town, East London, Komglia, Stutter and portions of the 
divisions of Cathcart and Victoria East; 

To the office at Kimberley^he divisions of Kimberley, BarHy West, 
Herbert and Hay; 

To the office at Vryburg the divisions of Vryburg, Mafeking, Gordonia, 
Kumman and Taung; and 

To the office at Cape Town the remaining 102 divisions and districts. 

No deed of transfer and no mortagage bond can bq registered which has 
not been drawn up by a duly and legally authorized person and executed 
in the presence of the competent registrar. In the Cape Province advocates 
of the Supreme Court and conveyancers are so authorized.. Other deeds 
are only registered if they have been executed in the presence of a notary 
public and attested by his signature. 

The following are the principal functions of the several registrars of 
deeds: • 

tf) To register grants or leases of land by the crown. 

b) To examine, attest and register deeds transferring or h3rpothecat- 
ing land. 

c) To register cessions, renunciations or waivers of mortgage bonds by 
the original holders. 

d) To effect registration necessary in coimection with the cancelling 
of, or release from, mortgage bonds or part pa3nnents. 

e) To register antenuptial contracts, general or special notarial 
bonds, notarial deeds of servitude and of donation and other notarial deeds 
which the law require to be registered. 

f) To register leases and cessions of leases of rights to gold, silver and 
platinum. 

g) To register usufructs of land. 

h) To register notarial deeds leasing land for ten years or more. 

i) To issue and register such certificates of title to land as may be 
prescribed by law. 

j) When so required by law, to satisfy themselves in connection with 
the registration of any deed that the duties, taxes, fees, dues and quitrent 
payable to the govermnent or provincial administration, and any rents or 
charges payable to a local authority, have been paid. 

k) To exercise in general all powers and discharge all duties imposed 
on them by statute and common law. 

In the history of the Deeds Registry at Cape Town the year 1903 stands 
out as that in which the greatest volume of business was transacted. In 
that year 18,148 transfers, conveying land of the value of £12,924,658, and 
9,362 mortgage bonds for £11,166,121 were registered, while 8,180 mort¬ 
gage bonds, representing a capital of £5,548,501 were cancelled. This 
amount of business was abnormal and was doubtless due to the expenditure 
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*by the Imperial Government of large sums in connection .with the war 
against the late republics. Subsequently the figures representing the 
registry’s business feU. In 1909, the year before the constitution of the 
Union, they were fairly normal. In that year 8,366 transfers, conveying 
land worth £3,253,243 and 4,860 mortgage bonds for £4,372,649 were regi¬ 
stered, while 4,384 bonds for £3,298,036 were cancelled. Subsequently 
there was a slight improvement, and in the number of transfers regis¬ 
tered had reached 10,522 and conveyed land worth £6,655,555> the 
mortgage bonds rostered numbered 6,256 and were for £6,392,174, while 
6,067 bonds of the value of £3,9^0,616 were cancelled. In the two follow¬ 
ing years both numbers and values decreased to some extent. 

We append comparative inures as to all the registrations efiiected in 
the six years preceding and the six years following on the constitution of 
the Union: 



Number of deeds 
registered 

• 

Value 


1904- 

1909 

19x1- 

19x6 


1904-1909 

X9IZ*«z9i6 



* •. 


£ 

£ 

Deeds of transfer . . « . 

61,983 

54.723 

Total value of property 



Mortgage bonds. «... 

34>953 

32,192 

transferred. 

28,476,922 

30,553.762 

Notarial bonds. 

2,324 

1.786 

Total value of bonds re¬ 
gistered (real estate) . 

31,090,047 

30,450,719 

Antenuptial maixi^e con- 
tracts. 

5.890 

7.279 

Total value of bonds can¬ 
celled . 

* 8 . 797.*07 

20.996,874 

Sfiortfe^ bonds cancelled. 

28,507 

31.137 

Nominal capital of com¬ 

Ces^ons of bonds. . . . 

4.437 

4.775 

panies registered . . . 

9,639,017 

8.045.223 

Servitudes. 

475 

563 

• 



Waivers of usufruct. . - 

2 

123 




Companies. 

457 

419 




Sundiy. 

xx,8xo 

*3.589 





The diSeroices in the correspondii^ figures for the two periods are in 
most cases not pronounced. 'An exception is the case of transfers of which 
some 7,000 more were registered in the earlier than in the later period. 
This is due to the abnormal number registered in 1904 as in 1903. 

The demand for urban and suburban properties, and with it prices, fell 
very much owiiig to the depression which fc^owed on the war agaii^ the 
late republics; but a distinct increase in this demand has been noticeable 
recently. The demand for &um properties has on the other hand been 
consistent for many years and the prices of property of this description 
have advanced considetaHy. The development in the culture of fruit and 
lucerne grass, the improved stock breedii^, the building up of an export 
trade, and the construction of irrigation works, extenrive and other, have 
probably created this demand for agricultural land. 
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Deeds Registry in Natal. — The Deeds Registry Ofl&ce in Natal owes 
its origin to an ordinance of 1846 (No. 2) which gave power to the governor 
of Natal to appoint a registrar of deeds, defined the duties of the registrar, 
and declared that a Deeds Registry Office in Natal should follow the prac¬ 
tice of the Deeds Registry Office at Cape Town. An amending ordinance 
(No. 33) was passed in the same year. In 1875 a law (No. 16) regulated in 
detail the examination of certain deeds; and in 1885 an amending law 
(No. 19) provided for the promulgation of rules and dealt with the registra¬ 
tion of leases. 

In some minor respects the practice of the Natal Office differs from that 
of the office of Cape Towh; for there was a difficulty in early days of obtaining 
information as to the latter office. The practice in Natal has moreover 
been affected by local legidation and by decisions of the Natal court. 

Since the constitution of the Union certain functions have been with¬ 
drawn from the competence of the Natal Office. In 1911 the collection of 
the transfer duty and the issue of licenses to joint stock companies and con¬ 
veyancers were undertaken by the Receiver of Revenue at Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, and in 1913 the duty of registering wills was transferred to the office 
of the Master of the Supreme Court at Pietermaritzbuig. 

The following figures give an idea of the business of the Deeds Registry 
Office in Natal: 


Import of 
deeds r^;]stered 

1908 

Z909 

xgxo 

19x2 

1915 

19x6 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Value of property transferred: 







Farms. 

1 , 805,999 

1 . 493 . 72 * 

1,595.904 

1,713.568 

1,598,71* 


Urban property (z). 

.A 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Bonds passed over real estate. . . . 

799.648 

1,188,255 

1,134,214 

1,180,865 

1,014.7x3 

1,216^x8 

B 1 • cbattels. 

353.666 

599469 

63^9*7 

361,05* 

408.44a 

328,762 

» cancelled over real estate. . . 


— 

— 

— 

9x3.565 

95(^346 

a B B diattdsCa). . . 


— 

— 

— 

354,X85 

287,756 


(1) Value recorded separately only for 1916. 

(2) No record before 1915. 


Deecls Regtsiry in the Transvaal. — A Deeds OfEice for the South Afri¬ 
can Republic was established in Pretoria by ordinance (NTo. 3) in 1866. 
Previouky deeds of transfer, bonds and documents of a like ^nd had been 
signed and registered by the landdrosts of the various districts but there 
had been no central r^stry. The ordinance of 1866 was amended by sub¬ 
sequent laws and r^ulations, all of which were repealed by a proda- 
mation of 1902 (No. 10) which made new provisions as to the Deeds Office 
and r^stration of deeds. It was amended and amplified by ordiunaces 
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of 1903 (No. 65) and 1904 (No. ii) and by Acts of 1907 (No.^33), 1908 (No. 
34) and 1909 (No. 25). 

The Deeds Office is precluded from registering documents of certain 
descriptions. It did not acquire in 1902 the function of repstering min¬ 
ing rights and stands. It did then acquire the right to register deeds re¬ 
ferring to lots in leasehold townships, but in so far as the mining district 
of Johannesburg was concerned this right was transferred by another pro¬ 
clamation of 1902 (No. 33) to an office established at Johannesburg. By the 
Townships Ameninent Act of 1908, which is still in force, freehold lots in 
townships within the mining districts of Johannesburg, Boksburg, Ger- 
miston and Krugersdorp became-registrable either'in the Deeds Office or in 
the Office of the Rand Townships Registrar, the latter official being identical 
with the Registrar of Mining lights now known as the Registrar of Mining 
Titles. The two offices were ordered to inform each other as to trans¬ 
actions withinthe prescribed area and thus a system of dual registration was 
established. Mortgage bonds on the freehold lots within this area, which 
are passed before the Rand Townships Registrar and contain a general 
clause, have especially to be rostered at the Deeds Office. 

Various duties were imposed upon the Registrar of Deeds by the Irri¬ 
gation Act, the Administration of Estates Act, the Eand Bank Act, the 
Fencing and the Dipping Tank Acts and the Insolvency Act, and since 
1904 he has been Registrar of Deeds for Swaziland. 

Table A shows the number of deeds registered in the Deeds Office of 
the Transvaal from i June 1910 to' 31 December 1916 and the value of the 
property these deeds affected. 

Deeis Registry Office in Orange Free State. — The records of the Deeds 
Office of the Orange Free State go back to the early part of 1849, period 
of the Orar^e River Sovereignty. The office was then established by the 
British Resident and was administered according to the law of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Shortly after the reinstitution of republican 
government the Deeds Office was first established by legislation, namely 
by an ordinance (No. 5) of 1886. This ordinance was subsequeutiy modi¬ 
fied. The Deeds Office is now mainly governed by an ordinance of 1902 
(No. 33) as amended by ordinances of 1904 (Nos. ii and 20) and 1906 (No. 3). 

In 1892 the function of registering antenuptial contracts was assigned 
to the Deeds Office (I/aw No. 7); and in 1878 that of registering companies. 
The ordinance granting the latter function (No. 5) was amended by ordi¬ 
nances of 1883 9), 1904 (Nos. II and 20) and 1906 (No. 3). The re¬ 

gistration of the liquidation of companies by the Deeds Office is governed 
by a law of 1892 (No. 2), 

Table B shows the number of the deeds registered in the Deeds 
Office of the Orange Free State from 1911 to 1916, and the value of the 
property th^ concerned. 


tgzi 1913 1913 Z914 1915 Z9 x6 

Description of deeds Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 

of deeds of property of deeds of property of deeds of property of deeds of property of deeds of property of deeds of property 
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Bonds passed. ..... 
Bonds cancelled and part 

pas^ents. 

Other deeds. 
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§ 2. Tenure and occupation of i^nd. 

A. Crown Lands, 

Before the constitution of the Union of South Africa each province ad¬ 
ministered its crown lands under certain statutory provisions. The I^and 
Settlement Act of 1912 made uniform the practice of the four provinces 
with regard to acquisition, exchange and other di^osal of crown lands. 
The provisions of this Act are described in detail in an article in our issue 
for April 1915 (i). An amending Act which has had effect since July 
1917 has left intact the main enactments of the earKer law although it has 
modified certain of its details in accordance with the dictates of experience. 
Thus it allows not only that advances for the acquisition of stock may be 
made as provided in 1912 (2), but also that advances for the purchase of 
cattle may be made on the recommendation of the competent I/and Board 
to lessees of lots within any area or settlement laid out for purposes of agri¬ 
culture on town lands or commons by any local authority. 

The Act provides that five years* leases may be granted on special 
terms to holders who have the option of buying their holding either dur- 
^ing the term of the lease or after its expiry, upon paying its fixed purchase- 
price in forty half-yearly instalments (3). From 1912 to 1916 leases of 
this description were granted as follows: 



19x6 

19x8 to X916 

Number of lessees. 

210 

571 

» » ^holdings . . . 

I4I 

407 

Area » » .... 

416,631 acres 

1,041,082 acres 

Valuation of hr>ldings .... 

£110,053 

*361,585 


Another section of the Act {4) empowers the govermnent to acquire a 
particular piece of land on behalf of an apjdicant who contributes one fifth 
of the purchase price immediately, becomes lessee of the holding, and repays 
the remaining four fifths of the price to the government in instalments 
spread over eighteen years. He also pays interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
on such portion of the price as he h^ not repaid. The total price must 
not exceed approximately £1500. This section was suspended from the 
date of the outbreak of war, but in the parliamentary session of 1917 fur¬ 
ther funds were voted to enable the purchases it allows. The following 
table shows the transactions under this section from 1912 to 1916 


(i) Mi}fUhly BiUleiitif of Economic and Social April 19x5, pages xo5-ii2. 

(a) Ibid., p. Z07. 

(3) See the article already cited, p. 107. 

(4) Ibid. pp. 107*8. • 
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PiDvince 

1 

Area 

acquired 

Valuation 

Number 
of hfllditigs 

Number 
of lessees 

1 

Acres 

£ 



Cape of Good Hope .... 

19,885 

9,145 j 

4 

8 

Natal. 

9 . 3*9 

21,137 

10 

IZ 

Transvaal. 

1*4,224 

150,262 

III 

145 

Orange I^ree State. 

43,812 

74.348 

37 

40 

Total . . . 

197.250 

*54.89* 

162 

204 


Cootributioos by the government to purchase prices, together with 
costs of transfer and other incidental expenses, amounted to £203,772, and 
contributions by the assisted purchasers to £254,892. The total sum con* 
tiibuted was thus £254,892. 

Yet another section of the Act provides for the purchase by the govern¬ 
ment of land for subdivision into hirms to be allotted to the public. This 
section ^lAs put into operation to a limited extent in 19x6 when 9,872 acres 
were acquired under its provisions for £15,262. Altogether some £184,600 
were q>ent from 1912 to 31 March X917 on buying land under the terms of 
this section. 

Applications by letter may at any time be made to the Secretary fox 
I/ands at Pretoria for a portion of any unsurv^ed and vacant crown lands. 
The area of such portion may be so small as to be fit only for a market- 
garden or it may be large enot^h to form a cattle ranche. Prom such 
applications the government learns in what district there is vacant crown 
land for which there is a demand. If it be considered advisable, a report 
on this land is obtained; and if the report be favourable the landis surv^d, 
divided into farms and valued. I/ists of the farms available, and in¬ 
formation as to how and on what terms they can be leased or acquired, are 
published from time to time in the local newspapers and the Government 
Gagette. 

We will now notice certain agrarian legislation which has had force 
since the establishment of the Union and affects the tenure and occupation 
of land in particular provinces. 

The Province,of ti%e Cafe of Good Hope'. — The principal law which re¬ 
gulates the dispossd of crown lands in the Cape Province is an Act passed 
in 1887 (No. 15). In accordance with this, land is offered for sale by public 
auction, a minimum sdiling price being imposed. If it sells fox more than 
£25, twelve months are allowed for the payment of one fifth of the price and 
it may be mortgaged at 4 per cent, to government. Provision is also 
made for granting land for special public purposes and to municipalities, 
and there are other minor provisions. 

An earlier Act, passed in 1882 (f^o. 37) provides for crown licenses to 
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hold from four to 250 morgm (i) of land for five years. The licensee is 
entitled to receive a grant of his holding at the end of the five years ; but 
must pay a perpetual annual quitrent, amounting to one twentieth of the 
sum at which the land was valued when it was allotted, unless he pay this 
latter sum in full and thus becomes exempt from obligation to pay the 
quitrent. The principle of this Act is elaborated in another, passed in 1892 
(No. 40), which is intended to provide for the settlement of large areas, not 
arable or only slightly arable. It allows licenses to be granted for the occu¬ 
pation of farms for five years. In each of these years one twentieth of the 
purchase price must be paid. At the end of five years if the conditions of 
the license have been fulfilled, or at the end of two years if improvements 
equal in value to the purchase price have also been effected, the title is 
granted; but the land is mortgaged to the government in order to secure 
such annual instalments of the purchase price, each of them amounting to 
one twentieth thereof, as have not yet b^n paid. This Act of 1892 was 
amended by an Act of 1908 'No. 40). 

In addition an Act passed in 1891 (No. 26) provides for certain lands 
bought or improved by the government and also for government leases of 
crown lands for five years without option of purchase; and an Act of 1893 
(No. 23) allows the government to dispose of land in which the C^e govern¬ 
ment held an interest and which was acquired by the RbodesiamRailways 
in Bechuanaland from the Bechuanaland government. The I/and Settle¬ 
ment Act 1912 is operative in the Cape Province as elsewhere. 

Naial Province. — An Act of 1904 which dealt with land settlement in 
Natal was found to be defective and unworkable and has been practically 
suspended. The disposal of Crown I^ands is now governed by the Land 
Settlement Act 1912 and by certain proclamations issued in 1911 and 1912. 
These prodarqations introduced variations into the procedure authorized 
by the Land Settlement Act mainly as regards sugar cane lands. Such 
lands are granted for 99 years. For the first two years no rent is payable 
to the government, for the next twenty years an annual rent equal to one 
twenti^ of the price at which the land is valued, and for the remaining 
years of the lease a rent of one shillir^ a year. The government custo¬ 
marily arranges for the erection and working of a centred mill to which the 
cane grown by the tenants is brought. The lease of a suitable site for 
the mill and the monopoly of crushing the cane grown within a 
certain area by the crown tenants is granted to the mifiowner. The te¬ 
nants' leases oblige them to enter into agreements for the crushing of their 
cane at the mill; but the government settles the terms of these agreements 
in advance, and protects the tenants' interests as far as possible. 

Transvaal Province .—The administration of crown lands in the 
Transvaal is based on the Crown Land Disposal Ordinance of 1903 as 
amended in 1906. It allows the government to dispose of unalienated 
crown land by grant, sale, lease, exchange or donation and to reserve it, 
and it provides for the establishment of a L^nd Board. 

(x) I mosgea » s V» acres (appxoxismtely). 
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Under this ordinances leases with and without option to purchase 
have been granted. The former are for five years and are renewable; 
the annual rent for the first two years is i % cent, of the purchase 
price, for the next three years 2 % per cent, thereof, and for the years for 
which the lease may be extended 4 per cent, thereof. If advantage be 
taken of the option to buy, the purchase price is payable half-yearly, in 
advance, in equal instalments spread over twenty years, and bears interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. The lessee must live on the holding and build on 
it a suitable dw^ng-house ; he may not sublet on transfer it without leave ; 
if his lease be cancelled he is not indemnified for his improvements; mi¬ 
nerals on his holding are reserved to the crown. If after ten years he have 
paid the full price of the land and fulfilled the conditions of the lease a 
crown grant may be issued to him. 

Leases without option to purchase are for twenty-one years. The rent 
is usually 2 % per cent of the value of the holding and the conditions arc 
like those of a lease with option to purchase. Generally these leases are 
granted in distiicts in which minerals are being worked or which have been 
proclaimed as subject to the mining laws. 

The following figures show the operation of the ordinance: 


19x6 


1903 

to 

31 December 19x6 


Number of lessees under the Crown 


Land Disposal Ordinance. . . . i6o 

Number of holdings. 149 

Area. 276,563 acres 

Approximate value of holdings . . £ 68,870 


1,388 

1,120 

3,379.961 acres 
£ 491,842 


The Settier’s Oidinance of 1902, as amended in 1907, also provides for 
five years’ leases of crown lands with option to purchase. The conditions 
are slightly easier than those of leases granted under the ordinance of 1903: 
thus the rent of 2 % per cent, is payable not only for the three latter years 
of the original lease but also for the first five years for which the lease is 
renewed; and the irrstalments in which the purchase price is payable are 
spread over thirty years. Most of the settlers under this ordinance have 
received government advances. In April 1912 they numbered 440 and held 
380 holdings. Subsequently some of them obtained crown grants of their 
laud. On 31 December 1916,266 of them occupied 244 holdings under this 
ordiirance. 

The crown grants in question were obtained in accordance with the 
terms of the Transvaal and Orange Ihree State Land Settlement Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1912, which was itsdf amended in 1916, and which authorized 
crown grants of the holdings allotted under the Settlers’ Ordinances of 
Transvaal and the Orarrge Pr^ State. By such grant a settler acquires a 
quitrent title to his holding, any balance of its purchase price still due to 
the government being secured by a bond on the holding. On 31 Decembei; 
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igi6, III bonds vverein forcein the Transvaal and secured a debt of £126,327 
to the government. Nine bonds for £7425 vrere paid o£! dating 1916. 

Oremge Free State Province. — In tMs province the disposal of crown 
lands is mainly governed by the Land Settlement Act, 1912, and the Trans¬ 
vaal and Orange Free State Land Amendment Act, 1912, which we have 
jost described. The majority of the 566 settlers who hdd under an ordin¬ 
ance of the province were recommended for grants under the latter Act. 
On 31 December 1916,453 bonds were in force in the Orange Free State in 
respect of £984,666 due to the Government. 

Occupi^ md Vacant Land in the Union on 31 December 1916. — The 
following table summarizes the allotments of land made throughout the 


Union in 1916. 

Number of holdings. 389 

Number of settlers. 473 

Area (acres). 797.293 

Valuation (£).196,689 

Rent (£).^ 721 


The following are approximately the total areas of crown land not alie¬ 
nated on 31 December 1916: Cape Province 28,061,157 acres; Natal 2,528,459 
acres; Transvaal 15,706,029 acres. There is practically no unsdienated 
crown land in the Orai^e Free State. The figures for Cape Province do not 
include commons, forests and native and similar reserves, but do 
game reserves ; those for Natal exclude forest reserves and reserves for go¬ 
vernment purposes; and those for the Transvaal exclude forest and native 
reserves and reserves for government purposes. In Cape Province about 
half the unalienated area has been survqred, in Natal about one ninth 
thereof and in the Transvaal about half. In the Cape Province the un¬ 
alienated land lies prindpallyin Bechuanaland andinthe Kenhardt, Priedca 
and Namaqualand divisions; in Natal it is found in Zululand and along 
tlte line of the Drakensberg Mountains; and in the Transvaal in the dis¬ 
tricts of Barberton, Marico, Rustenburg, Waterberg and 25 outpansberg. 

B. Native Lands. 

The ownership and occupation of land within the Union by of 

an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa, otherwise natives, are r^ulated by the 
Natives’ Land Act of 1913. It is the principle of this Act that no person 
other than a native shall acquire land in a scheduled native area except with 
the approval of the Governor-General, and that without his approval no 
native shall acquire land outside such area. A statement giving particulars 
of these approvals accorded by the Governor-General must be placed be¬ 
fore parliament. In pursuance of the Act a commission of enquiry vras ap¬ 
pointed to iqwrt as to areas within which natives and pemons other -Hian 
natives should respectively be debarred from bu3di]g, hiring or otherwse 
acquiring an interest in land. The commisaon reported on 2 Ifarch 1916 
and the four following tobies show its findi ngs. 
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1. Native and Mission Reserves and Lands Owned iy Natives 
in the Union, 1914. 


* 

Frovanoe 

Native Reserves 

Mission Reserves 
* and I,ands 

j;,ands Owned 
by Natives 

kttA 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 


Cape. 

15,021*740 

8.47 

502,601 

0.28 

840,165 

0.47 

Natal. 

6,x 16,142 

22.83 

321,959 

1.42 

373.316 

1.66 

Traasvaal .*. 

2,274.750 

3.22 

240,588 

0.34 

630,654 

0.89 

Orange Free State. . 

156,834 

0.48 

66,354 

0.20 

271,280 

0.84 

Union. . . . 

23.569,466 

7.13 

1,136.502 

0.36 

2,115.415 

0.70 


II. Native OcciPpation of Crown Lands and of Lands Ow 7 icd 
by Europeans, 1916. 


Province 

Crown l,ands 

I^ands owned by Ruropeans 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 


Area occupied 
1 ^ iiatives 

Total area 


Acres 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cape.. 

1*4,551 

0.07 

138,059,354 

207,790 

I38,*67,I44 

Natal. 

719,471 

3.20 

10,861,025 

*.136,738 

12,997,763 

^ansvaal. 

1,145.236 

1.62 

43.031,498 

6,4*9,944 

49,461,442 

Orange Free State . 

— ’ 

— 

31,218,615 

— 

31,218,615 

Union. . . . 

1,989,258 

0.65 

223,470*492 




III. Number of Native per square mile on Various Classes^ of Land, 1916 


Province 

On 

Reserves 

On 

Mission 
l^ands , 

On 

I/aads 
Owned 
by Natives 

On 

Crown 

X«ands 

On l^Topean Fanns 

UnoGcnided 

Rnropeans 

Ocenpied 

Europeans 

Cape. 

48.80 

30.9t> 

29.83 

64.18 


m 

Natal. 

50.08 

88.30 

67.11 

32.89 


^09 

Transvaal...... 

79^5 

62.44 

40.92 

30.86 


mm 

Orange Free State. . 

70.00 

17.00 

11.05 

— ’ 



Union. ... 

52.26 

53-17 

37-31 

38.86 

*3.65 

3*69 
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IV. Approximate Number of Natives Occupying Various Classes of Land, 


Description 

Cape 

of Good Hope 

Natal 

Tra^ 

vaal 

Orange 

Free 

State 

Union 

Native 
terri¬ 
tories (1) 

Total 

for 

whole 

pro¬ 

vince 

Zulu- 

land 

Total 

for 

whole 

pro¬ 

vince 

Rural land: 








Native reserves oi^loGations. 

Ii012,070 

i,X 49»438 

214,0x0 

479,822 

283,144 

17,200 

1*929,604 

Mission lands and reserves. 

9*995 

24,335 

1426 

44,535 

24,024 

1.768 

94,662 

Native owned farms. 

25,167 

39,272 

1,360 

39,350 

40,430 

4,696 

H 

1 

Crown lands oocupied by natives . . : 

622 

12,524 

24,328 

37,070 

71,311 

— 

121,105 

Lands caned by Eurtypaans: 








Occnpied by natives only. 

2,3X1 

7,592 

5,435 

85.505 

232,082 

— 

325,179 

” ** Itoopeans.. 

22,023 

239,693 

9,581 

356.222 

390.332 

278,346 

1,264,593 

Crown lands leased to Europeans . . 

132 

1 664 

1,467 

1,724 

18,306 

1,029 

21,723 

Total Rural Areas . . . 

1,071,620 

1473,518 

257,607 

1,044,128 

1,059,829 

303.039 

y.880^17 

Urban: 






1 


Urban and mining areas .— .... 

loylop 

127,990 

755 

37.954 

322.456 

48,751 

537,151 

Grand Total . . . 

1,082,029 

1,601,508 

258,362 

1,082,082 

1,382,285 

351.790 

4,417,665 


* (i) Induding Glen Gr^, Heisdbiel and Bedraanaland 


























miscei^IvAneous information rfeating to agricultural 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


* PRANCE. 

THIS return to the I^AND OF PARTIAI,I,Y DISABI^RD MEN : Office miimal de la 
main-d'cemrc agucole: Placement et immigration di la matted cevoie agucole, Paris, loiS. 

The Departiaent of Agridulttural Labour at the Mtnistry of Agriculture 
has formed a special section with a view to permitting partially disabled ex¬ 
soldiers to resettle in the country or to settle there for the first time. In 
order to provoke this return to the land the department has drawn up a 
programme which comprises on the one hand an orientation of projects 
towards agricultural occupation by means of appropriate propaganda, and 
on the other the establishment of the men in the country. 

The propaganda is accomplished by means of posters, pamphlets and 
cinematographic films. The posters are placed in the hospitals where they 
can be read by all the wounded men, orderlies, nurses and doctors. They 
are briei, merdy conveying the general idea that partially disabled agricul¬ 
tural workers will find the best employment in the country, and that if they 
wish for proof of this fact they need only read the pamphlet, ** Disabled Men 
in the Fidds ”, which will be sent to them gratis on their application to 
the Department of Agricultural Labour. 

This pamphlet is an illustrated tract published by the National Society 
for the Protection of Agricultural Labour with funds derived from an open 
subscription to cover the costs of publication. It is sent gratis to wounded 
men who ask for it, and shows them what agricultural situations, for which 
their tastes and aptitudes fit them, are open to them in spite of their disa¬ 
bilities. 

The poster is merely meant to attract the attention of wounded men, 
•awakentheircuriosity, and induce them to put questions which the pam¬ 
phlet of propaganda will answer. 

The films will enable them to see with their own eyes that, although 
they are partially disabled, they can still do fieldwork. One film, showing 
men who have lost arms or legs occupied by various works of tillage, 
gardening and stockfarming, will be exhibited in the hospitals which 
contain seriously wounded men. 

This propaganda work, accomplished by these three means which are 
mutually complementary to each other, defltects the labour of partially 
disabled men towards ruraloccupationsandinduces them to askforthe in¬ 
formation with which the department must be able to supply them. 

Some of them wish to enter a school of re-education and ask for infor¬ 
mation as to one in which they can be received. The Department of Agri- 
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cultural I/abour ke^ up to date a Hst of available places in the various 
schools of re-education for agricultural trades, whether private or State 
schools, and directs a wounded man to the school nearest the district in 
which he establishes himself and having f^ricoltural conditions like those 
of such district. It also takes the necessary steps to procure the man’s 
admission to this school. 

There are other partially disabled men who ask to work for a time on 
a farm, either instead of enterii^ a school of re-education or in order to 
complete their training after they leave the school. The Department of 
Agricultural Dabour has appealed to farmers through the medium of the 
great agricultural societies, and has asked them to receive these men and 
make thmn into good agricultural labourers or specialized experts. These 
apprentices cannot at the banning of their time do work which is worth 
their board and lodging, and ther^ore apprenticeship bursaries, which 
partly repay the farmers for maintaining them, have b^ instituted. 

It is however the chi^ aim of the propaganda to induce partially dis¬ 
abled men to settle in the country as cultivators or find places there as ex¬ 
perts, as shepherds, cowmen, gardeners, bee or poultry experts, etc. To 
allow of their settlement land and workii^ capital are needed, me land 
can be bought or leased. The Department of A^cultmal Dabonr has been 
led to request the solicitors in the various districts in Prance to apprise it 
as to small farms for sale and farms to let, and the department is therefore 
able to supply information to partially disbled men who have no property 
in view. 

When once a property has been chosen it must be bor^ht or leased, 
and then theUve andother stock necessary to humingit must be procured. 
The Department of Agricultural Dabour is ready to inform partia, 11 y 
disabled men as to the facilities in the matter of credit on real estate and 
chattels at their disposal, to advise thexo, and to take all the stqts neces¬ 
sary to satisfying their desires and enabling them to carry out their plans. 

The department is not however content merely to point out eirigting 
resources.' It also endeavours to provoke initiative, eitj^ of alegiidative 
or of a private diaracter, and thus to hicilitate as far as possible the settle¬ 
ment in the country of the partially disabled men. 

We should notice finally the importance of the agricultural machines 
made to compensateforthevariouskinds of disabih'ty. Ihey may be look¬ 
ed upon as supplements to artificial limbs for they allow disabled men to 
undertake work of which they would otherwise be incapable. The Depart 
ment of Agricultural Dabour instructs the makers as to what Tnan1iitw»g they 
must construct, and endeavours to have stocks of them constituted, so 
that they c^ be placed rapidly, on good terms as regards price, at the 
disposal of the partially disabled men. 

To direct Ihe work of countrybred disabled men towards agricultural 
occupations, and to facilitate for them by every possible means the reali¬ 
zation of a plan which they have l^n induced to form: such is, in brief, 
the programme of the Department of Agricultural I^abotu. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. THE FIXING OP AGRICULTURAI, WAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. —Tht 
Labour Gasdte, Vol. XXVI, No. 8, I^ondon, August xgiS. 

Rates of Wa^es Fixed. — Continuing its work, to which we have already 
referred (i), of fixing wages under the Corn Production Act 1917 (3), the 
AgrictUtural Wages Board has issued notices stating that the following 
minimum rates have been fixed for agricultural workers in the counties 
named : 


1 

* 

District 

Rate 

Overtime rate per hour 

To operate 

of wages 
per week 

Weekdays 

Sundays 

1 

from 

i 


S. 

D. 

a D. * 


Warwickshire. 

30 

8 % 

10 


I^eicestershire and Rutland. 

31 

8 % + orgi 

9 


Kent. 

33 

— 

- 1 


Dorset. 

30 

... 

- 1 

} 22 July 

Gloucestershire. 

30 

8% 

10 j 

Herefordshire.* 

31 


- 1 


Somerset. 

30 

8% 

zo 


Brecon and uadnnr « . . .. 

30 

■ 

- J 


Norfolk. 

8% 

10 

1 

5 August 

do. (team-men, shep¬ 

herds and cowmen}. • • . 

36 

8% 

10 

29 July 

Cumberland, Westmorland 





and Furness district of 

35 

xo 

19 . i 

j 

5 August 

Derbyshire. 

31 

9 

9 ! 

Cheshire. 

36 

9 

1 


WUmiite. 

30 

8 Vs 

10 

1 XQ August 

Buckingham ........ 

— 

9 

^ 1 

1 


+ For 6 hours’ overtime or less. ± For overtime beyond 6 hoturs. 


Hours of Work Fixed. — The rates of wages are fixed for a working 
week of six doys, and of 54 hours in the eight summer months from March* 
to October and ^ hours in the four months from November to February. 
.Exceptions are Herefordshire where the worldng week has 56 hours in the 

(z) See our issues for May 19x8, page 436, and June 1918, page 523. 

(2) See our issue for October 191 y, pp. 67-70. 
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eight summer months ; Cheshire where it has 6o hours all the year round; 
and Norfolk in so far as concerns the team-men, shepherds and cowmen for 
whom the fixed rate of wages applies to the hours of work customary in 
their county and trades on weekdays and Sundays. 

Where a man is employed for his whole time by the week or a longer 
period the wages payable for the hours for which he agrees with his employer 
to work in any week, exclusively of overtime, shall be at rates not less 
than the fixed rates, even if his hours of work be less than those established 
for his district. 

Overtime employment is defined as all emplo5’'ment in exces* of 54 
houTw’ employment on the six weekdays of any summer week, and in excess 
of 48 hours^ employment on the six weekdays of any winter week, and all 
employment on Sundays. There are exceptions to this rule in Bfereford- 
shire where overtime in summer begins only after 56 hours’ employment 
in a week; in Cheshire where the overtime rate is paid for all work done 
after 8 Y4 hours’ work on a Saturday and 10 % hours’ work on any other 
weekday ; in Buckinghamshire where overtime begins on weekdays after 
9 hours’ work in summer and '8 hours’ wort in winter, unless on one day 
in the work working hours do not exceed 6 hours in summer and 5 
in winter; and in Norfolk where the overtime employment of team-men 
shepherds and cowmen is all emplo3nnent of them beyond the hours custo¬ 
mary in their areas and for their trades. 

The rates of wages and hours of work fixed as above are effective only 
in the case of able-bodied men over eighteen years of age who are wholly 
or partially employed in agriculture within the meaning of the Corn Pro¬ 
duction Act (i). 

The fixed hours of work do not include mealtimes, but do include 
any time for which an employer, owing to the weather, prevents from 
working a workmen present at the place of employment and ready to work. 

Applications for permits of exemption, as provided by the Act (2), 
from these provisions as to wages and working hours may be made by 
employer or worker to the secretary of the competent District Wages Com¬ 
mittee. Complaints should also be addressed to this official. 

Rutes of Wages Proposed for Certain Areas. — The Board has also is¬ 
sued notic 4 proposing to fix minimum rates of regular wages and rates for 
overtime employment for men employed in agriculture in Northumberland 
and Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire outside the Furness district, Lincoln¬ 
shire, Nottinghanshire, Shropshire, Stafford, Middlesex and Hertfordshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire including the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, Glamorgan 
and Monmouth, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan, Merioneth and Mont¬ 
gomery, Anglesey and Carnarvon, Denbigh and Flint. It is similarly 
proposed to fix overtime rates for Herefordshire, Kent, Dorset, Devon, 
Brecon and Radnor. 

^ Special Rates Proposed for Certain Classes of Workmen. — Further 
notices have been issued proposing to fix special rates for horsemen, cowmen 

(i) See oar issue for October 1917, page 68. — (2) ibid, page 69. 
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and shepherds in Yorkshire; stockmen, horsemen and shepherds in Derby¬ 
shire ; stockmen, team-men and shepherds in I/incolnshire; stockmen, 
shepherds, waggoners and milkmen in Northamptonshire; sheep and 
bullock tenders in Norfolk; horsekeepers, cowmen and shepherds in 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire; team-men, cowmen 
and shepherds in Shropshire ; carters, cowmen and shepherds in Berkshire; 
horsemen, stockmen and shepherds in Suffolk, Kent and Surrey; team- 
men, cowmen and shepherds in {Sussex; and carters, cowmen and shepherds 
in Dorset and Wiltshire. 

Benefits in lieu of Payment in Cash. — The Board has given notice 
that it proposes to make orders providing that the benefits or advantages 
which may be reckoned in lieu of cash as pa3rment of wages, for the purpose 
of minimum rates fixed under the Act, shall indude the occupation h} a 
workman of a cottage, not reported by the Medical Officer of Health as unfit 
for human habitation and held of his employer. These benefits shall also 
include other lodging provided by an employer and the food and drink, 
other than intoxicating drink, he provides. 

It is proposed that the value of the occupation of such a cottage be 
reckoned as 3s. a week, less any rent or rates paid by the* occupier. In 
the case however of a defective cottage, or a cottage to which a customary 
value lower than 3s. a weds: attaches, or a similar case, the competent 
District Wages Committee may fix a lower value for the occupation. It 
is proposed that the District Wages Committees fix the value of the other 
lodging and the food and drink provided, having regard in eai.h district 
to the current price of commodities, and to the normal or average value 
which seems to be assigned to such benefits in the current contracts for agri¬ 
cultural employment. 


mt 

4s ns 

2. THE agricultural WORK OP WOMEN IN ENGLAND AND WALES. — Industry 
and Fimnc>\ — Wm ExptiUenfs and Rccofistmction, published uwlcr the uuspic'cs of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, London 1917. 

When war conditions brought about a shortage of pickers and later of 
male agricultural labourers, it was dijBficult to get women to fill the vacant 
places owing tc; a strongprejudico among both women and farmers against 
women working on the land. This attitude has been overcome to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the patriotism of the educated woman who has thrown 
herself into the breach with spirit and self-sacrifice and has shown, both by 
precept and by example, the possibilities of women's work on the land. 
The placing of women on the land proceeded very slowly in the first 
months of the war. In 1915, however, a movement to organize Women's 
Agricultural Committees throughout England and Wales was started by 
the Board, of Agriculture for England and Wales, and by the end of 1916 most 
counties had committees of this kind. The organization then included 
4,000 registrars and about athotisand district representativt s, and thousands 
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of public meetings had been held to convince both farmers and village women 
of the necessity there was for the latter to labour on the land. Undoubtedly 
this organization is largely responsible for the great increase in the supply 
of local labour which took place in 1916. But nevertheless, in spite of all 
the efforts made, the finding of permanent women labourers and the placing 
of them on the land proceeded slowly. The fault lay partly with the na¬ 
tural difficulties of the position, and a little, perhaps, with a prejudice which 
existed against labour exchanges. This prejudice is apparent from the fact 
that better results were often obtained by a voluntary organization, such 
as the State aided Women's Land Service Corps, and by the Women’s 
War Agricultural Committees when placing women directly, than by the 
exchanges- 

At the beginning of 1917 the movement received a great impetus be¬ 
cause a scheme was formulated for a more extensive recruiting and train¬ 
ing of women on a national basis. The development and extension of the 
work of the Women's War Agricultural Commiltees was at the same time 
undertaken by the Board of Agriculture, and these committees were thus 
moie closely linked with the County War Agricultural Committees. The 
latter are composed almost entirely of men, are tmder the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, and have executives who enjoy very wide statutory powers. 

In March 1917 the energies of the women’s organization came to be con¬ 
centrated on an ^ort to secure for the land a body of permanent women 
workers who would serve for the period of the war, being mobilized 
under semi-military conditions. They would be guaranteed to the farmers 
as strong and physically lit, would in all cases be carefully selected, and 
would, when necessary, be trained in farm work for at least a month. 
The farmer would be expected to pay them wages at a minimum rate 
of i8s, a week or the rate current in the district. 

• The actual work of receiving applications and calling up vohmtcars 
was to be carried out by the Minister of Labour. 

The first members of the resultant Women’s Land Army were placed 
in f niployment about the beginning of May, and by the end of July more 
than 5,000 had been chosen from some 40,000 volunteers* and enrolled for 
service on the land. 

The sdection was made by means of an examination of references, a 
loedical examination and interviews. Thus many unfit canejidates were 
at once weeded out and further eliminations took place during the period of 
trmning and during actual employment, when physical, moral and mental 
abilities were practically tested. Of some 20,000 candidates who appeared 
before the selection and allocation committees up to last September, only 
about a third, najnely 6,500, were accepted. Of this number the great 
majority, nearly 5,000, required fraining, but about 1,500 were placed on the 
land directly. 

There are two methods of training: 

«) That which may be regarded as a system of apprenticeship. The 
volunteer, who has some knowledge of land work, is placed with an em¬ 
ployer for whom" she works without pa> for three weeks, she gaining in 
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knowledge and he instructing her in his special methods. At the end. of 
this time he takes her into his ordinary emjdoyment and pays her not less 
than i8s. a week. During her apprenticeship she is maintained by the 
government as a btirsar, at a cost not exceeding 15s. a week. 

i) The training carried out by the Board ol Agriculture at its special 
training centres, or by arrangement at certain agricultural colleges and farm 
institutes, or on private practising farms. The weekly cost of this train¬ 
ing and of maintenance while it is in course must not exceed 25s. a head, and 
varies in practice from 15s. to 25s., being frequently 20s. The training lasts 
four weeks. 

The greatest care is taken to ensure the maximum safety and comfort 
for the worker when sh? is placed on the land. A member of the organi¬ 
zation must guarantee the suitability of the place of her employment and 
the place of her lodging before a nationalservice volunteer is allocated to it, 
and after she has been placed a welfare supervisor j^eeps in touch with her. 

In some districts there are so few cottages that the housing problem is 
acute. Farms are generally so scattered that permanent workers cannot 
find lodgings in them; and women workers can seldom be put into lodgings 
previously occupied by farm lands. 

The guaranteed minimum wage, i8s. a weds:, is generally not difi6.cult 
to secure, but the cost of living is so high that it is practically impossible 
for a worker to maintain herself decently on it. Members of the Women's 
War Agricultural Committees have found if necessary in some counties to 
counteract the lowering effect on ws^es of the minimum wage, since its 
establishment, by insisting that a minimum initial wage exceeding the cost 
of maintenance by 5s. a'week be paid. Often the farmers have met them 
willingly. With such a wage, and in view of the fact that the government 
grants a free outfit, free travdling, and maintenance during a limited period 
of unemployment to the membfers of the Women's I/and Army, they are 
just able to keep going. Many of the more experienced and skilled workers 
can secure 25s. or even 30s. a week. 

Although the work of 1917 added to the supply of agricultural labour a 
body of women who have some claims to be considered as skilled workers, 
it cannot be definitely concluded that the supply of local labour was on the 
whole increased or improved in that year. The farmer is still in much need 
of reliable seasonal help, and if agriculture is not to suffer his need must be 
scientifically supplied. 


3. THE GROWTH OP AIXOTMENTS IN ENGI^AND AND WAIVES — Journal 
of the Board of AgrimUture^Voh XXV, No 4, I#ondon, July 1918. 

The Food Production Dbpaxtment%of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries recently adeed the local authorities of England and Wales to make 


(i) See onr issues for February 1018, page 164, and March 1918, page 256. 
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a return showing the total number ot allotments existing before the war and 
since its outbreak. From the figures received, and from the department's 
enquiries as to privately owned allotments, including those provided by 
railw^ay companies, it is estimated that there are now more than 1,400,000 
allotments in the country and that there were 570,000 of them before the 
war: some 830,000 have therefore been laid out during the war. 

The following figures give an approximate idea of this enormous ex¬ 
pansion of the movement for forming allotments. Returns obtained from 
69 of the 81 count}^ boroughs in England and Wales show that there were 
under 59,000 pre-war allotments in these areas ; whereas at present there 
are over 222,000 allotments, representing an increase of about 280 per cent. 
132 town councils repotted just under 42,000 pre-war allotments ; now there 
are nearly 97,000 allotments in their areas — an increase of upwards ot 13d 
per cent. In 233 urban districts there were 42,000 pre-wrar allotments as 
compared with over ipo,ooo allotments now in cultivation ■— the latter 
%ure representing an inciease of about 140 per cent. 

In December last the Food Production Department appointed certain 
inspectors to facilitate the obtaining of land by would-be allotment holders 
and generally to assist the progress of the allotment movement. In six 
months these inspectors visited over 400 local authorities and conferred 
with them as to the acquisition of land for allotments. As a result 8,550 
additional acres have been laid out by local authorities, providing 127.000 
additional allotments. Several thousand allotment plots have also been 
provided by private owners as the result of n^otiations with the depart¬ 
mental inspectors. As an example of the useful work done by the Pood 
Production Department's officers, the case of a single large local authority 
may be quoted. In- the first instance this authority proposed to provide 
only 16 Y2 acres of land thisjsrear for the purpose of allotments. After 
tie representations of the departmental inspectors, addition after addition 
was made to the proposed area; and in the end the authority actually 
provided 249 acres, giving 7,470 allotments. 

The grand total of allotments in England and Wales at present covers 
an area of about 200,000 acres. Taking this figure — and estimating that 
50 per cent, of each allotment is planted with potatoes (a moderate 
estimate)—we have 100,000 acres of potatoes on our allotments. If these 
produce an average of 7 tons per acre (a moderate assumption for garden 
and allotment potato crops) this means that the allotment holders of Eng¬ 
land and Wales will grow this year 700,000 tons of the most essential war¬ 
time crop practically on the spot where this crop is to be consumed. 

Next Year's AUotm^s. — Quite a number of local authorities are 
looking ahead and arranging for allotments to be laid out for cultivation 
next year. Amongst these are the local councils of Thrapston (Northants), 
which is arranging for 4 ®/4 acres; Handsworth (West Riding of Yorkshire), 
6 acres; and Shipley, 3 acres. * * 

Allotments at Alexandra Park, — Fifteen acres of land at Wood Green 
are being laid out to provide 225 war-time allotments. This land adjoins 
the race track at Alexandra Park and is the property of the Alexandra 
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Park Race Course Syndicate. The Syndicate has agreed to surrender the 
land for spade cultivation, and the Cadet Corps of the Women's Laud 
Army will undertake the woik after this yeai’s hay crop has been har¬ 
vested. 

A Fafftous School-town and %ts Allotments. — Oundle, the little 
Northamptonshire town where there is a famous school, is among the 
places that have done exceptionally well in the matter of allotments. Two 
hundred and fifty-seven householders are cultivating an a^^ate of 
33 >4 acres of land. In addition the boys at the school have 8 % acres 
of aUotments, whilst even the inmates of the workhouse are doing their 
share by growing foodstuffs on 2 ^ acres. Moreover, upwards of 50 per 
cent, of the 580 houses in the town have gardens attached to them, and 
these on the whole are being judicioudy cultivated. 


RUGGBRI ALFRBDO, gerente lesponsabile. 
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Okigin of the Institute and Sukmary of the Internationai, Teeaty. 

The Liternational Institute of Agrictilture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty^eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by del^ates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute^ always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and public as promptly as possible, statistical, 

technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; • 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any partof 
the world, showhing the r^ons infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance an^ credit; 

(f) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE ACTIVITY OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

SOTJRCES: 

Ii£zNisa:£Rio DB AORICUI.TURA. D£ LA RsF^BLiCA ARGENTINA Diteccidn General de Bconomia 
Rural y Bstadistica E&tadistica a^ncola 1914 1915 {Mtmshy of Ag,f%culfi*re of the Argen 
tine Republic General Direction of Rural Econorny and Statistics Agricultural Statistics 
19x4 1915) Xalleies giAfLcos del Mmisteno de i^icultura de la Naci6n Buenos Ayres» 
19x6 

MiNiSTERio DE Agricoltur A DE LA REPdBLiCA ARGENTINA Direcci6n General de Bcononua 
Rural y X^dislica Rstadistica agiicola 19x3 1914 {Id X913 19x4} Talleres giAfioob del 
Hmisleno^le Agncultora Buenos Ayreb, 19x4 
Girola (Carlos D ) cooperativas dgncolas en la Argentina, Becimo Congreso interna*- 
cionalde Agncultuxa, Gante 19x3 Contribucidn al estudio de la i^secadn {Agricultural 
Co operative Soaeties in Argentina Tenth International Congress of Agnoulture, Ghent 19x3, 
ContributiontotheStudiesoftheFirstSection) P Gandola, Buenos A3aes,x9i3 
IfAHiTiB (Exuilio) Credito agxicola I^acooperaadn rural liiAnustenoc^ Agiiculte Direoadn 
deBstadisticay Bconomia rural (.(Igr 2 Rural Co operation Mtmstry of Agri¬ 

culture Direction of Statistics and Rural Economy) Xalleres de Publicaciones de la 
Ofiema Meteoroldgica Argentina, Buenos A3rres, 19x2 

§ I Thbbbginningsof CO-OPBRATION 

Rural co-operation m the Argentine Republic is of veiy recent date. 
The earhest niknifestations of the movement in this country occurred 
Duly fifteen years ago in the vast regions of the Plata where some 
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chacareros or small farmers had the idea of uniting in order to escape to from 
the cdmacenero, a middleman of a usurious character who acts as engrosser 
within a large district, arbitrarily centralizing all agricultural business 
transactions. The years which havepassedsinc. co-operation thus arose 
are a short period in which to judge of the fruit borne by the seed sown by 
the co-operative movement in th.^ Argentine country, especiall3 in view 
of the fact that from the beginning the germination of this seed was 
hindeied by fairly numerous natural difELculties. 

Our reader already know what obstacles there were in the way of the 
rapid diffusion of ruial co-operative societies in Argentina fi) and we need 
not therefore recur to them. We would merely recall that among the chief 
of these obstades were the thinly populated character of rural districts 
and the heterogeneity of their population, the vast area of most farms, the 
distances separating these farms horn inhabited centres, and finally diffi¬ 
culties of transport and the insufficiency of means of transport. 

But all the obstacles to co-operation, except the individualism and the 
suspiciousness of the immigrants who are the chief element of the Argentine 
rural population, a^e such that, although at first they renderedthe spread 
of the movement difficult, they are, as they ought to be, invariably and in¬ 
creasingly stimulating to it. The isolation in which an Argentine farmer 
lives, his small knowledge of home and foreign markets and the difficulties 
he encounters insending hi? produce to these markets, place him completely 
at the mercy of engrossers and middlemen, whether local or belonging to 
business centres, not only when he wishes to sell his produce but also when 
he wishes to buy the implements and other goods neressaiy to his farm and 
when he wishes to procure the capital of which he frequently stands in 
need and which he does not possess. He is in the same case when he has 
to deal with unforeseen ^x)ntingen(ies or recover from the losses to his crops 
which are due to natural Causes. In biief, this apparent obstacle to the 
rapid progress of co-operation in the Argentine is in truth no more than an 
accentuation of a universal cause for that union of individuals in co-opera¬ 
tive groups which aims at the improvement of their position and the posi¬ 
tion of the industry they practise. 

It cannot be said that the time in which natural conditions have this 
favourable effect has yet airived. But the data which we will reproduce 
will show that the development of agricultural co-operation has proceeded 
surely if not rapidly. 

« 

§ 2 * ThB AGBK^OIrXDSAIf ’CO-^FSR&VIVS SOCIBIl^ AMD XBCfilR ACUVITY, 

With regard to the forms and the organization of the Argentine agri- 
coltural co-operative societies our readers will find details of every in 
the paper in our earlier issue to which we have already referred (2). The 


(1) Seeottxissae [Monthlv BulleHn of Economic andSoctallniclligencc) for December 1913. 
{2) See preceding note* 
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official statistics, from wMch we borrow the data which we will presently 
reproduce, group these societies as a) mixed co-operative shareholding so¬ 
cieties, h) co-operative and mutual societies in the colonies of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, c) rural funds of the RaifEeisen type founded by 
the Liga Social Argentina, d) shareholding co-operative societies for growing 
fruit and vines, a) shardiolding co-operative societies for irrigation, /) co¬ 
operative agricultural joint stock banks, g) co-operative mutual credit and 
insurance societies. Of these societies those which belong to the three 
former groups transact business of the mcst various kinds within the 
sphere of co-operation, while those of the four latter groups generally 
devote themselves to the realization of special objects. 

In speaking of the activity of these societies we will merely give detailed 
data for the years 1913-14 and 1914-15, because these are the latest data we 
possess and because official statistics for the agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties were not kept in the Argentine until 1913. The data we have suffice 
however to give an idea of the position and the activity of the societies. 

a) Mixed Co-operaAive and Shareholding Societies. — In the agricultu¬ 
ral year 1914-15 there were 39 societies of this kind in the Argentine Repu¬ 
blic, four more than in the previous year. Their total membership was 22,351 
as against 19,531 in 1913-1-1.. The total capital they heldincreased between 
these two years, as appears from the following figui es : 


1913-1914 

pesos 

A. Nominal capital ....... 3,925,000.00 

B. Subscribed capital. 1,487,865.00 

C. Paid-up capital. 1,340,701.99 

D. Reserve and^Thiift Bund . . . 69,522.12 


T914-1915 

pesos 

4 * 755 . 000.00 

1,689,624.00 

1,524,388.24 

94,309.69 


Total effective capital (C + D) . 1,410,223.11 


1,618,697.03 


If we examine the business done by co-operative societies of this group, 
we find that, as their name indicates, they are mcst various, their activi¬ 
ties extending from the coUe tive purchase of articles of consumption to 
insurance against hail and agairst fires occurring in agricultural machi¬ 
nes (i). The most important branch of their activity is however that of 
collective purchase, especially the collective pure base of machines, sacks 
and articles of consumption. It the sums covered by transactions of this 
kind in the two years which we are examining be combined we find that, 
apart from the sums covered by insurance, they were 5,618,943.24 pesos 
in 1913-14 and 6,880,301.28 p-^sos in 1914-15. This increase of more than 
1,200,000pesos is due essentially to the increase in collective purchases and 
in loans of merchandise. The fact is clear from the following figures : 


(z) We should notice that in the statistics for 19x3-14 the data as to mixed and consumexs* 
co-operative societies are separated, vrhereas in those for the next year they are combined. 
Further, among the transactions undertaken by societies of the latter kind is insurance against 
fires occurring in agricultural machines. 
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1913-1914 

1914-1915 


pesos 

pesos 

Collective purchases, etc. 

3445,092.78 

4,772,281.36 

Collective sales of grain, wine, fruit, 
tobacco, etc. 

2,147,209.64 

2,003,304.07 

Credit in merchandise. 

— 

823,569-48 

Credit in cash. 

64,892.20 

97,625-85 

Other business. 

1,798.62 

5,000.00 

Total . . . 

5.618,993-24 

6,880,301.28 


In the sphere of instirance, whether against hail or against fires in 
agricultural machines, a notable reduction is shown in the business done by 
the mixed co-operative societies in 1914-15 as compared with the previous 
year. Thus with regard to instirance against hail the number of policies 
feu from 1018 to 480, the insured area from 98,774 he< tares to 28,673 hec¬ 
tares and the insured value from 3,191,193 pesos to 1,119,470 pesos. The 
corresponding amount of the premiums received feU from 130,666.14 pesos 
1^0 37>553-io pesos, and che damages paid passed xrom 71,148.32 pesos to 
6,991.78 pesos- In insurance against fire the fall was no less. Here the 
number of policies fell from 81 to 12; the insured value from 309,889 pesos 
to 9,650 pesos; and premiums received from 23,071.61 pesos to 611 pesos- 
In 1913-1914 damages paid amounted to 3,806.58 peoss; in i9i4-i9i5none 
were paid. MU 

The liquid profits realized by the mixed co-operative and sharehold¬ 
ing societies in 1914-1915 (i) amounted altogether to 286,985.83 pesos, 
distributed as toUows : as dividents 170,212.71 pesos; to members in pro¬ 
portion to their business 41,033,05 pesos; to the reserve and thrift fund 
32,876.72 pesos ; variously — as management commissions, to employees, 
as amortization payments, etc, — 42,863.35 pesos. 

b) Sharelwlding Co-opercchve ad Mutual Societies %n the Colonies of the 
Jewish Colcnization Society. — These societies numbered five in 1914-1915, 
having neither increased nor diminished since the previous year. Members 
numbered 1,967 as against 1,986 in 1913-1914. 

Between these years the capital of these institutions oscillated slightly 
as follows : the nominal capital rose from 689,600 to 837,580 pesos ; the 
subscribed capitalfell from 439,380to 425,126pesos; and the paid-up capital 
and the reserve and thrift fund rose, respectively, from 176,014 to 203,870 
pesos and from 161,547.30 to 173,311.24 pesos; so that the total effective 
capital increased by 39,629.94 pesos. 

eolations of purchase, sale and loan undertaken by these co-operative 
society covered altogether 1,642,308.81 pesos in 1913-1914 and 3,315,657.83 
pesos in 1914-1915. The increase is due to the increase in collective sales, 
the value of which passed from 488,502.51 to 2,015,000 pesos, to that in 

(x) The statistics refetring to I 9 i 3 -i 9 i 4 inclttde nodetailed dataas to the profits of the co¬ 
operative societies. 
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loans made in men handise which reached a value of 157,577.24 pesos, and 
to that inloans in cash which passed from 253,300 to 857,829.92 pesos. Collec¬ 
tive purchases, on the othei hand, fe]linvaluefrom437,i24.5ito4o8,706.56 
pesos, and miscellaneous operations from 463,301.79 to 34,121.35 pescs. 

As regards insurance business, these institute ns did none until 1914- 
1915, in which year they devoted some activity to insurance against fires 
in the agriculturai machines of their members. In this year 154 policies 
of insuranceofthiskind were issued and they insured property worth 105,000 
pesos ; the premiums received amounted to 1,144 pesos and the damages 
to 602 pesos. 

In 191 |-I5these co-operative and mutual societies realized liquid pro¬ 
fits amounting in the aggregate to 31,931.52 pesos, distributed as follows : 
to dividends 6,440 pesos ;to members proportionately to their business 
11,945.79 pesos; to reserve and thrift tunds 8,863.83 pescs; to miscella¬ 
neous objects 4,681.90 pesos. 

c) Rural Funds of the Raiffeisen Type founded by the “ L%ga Social Ar¬ 
gentina — These funds numbered four in 1913-1914, eleven in 1914-1915; 
their members 116 in the former and 377 in the latter year. Their business, 
which comprises loans, deposits and collective sales and purchases, covered 
293,758.77 pesos in the former and 1,107,589.01 pesos in the lacter ol these 
years. The last figure comprises 779,707.90 <pesos tor collective sales; 
149,500 pesos for loans in cash; 116,890 pesos for collective purchases; 
and 61,500 pesos for deposits (i). 

d) Shareholding Co-operative Fruit and Vinegrowing Societies. — In 
1914-15 three of these co-operative societies were active, in the previous 
year only one of them. The two new societies were constituted during the 
year. The total membership was 136 as against 20 in 1913-191}. 

The nominal capital of the three co-operative fruit and vine-growing 
societies was 132,000 pesos, and the subscribed capital 102,780 pesos of 
which 90,916.37 pesos were paid up. The reserve and thrift fund ws 130.17 
pesos. The effective capital of the three societies therefore amounted to 
91,046.54 pesos in 1914-15, as against the 51,040 pesos which constituted 
the capital of the first of them in 1913-1914. 

The business of these societies consisted in collective sales of fruit and 
wine which had covered 249,609.69 pesos by the end of 1914-1915. 

e) Shareholdvng Co-operaHve Irrigation Societies. — Erom 1913-1914 to 
1914-1915 the number of these Societies — four — did not vary, but their 
membership passed from 673 to 634. 

Their nominal capital was 2,300,000 pesos, their subscribed capital 
1,798,600 pesos and their paid-up capital 1,736,463.^ pesos. The leserve 
fund amounted to 1,194.41 pesos. The effective capital of these four socie¬ 
ties in 1914-1915 was therefore 1,737,658.34 pesos as against 1,731,1.I3-93 
pesos in the previous year. 

Besides their spe^ ial business these societies undertook collective tran¬ 
sactions—purchases, loans, etc.—covering a value of 136,309,99 pesos. 


(i) There are no data as to the capital of these funds. 
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i) Shareholding Co-operaitve Agriadturad Banks. — The statistics as 
to the farming year 1911.-1915 include data as to the first co-operative agri¬ 
cultural bank. It has 1,115 members and a nominal capital of 3,000,000 
pesos. At the end of 1914-1915 its subscribed capital amounted to 650,000 
pesos of which 587,525 pesos were paid up, anditsreserve fund to 76,318.93 
pesos. Its eflEective capital was thus 663,843.93 pesos. 

Its loans in cash in 1914-1915 amounted to 265,840 pesos, its liquid 
profits to 3,214.36 pesos. 

g) Co-operaiive Mutual Insurance and Cred%t Societies. — In 1913-1914 
societies of this group numbered seven, in 1914-1915 ten; their membership 
was 9,571 in the former and 11,194 in the latter year. 

In I9i4-I9i5their nominal capital was 585,000 pesosofwhich42i,269.36 
pesos hadbeenpaidup ; the thrift andreserve fund amountedto 1,189,794.19 
pesos. Their efi^ective capital was therefore 1,611,063.55 pesos. 

In 1913-1914 in addition to their insurance business they made cash 
loans to their members amounting to 189,793 pesos and undertook 
various collective transactions^ covering a value of 358,683.77 pesos. 
All the insurance undertaken this year was against hail. The policies 
issued numbered 5,507 and insured 836,892 hectares for a value of 
24,701,482.8opesos. Theamountofthepremiumsreceivedwas 1,215,980.21 
pesos, that of damages paid was 701,442.49 pesos. 

In 1914-1915, on the other hand, these societies undertook more agri¬ 
cultural ijosurance, insuring also against machinery fires. They issued 
7,264 policies insuring 1,369,630 hectares, worth 40,516,890.64 pesos, 
j^nst hail. These figures had almost doubled since the previous year- 
Premiums received amounted to 1,985,138.70 pesos, damages paid to 
i 479 > 373-95 pesos. Ninety-four policies issued to insure against fires 
covered a value of 496,718 pesos. Under this head the societies received 
1,961.82 pesos inpremiumsandpaiddanoLages amounting to 11,479.84 pesos. 

The liquid profits of mutual co-operative societies iv 1914-1915 aggre¬ 
gated 178,283.70 pesos, distributed as follows: dividend to capiti 7,366.58 
pesos; to members in proportion to their business 87,264.38 pesos ; to 
reserve and thrift fund 58,813.08 pesos ; to managing staff as salaries and 
to amortizations, etc. 18,839.66 pesos. 

The activity of the co-operative societies in the Argentine Republic 
in 1913-1914 and 1914-1915 is summarized in th^ appended comparative 
Tables I and II while Table III affords a complete picture of the position of 
these societies in the three years from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915. 


§3. Present position of co-operatxon.J 

It is evident from the data we have given that progress has been made 
in the two years we have considered. The progress would be, to judge from 
the local press, yet more evident if we could add more recent data. Rural 
co-operation in Argentina is, as we have said, in the first phase of its de¬ 
velopment. 
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Our data confirm our statement in the first paragraph of this paper as 
to the natural conditions of this country and the conditions in which the 
co-operative movement is spreading. These conditions are apparently 
inimical, but the co-operative societies are able to arise and to develop and 
their activitj^ gives satisfactory results. This is proved in particular by the 
co-operative societies insuring against hail and agricultural machinery fires, 
which have hitherto had the largest development owing to the immediate 
advantages they procure for their members. The evidence of their useful¬ 
ness has more than sufficed to conquer to a great extent the obstacles to 
their constitution which were encountered in every distrct, as well as the 
opposition of established interests and the apathy of farmers who are 
mostly immigrants and are individualistic to excess. In view of their 
fortunate banning it is not too much to prophesy for this group of 
co-operative societies an increasing devdopment. 

The mixed co-operative societies for the purchase and sale of agri¬ 
cultural products and machines, those of consumptionandthose converting 
products, etc. are beginning to give proof of the advantages they offer 
and to gain rural public opinion. Their development is the more sure 
to increase because they are of great service to their members. In this 
matter the organizers of co-operative societies committed an initial error, 
comprehensible since the introduction of cooperation into a new country 
enjoying the conditions which particularize the Argentine was involved. 
They were attached to the co-operative form and thought they could 
obtain disproportionate results from the beginning if they applied the 
same co-operative instrument to entirely various ends and for the discharge 
of incompatible functions- The services which these societies fender 
their members will grow as they are in< reasingly specialized. Co-operators 
understand this themselves, as is proved by the data relative to agricul¬ 
tural insurance, which show that as the business of this kind done by the 
mixed co-operative societies diminishes the co-operative insurance societies 
develop. 

Oneof thefortunateconsequencesof ruralco-operationinthe Argentine 
is that the small cultivators, who used to be the victims of local usury, are 
abletoobtainthecreditthey needso much. The institution in 1914-19150! 
the first co-operative bank in the country marks a very important step 
on the road of agricultural credit. It is to be hoped that the State will 
as much as possible favour the constitution of societies of this kind which 
may be a source of many advantages to the national agriculture. 

In connection with State intervention it should be noted that one of 
the needs which are most felt by agricultural interests in the Argentine is 
that of special legislation for co-operative societies. 

In spite of proposed laws presented to the Chambers and the subject 
of discussion (i), these societies are still governed by the general provisions 
of the commercial code which hardly allow of the realization of the various 
co-operative forms. %>ecial legislation, whereby co-operative societies will 


(i) Eor proposed laws on agricultural co-operative societies see the article already cited. 
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Tabie I. — Purchases, sales, loans and other transactions t 



Value < 


Collective puidiases 

Collective sales 


1913-14 

19x4-15 

1913-14 

I 

* 9 * 4 -i 5 

Mixed co-opetative societies. 

3445.002.78 

4,772,281.36 

2,147,209.64 

2 .o<^. 394 -o 

Co-operative societies of the Jewish 
CoUmisation assodatton . 

437,124.51 

408,706.56 

488,502,51 

2,015^000.0 

Ptmds of Liga SocitU Argentina «... 

6,186.00 

116,890.11 

287,572.77 

779,707.9 

Co-operative fruit and viuegrowing so- 
cieties. 

— 

— 

— 

249,609.6 

Co-operative irrigation societies.... 

— 


— 

— 

Agricttltural banks .. 

, — 

— 

— 


Hd^ual co-operative societies. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total lor all societies . . . 

3,888,403 29 

5297,878.03 

2,923,284 92 

5 . 049 , 7 * 1.6 


Table II. — Imurance business of the a^icuUural ct 


Sodeties 

Insiixed area 

Number of policies 

1913-14 



1914-15 


heectares 






Insmance agaim 

Co-operative mutual societies 

836,892 

1,363,630 

5,507 

7,264 

Mixed co-operative societies 

98,774 

28,673 

T,0l8 

480 

Total 

935.666 

1498,303 

5,525 

7-744 




Inswance against fife 

Co-operative mutual societies . . . 

— 

— 

—. 

94 

Mixed co-operative societies* . . . 

— 

— 

81 

12 

Co-ppeiative societies of the Jewish 





CoUmisaHan AssodtUton . 

— 

— 

— 

154 

Total . . . 

--- = 

— 

— 

81 

260 
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OfficMurai co-operative societies in 1913-14 and 1914-15 (in pesos). 


IfiooB in kind 

IfOans in ca^ 

Other business 

Total for all business 

1913-14 

19 I 4-*5 





1913-H 

Z 9 Z 4 -Z 5 

— 

823.569.48 

64,892.20 

97.625.85 

1,798.62 

5,000.00 

5,658,993.24 

6,880,301.28 

— 

157,577.24 

253,300.00 

857.829.92 

463.381.79 

34,121.35 

1,642,308.81 

3.315.657.83 

— 

— 

— 

149,500.00 

— 

— 

293,758.77 

1,046,098.01 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

249,609.09 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

. 

136,209.99 

— 

136,209.99 

1 

— 

— 

265,840.00 

— 

— 

— 

265,840.00 

j 

— 

189,793.00 

—' 

358.436.77 

““ 1 

548,436.77 

— 

1 

981,146.72 


1,370,795,77 

358.436.77 

175,331.34 

8 ,I 43 rt 97.59 

11,893,216.80 


operatwe societies in 1913-1914 and in 1914-15. 


IhsmedTalne 

Premiums received 

Damages paid 

Z913-Z4 

Z914-X9X5 

1913-1914 1 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 


pesos pesos pesos 


hul. 


5^701.482.80 

3,191,199.00 

40,516,890.61 

1,119,470.00 

1,215,980.21 

130,666.14 

1,985,138.70 

37.553.10 

701,442.49 

1,479.373.95 

6,991.78 

27,892,681.80 

41,636.360.64 

1,346,646.35 

2,022,691,80 

772,590.81 

1.485.36565 


Is agricultural machines 


309,889 00 

496,718.00 

9,650.00 

23,081,61 

31,961.82 

611.00 

13,806.58 

11,479.84 

— 

105,000.00 

— 

1,144.00 

— 

602.00 

309,889.00 

611,368.00 

23,081,61 

33,716.82 

13,806.58 

12,081.84 
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Tabi,E III. — Summary of the position oj agricultural co-operative societies 
fro 7 n 1912-1913 to 1914-1915. 



1912-^3 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total number of societies. ...... 

34 

56 

73 

> » » members ...... 

13.371 

19,531 

22,531 

Total effective ca^ntal $m/n (i) . . . 

3,257.796 40 

5.079.177-28 

6,099.501.53 

a profits $m/n ... . . 

680,75a ai 

321,270.80 

494,415.41 

Value of operations 6f puichase, sale, 1 
lending, etc. $m/n.. 

4.905,76468 

8,143,497^9 

11,955,216.80 

Value insured against hail. 

43.600,491.00 

27.892,681.80 

41,636.360.64 

> » fire . 

540,500 00 

309,889.00 

6x1,368 00 


(i) National money. 


be regulated and their organization facilitated as in other countries, are an 
imperative necessity. They are so the more because, according to the 
economists of the country, facilities supjdied by legislation would lessen 
the national difficulties which, as we have already remarked, the co-opera¬ 
tive movement encounters in this country, and which this movement will 
not overcome as rapidly as its promoters hope unless it have external aid. 














M 1 SCEI.I.ANE 0 US INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

T 

AGRICUI^TURAL CO-OPERATION IN THE STATE OP VICTORIA. —• Vtc^orian Year^ 
Booh Z9Z6-X7. Helboume, zgzS. 

Agricultural and horticultural societies, aiming at the improvement of 
the agricultural,pastoral and horticultural industries, have been established 
throughout the State of Victoria. The following table summarizes data 
contained in returns for the year 1916 made by 95 agricultural societies: 


1 

Societies 

1 

1 

1 

Area 

cultivated 

1 

Number 

of 1 

members | 

1 

1 

Govern- | 

meat 

grant 1 

1 

Total 
receipts ^ 
intioding i 
govern- 

ment 

grant 

Total 

e^qpen- 

ditoie 

liability 
for loans 

and 

overdraft 

on banks 


Acres 

1 

£ 1 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

Koyal (Hdlboume). 

48 

2,000 1 

6751 

29,722 1 

24,335 

44.951 

Ballaxat. 

zo 

70 

8z 

179 1 

291 

618 

Benalla. 

j 12 

304 j 

46 

85s 

836 

727 

Bendigo. 

1 

300 1 

0 

1,540 

1,830 

290 

Colac. 

12 

310 

66 

1,070 

X.070 

161 

Hamilton. 

21 

• 260 

3 

' i,o€o 

z,o6o 

100 

Hozshjam and Winunera. . . . 

29 

560 

0 

j 1.383 

894 

1 997 

Koxumbnrra .. 

x6 

223 

43 

' 704 

640 

886 

Ovens and Knixay. 

39 

277 

2 

1,10a 

1,164 

468 

Sh^parton. 

24 

431 

0 

1.692 

1.603 

2,604 

Other societies., 

1,220 

10,699 

700 

27,409 

* 6,734 

14,687 

Total in 19x6 . . . 

1,441 

15,435 

x,6i6 

66,716 1 60,457 

66.489 

Total in 19x5 . . . 

1,666 

15.7*6 1 3.*53 

58,204 j 

1 62,971 1 65.813 

Total in X9X4 . . . 

1.748 

19,118 

4,022 

72,339 

82,707 

1 40,715 

Total in X9Z3 . . . 

*.637 

19,916 

3.496 

76,770 

78,708 

30.358 

Total in xgza • * • 

1.774 

21,382 

a.837 

j 72,214 

74,069 

1 28,183 


Forty horticultural societies also made returns for 1916. Their 
membership was 3,235; their total receipts for the year, including a 
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govemtaent grant of £29, amoimted to £4*^37 * their total expenditure 
to £3,703; and their total liability for loans and overdrafts on batiks 
to £1,189. 


CANADA. 


1. CO-OPERATION IN THE DAIRY INDDSTRY OF aASKATCHEWAN. — Bronsok- 
CowAN (H ): Saskatchewan Daiy Banners adopt Big Btisiness Methods ” in 'Fctfin and 
Daify and Rural Home, Peterboio (Ontario), 15 August 1918. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited, was incorporated 
on 10 March 1917. Its authorized capital of $500,000 is divided into $20 
and into some $i shares. No dairy farmer may hold more than 50 shares 
of $20 each. No voting by proxy is allowed. The dividends on the com¬ 
pany's paid-up capital shares are limited to 10 per cent, per annum. Addi¬ 
tional suppliers' dividends may be declared. The government of the pro¬ 
vince of Saskatchewan may authorize the provincial treasurer to lend the 
company as much as 75 per cent, of the costs of any building and plant 
needed for the company's business. The rate of the interest charged may 
not exceed 6 per cent, per annum and twenty years are allowed for the repay¬ 
ment of the loans. The goveniment moreover guarantees the company's 
loans from the bank up to $350,000, the company assigning certain securi¬ 
ties to the government and the bank in return. 

Some nineteen creameries signified their willingness to enter the com¬ 
pany. A board of appraisers was appointed, consisting of three members 
of whom one was chosen by the government, one by the new company and 
one by the local crameries. This board placed a valuation on each local 
creamery. The farmers then surrendered the stock they held in the local 
creamery and took instead a corresponding amount of stock in the new 
company. Astheappraisedvalueoftheseveralcreameriesvaried,andhence 
the value of the farmers' shares, the plan was adopted of issuing a certain 
number of $i shares in the new company in order that differences might 
be more readily adjusted. 

Of the company's authorized capital — $500,000 — $196,000 had 
been issued last June, $108,000 having been sold to farmers since the date 
of the company's foundation and $^,000 issued to previous holders of 
stock in the local creameries. The company has 5,000 shareholders and 
there are 8,126 suppliers of its creameries. Of the total amount of about 
4,000,000 pounds of butter manufactured in the province last year these 
creameries made 2,482,400 pounds, 1,721,953 pounds being made by some 
ten independent creameries. Of the credit guaranteed by government the 
company has so fax used only $150,000, this advance being secured on the 
output of the creameries. Where the government advances up to 75 per 
^nt. of the cost of erecting a new creamery, security is supplied by assign¬ 
ing the unpaid capital stock of the farmers whom the dairy serves as well 
as by a first mortgage on the property. 
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As regards management, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries 
I/imited has followed the method of the Saskatchewan Elevator Company, 
l/ocal societies have been formed in connection with each creamery, and 
they advise with regard to the management of their respective creameries 
and appoint directors who attend the annual meetings of the company. 
The members of the board of directors are chosen from the delegates at 
this meeting. But this plan works less well than it does in the case of the 
Elevator Company, because the suppliers of the creameries are more scat¬ 
tered than are the members of that company and often have to consign 
their cream by rail. Its likely therefore that the plan will be modified. 

The first advantage which it is hoped that the society will procure is a 
greater uniformity in produce due to the fact that the buttermaking will 
be controlled by the central organization. Purchasers will know that 
they can depend on the quality ot certain fixed kinds of butter, and will 
therefore contract to buy ’in larger quantities and full carloads. It is 
hoped that the demand will thus be increased, at least in a measure greater 
than that which would be possible by any other method. The central 
organization will also enable large economies in that it will buy the requi¬ 
sites of its adherent dairies wholesale. Moreover its cold storage, which 
already is sufScient for the preservation of sixty carloads of butter, will 
allow the butter to be placed on the market at the most favourable 
moment. 


2. A EEDBRAI, ORGANIZATION OF STOCKFARMERS. — The Farmer*s Advocate and 
Home Magazine, No. i 353 j I#ondon, Ontario, 29 August 1918. 

We have already noted that last February the sheepfarmers of Canada 
grouped themselves as the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, I/imited. 
This centralizing movement has made a further step onwards in that a 
Canadian National Live Stock Council has been formed... Henceforth the 
associated stockfarmers form part of a vast oiganization which can take 
effective action and which has at its base the local associations, and in¬ 
cludes also the provincial associations and beyond them the Eastern and 
Western Canada Live Stock Unions. The council is thus the culmination 
of the structure. 

It has developed rapidly. 

In the spring cf 1913 a number of delegated stockfarmers met at Calgary 
and founded the Western Canada L’ve Stock Union whose aim is stated to 
be “ to represent and promote the live-stock Interests in all matters of 
common concern with the object of fairly securing the enjoyment of all 
rights and privileges, and in so doing to make a wrong of a general nature 
against any the concern of all Its field is west of the Great Lakes. The 
analagous Eastern Canada Live Stock Union was founded only in 1918. 
A provincial association may be represented in eitherof these unions if it 
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pay $ 25. A breed associatioE may by pa3rlng the same fee join both the 
Eastern and the Western Unions, the money thus received being divided 
between the two. 

Early in April 1918 representatives of the two unions, of many of the 
breed assoc lations and of the Record Committee met in Toronto to complete 
the organization. They iormed the Canadian National lyive Stock Coun¬ 
cil which has eleven members, namely five representatives of the Western 
Canada Eive Stock Union, three of the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union, 
two of the Record Committee, and the chairman of the Record Committee 
who is president of the council. 

The council is financed by the breed associations most of which have 
agreed to grant it at least 5 per cent, of their annual income. 

The following are some of the points which will engage the council’s 
attention: railway rates and classifications ; transport by rail and steamer; 
regulations for importation and esportation; marketing of live stock and 
other products ; the health of ammsds; facilities for storing, in cold storage 
and otherwise, meat and othei products including wool, and for slaughter¬ 
ing animals; pertinent advice to the Minister of Apiculture ; farm labour; 
Dominion legisl ation affecting agriculture, including that allowing grants and 
appropriations of public money; all matters pertaining to agriculture from 
the standpoint of the Dominion as a whole. 


♦ 

* 


3.5THE DEVHI^OPBlCeNT OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN MANITOBA. •—CoiQUBXlB 
(R. D.) iiL The Grain Growers^ Guide, 21 August 19x8; Fanner's AdvocaU 

and Home Journal, vol.I#III, No. 1333, Wimup^, 21 August 1918. 

A little more than a year ago the Manitoba Legislatuie passed an Act 
called the Rural Credit Societies Act. It empowered the farmers in any 
municipality to form a rural credit society, pledging their stock as combined 
security for loans to individual members. Money might not be lent at a 
higher rateof interest than7per cent., which meant that it could be borrow¬ 
ed at 6 pel cent., i per cent, being allowed for expenses. The proviuHlal 
government subscribes 25 per cent, of the society’s stock, the municipality 
25 per cent, and the members 50 per cent. There are nine directors of 
whom three are appointed by the members of the society, three by the muni¬ 
cipality and three by the government. 

In all seventeen societies have been incorporated under the Act and 
ten are already lending money. 

In order to show the practical advantages of this organization of rural 
caredit we will give details as to the working of one of the societies in question, 
the Roblin Rural Credit Society organized in the Shell River municipality. 
This municipality has a total area of 184,960 acres of which only 50,000 
acres are under cultivation. The problem of developing the uncultivated 
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laud on each farm is largely responsible foi the organization of the local 
rural credit societ3. 

The Hoblin Rural Credit Society was incorporated on 16 Rebruary 1918 
whenit had 57 members. It became actiwe on 20 April and had 85 members 
on 9 August. Tbie following figures show its financial dtuation: 


CafAtal authorized 


$20,000 



Stocrk 

subscribed 

Stock 

paid-up 

by fanners.. . . . 

by governiPent. 

by municipality. 

8.500 

2.500 

3.500 

850 

250 

350 


$14,500 

$1,450 

Loans passed in 

1918. 


For sowing and harvesting. 

For breaking up land. 

For buying madiinery. 

For improvements. 

For cattle, horses, etc. 

For floating liabilities. 


16,496 

10,335 

3.050 

3,305 

9,205 

1,650 


$44,241 


These $ 4^,241 were lent to 64 farmers who represent a net sum of 
$ 630,000 or an average of about $ 10,000 each. 

Application for a loan is made on a regular form on which are stated 
the amount of money which is required and the purposes for which it is 
required, the date of repayment and the rate of interest. A complete state* 
ment as to the applicant’s afiairs accompanies the application: it mentions 
tibe number of acres he holds and their situation; the estent to which they 
are encumbered if they are so ; a complete valuation of his assets including 
his ^iculturalland, buddings,implements,livestock,supplieandoutstand- 
ing credit; and of his liabilites including the mortgages on his pnopeity, 
the liens onhis machinety or implements and his debts to his bat^ and 
others. The amounts of his hail, fire and life insurance are also stated. 
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The whole statement is carefully scrutinized by the board. Before a loan 
IS approved it must be passed by a majority of the board of directors : if 
only seven of them are present five of them must vote in favour of it. 
l/)ans mature on 31 December in each year; but if the money is needed for 
such purposes as the purchase of cattle or the breaking up of land which 
will not yield a return until the following year, a notification that a renewal 
of the loan will be requested accompanies the application for it, and it may 
then be renewed on the following i December and mature a year later. 

The society does not handle the money lent. All the loans granted are 
guaranteed bythe society, the president andsecretarygivingtheir signature, 
and the money is paid by the bank to the applicant directly. The security 
is a lien on all the surplus assets of the applicant. Generally the directors 
look for repayment to the product of the operation for which the loan is 
granted. Thus if $ 1,000 is borrowed for putting in and harvesting a crop, 
it is expected that the first charge on this crop will be the repayment of the 
loan. Acertificate is filed in the registry office as soon as theloanis granted. 
The farmer is not limited in any way by the transaction: he can still dis¬ 
pose freely of his stock or crops ; but he is under obligation to settle with 
the society as soon as the sale has been completed. The certificate is can¬ 
celled as soon as the loan is repaid. 

Generally speakiug, loans are secured by the net assets of borrowers, 
as these are shown in the applications which the directors check. 

The net assets ot the men who obtained loans this year varied from 
$ 2,000 to $ 5,000, The following are two examples of loans made to well- 
to-do farmers : A borrowed $ 1,500; and spent $ 230 on harvesting, $ 300 
on digging a well, $ noon binder twine; 16oon aplough; and $ 800 on 
pa3dng an outstanding debt, B borrowed $ 1,300; and spent $ 250 on 
buying a horse, $ 365 on machinery; $ 130 on harvesting; % 355 on seed; 
and $ 200 on breaking up and clearing new land. 

The largest sum has been borrowed for the running expenses of the 
farming season, the next largest for breaking up new land. 

It is estimated that well over 2,500 acres have this year been prepared 
for sowing by means of the credit furnished by the society. 


GERMANY. 


THE AGR 1 CUI,TURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIBS IN 1916-1917. — Siumnaiy of data 
in tbe Yearbook of the Imperial Union of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
in liUemattonal Co-operattve BulleUn, Athyear, No. 9, I^ndon, September X918. 

At the end of 1916-1917 there were 29,082 agricultural co-operative 
societies in the German Empire, this number having increasedby 330 since 
the previous year. The new societies include representatives of all the 
groups except that of co-operative dairies. The number of new savings 
and loan banks, 84, is however small, a fact due first to the plentiful supply 
of ready money which lessened the demand for credit, and secondly to the 
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fact that experiencedpersons able to estabhsh these societies were not avail¬ 
able. The increase in the number of purchase and sale societies, 78, was 
somewhat more satisfactory. The miscellaneous societies recorded the lar¬ 
gest increase, one of 168. On i June 1917 there were 95 central co-opera¬ 
tive societies ; 12,912 savings and loan banks; 2,954 purchase societies; 
3,594 co-operative dairies; and 4,535 miscellaneous co-operative societies. 
The membership of these societies is estimated at 2,800,000. Seventy-nine 
per cent, or about four fifths of German co-operative societies are agricul¬ 
tural. 

The co-operative loan and savings banks form the largest group. They 
received very substantial deposits in 1916-17 but the demand for personal 
credit was small. Co-operative purchase societies had a very limited scope 
for their activities because the free purchase of agncultural requisites 
was restricted. For the distribution and allocation of rationed goods theie 
seems to have been too little recourse to co-operative societies. Co-opera¬ 
tive dairies have suffered much by the war, f 01 they have had to work under 
government control and to meet heavy expenses while receiving inadequate 
remuneration. Their former reputation as collecting depots for butter 
has suffered because they have delivered inferior produce. The vintners' 
societies have made no material progress in spite of the enhanced prices of 
wines Progress has however been recorded by the co-operative societies 
for the sale of cattle, 50 new societies having been added to their number 
since the outbreak of war. 




Part 11: Insurance and Thrift • 


MISCELLAjSTEOUS INFOKMiATflON REI/ATEsG TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 3 iEORTAI,ITY AMONG X,IVE STOCK IN VICTORIA — V%cto~ 
rtOM Year-'Book 1916-17, Melbotixne, 1918. 

The government of Victoria publishes interesting data as to the va¬ 
rious kinds of insurance practised in this State, but in some cases further 
and complementary ‘figures would be welcome. Thus it would be useful 
to know, in the matter of insurance against mortality among live stock, 
how many animals are insured and whatis the value of the risk covered. 
With this reserve, we reproduce figures shewing the receipts and expendi¬ 
ture from 1912 to 1916 of the companies which have assumed this risk: 


Veajr 

Prmiintnfl 

Other 

receipts 

Total 

Erpenditiire 

namagea 

paid 

Other 

costs 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1912. 

50,779 

1,018 

5 i »797 

27,087 

20,781 

47,868 

1913. 

36,061 

885 

36,946 

20,379 

16,064 

36,443 

1914 • . 

25,414 

675 

26,089 

14.179 

8.514 

22.693 

1915. 

18,078 

70 

18,148 

14.703 

4.841 

19.544 

1916. 

20,455 

995 

21,450 

10303 

6,256 

1^759 


Bxcept in 1915, when there was a deficit of £1,396, these companies 
made in each year a moderate profit which aggregated for the Whole period 
of five years only £11,128. We should note however that from the sum of 
*3:45>430, which.represents the total receipts, only £86,851 or 56.24 per 
cent, were substracted to cover the sum of the damages paid. 

t 
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FRANCS. 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAH^ IN 191^ — VArgus, Paris, 8 SQ)tember 1918 

The year 1917 may be taken to be the worst ever passed in France as 
regards insurance against hailfstorms were as numerous as they were vio¬ 
lent ; the insurance companies lacked experts ; and owing to the shortage 
of labour crops were exposed to the ride of hail longer than usual. 

The following figures enable a comparison between 1916 and 1917 as 
regards the business done both by companies charging fixed premiums and 
by mutual companies. 


xgzS 


Numbei of insured persons . 

198,316 

196,938 

Insured value.. . 

938,510,419 francs 

977,210,121 francs 

Premiums and subscriptions 

13,519.365 » 

16,036,121 » 

Damages. 

9^850,359 » 

13,672.950 * 

Peserve funds. 

23,644,005 » 

15,171,945 » 

Damages which in 1916 had akeady increased by 3,538,913 francs 


increased in 1917 by a further 13,822,591 francs. 

Almost aU the companies suffered losses and it was necessary to borrow 
largely from reserves. Of the sum of these nearly a third was withdrawn. 

The following table shews the business of each company and society 
in detail: 
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Stock compsulies. 95,882 406,879^97 8,077,444 11,037,764 2,087,118 3,87^.386 1,698,780 

Motoal sodeties. 101,056 570 , 330,*24 7 . 958,677 • 12,635,^86 » _ 5 . 687,947 ^^ 3 , 473,165 

196,938 977.210,121 10,036,121 ^3,672,950 2,087,118 9,364,333 ^5,17^.945 



















Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

THE AGRJCXJLTURAL CREDIT AFFORDED BY THE SAVTNGS- 
BAjSTK of NAPDES DSr I1917. 


SOURCE: 

Banco [di Napoli: [Cassa di RispASiao. Cbboito Agrario. Relazione «iill*eser> 
CTzio 19x7 of Naples: Soioingis-Banh. AgricuUural Credit, Report on the year 19x7). 

The Saviiigs-Bazik of the Bank of Naples receives the means for af¬ 
fording agiicnlfcural credit from three difiEerent sources, namely : i) depo¬ 
sits under the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334; 2) the funds of the provincial 
funds for agricultural credit which the Savings-Bank manages, under the 
law of 2 February 1911, No. 70; and 3) the funds directly advanced by the 
State in conioimity with the numerous decrees which have lately been 
promulgated and which aim at intensifying cultivation, decrees which we 
have always noticed at the right time. Altogether in 1917 the sum of 
30,983,679 liras was granted to the agricultmists of South Italy and Sar¬ 
dinia. The recently published report of the Bank of NajAes, tiat ancient 
and powerful institution for affording credit which regulates and anima.,es 
the economy of Southern Italy, contains interesting data as to the distri¬ 
bution of this sum. 

The report has three parts. In the first and most important part 
there is a study of the results of affording agricultural credit, these results 
being shown in the form of abundant general and special data for each 
province. The second part, which concerns agricultural propaganda, 
contains a large number of practical observations. It reports the intense 
activity deployed by this bank for the creation of new agri< ultural loan 
funds, with a view to accustoming agriculturists to a larger use of chemical 
manures and agricultural machines which will increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Finally the third part of the report deals with doubtful interpre¬ 
tations of the law and rules: it is a rich collection of the jurisprudence 
which is growing up in this new and interesting sphere, that of the law as 
to agricultural credit, and it deserves "•areful study. This part ends with 
an ^phabetical table of the doubtful points decided and the problems 
solved duiing the sixteen years of the bank's activity. There are also 
at the end of the report numerous statistical tables as to the transactions 
in agricultural credit effected by the bank's Savings-Bank. 
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§ I. The DEVEIfOPTONT OR IN3TITUTIONS FOR THE DISTRIBCTTIOK 
OE ACRICDETURAI* CREDIT. 

According to the conception which has in Italy intormed distiict 
legislation on agricultural credit, it is a general rule that such credit is 
granted to agriculturists not directly but through the medium of local 
institutions, espe ially those of them which are cc-operative in form, like 
the agricultural and rural funds, the agricultural consortia, the popular 
banks, etcall of which are called intermediary institutions because they 
exercise this function. An exception is made only if the locial institution 
be inactive, do not dispose of caredlt commensurate with local needs, 
cannot be counted upon as able to exercise this function, or do not exist. 
The number of these institutions has increased steadily. There were 
2,179 them on 31 December 1916, and on 31 December 1917, in spite 
of the difficulties belonging to the time, 2,225. number of them clas¬ 
sified as good, which, cherefore, can be relied upon to afford credit in this 
special form, has also increased, having passed from 1,203 to 1,213. This 
increase of ten between 19x6 and 1917 is almost entirely due to the forma¬ 
tion of new agricultural funds, or co-operative loan societies nominally 
collective, most of which have by-laws conforming to a model largely dis¬ 
tributed by the aforesaid Savings-Banks since 1909. These 1,213 institu¬ 
tions qualified as good are classed as follows according to their kind and ac¬ 
cording .to whether or not they are accredited for the ordinary discount 
of the Bank of Naples : 



Societies or Institutions 



Accredited 
at the bank 
for ordinary 
discount 

Not accredited 

at the bank 

Totals 

AgricuHural consortia,.. . 

4 

120 

1 124 

B and rural funds. 

— 

495 

406 

» loan funds. 

— 

120 

120 

Motat f/umentari . 

— 

s 

8 

Agricultural credit societies. 

— 

8 

8 

Monti frutnentoH and mmmwt of Sardinia . . 

— 

2&S 

288 

]!ilatual aid societies,. 

— 

7 

7 

Popular banks,. 

130 

38 


Savings-banks.. .. 

4 

XI 

15 

Autonomous provincial funds of agricultural credit 

— 

6 

6 

Totals . • . 

II 2 

I xoi 

1,213 
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It is seen that the institutions vary in type and constitution, l^e 
nonunally collective societies prevail. In the first year, 1902, there were 
hardly ten of them, but there are now as many as 490: the increase of 480 
is very specially due to the continuous and active propaganda work of the 
Savings-Bank. Societies having this form of coUective and unlimited lia¬ 
bility are now found in eighteen piovinces of the south and Sardinia. By 
districts and provinces they are distributed as follows: Abruzzi and Idolise 
100 — namely, Aquila 53, Teramo 16, Campobasso 16, Chieti 54; Campd- 
nia 163 — namely Saleino 54, Caserta 45, Avellino 34, Benevento 19, Na¬ 
ples II; Apulia 34 — namely Becce 18, Bari 9, Bo^ia 7; Basilicata, Bo- 
tenza 9; C^abria 27 — namely Beggio 15, Catanzaro 8, Cosenza 4; Sardi¬ 
nia 157 — namely Cagliari 129 and Sassari [28. The greatest number — 
129 —is therefore found in C^liari; then come Salerno with 54, Aquila 
with 53, Caserta with 45 and Avellino with 34. 

As compared with the first year, 1902, the consortia have much in¬ 
creased, having pa^ed from 38 to 124. 

The institutions classed a^ good are distributed by provinces as fol¬ 
lows : 


Province 

1 

Agricultural 

Consortia 

111 

|:i 

Agricultural 
loan funds 

Monti 

frumentari 

Sodetiea of 
Agricultural 
_^edlt 

MonU 
frumentari 
of Sardinia 

Mutual Aid 
Societies 

Popular 

Banks 

Savings. 

Banks 


Totals 

Aquila . 

I 

54 


- 

2 

wmmm 


6 

MM 

_ 

63 

Texamo . 

3 

16 

32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4 

— 

64 

Chieti . 

2 

15 

5 

3 

X 

— 

— 

4 

2 

— 

32 

Campobasso . • . 

3 

16 

5 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

28 

Bari . 

7 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

5 

— 

30 

Foggia . 

II 

7 

25 

— 

— 


— 

16 

X 

— 

60 

l/ccoe . 

17 

18 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

57 

Avellino . . . • 

z 

34 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

-- 

44 

Salemo . 

3 

54 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

r- 

80 

Naples. 

2 

II 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

6 


— 

le 

Benevento .... 

10 

20 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

7 

— 

MM 

19 

Caserta .... 

23 

46 

zo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 


— 

40 

Potenza. 

7 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

2 

I 

106 

Cosenza 

6 

4 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

— 

I 

31 

Catanzaro .... 

10 

8 

II 

I 

— 


2 

8 

■— 


41 

Reggio. 

2 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

17 

— 


. 36 

Cagliari .... 

6 

129 

— 

— 

— 

193 

— 

— 

— 

• I 

329 

Sassari . 

8 

30 

— 

— 

2 

95 

I 

— 


I 

137 

Totals . . . 

124 

496 

120 

8 

8 

288 

7 

141 

15 

6 

rai3 








Cla$sifk(Uion of Credits opered on 31 December 1917: amounts in liras. 
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The institutions entered as having had agricultural credits opened 
to them at the Bank of Naples numbered 735 on 31 December 1917 when 
a sum of 27,5^5,600 liras had been accredited to them. Of these credits 
25,044,500 liras were accorded on the application of the institutions inte¬ 
rested and 2,471,000 liras as by their right. It should be noted that at 
the end ot the. first year the accredited institutions numbered 119 and their 
credits amounted to 3,238,100 liras. The 735 institutions of which we have 
spoken are distributed by provinces and by the kinds of funds they com¬ 
mand as shown in the table on page 734. 

As this table shows, it is the agiicultuial and rural funds which are 
the most numerous. Next to them come the popular banks and the agri¬ 
cultural consortia. As regards the importance of the sums credited to 
these societies, the agricultural and rural funds come first and then the con¬ 
sortia and the popular banks. These last were in this respect first over¬ 
taken and then surpassed by associations of a purely agricultural charac¬ 
ter, the change taidng place from 1914 onwards. 

§ 2. Transactions with the funds of the savings-bank and those 

OF THE PROVINCIAI. FUNDa 

In 1917, as in 1916, transactions were of two kinds, dealing with or- 
dinary and with extraordinary agricultural creait, respectively. Operations 
of or^nary agricultural credit are made with the deposits of the Savings- 
Bank and the capitals of the provindal funds in accordance with the terms 
of the laws of 7 July 1901, No. 334, and 2 February igii. No. 70. Opera¬ 
tions of extraordinary credit are advances made with the funds granted 
by the Treasury in accordance with the Lieutenant-General’s decrees of 
27 July 1916, No. 913, and 6 May 1917, No. 737. for the cultivation of grain 
crops in districts which have suffered by field-mice in the provinces of Fog- 
gia, Bari and Campobasso; with the Lieutenant-General’s decrees of 10 May 
and 28 June 1917, Nos. 788 and 1035, and with the ministerial decrees ot 
30 June and 24 August for the development of the growing of foodstuffs 
in provinces in which the Savings-Bank administers the provincial funds. 
We will treat these two classes of the employment of capital separately, 
beginning with ordinary credit. 

During 1917 the Savings-Bank of the Banco di Napolt effected opera¬ 
tions of ordinary* agricultural farming credit for 10,728,575.70 liras, of 
which sum 2,439,154.44 liras were derived from its own funds and 
.8,289,421.26 liras from the provincial funds. These figures show, when 
compared with those for the previous year, a diminution of 1,206,067.96 
liras due to the fact that applications for discour t from a certain number 
of the branches had lessened. Generally speaking, this must have been 
due to two facts. First, the sale of agricultural produce at really profit¬ 
able prices would place agricultuiistb in somewhat better conditions than 
those they enjoyed previously; and secondly, as we shall presently see, 
they have been able to receive fundi of this kind from the State. Alto- 
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gether the intermediary institutions rediscounted bills for 5497*363.71 li¬ 
ras ; 200,734.50 liras were lent to agriculturists directly; and 5*^30,477.49 
liras were discounted by the intermediary institutions. * 

In spite of the diflS.culties of the financial market, the rate of interest 
last year remained unchanged a 13 cent, for rediscount and discount 
with the intermediary institutions, and at 4 per cent, tor transactions with 
agriculturists directly. The intermediarj^ institutions applied in their 
turn for the grant of loans at rates of interest which varied from 4 to 6 per 
cent., but were especially 5 and 5 % per cent. 

Rediscounts and direct loans were distributed as follows in accordance 
with their object: 


i) Loans having a legal prmhee: 

Amaant 

Number . bias 


for the harvest. 

72 

43.879 50 

» cultivation. 

4,389 

1,905,408.27 

'» seed. 

1,413 

456,064.16 

) manures. 

1,808 

444.066.76 

») fertilizers. 

2 , 435 * 

552,985 68 

n t^odfor coloni . 

108 

25,871.23 

» tood for labourers. 

— 

— 

) various objects. 

1,602 

813,805.5* 

Totals . . . 

11,827 

4,242,081.14 

2) Loans not secured by a legal privilege: 
for lajqge live stock. i.5o"4 

1,161,294.48 

» small » » . 

252 

68,465.00 

» machines. ......... 

134 

160,800.89 

» agricultural implements . . . 

92 

34,172 70 

]» stock other than live stock. . 

&2 

29440.00 

» various objects. 

4 

1,844.00 

Totals . . . 

2,068 

1,456,017.07 . 


Of these loans 8,974 for 3,838,312.77 liras were granted to landowners 
derelopit^ their properties^; 4,246 for 1,627,421.44 liras to tenant farmers; 
386 for 87,552.34 to holders of long leases; and 289 for 144,811.66 liras to 
mftayers or coloni receiving a share of profits. Further 4,976 loans for 
2,098,481.39 liras were distributed by means of 52 ^riculturd consortia; 
and 7,764 loans for 2,749,984.32 liras by 176 agricultural and rural funds. 
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On 31 December 1917 there were 46 cf these 52 agricultural consortia 
or limited liability co-operative societies grouping 20,143 members and hav 
ing a subscribed capital of 1,272,414.40 liras of which 1,083,613.98 liras 
were paid up. They had also a reserve fund of 842,986.63 liras and a share 
capital and reserve fund amounting to 2,115,401.03 liras. Of the 176 agri¬ 
cultural and rural funds 139 at this date comprised 22,135 members, and 
had a capital of 85,958.70 liras, a reserve fund of 203,342.31 liras, and va¬ 
rious debit deposits amounting to 948,437.56 liras. 

As to the composition of the credit, it is enough to note that of 13,895 
loans 2,638 were of ^tuns less than 100 liras, 7,783 ot sums between 100 and 
500 liras, and 2,862 of sums between 500 and 1000 liras. That is to say 
that 95 per cent, of the total number of the loans aijd 77 per cent, of their 
total sum are accounted for by transactions covering less than 1000 liras. 

Operations of direct discount by intermediary institutions were as 
follows : 266 for 3,349,612.49 liras resulting from collective purchases of 
articles useful to agriculture ; 20 for 788,568.15 liras intended for collective 
sales of agricultural produce ; 311 for 893,296.85 liras to supplement these 
intermedrary institutions' own insufBcient resources. Almost all these 
discounts emanated from agricultural consortia and agricultural and rural 
funds. 

Finally, the following provinces received, as follows, part of the agri¬ 
cultural credit granted during 1917 by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Na|des: 


« 

Slm& of credit asHgned to each province in 1917. 


Ptovioces 

Amount 

liras 

Fzovinoes 

liras 

Salerno. 

i> 997 . 051-86 

Benevento .... 

397,312.75 

Casexta. 

1-393.315-47 

Sassari. 

354.985-00 

Bari. 

1.019,230.95 

Cagliari. 

269,606.00 

Teramo. 

942.404-53 

Naples. 

217,451.10 

Aquila. 

842,200.88 

Catanzaro .... 

188,603.33 

. 

726.059.35 

Chieti. 

161,613.74 

Campobasso • . * . 

70(1870.00 

Cosenza. 

35,164.20 

Reggio di Calabria . 

505.285-95 

Potenza. 

5,000.00 

Lecce. 

Avellino. 

•504.737-^ 

461,682.69 

Trtal .* . , 

10,728,575.70 


During the sixteen years for which it has afforded agricultural credit 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples has distributed Ii 3 i 534 »^ 59*^4 
liras to the provinces of South Italy and Sardinia, as follows; 
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With the 
Savings-Bank’s 
funds 

With the funds 
of the 

provincial funds 


Totals 

igo2 

• • • • Xv* 

143,891.23 

I.. - 

L. 

143.891.23 

1903 

■ « • • D 

855.163.20 

» — 

a 

855,163.20 

1904 

.... » 

1.360,562.97 

» — 

;) 

1,360,562.97 

1905 

• • • . 

1,932.231-90 

» — 

)) 

1,932,231.90 

1906 

.... » 

2,552^4:58.45 

» * — 

» 

2,552,458.45 

1907 

.... » 

3,870,297 81 

• 

» — 

» 

3,870,297.81 

1908 

. . • » 

4.823440.35 

» — 


4.823,440.33 

1909 

. ... )) 

5.3*90.203.04 

» — 

» 

5,390,203.04 

1910 

.... » 

7,830400.59 

» — 


7,830400.59 

1911 

.... )) 

7,465,863.24 

» 2,188,349.88 

» 

9,654,213,12 

1912 

.... » 

3,626,018.56 

» 5 . 727 > 8 i 4.88 

» 

9,353,833-44 

1913 

.... » 

5.857.385-48 

» 7.176.955-14 

» 

13.034.34c .62 

1914 

.... » 

3,941,819.82 

» 9.992,339-58 

» 

i 3 . 934 ?i 59 - 4 o 

1915 

. ... }> 

3,960,21504 

»12,175,528.52 

» 

16.135.743.56 

1916 

.... j) 

2,602,861.23 

» 9.331.78243 

» 

11,934.643-66 

1917 

.... » 

2 , 439 .:t 54-44 

« 8,289,421.26 


ro,728,575.70 


I/. 

58,651.967.35 

L 54,882,191.69 

I/. 

113.534.159-04 



The sum was distributed as follows among the vatious 

provinces: 

I. 

Poggia . . 

L. 29,256433,28 

10, Campobassc I,. 

3,593.537-58 

2. 

Bari • . . 

»11,302,542,39 

XI. Catanzaxo. » 

3,044,164.71 

3. 

Casexta . . 

»11,082,370,82 

12. Baievento » 

2,927,109.96 

4 - 

Aquila. • . 

»10,355,03877 

13. Cagliari. . » 

2.347.687.38 

3 - 

I^cce. . . 

» 8,050,913,19 

14. Naples . . » 

1,801,782.14 

6. Salerno . . 

» 6,408,585,32 

15. Avellino . » 

1,768,674.82 

7 - 

Reggio Cal. 

» 6,265,741,42 

16. Potenza . » 

1.527.933-05 

8. Teramo . . 

» 5.869,607,76 

17. Chieti . . » 

1,393.659-97 

9 - 

Sassari . . 

» 5.509,091,79 

r8. Cosenza . » 

1,029.282.49 



• 

Totals ... I,. 113,334,159.04 


Ite province ol Ebggia is seen to have received the largest amount, 
namely 25.77 per cent, of the total stun; while the smallest amount, only 
0.91 per cent, of this total, went to the province of Cosenza. 
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'In the sixteen years of business the general movement of credit was 
distributed among operations of difterent sorts as follows : rediscounts at 
intermediary institutions 82,858,197.87 liras; direct discounts at these 
institutions 27,735,162.46 liras ; direct loans to agriculturists 2,940,798.71 
liras. The larger part of the credit has therefore been distributed by means 
of local institutions exactly as the law desires." Of these institutions the 
agricultural consortia look the lead, obtaining credi t in the largest measure : 
in rediscounts and discounts the credit granted to them amofmted to 
59,882,000 liras. Immediately after them came the agricultural and local 
funds which obtained credit for 32,767,000 liras #then the popular banks 
with credit for 13,073,000 liras. The agricultural and rural funds, which 
actually and in obeience to theii by-laws are active only in the sphere of 
agricultural economy, occupy therefore a notable place, ranking second 
among intermediary institutions, in that they absorbed 28.26 while the 
agricultural consortia absorbed 52.74 per cent of the total credit. 


§ 3 . Transactions effected with state funds. 

We will now treat the matter of the business effected with funds ad¬ 
vanced by the State directly, which we will name extraordinary operations 
of agricultural credit, thus distinguishing it from the transactions already 
examined. It comprises loans of two kinds : i) loans for graingrowing in 
districts which suffered from field-mice in the provinces of Fo^a, Bari and 
Campobasso (agricultural year 1916-1917); 2) loans for developing the 
growing of foodstuffs (agricultural year 1917-1918). 

In conformity with the rules in the decree of 27 July 1916, No. ‘913, 
loans for graingrowing must be granted in three stages : first loan for costs 
of first plot^hing; second loan for costs of sowing and of live stock; third 
loan for the spring work of weeding, dressing and harrowing. Up to I31 
December 1916 the State had voted for these loans 20,000,000 liras, of which 
2,250,000 liras were assigned to the provincxal fund of agricultural credit 
for Basilicata. For the first and second loans 13,728,927.24 liras distri¬ 
buted in 21,486 loans were granted in the three provinces of Foggia, Bari 
and Campobasso. At the beginning of last year 609 loans of this kind for 
387,947.91 liras were made current, namely 131 for 141,351,20 liras to the 
province of Foggia, 336 tor 186,729.01 liras to the province of Bari, and 14 
for 86,867.70 liras to the province of Campobasso. The loans of the two 
categones created by the aforementioned decree of 27 July amountedi 
therefore, to 14,116,875.15 liras and numbered 22,095. 

When loans had thus been assigned to autumn ploughing, manures 
and seeds, attention was turned in the first months of 1917 to third 
loans for spring work, and these loans numbered 4,367 and amounted to 
2,301,659.58 liras, Efowever another decree, dated 6 May 1917, No. 737, 
voted 8,000,000 liras, of which700,000liras were assigned to the provincial 
fund of Basilicata to enable loans to cover the expenses of the harvest. 
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Of these loans of the fourth category 4,400 amounting to 5,149,603.36 
liras were granted altogether. 

To resume : loans for graingrowing in 1916-1917 in the three provinces 
mentioned amounted to 21,368,137.99 liras, ot which sum 8,038,777.49 li¬ 
ras were distributed hy means of intermediary institutions and i3»529,36o.3o 
liras to agriculturists directly, 13,729,927.24 liras being advanced in 1916 
and 7,838,210.75 liras in 1917. Direct loans represent 62.72 per cent, of 
the total sum of loans for the whole agricultural year 1916-1917; and redis¬ 
counts, that is loans granted by means of the intermediary institutions, 
represent 37.28 per cenH^of the loans. 

As regards the circumstances of borrowers, of the total sum of loans, 
21,568,137.99 liras, a) 14,363,895.50 liras or 67.53 per cent, were granted 
to tenants andsub-tenante ; b) 6,319,476.03 liras or 30.23 per cent, to land- 
owners developing their land; c) 2^,750.31 or 1.33 per cent, to holders of 
long leases ; d) 197,016.15 or 0.91 per cent.^to mitayen and coLoni receiving 
a share of profits*. 

In accordance with Article 3 of the decree of 27 July 1916, N’o. 913, a 
reduction of 2 per cent, and i %per cent, on the rate of interest established 
for the business of ordinary a^icultural ^edit was applied £0 direct loans 
amounting to 13,529,360.30 liras and loans in the form of rediscount 
amounting to 8,038,777.49 liras, the rate charged thus becoming 2 per 
cent. The intermediary institutions in their turn, in so far as our informa¬ 
tion goes, charged borrowers a rate which did not exceed 4 % per cent. 

We will now speak of loans made to develop the culdvation of food¬ 
stuffs. For the growing of wheat and other cereals, vegetables and edible 
roots in all provinces decrees of the lieutenant general of 28 June (No. 1035) 
and II November (No. 1831) of the preceding year voted 30,000,000 liras. 
This sum was afterwards raised to 63,000,000 liras by lieutenant gene- 
rars decrees of 14 April 1918 (No. 566), 14 July 1918 (No. iioo)j and 
15 September 1918 ^o. 1444). 

Of the 30,000,000 liras 21,000,000 liras were assigned to the Savings- 
Bank of the Bsiiak of Naples for the eleven provincial funds of agncuHural 
credit it administers. By the terms of the ministenal [decrees of 30 June 
and 24 August the funds thus voted by the State were to be used for making 
loans to agriculturists to enable the preparation of land for sowing. These 
loans might reach a maximum of 70, afterwards raised to looHras a hectare. 
When the growing of wheat or other cereals was in question seed could 
also be granted on credit, in a quantity sufiSdent only to sow the largest 
area under cultivationin ^e farming year 1916-1917. Tater it was thought 
opportune to modify this limitation in favour of persons cultivating land 
for the first time, and persons whom State funds had enabled to prepare 
land and who were unable to procure seed with their own resources. 

The loans made for this object up to 31 December 1917 numbered 
altogether 10,185 and amounted to 12,416,892.72 liras, distributed by in¬ 
termediary institutions by rediscounting to the extent of 8,816,394.03 li- 

or 71 per cent., and to borrowers directly to the extent of 3,^0,498.69 
liras or 29 per cent. The sum was distributed among provinces as 
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follows : Foggia, 9,053,461.73 liras; Campobasso 1,562,485.40 liras; Bari 
1,542,146.14 liras; Salerno 127,201.50 liras ; I/ecce 97,868.90 liras ; Avel- 
lino 14,500 liras; Caserta 11,320 liras ; Benevento 7,909.50 liras.' Alto¬ 
gether III communes, as against 927 constituting the eight provinces men¬ 
tioned, made use of the funds voted bj the State for growing foodstuffs. 

For the work of preparing the land jpr sowing loans amounting to 
9.977,172.07 liras were granted at the average rate of 81.67 3 hectare; 

and for seed loans amounting to 2,439,720.65 liras at the average rate 
of 88.92 liras a hectare. 

loans made to agriculturists directly or direct loans, the Savings* 
Bank of the Bank charged the respective provincial funds the rate of 
f per cent. On rediscounts at the intermediary institutions the rate 
was 3.50 per cent, on loans for the preparation of the land and 4 per cent, 
on loans for seed. Tbe intermediary institutions charged the borrowing 
Ugricultunsts 5 per cent. 




miscei,i.axeous information reeating to credit 
IN various countries. 


AUSTRALIA 


CHARGES BURDEXIXG I,AND, 1,IVB STOCK, WOOI# AXi) GKAIX — Victorian Year- 
Book, 1016-17. Mjiboiune. 

The first of the tables we reproduce below shows the mortgages placed 
on land and the releases from mortgages from 1912 to 1916. The table 
must however be read with some reservations. The amount secured by 
mortgage is in a few cases not stated, and it is considered that the total 6I 
the amounts stated below therefore falls short of the real total by about 
5 per cent. Moreover unregistered or equitable mortgages to financial 
institutions and to individuals, of which there is no public recoTd, are left 
out of account, as are mortgages to building societies of land held under 
the Transfer of I/and Act which are registered as absolute transfers. The 
releaseslncludediuthe table are those registered as such; but mortgages 
are sometimes extinguished without any registered release, as when a 
mortgager transfers the mortgaged land to the mortgagee or sells it, or when 
a mortgage is foreclosed. With these reservations we notice that from 1912 
to I9i6the business bothof mortgaging landandof releasinglandfrommort- 
gages steadily lessened, with the result that the total mortgage debt was 
considerably diminished. 


Mortgages atid Releases of Land from 1912 to 1916. 


Transactions registcied 

19x2 

1913 

^9H 

19*5 

1916 

M)rtgages: 

Number.. 

14.798 

14,901 

14,731 

13,934 

11,445 

Amount secured (£) . . . 

12.713,310 

10,649,972 

9,869,098 

9,476,974 

S,oi5,o66 

Releases: 






Number. 

10,256 

9,506 

10,377 

9,051 

8,670 

Amount secured (£) ... 

8,030,648 

j 

6,891.315 

8,103,506 

6.90^671 

6,538,141 


The number of mortgages of stock and liens on wool and on crops re¬ 
gistered in the same period and the amotmts they secure appear in the fol¬ 
lowing table. Releases are not shown because there is no obligation to 
register them and very few mortgagers take the precaution of procuring 
a registered rdease. After twelve months mortgages and liens which have 
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been released are removed from the register. This gap in the figures does 
not however prevent the conclusion that, unlike mortgages on land, these 
mortgages and liens on live stock, wool and crops have made an ascending 
progress, intertupted only in 1914 when the war made conditions uncertain. 
The war's prolongation did not end the rise. The total amount of these 
burdens passed from £351,746 in 1914 to £508,555 in 1915 and £521,745 in 
1916, that is they were more by £168,825 ^ 9^6 than 1912. This increase 

really affects only live stock and crops, for liens on wool, which in any case 
were always comparatively unimportant, fell constantly. 


Mortgages and Liens on Live Stocky Wool and Crops from 1912 to 1916.^ 


... X 1 (Number .... 

Mortgagesonl vestockj 

^ . , ( Number . . . . 

lens on woo , . . | 

\ Number ..... 
Intern, on ctops . . -j 

Total number of these mortgages and liens. 
Total amount they secured (£; . ... 




1914 

1915 

19x6 » 

834 

935 

850 

605 

862 

*57.560 

221,872 

*57,381 

129,753 

202,872 

*33 

120 

X06 

84 

74 

57.599 

47.398 

47.54* 

46,118 

42,483 

6X2 

S92 

877 

7,674 

4,628 

137,76* 

*76.875 

146,824 

332,684 

276,390 

*,599 

*,947 

*,833 

8.373 

5,564 

352,9*0 

446,145 

351,746 

508,555 

5 -^ 1,745 

1 


FRANCE). 

ADVANCES FOR BRINGING ABANDONED I,ANDS UNDER CUI,TIVATION. — (Loi 
du mat xgiS relative a la wise en culture des terres dbandomUes, dicret du 12 juillet iqx 8 
portani riglemmt d*adfnimstratwn public pout I*applicationdelalot du^ fnatigiSetin- 
struclions aax prifets relativement d ^’application de la lot et du aicret), 

A law of 4 May 1918 has solved the problem of bringing abandoned 
lands under cultivation, distinguishing between mere fields and abandoned 
farms. If a farmer is unable to cultivate certain fields of his farm the Com¬ 
mittee of Agricultural Action in his department intervenes to cause thes^ 
fields to be let to neighbouring farmers. In default of an amicable agree¬ 
ment to this effect the mayor, or failing him the prefect, may, at the request 
of iSie aforesaid committee, cause the lands to be requisitioned on certain 
terms and grant them to the farmers he chooses to be farmed- Such grant 
may not however be for a longer time than that necessary for the production 
of one year's harvest. 

In the liberated districts the prefects may enter in the State's name into 
contracts for bringing under cultivation lands abandoned or uncultivated 
by farmers, whether absent or present. 
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As regards abandoned farms, the Committee of Agricultural Action 
must in each department make a list of all that exist, shewing what area 
on them can be cultivated, what crops can be grown on them, what buildings 
and stock they possess, what live and other stock and capital are needed be¬ 
fore farming can be resumed on them, and what are the intentions with re¬ 
gard to them, and the resources, of their habitual farmer or their owner. 
The committee enters into relations with the habitual farmer in order to 
persuade him to resume farming, sending him a registered and receipted 
letter. If no satisf ac tory answer to this letter be received within fifteen days 
of its despatch, the committee seeks to co-operate with the owner in finding 
means again to bring the land under cultivation, sending him a registered 
and receipted letter. If the owner do not consent, within fifteen days of the 
despatch of this letter, to assume possession of the farm or to find a farmer 
for it, the prefect has the light to cede it, in agreement with the departnitn- 
tal and after consultation with the communal Committee of Agricultural 
Action, to one or more farmers of his choice or to farming syndicates or 
co-operative societies, on terms which he fixes. The duration of such 
lease granted without the habitual farmers’ consent either by the prefect 
or by the owner cannot exceed the peiiod Aecessary for the production of 
one year's harvest. 

Advances repayable without interest may be granted to prefects and 
chairmen of departmental committees by the Minister of Agricultuie up 
to the total sum of 100,000,000 francs, for the purpose of facilitating the 
restoration to tillage of abandoned fields and farms. These advances may 
be used by the departmental committees, after consultation with the com¬ 
munal committees, to pay for bought or hired animals, material, seedKir 
manures, or to supply the habitual farmers or their supersessors with 
working capital with which to realize the value of the abandoned fields 
or farms. 

Farmers and agricultural associations desirous of an advance must 
apply to the chairman of the departmental Committee of Agricuitmal Ac¬ 
tion. In their application they must state what are the nature of their 
title to the land they farm and the circumstances in which they obtained 
it, the area they wish to cultivate and the crops they wish to sow, and they 
must give estimates of the expense which will have to be incurred in order 
to provide labour, material and commodities, and estimates of their own 
resources, and of the advance they require. They must specify the form of 
such advance and the mode of its delivery. 

If the applicant cultivate other lands than those for which he asks for 
an advance he must state what is their ar^a and what crops they bear. 

The chairman passes the applications. The committee decides on th^m 
fixing the terms of loans, the dates of payment, and the conditions on which, 
if payments be graduated, additional payments may be obtained. 

If there be not a sufficient credit to allow all applications to be 
accepted, a preference must be given to such of them as come from agri¬ 
culturists in the invaded departments. 

When an advance has been accorded by the departmental committee. 
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the prefect who is the cojiiiimtee’s chairman passes the deed of loan which 
not only establishes the general and particular conditions of the loan but 
also has a special clause which secures its repayment, to the full extent ot 
its value and on the terms authorized. The security is constituted by 
all or part of the agricultural material, the harvests and any sums the 
borrower may receive as the result of his compulsory insurance of his 
property. 

If an inventory of a farm have not been made, when a farmer took pos- 
sessionof it, by a party whose own interest in this farmer's tenure is tech¬ 
nically opposed to his, the prefect names in the deed of loan the valuer who 
will, as the administration's representative, make such an inventory, thus 
showing the state of the farm which is to enable the liquidation of the loan. 

The departmental committee may decide to make advances in kind, 
and may acquire, with the credits granted by the State and subject to con¬ 
ditions fixed by the lifinister of Agriculture and Victualling, the material 
and products necessary to bring abandoned fields or farms under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

As regards all the material and products bought for this purpose, the 
books are kept by a special accountant nominated and directed by the pre¬ 
fect. He is responsible for transactions and takes charge both of goods 
bought by quantity and of valuable objects. For these he gives receipts 
having counterfoils, which are added to other papers intended to prove the 
right of suppliers to have orders for payment issued to them. Goods and 
material are not remitted to those who receive advances in kind except on 
presentation of the prefect's authorization, and these authorizations 
and the borrowers' receipts are produced by tl^e accountant to corroborate 
the entries in his books. 

Advances made to farmers, whether in cash or in kind, may not exceed 
the totgl maximum sum of 250 francs per hectare of land admitting of cul¬ 
tivation in the case of abandoned fields, and 1,000 francs per hectare of 
such land in the case of abandoned farms. 

These maxima are advanced to 500 francs and 2,000 francs, respec¬ 
tively, if the borrowers farm land in the invaded districts. 

The advances are made for terms which may not extend beyond the 
31st of December of the year for the agricultural season of which they are 
advanced. 

Persons receiving advances in kind must repay in cash the price of the 
goods they receive and any appurtenant costs incurred for transport or 
otherwise. 

Advances may be renewed, but must be reduced at hast by a fifth for 
every agricultural season for which they are renewed in the case of an or¬ 
dinary farmer and by a tenth in the case of a farmer from the invaded 
districts. 

The departmental Committee of Agricultural Action nominates one or 
more delegates who supervise and inspect the manner in which persons who 
receive advances farm the lands. The delagates may be members of the 
committee or officials of the department of agriculture or qualified agricul- 
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turists, and they make reports to the committee, proposing measures which 
seem to them necessary. 

These delegated inspectors may receive compensation in a measure 
determined by rules drawn up by the Ministries of Agriculture and Victuall¬ 
ing and of Finances in co-operation, the sums thus paid being taken from 
the credits granted to the Ministry of Agriculture for the general costs of 
the service. 

If the delegated inspector think that the chances of the repayment of 
the advance are compromised hy the fault or the misfortune of the farmer, 
he will send urgent notice of the fact to the committee, which will by regi¬ 
stered letter apprise the farmer of the complaints made against him andfix 
a date on which he will be expected to furnish, himself or through a repre¬ 
sentative, all ex^danations which seem to him relevant. After this date the 
committee, having taken note of any written explanations which may have 
been produced, decides in case of necessity to take steps to procure an im¬ 
mediate repayment of the advance. If such a decision be taken the 
farmer concerned is notified by the administration, and the liquidation 
takes the form and is subject to the conditions which the departmental 
committee determines. 

As regards advances to farmers in the invaded districts, if they de¬ 
clare that they wish, in order to reconstitute their original farms, to retain 
all or part of the material or stock they acquire by means of the advances, 
an inventory of snch goods is taken in the interests of the party technically 
in opposition to these farmers. The value fixed for the material and stock 
in question, which must not exceed its actual purchase price, is covered by 
the compensation due for losses caused by the war, to the full extent of 
the sum of such compensation. . 



Part IV: Agricultu ral Ec onomy in General 


NEW ZEALAND. 


LAND TENURE AND OCCUPATION AND OWNERSHIP 
OP land IN NEW ZEALAND. 

QgglCIAi; source: 

The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 19x7. WeUiogton, New 2 :ealand, xgiS. 

§ 1 / Land tenure. 

The territory of New Zealand includes land belonging to four ca¬ 
tegories : 

a) The crown lands; 

h) The native lauds; 

c) The lands which were already iff private ownership in 1870 and 
the titles to which have not been modified so as to bring them under the 
Land Transfer Act, 1870. 

d) The lands subject to the Land Transfer Act, 1870, in other words 
aH lands alienated from the crown since 1870, all lands vested by any 
order under the Native Land AcTfcs in any person in freehold tenure, all 
lauds vested in any person in fee simple by virtue of any Act of the. Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, and aU lands brought under the Act on the application of 
its proprietors after the investigation and acceptance of the title to it by 
the Land Transfer Department. 

While the area in categories h) and c) tends to disminish that in ca- 
t^ory rf) tends to increase, as does to some extent that in category a) by 
the conversion of native into crown lands. 


A. The Crown Lands, 

Aimmisifation. — The crown lands are administered, under the Land 
Acti igpS, by the Minister of Lands at Wellington, whose executive officer, 
the Under-^cretary of Lands, is the permanent head of the Department 
of Lands and Survey. 

For the local administration of crown lands. New 2 fealand is divided 
into the ten land districts of Auckland, Taranaki, Hawke's Bay, Welling¬ 
ton, Nelson, Marlborough, Westland, Canterbury, Otago and Southland. 
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In each district there is a principal land office and in some of the larger 
districts there are also one or more local land offices. A Commissioner of 
Crown I/ands is the executive officer of each district and has large dis¬ 
cretionary powers tinder the Act of 1908. He deals with trespass and in¬ 
trusion, expelling intruding persons and prosecuting the owners of trespass¬ 
ing cattle; he recovers fines imposed as penalties, ascertains the boun¬ 
daries of crown lands, recovers rents and other moneys, deals with deter¬ 
minable contracts, prosecutes and defends suits, and takes other necessary 
action. He is Conservator of State Forests within his district. 

He is moreover chairman of the I/and Board of his district, which has 
besides himself four members, of whom three an nominated by the Gover¬ 
nor-General and one is elected by the crown tenants of the district. This 
Board transacts all business concerned with the sale, letting, disposal and 
occupation of crown lands, and with the management and control of the 
public lands it holds. It is the sole judge of the fulBlment of conditions 
in leases and licenses and can declare them forfeit. All its meetings are, 
within certain limitations, open to the press and the public. 

Classiftcation. —The crown lands are dividedinto the following classes: 

1) Town and village lands of which the respective minimum selling 
prices are £20 and £3 an acre. Such lands are sold by auction or are leased 
for ten or thirty-three years at a rent equal to 5 per cent, of their value. 

2) Suburban lands of which the minimum selling price is £2 an acre 
and which are similarly sold by auction or leased. 

* 3) Rural lands which ihay be sold or leased by auction or when 

application is made for them. They are divided into : a) first class lands 
of which’the minimum selling price is £i an acre ; h) second class lands of 
which such price is los. an acre ; and c) third class lands of which it is 
2S. 6i. an acre. No section of rural land sold as one property, either by 
auction or when application is made for it, may have an area exceeding 
666 acres if it be first class, 2,000 acres if it be second class, and 5,000 acres 
if it be third class land. 

4) Small grazing runs having a maximum area of 20,000 acres of 
which the minimum rent is los. an acre. 

5) Pastoral runs, comprising: d) pastoral lands suitable for pastu¬ 
rage only and not admitting of profitable employment except in lots on 
which 5,000 sheep can graze; and h) tracts of pastoral agricultural land, 
not less than 5,000 acres in area. 

Acquisition. — These classes of land may be selected and occupied as 
follows: 

I/and of dasses i) and 2) maybe: a) bought for cash by public auction; 
b) acquired on lease for a term of no more than ten years; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of thirty-three years. * 

Land of dass 3) may be a) bought for cash upon apjJication; b) occu¬ 
pied with a right of purchase for twenty-five years, the annual rent payable 
being equal to 5 per cent, of the cash price of the land; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of 66 years, the annual rent payable being equal to 
4 per cent, of the value of the land. 
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Lands in village settlements may be occupied on the same condition^; 
improved farm settlements may be acquired on special l^rms, by a license 
‘to occupy with right to purchase or by a renewable lease; rural land in spe¬ 
cial settlements may be acquired on a renewable sixty-^six years" lease and 
under special regulations ; and improved rural and pastoral land for set¬ 
tlement estates on a renewable^ thirty-three years’ lease with a limited 
right to acquire the freehold. 

Grazing runs belonging to class 4) may be acquired on a renewable 
twenty-one years’ lease, and pastoral lands of class 5) by pastoral license 
for terms up to twenty-one years. 

Within mining districts land may, under special regulations, be ac¬ 
quired on pastoral licenses and on occupying leases. A miscellaneous cate¬ 
gory includes lands temporarily occupied for periods up to five years, lands 
sold or occupied for special purposes and outlying land. 

Those who have acquired on the terms stated the right to occupy 
lands of class 3) are obliged to effect certain improvements, and on many 
crown leaseholds the residence of the lessees for certain periods is com¬ 
pulsory. In many cases rebate of rent is granted if the h^f-yearly instal¬ 
ment of rent be paid within thirty days of the time at which it becomes 
due. Applications for the mortgage, transfer or sublease of a crown lease¬ 
hold have in most cases to be approved by the Land Board of the district 
in which the leasehold in question is situated. 

Applications are received for an area of unsurveyed land no greater 
than the maximum area of rural sections in the adjacent surveyed lands. 
Such applications must conform to a general scheme approved by the Land 
Board and, unless otherwise approved, must be in every case for land ex¬ 
tending to the back lines. Approval of all applications is subject to the 
crown’s right to make surveys for public purposes and lay out roads. The 
cost of a survey must be deposited with the application unless the hEnister 
of Lands, on the recommendation of the Land Board, dispense with such 
deposit. 

Reserved Lands, — The follow'ng reserved lands are administered by 
the Land Boards: 

1) National endowments which may be granted on renewable leases, 
small grazing runs' leases or pastoral licenses. The freehold of these lands 
cannot be acquired but they are otbeiwise subject to the conditions of 
the Land Act. 

2) Education endowments may be leased under the Education 
Reserves Amendment Act, 1910, which modifies the Education Reserves 
Act, 1908, and allows a lease of the lands in question to be granted under 
the Public Bodies’ Leases Act, 1908, and the Land Act, 1908. The freehold 
of these lands cannot be acquired. 

3) Public reserves not vested in trustees or a local authority may 
be leased under the Public Reserves and Domains Amendment Act, 1911, 
for a term of twenty-one years, with the right to renew such leases for a 
further term. The freehold of these lands cannot be acquired. 

Crown Lands Selected in igecd-igiy. — During the year which ended 
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on 31 March 1917 an area of 435,119 acres was oJBEered for settlement on the 
various conditions of tenure provided by the Land Act, the Land for Set¬ 
tlements Act and the Education Reserves Acts. The crown also dealt 
with 2,709 acres comprised in endowment areas, the administration of 
which is carried out by the Department of Lands and Survey acting under 
special authority. 

Under the optional system an area of 33,110 acres was advertised asnd 
was practically aU selected. 

An area of 39,657 acres was offered on renewable lease, 9,374 acres 
thereof being settlement land of which the lessees have the right to acquire 
the freehold, 26,344 national endowment, 2,543 ^cr^s ordinary crown land 
supposed to contain metal or other minerals, and 1,396 acres Cheviot Estate 
lands. The pastoral runs comprised an area of 311,803 acres and the small 
grazing runs one of 12,033 acres. 

An additional area of 276,290 acres of crown, settlement, national en¬ 
dowment and Cheviot Estate lands, comprising 529 holdings, was set apart 
for selection by soldiers, to hold by the ordinary tenures of the Land and 
the Land for Settlements Acts and the special tenures of the Discharged 
Soldiers Settlement Act. 

Altogether 1,010,152 acres were selected in 1916-1917 by 2,059 selec¬ 
tors. This area indudes 181 acres sold by auction in small town and su¬ 
burban sections to 135 purchasers. Holdings of ordinary crown lands 
covered 616,000 acres, those of land for settlement and of Cheviot Estate 
land 68,140 acres, those of national endowment land 309,952 acres, and 
those of education endowment land 16,057 acres. 

Of the total area of 1,010,152 acres selected in this year 373,262 acres 
were sdected by 1,234 selectors on settlement conditions. These 373,262 
acres indude all lands bought for cash and acquired on the system of de¬ 
ferred payment, small grazing runs, and lands taken on renewable leases 
and occupied with a right of purchase, education endowment lands leased, 
and lands in mining districts leased or acquired by pastoral licenses. De¬ 
tails are giveh in the following table : 


1 

Size of holdings 

1 

Sold for cash 

Deferred 

payment 

licenses 

1 

I^eases 
and licenses 
(ordinary 
settlement) 

Small grazing 

runs 

Totals 

Under i . . . acre 

1 X 2 

z6 

61 


190 

^ 1-50.... acres 

178 

10 

239 

— 

436 

51-250 . . » 

20 

I 

327 

— 

348 

251-500 • • ® 

— 

X 

132 

— 

133 

501-1,000 . » 

— 

— 

69 

—• 

69 

Over 1,000 . » 

I 

— 

41 

16 

58 

Totals 

3IX 

37 

0 

00 

_i 

16 

i.a34 
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During the past ten years the selections on settlement conditions have 
been as follows: 


Year 

ending 

31 

March 

Sold for cash 

* 

m 

Deferred payment 
licenses 

r,eases& licenses 
(ordinary 
settlement) 

Small gnudng 
runs 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

1908. . . 

407 

28,522 



1.175 

370,531 

64 

*26.757 

1,646 

625,810 

1909. . . 

332 

42,194 

— 

— 

1.554 

464,705 

lO 

*8,989 

1.946 

535.888 

1910. . . 

381 

8,886 


— 

I9357 

341,686 

45 

*98,494 

1.783 

6^9,066 

1911 . . 

274 

9,547 

— 

— 

1,304 

292,260 

22 

128,764 

1,600 

43 o» 57 i 

1912. . . 

409 

6,096 

— 

— 

1,281 

379.55* 

23 

144.617 

1,718 

53‘>.*65 

1913. • • 

358 

4,640 

— 

— 

1,240 

348,75* 

lO 

37.749 

1,608 

391,141 

1914- • • 

312 

5.948 

— 

— 

1,293 

384.543 

4 

14.691 

1,609 

385.18a 

1915* • • 

289 

5.743 

18 

27 

997 

*58,31* 

6 

14.803 

1,310 

278,885 

1916. . . 

319 

7.097 

XI 

486 

884 

25X,822 

12 

150,514 

1,226 

409.919 

1917. . • 

313 

5.414 

37 

680 

868 

*31.477 

16 

135.691 

i, 234 j 

373 .* 6 a 


Tables A and B give a complete view of the position of crown lands 
on 31 March 1917. Table A shows the area the crown held at that date, 
the nature of the tenancies under the crown, the rent payable to the crown, 
and the area of the crown lands which had been made freehold. Table B 
shows the area in each district which had not yet been settled, dividing 
such area into the “ area open for selection 'iand the “ area remaining for 
future disposalThe latter category includes mainly rugged and 
mountainous country which can be occupied only in large tracts for 
purposes of pasturage. 

Stibdivision of Land. — Much of the agrarian legislation of recent 
years has aimed at preventing large areas of good land from being acquired 
or retaihed by a single individual. By the system known as the land 
for settlements system " the State buys properties from individuals and 
subdivides them into small farms. 

The Land Laws Amendment Acts of 1912 and 1913 encouraged or 
compelled further subdivision of large properties. Part III of the j 5 rst 
of these Acts provides that the Minister of Lands and the owner in fee sim¬ 
ple of any property may agree to subdivided and to dispose of it by making 
public tender to sell or let with right of purchase the lots into which it is 
divided. On the execution of any such agreement the minister may advance 
the money required to render the land available for settlement, including 
the cost of subdivision and survey and the cost of constructing roads and 
bridges. In the case of a sale of land the agreement may provide for the 
payment of its price by annual instalments extending over a period of from 
ten to twenty years, interest on the unpaid amount being payable at a rate 
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Table A. 


. 

Total j 


Total yearly 

Total area made ftediold 

Tesuie 

number of 

seteetois 

1 

1 

Total area 

held 

rent or 

itistalmeni 

payable 

Kumbei 
of • 
purchaseiB 

Area 

Sold for . 


Acres 

£ 


Acres 

*3,* 84,553 

Deferred payment .... 

663 

134.568 

21,173 

9,722 

*.*36,454 

Petx)etaal lease. 

^98 

46,285 

1,976 

2,852 

827,071 

Occupation with right of pur¬ 
chase . 

5.760 

r.713.729 

123,947 

2,686 

738,184 

I^ase in perpetuity • . • . 

9,296 

1 , 952.453 

233,277 

1,818 

356.243 

Renewable lease .... 

4.514 

I94I4.955 

209,636 

Z09 

23.478 

Agricultural lease • . 

16 

541 

23 

1,475 

140,896 

Homestead. 


— 

1 — 

525 

80,453 

Occupation leases in mining 
distiicts. 

707 

24,087 

1,484 

21 

816 

Pastoral licenses in mining 

907 

213,168 

5.252 

20 

3.426 

districts. 

871 

2,620,302 

93.590 

28 

32,738 

Small grazing runs .... 

Pastoral runs. 

^ 662 

10,289,113 

77,83* 


— 

Jiiiscellaneous leases and h- 
censes. 

5.998 

1.231,730 

36.219 

— 

— 


zgfigy 

*9.640,931 

803,408 

— 

*6.524,3*4 

Thermal spring leases (Ro- 
toina). 

327 

9 

3,633 

B 

— 

— 

Education Endowments; 

Primary. 

3,188 

767.170 

77.563 



Secondary. 

390 

38,463 

8 . 73 * 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

3,578 

805,633 i 

86,294 

— 

— 

Grand totals . . . 

33.80a 

20,450,217 

891,817 

1 


*6,524,314 

Other endowment lands . . 

840 

361,484 

17,866 

— ' 

— 
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Tabbe B. 


BisUict 

Total area 

open for sdection 

Total am 
remaining for fnfure 

ezduding land shown 
in preceding cblmmi 


• Acres 

Acres 

Auddaud . 

215,898 

1*205,717 

Hawke’s Bay. 

* 4 , 5*6 

161,302 

Taranaki. 

18,745 

181,359 

Wellington. 

34-937 

175.858 

Nelson. 

105.293 

1,145,885 

Marlborough . 

18,196 

33 ,aiS 

Westland. 

502,603 

220,320 

Canterbury. 

12,500 

163,940 

Otago. 

13,144 

105,891 

Southland. 

30*724 

*83.969 

Totals . . . 

976,566 

3.677.159 


not exceeding 5 per cent. A lease shall be for twenty-one years, and the 
lessee shall have the right at any time while the lease is current to buy 
the land he’holds at a price named in the tender. The yearly rent he pays 
must not exceed 5 per cent, of this price. 

Section 49 of the same Act provides for similar agreements between 
the minister and the owners of native freehold land allowing such land 
to be sold or let. In pursuance of the agreement a proportion not exceed¬ 
ing a third of the proceeds of the disposal of the land is paid to the na¬ 
tive owners and the remainder is paid into a native tnist ,account and in¬ 
vested for them in trust. 

Part VI of the I/and Laws Amendment Act, 1913, provides that the 
Minister of Lands may at any time notify a landowner by writing that 
his land or a portion thereof is required for purposes of settlement. The 
owner is required, within six months of the date at which such notice is 
gazetted, to notify the minister whether ho elects a) himself to subdivide 
the land and offer it for sale in subdivisions, or 6) to enter with the minister 
into such an agreement iinder part III of the Act of 1912 as we have de¬ 
scribed, or c) to suffer compulsory seizure to be made of the land tinder the 
Land for Settlements Act. If he choose the first of these courses he must 
within three years subdivide the land, make roads on it and offer it for 
sale by public auction or private contract, on reasonable terms, fixing a 
reasonable minimum selling price. If he elect to enter into an a^eement 
with the minister he must do so within six months. If he take neither 
of these two courses the land may be taken over compulsorily under the 
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Act within jive years after the minister has notified the owner. An owner 
thus expropriated has a right to compensation. 

This same Act of 1913 provides that a private property not in 
a borough or town may be taken over compulsorily by the minister if 
the Board of I/and Purchase Commissioners agree that it has been formed 
by such an aggregation of smaller properties as is contrary to the public 
interest. Compensation for all hjnd so seized is paid as the Public Works 
Act provides that it shall be paid when the crown takes over land needed 
for a public work. 

I^and thus taken over by the State for subdivision is offered to the 
public on renewable leases of thirty-three years, at reasonable rents and 
in suitable lots. 

In the year which ended 31 March 1917 the Board of I/and Purchase 
Commissioners considered 795 private properties, having a total area of 
948,788 acres, with a view to subdividing them for purposes of settlement. 
In 1915-1916, 150 properties, having a total area of 277,549 acres, were 
considered. The total area bought in 1916-1917 was 50,140 acres for 
which £595,419 were paid. 

There is still a keen demand for suitable land. Further purchases 
have been made and others are beii^ negotiated. Recently the value 
of land has tended to rise and there is little prospect that it will fall in the 
immediate future. 

In all 1,606,158 acres were bought down to 31 March 1917 at a total 
cost of £7,989,220. 

The transfer of certain areas from crown to settlement lands and the 
adjustment of areas to counterbalance ascertained surpluses and defi¬ 
ciencies bring the total area which had been acquired on 31 March 19x7 
up to 1,780,081 acres. Of this area 98,678 acres have been sold for cash 
or made freehold, the total purchase money received being £332,238; 
and 21,102 acres are occupied by roads or unlet reserves. On 31 March 
1917, 5,562 selectors were holding altogether 1,544,206 acres paying rents 
which amounted to £380,964 a year. The remaining ii 5,904 acres, having 
a yearly value of £15,744, were unlet. 

SMement of Discharged Soldiers on the Land, — In a previous issue (i) 
vre gave particulars as to the settlement of discharged soldiers on the land 
of New Zealand under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, 1915. 

Under this Act 337,961 acres had on 31 March 1917 been set apart 
by proclamation for settlenjent by discharged soldiers. Of this area 
219,839 acres were ordinary crown lands, 3,453 acres belonged to the 
ChCTiot Estate, 81,810 acres hadbeen acquired by the crown for subdivision 
and settlement, and 32,859 acres were national endowment lands. 

During the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications 
were made for land under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, and 
319 allotments were made of a total area of 143,524 acres. 


(i) See our issue for Maicli 1917 , 120 . 
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The following table gives details: 



31 Maich 19x6 

to 

3X Hudi 1917 

Total until 

31 Maidi 19x7 


actea 

acres 

Ordlnaiy tenvies. 

133,512 

I33 i 582 

Special t^ures. 

142,708 

304379 

Total area proclaimed . . . 

276,290 

337.961 


Section 24 of the Land Laws Amendment Act, 1915, provides for the 
acqtiisition of land by undischarged soldiers. It rules that any duly 
authorized agent of a member of a New 2^aland Expeditionary Force 
may apply on behalf of that member, in his absence from New Zealand 
om military service, for any land available for applicants under the Land 
Act 1908 or the Land for Settlements Act 1908. Snch agents, and also 
applicants for land who have at any time belonged to a New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force, shall at any ballot for lapd receive the preference 
accorded to married men who have families depeudent on them and single 
men who have been twice unsuccessful in a ballot. Normally applicants 
for land must be at least twenty-one years old, but this limit is abolished 
in the case of men who have done military service outside New Zealand, 
Under the provisions of this section a total area of 142,566 acres, 
whence an aggregate rent of £4,112 is payable, had been granted to forty 
soldiers on 31 March 1917. 


B. Native Lands. • 

Administration. — Native Lands and native affairs in general are ad¬ 
ministered by the Native Department which has the following branches : 

1) The head office is responsible for the general administration of 
the dq>artment. It deals with all matters to be brought before the ca¬ 
binet, prepares orders-in-council, proclamations and parliamentary re¬ 
turns, and reports on petitions referred to the government by the Native 
Affairs Committee of the House. The purchase of lands by the Native 
Land Purchase Board is conducted through the head office. 

2) The Native Land Court is the court of record of titles and deals, 
among other things, with the partition, exchange and alienation of and 
the succession to native lands, the incorporation of owners of such lands 
and the consolidation of interests in them, probate, and letters of admi¬ 
nistration. The work of this court is distributed over seven districts. 

3) The seven Maori Land Boards are concerjied with the confir¬ 
mation and approval of alienations of land, the administration of native 
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lands by way of sale or lease, aud the administration of estates as farms. 
The Boards also act as agents for owners and receive and pay out rents 
and purchase moneys. 

The districts within which the Maori Land Boards are severally com¬ 
petent are conterminous with the seven districts of the Land Court. They 
are the districts of Tokerau in North Auckland, Waikato-Maniapoto in 
South Auckland, Waiariki in Bay of Plenty, Tairawhile in Gisborne, Ika- 
roa in Wellington and Hawke's Bay, Aotea in Wanganui and Taranaki, 
and South Island which has its ofSce at Wellington. The registrars of 
the Native Land Courts are the administrative officers of the Maori Land 
Boards. 

4) Maori Councils, which are elected for defined districts and are 
composed of natives, supervise matters which generally affect the Maori 
settlements and kaingas ", more particularly matters of sanitation. 

Certain native lands are still hdd by primitive tenures and a more 
modem title in them is sometimes acquired. Land held by a customary 
title in which a Native Land Court Title has not yet been conferred is 
known as customary or " papatupu " land. Land held collectively is 
sometimes “ partitioned ", in other words certain interests in it are se¬ 
parated. This separation is not necessarily made in the interests of an 
individual; but where land is " individualized ", it is distributed among 
its owners in severalty. « 

All dealings with native land are now ruled by the provisions of the 
Native Land Act, 1909, which consolidated and repealed most of the many 
previous Acts having reference to native land and came into force on 31 
March 1910, and by the provisions of amending Acts passed in subsequent 
years. 

Th& Work of the Maori Land Boards, — The following statement shows 
what native lands were vested in and administered by the various Maori 
Land Boards on 31 March 1917. 


Maori l«aiid Board 

land subject 
to NaUve 
l<and Act, 1909 

l/und subject 
to special 
enactment 

Totals 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Ikaroa. 

25,882 

8x8 

26,700 

Aotea. 

208,231 

1,461 

209,692 

Tairawhiti. 

176,139 

1,139 

177,278 

Waiariki.. - 

119,866 

7,374 

127,240 

Waikato-Maniapoto. 

198,176 


199,830 

Tokerau. 

160,371 

57,313 

317,684 

Totals . . . 

888,665 

69,759 

958,4*4 


In 1916-1917, ii, 26 i acres were disposed of by lease and 20,179 acres 
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by sale, as against 1,856 acres by lease and 988 acres by sale in the pre¬ 
vious year. * 

With regard to native freehold land, the Boards during the yeai^ap- 
proved 534 leases of an aggregate area of 92,303 acres, and confirmed 
1,195 sales, other than sales to the crown, of a total area of 137,383 acres. 
These figures show that the number of leases was less by 63 and the area 
leased by 7,538 acres than in the previous year, while the number of sales 
was greater by 76 and the area sold by 19,530 acres. 

The Native Land Purchase Board has the function of acquiring native 
land by way of purchase, which transaction transfers it from the category 
of native to that of crown land. The Board deals with a steadily increas¬ 
ing amount of business. In 1916-1917 some 89 blocks of land, comprising 
65,148 acres, were proclaimed crown land. An area of 143,528 acres was 
.bought as compared with one of 154,006 in the previous year. The pur¬ 
chase in the Urewera Reserve of 56,741 acres brought the crown purchases 
in this reserve up to 182,236 acres on 31 March 1917. 

About 264,204 acres of native land were debarred in 1916-1917 from 
private alienation. A large portion of this area had already been acquired 
by the crown, and of the portion not thus acquired 38,740 acres were 
bought during the year, while negotiations for the remainder are proceeding. 

In the seven years between March 1910, when the Native I^and Act 
became active, and March 1917, the Native I^and Board spent a total 
sum of £1,384,315 on the purchase of native lands. In this period an 
aggregate of about 1,872,599 acres of native land was alienated of which 
area 663,920 acres or more than a third were acquired on behalf of the 
crown. 


C. Land subject to the Land Tramfer Act. 

By the I/and Transfer Act, 1870, the system of title to land by regis¬ 
tration was introduced into the law of New Zealand, The title to the 
properties to which the Act applies has since been unaffected by documents 
other than the land roister. It is only on registration that any interest 
, in land passes. The system is fuUy explained in an article in our issue for 
February 1917 (i). 

The Conversion of Titles. — The following table shows what action 
was taken in the matter of r^istdring deeds conferring title to land in 
the year which ended on 31 March 1917. 


Number of deeds unrecorded on 31 March 1916. 1,178 

« » » received 'for registration in 1916-1917 .... 15,015 

» » registered in 1916-1917.15,664 

» » » unrecorded on 31 March 1917. 529, 


The following table shows the number of certificates of title to land 
issued in each year from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 


(i) Pages 9S-XI2. 
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'The three following tables give details as to i) the apidications made 
in 1916-1917 to transfer land of other categories into the category subject 
to the provisions of the I^and Transfer Act, 2) similar applications from 
1907-8 to 1916-17, 3) transfers of this description registered in 1916-17, 
and 4) transfers of this description registered from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 


Application in 1916-17 to bring land under the Land Transfer Act 


Town and suburban land 

Rural land. 


I Number of properties involved 

] Area (acres). 

f Value (£)....• . 

I Number of properties involved 

' Area (acres) . .. 

{ Value (£). 


185 

133 

274.285 

224 

37.447 

754.858 


Applicatmis from 1907-1908 to 1916-1917 to bring land under Land 
_ Transfer Act. _ 
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Transfers registered in 1916-1917. 


Town and suburban land 
Rural land. 


Number of properties. 

j Area (acres). 

Number of properties. 
Area (acres). 


I3>672 

79*316 

8,515 

2,676,691 


Transfers registered from 1907-8 to 1916-17, 



Nmaber 

Area 

Year ending 3 x Maidbi 

of properties 

Town & snb- 

iirboniand 

Conntty land 

1908. 

2 X, 79 I 

acres 

6,678 

WKS 

*.939.491. 

1909. 

19,096 

6,000 

i, 9 * 5 ,*i 8 

1910. 

17.877 

5,6*3 

I. 4 S 7.395 

X911. 

* 2,157 

7*394 

1,958,709 

19x2. 

*4,297 

7.298 

2 * 39 X,oo 4 

1913. 

* 4.495 

7*471 

2,516,821 

1914. 

*3,983 

7,333 

2,206,268 

1915. 

21,381 

6,206 

2,129*973 , 

19 X 6 . 

**,394 

7.073 

2 , 4 I 4.«>7 

19x7. 

22,187 

79.316 

2,676,691 


Mortgages, — Whereas under the system prevailing before the passage 
of the I^and Transfer Act a mortgager conveyed land to a mortgagee, 
subject to a right to reconveyance on repayment of the loan which the 
mortgage secured, under the Act a mortgage effects no transfer of property 
but only creates a charge (i). 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917,18,803 mortgages securing 
£17,604,524 were registered under the I/and Transfer Act. The following 
figures give details: 

Mortgages registered under Ike Land Ttansfer Act. 


! Number of mortgages. 9.462 

Area mori^^ed (acres). 4.342 • 

Amount secured (£).4,215,2^ 

Number of mortgaljes. 9 . 34 ^ 

Rural land Area mortgaged (acres) ..... 3.7143^ 

Amount secured (£)...... 13.389,258 


(1) See tlie article already cited, pages 99-100. 
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Sitoilat motl^ages from 1907-8 to 1916-17 were as follows: 


Year ending 

31 March 

I^imiber 

of mortgages 

Area mortgaged 

Amount secured 

Town 

and suburban land 

Rnral land 



acres 

acres 

. £ 

1908. 

19,795 

5,352 

5,090,682 

15,637,486 

1909. 

20.715 

5.904 

4,174.036 

14,650,466 

1910. 

19,955 

5379 

3,734.962 

13.611,123 

1911. 

23,397 

6,069 

4^35,402 

16,896484 

1912. 

25,127 

8,033 

4,784.883 

19,128,732 

1913. 

23,883 

10,965 

5,549,385 

18,643,708 

.. 

i 23,988 

5,642 

4,862,163 

18,080,701 

1915. 

21,795 

5,393 

4,036464 

16,378,727 

1916. 

20^545 

4.872 

4,608,0x4 

18428.772 

1917. 

18,803 

4.342 

3,714.395 

17.604.524 


This table shows that £17,604,524 were secured by mor<^£^^ ros¬ 
tered under the Act in 1916-17. In the same year mortgages amountiug 
to £10,660,938 were paid off. The total sum secured on 31 lUlarch 19x7 
— £127,638,984 — therefore represents a net increase on the previous 
year of £6,^7,586. 

In addition to the mortgages under the hand Transfer Act there are 
a considerable number of other mortgages rO^tered under the Deeds 
Regis^^<>^ ntimber thus registered in the year which ended 

3i^March 1917 was 3,615 and secured £3,452,350. The total number of 
mortgages rOstered in this year was therefore 22,418 and secured 
£21,056,874. 

The total amount r^resented by the mortgages on the register, under 
the hand Transfer and the Deeds R^straldon Act, on 1 April 1916 was 
£124,208,969. Since mortgages in 1916-1917 were for £21,056,874, 
and since 17,916 morigsges securing £12,994,003 were discharged in 1916-17, 
the total amount represented by registered mortgage! on 31 March 1917 
was £132,271,840. The net increase during 1916-17 was therefore one of 
£8,062,871. 

It should however be esplained that the amounts quoted in respect 
of mortgages do not always represent the true amounts of the advances 
made. Where a mortgaged property is situated in more than one r^s- 
tration district a mortgage deed securing the full amount advanced is re- 
^steced in each of these districts. There is therefore some duplication. 
On the other hand mortgages securing temporary loans, liens on stock and 
crops, bills of sale and conveyances of chattels are not registered and am 
not therefore included in our figures. 
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We reproduce figures sbomr^ the total amounts represented by the 
mortgages rostered and discharged in 1915-16 and in 1916-17; 

19x5-19x6 I9Z6-X9X7 

7 7 

Mortgages rostered. 22,463,297 21,056,874 

Mortgages discharged. 12,802,549 12,994,003 

Classified according to the various rates of interest paid on the mort¬ 
gages, the amoimts in the mortgage deeds rostered in 1915-1916 and 
1916-17 were as follows: 
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These figtures shotild be compared with the following which show 
the rates paid on morigages registered in 1895-6. It will be seen that 
a loweriig of rates of interest has taken place. 


fi 

26,285.in small sums at less than 5 per cent. 

833,226.at from 5 per cent, to 3 per cent 

732,764. » 5 % per cent. 

116,660. » 5®/« » » 

1.372.261. » from 6 » » to 6 ^ per cent. 

371,896. » » 6%» ®6*/4 » » 

599.542. » » 7 »»» 7 % »» 

111,651. »7J^ »» 

382,348. i>8 »» 

173,416.in small sums at rates above 8 per cent. 

853,801.at unspecified rates. 


5.573.790 


« 

§ 2 . Occupation and ownership of land. 

A. OcMtpation of Land, 

The area of occupied land' in New Zealand in 1517 (i) was, leaving 
out of account holdings of less than an acre in extent and those within the 
boundaries of boroughs, 42,709,337 acres, being 1,447,144 acres in excess 
of that occupied in 1916. The number of holdings was 77,229 in 1916 

and 79,439 in 1917- 

The following figures distribute holdings according to their several 
areas as shown by returns made at five different dates: 


(i) To readi the figures which refer to 19x7, as given on this and the following pages, it 
has been necessary to use returns for 19x6 for Waimea county, whence retains for X9X7 had’ 
not been received when these statistics were prepared. 














Holdings classified according to area 
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* These holdings include crown lauds leased as pasturage of which the 
total area in 1917 was 11,800,764 acres. 

Holdings of an area between one and ten acres appear from the table 
to have grown fewer between 1908-9 and 1911 and between 1911 and 1916. 
It should however be remembered that the figures in the taUe dlo not in¬ 
clude boroughs, and that many holdings of five or ten acres near populous 
centres have been cut up into buildli^ sites, nearly always less than an 
acre in extent, and have thus come to be ezduded from the returns. 

Of the 79439 holdings which existed in 1917,38,265 or 48.17 per cent, 
were from one to 100 acres in area; 50,865 or 64.03 per cent, from one to 
200 acres; and 59,006 or 74.28 per cent, from one to 320 acres. Only 
20,433 or 25.72 per cent, had an area of more than 320 acres. In consider- 
ixig this percentage of large holdings it should be recollected that the figures 
in the table indude the pastoral tracts of land leased by the crown. It 
may be stated that the data indicate on the whole that settlement is mode- 
ratdy dose. • 

The following table shows the number and area of occupied holdii^s 
in each land district in 1917. 


Xiatid district 

Number of holdings 

1 

Area in oocupation 


. 

Acres 

AucUand. 

22,917 

6,046,731 

Havdce’s Bay. 

6,084 

4.563.083 

Taxsaasid . 

6,227 

1,701*397 

Wdliagton. 

10,836 • 

4,808,208 

Nelson.. 

3,606 • 

1,227,311 

Haxlbotoa^ . 

la 974 

*.555.383 

Westland. 

1,403 

1,707,698 

Canterbiuy .. 

12,932 

8,130,677 

Otago. 

7,954 

7.907,672 

Soaibland. 

5,456 

3.161,177 

Totals . . . 

79.439 

43,709.337 


The occuided holdings on the North Idand in 19x7 numbered 46,064, 
those on the South Idfnd only 33,375. In 1916 these figures were 
reqiectivdy 44,250 and 32,979. The average area of holdings varies 
from 14 acres in the dosdy settled Bden Counly to 9,0x3 acres in 
l^ord. For the whole dominion it is 538 acres ; and this avers^e is 
exceeded in 45 out of the X25 counties and not reached in 80. The average 
area of holdings in the South Island, 740 acres, is nearly double that of 
holdings in the North Idand, 39X acres. 
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The following table distributes the occupied land according to the 
various forms of its tenure: 


Total area of holdings .Acres 

Freehold land occupied by owner . » 

lyond leased from individuals or public bodies . . 

1/and leased from natives. » 

I/and held from crown by various tenures .... » 

Land held by unspecified tenures. » 


42 > 709.337 

17,727,647 

3452,303 

1.942,778 

19,580,413 

6,96 


A large percentage of the land held of the crown is held on crown pas¬ 
toral leases. The area held on such leases was 11,915,580 acres in 1891 1 
11,001,333 acres in 1911; 10,642,507 acres in 1916; and 11,800,764 acres 
in 1917. The total area occupied in these respective years was 31,867,505 
acres; 40,238,126 acres; 41,262,193 acres; and 42,709,337 acres. 


B. Ownership of Land. 

The aiea of occupied and that of owned land are not identical because 
a considerable of amount of land which is owned is unoccupied and unused. 
The total area of New Zealand is si3±y-six million acres, and on 31 March 
1910 more than nineteen and a half milhon acres of rural land were hdd 
as freehold by individual Europeans. Other land was held by firban 
landowners, the crown, native owners, local bodies, churches, educa¬ 
tional bodjes, friendly societies and other public bodies. 

The following table gives details as to the freeholds in rural areas on 
31 March 1910 ; 


Axea ol hdidings 

Number 

of oumexB 

Total area 

1 Cajdtal value 

Unimproved 

value 

Tiom 5 to 32 onuc& 

36.234 

Acres 

3 , 457,551 

£ 

39 , 426,890 

£ 

26 . 224 , 3§3 

» 320 J» 640 » 

5,394 

2 , 422,803 

18 , 177,896 

13 . 049,185 

» 640 » x,ooo » 

2,063 

1 , 618,609 

11 , 179,793 

8 , 087,373 

* 1 , 000 » 2,000 » 

1.748 

2 . 487 . 57 * 

14 . 967,929 

11 , 034,208 

» 2 , 000 » 5,000 ) 

1,006 

3 . 966,195 

16 . 735.307 

12 , 612,376 

> 5 , 000 » 10,000 a 

306 

2 , 113,081 

9 . 214 . 7 ^ 

6 , 934.896 

» 10,000 » 20,000 » 

121 

1 , 661,381 

6 , 044,068 

4 . 665,446 

» 20,000 > 30,000 > 

28 

683,368 

1 , 984,090 

1 , 508,004 

» 30.000 » 40,000 i 

5 1 

175,001 

313.003 

232.999 

» 40,000 9 50,000 9 

6 

262,565 

431 , 7*1 

196,091 

9 50,000 9 100,000 » 

II 

7 * 7,156 

7 * 3.084 

565.858 

9 100,000 9 150,000 9 

— 

— 

m 


150,000 aure^iand more . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

roiALS . . . 

46,922 

19 . 575.281 

119 , 097,455 

85 , 111,019 
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These data do not exist for freeholds under 10,000 acres in extent for 
any date earlier than 1906. As r^ards the larger freeholds we have 
however the following comparative data: 


Axea of holdiiigis 

Total area in 

X889 

1906 

1910 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

From 

10,000 to 

20,000 . . . 

1.911.154 

I 817,562 

1,661,381 


20,000 » 

30,000 . 

1,221,829 

1,002,816 

683,368 

» 

30,000 » 

40,000 . . . 

921,435 

474,822 

175,001 

s 

40,000 » 

50,000 , . . 

570,646 

353,100 

262,565 

u 

50,000 M 

75,000 . . • 

723,459 

496,507 

560,250 

M 

75,000 » 

100,000 . . . 

522,590 

342,593 

166,900 

» 

100,000 » 

150,000 . . . 

241^,423 

— 

— 

150,000 find more. 

* 

1,389,664 

223,242 

— 


« 


Tese figures indicate that the aggregate area of these large holdings 
was reduce by 2,797,658 acres between 1889 and 1906 and* by further 
1,195*071 ares between 1906 and 1910, or by 3,992,729 acres between 1889 
and 1910 - The average area of these large freeholds decreased steadily 
from 1889 onwards, as follows: 




. 

Average^acreaj;e 




large freehold 

i88g . . 



. . 30,009 

1892 . . 



. . 29,924 

igo2 . . 



. . 28,312 

1906 . . 



. . 23,061 

;9io . . 



. . 20,323 
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The ntunber of the owners of the freeholds of different sizes varied as 
follows between 1883 and 1910 : 









Number 

of freeholders in 




oize ox floioinga 


1883 

z886 

1889 

1892 

1902 

1906 

1910 

Fiom 

5 

to 

320 

acres 

« 

25,407 

28,521 

31.3*4 

p 

32,211 

34 . 8 o« 

35,200 

36,234 


320 

» 

640 

B 

*.695 

2 982 

3.189 

3,553 

4.735 

5,107 

5,394 


640 

) 

1,000 

» 

931 

1.043 

B 1035 

1,143 

1.580 

1,862 

*.063 

» 

1,000 

» 

2,000 

» 


9X6 

906 

992 

1.369 

1,553 

1.748 


2,000 


5,000 

B 


509 

507 

566 

775 

% 864 

X 006 


5,000 


10,000 

» 

203 

220 

221 

20& 

260 

278 

30O 

> 

10,000 

) 

20,000 

B 

141 

I5I 

134 

148 

123 

129 

X 2 I 

) 

20,000 


30,000 

B 

49 

43 

50 

45 

40 

40 

28 

> 

3 ',000 

» 

40,000 

B 

23 

3 X 

26 

301 

21 

14 

5 

) 

40,000 

B 

50,000 

B 

II 

5 

13 

9 

9 

8 

6 

» 

50,000 

» 

X 00,000 

B 

19 

25 

18 

20 

18 

12 

XI 

> 

100,000 


150,000 

» 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

— 

— 


150,000 acres and moie 

2 

2 

7 

6 

3 

# 

X 



Totals . 

• 

. . . . 

• 

30,764 

34,450 

37,432 

38.935 

43,735 

00 

41,922 
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AUSTRAI^IA. 

«> 

AGRICXJI;TXJRAIi I/ABOUR in victoria in 1916-1917- — Vidorim Year-Book, 1916-17, 
MdLboumc. 

The importacce of agricultural labour in the State of Victoria appears 
at once when it is noted that out of the total population of i,3i5*55^ 
covered in 1911, 155,729 are employed in the agricultural and pastoral 
ndustries. This number has since been slightly reduced and tends to 
return to the figure ot 1907, but it may be asked whether the war, which has 
withdrawn a certain number of workers from the fields, is not responsible 
for the change. The following table shows that while the number of male 
workers has lessened since the outbreak of war that of the women has in¬ 
creased. We canflot therefore draw final conclusions until there has been 
a full return to normal conditions. 


Numb&^of Persons employed on Arable, Dairy and Stochfarming 
from 1907 to 1916. 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1907. 

93.981 

51,905 

145,886 

1908. 

94,990 

52,410 

147,400 

1909. 

96,873 

58,782 

149,653 

19I0. 

991948 

54,083 

154.031 

1911. 

100,689 

55.040 

155 , 7*9 

1912.! 

100,665 

52,868 

153.533 

1913. 

101,353 

51.837 

153.190 

1914 . 

98,354 

49.24*. 

147.596 

1915.•*. 

98,617 

49.038 

147.635 

1916. 

65.535 

50.964 

146,499 
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These figtires do not include persons absent from their farms and fol* 
lowing other occupations during the greater part of the year, nor temporary 
hands engaged for harvesting or other work, nor cooks and other domestic 
servants. They do however include women partly engaged on outdoor 
work. It is estimated that the temporary labour employed on farms is 
equivalent to the continuous work throughout the year of about 24,000 men. 

Two factors affectthe supply of agricultural labour in contrary senses. 
In the first place, as the following figures show, the cultivated area increases 
every year, and it might be expected that the need for labour would in¬ 
evitably become greater in consequence. 


CuUivated area. 


Year ending 31 Match 

1911 . . 

1912 . . 

1913 . . 

1914 . . 

1915 • . 

1916 . . 

1917 . . 


Acres 

5,386,247 

5,109,849 

5.706.579 

6.129.893 
5.969.304 

7,069,698 

6.750.894 


But, on the other hand, labour-saving machinery is used to an extent 
which increases with astonishing rapidity. The number of all machines 
except steam engines, machines worked by horses, wiimowing machines 
and strippers was much greater in 1917 than 1912. The percentage of 
increase between these two years was 113 in the case of oil-engines, 25 in 
that of shearing machines, 33 in that of harvesters, 44 in that of threshing 
machines, 24 in that of weeders and 23 in that of grain drills and that of 
cream separators. 

The increased use of machinery demands more skill on the part of work¬ 
men and therefore naturally does not tend to lower wages. Information 
received from occupiers of holdings has enabled the following table of 
agricultural wages to be compiled; 
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Occnpation 

Minima and maxitna of 

Prevailing rates of wages 

Ploughmen.. 

255. to 50 s* per wedc 

30s. perweek 

Patm labouteis. ...... 

205 . to 50s. perweek 

27s^6d. perweek 

Thre^ug machine hands. . 

9 d. to IS. per hour 

10 d. per hzur 

Harvest hands. 

ys, to los* per day 

8 5. per day 

Milkers. 

20s. to 30 r. per week 

255* per we^ 

Maize pickers. 

5 d. to 7 d. per sack plus food 

9 per sack, plus food 

Hop pidceis. 

3 to 5 d. per bu^el 

4 <2. per bushel 

Married couples. 

30 s. to 60 s. per week 

405. per week 

Woman servants. 

10 5. to 25s, per wedc 

15 s. per week 

Cooks (men). 

255. to 50 s, per week 

30 s. per weds 

Stockmen. 

£ 52 to £ 100 per year 

£65 perwede 

GeneraJU^ useful men.... 

20 s. to 40 s. per week 

25 s. perweek 

Shearers, hand. 

205 . to 25 s* per 100 sheep 

245. per loosheqp 

Shearers, machine. 

20 5. to 25 s. per 100 sheep 

0 24 s. per zoo sheqE> 

Bu^ carpenters. 

30 5 . to 60 5 * per week 

i 

35 s. perweek 

Market gardeners .... 

20 5. to 40 s. per week 

27$. 6 ^ per week 

Ordiard hands*. 

• 20 $, to 50 s. per week 

27$. 6 d. per week 

Vineyard hands 

20 s, to 50 5, per week 

25$. perwedc 


BRITISH INDIA. 


1. EAND SETTLEMENT IN THE STATE OP MYSORE. — Venkatanarasappa (M.) of the 
Mysore Forest Service in The Mysore Eeowmic Jowmal^ Vol. IV, No. 6, June 1918. 

Ad interesting essay in land settlement has been made in the last 
ten years in the forest zones of Mysore State and has achieved notable re¬ 
sults. The problem was to repopnlate the deserted villages in the Ghat 
regions of the Ssgar and Nagar Talnks with Mahratta Knnbies, a Nomadic 
tribe. All previous attempts to induce them to settle in these regions, 
and to give up the wasteful kumri system of cultivating areas cleared by 
bumirg dense jungle and successively abandoned as crops were harvested, 
had failed. It was a system which had wrought much damage to the 
forest wealth of the region. To forbid it rigidly at once would have scared 
the Kunbxes away ; and it was therefore decided that each Kumbi settler 
should be allowed one acre of land for kumri every third year on condi- 
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tion he at the same time took up at least three acres of paddy-land which 
he would hold rent-free lor three years. In 1907-8 fifty chosen cultivators 
were settled on these terms, each of them being given a pair of bulls and 
5 rupees’ worth of seed. 

Encouraging results were obtained and further concessions were there¬ 
fore made. A money grant not to exceed Es. 20 was sanctioned for the 
maintenance of each new indigent family in its first jear of settlement, 
together with a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 to cover the costs of such family’s 
journey to its place of settlement; the area granted to a family for hmri 
cultivation was raised from one acre to two and the period for which the 
land granted was held freely from three to five years ; and the scheme was 
extended so that it should benefit other indigent persons willing to take 
• up lands. 

At the end of June 1917, 246 families comprising 1,193 persons were 
settled in twenty-six colonies in the Sagar and Nagar Ghats. An area 
of 867 acres of wet land had been brought under cultivation, the total 
area being 678 acres. The total es^ndlture on the scheme down 
to this date was Es. 25,374; and it had benefited 269 families of whom 
23 had been eliminated by the death of their headmen and other causes. 
Eifty-e%ht families were paying a regular rent of Es. 491 for 204 acres 
of wet land, of which the free tenancy had eqnred. The settlers were 
beginning to grow stgar-cane and other industrial crops as well as paddy 
and rag}. 

The following facts indicate the inbreasii^ prosperity and civilization 
of the settlers. Nine families have taken up 40 acres of wet land in addi¬ 
tion to the holdings originally assigned to them. About one fourth of the 
total number of settled families have been able to increase their stock by 
buying plough and milch cattle. Most of them have replaced their crude 
earthenware pots by brass and copper cooMig and household vessels. 
Their dress, appearance, manners and conduct, and the appearance, com¬ 
fort and cleanliness of their houses have improved. 

The government has sunk wells in the colonies and intends to open 
two dispensaries. It has founded five schools which were attended last 
year by 129 pupils. To develop a spirit of association among the settlers 
and protect them from moneylenders a co-operative society having un¬ 
limited liability was founded in September 1915. At the end of June 1917 
it had 177 members who held 576 shares of one rupee each. It had then 
granted 28 of its members loans amounting to Es. ^3 and bearing interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent., while the moneylenders in the nearest villages 
were chaigfng from l8.to 24 per cent, on loan§. 

This fortunate e^riment in co-operative credit, applied to a people 
who a iesg years ago were still living in the nomadic state and on the very 
edge of civiliaation, is particularly interestiig. 
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2. Tim SUBDIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION OP HOI,DINGS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. — Kii\.tinge (G. F ), Directoi of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, in 
Indian Jowntal of Economics, Vol H, Part. 2, No 6, Allahabad, July 1918. 

The excessive subdivision of the land constitutes one of the grave 
problems of Indian agriculture. In many districts it has so reduced the 
areas of holdings, and has made their composition so fragmentary, that 
much prejudice has been wrought to effective cultivation. The fragmenta¬ 
tion is due first to the increase of the poptilation, and secondly to the 
Hindu law of inheritance which gives every son of a cultivator a share of ’ 
his holding. 

The evils of the present position, which are particularly evident in the 
Bombay Presidency, may be summarized as follows: ni) the normal cul¬ 
tivation of lands is impeded and waste of time is caused; h) permanent 
improvements are prevented; c) the cultivator is not able to live on the 
produce of his holdbig ; d) the organization of labour and capital is prevent¬ 
ed; a cultivator is often prevented from obtaining two crops in a year; 
f) the land is often starved; g) enmity between neighbours and conse¬ 
quent lawsuits are encouraged; A) generally speaking, an abnormal eco¬ 
nomic situation is produced. 

In Bombay Presidency, and particularly in Koufeow, West Deccan^ 
and in the garden and rice lands of Gujarat, subdivision and fragmentation 
have brought about an intolerable state of affairs. Over vast extents 
of land the average area of holdings is only two or three acres, and fields 
of less than hall an acre are divided into twenty or more plots belonging 
to different owners and often measuring no more than a guniha acre). 
An investigation conducted at different points in the province has yielded 
interesting results. It was found that in the Eanara District an area of 
52 acres, which would be sufiSicient at the most for three or four large hold¬ 
ings or six or eight of average size, was divided into 139 plots belonging 
to some fiity owners. In the Ratnagari District, at Sheigaon, seventeen 
holdings measuring altogether 30 acres were Composed of forty-nine frag¬ 
ments. In the rice land of Nehuli in the Kolaba District the average area 
of the holdings owned by agriculturists was 2 % acres, and that of the 
other holdings 3 acres. Of the twenty-four holdings of the former kind 
one was large, three or four were of fair size, and the rest very small, nine 
measuring less than an acre. In Althan village in the Surat District (Gu¬ 
jarat) 694 acres were held by 99 landholders, the average area owned by 
a cultivator being 13 acres. In Abrama village, also in the Surat -District, 
the case was discovered of a holding of a single guntha divided into eight 
"fragments. In some parts of Northern Gujarat the fragmentation of 
holdings has gone very far: in one village fourteen out of twentyone fields 
were only a guntha in area; in another five out of twenty-five fields 
measured one guntha while the others were of less extent. 
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In West Deccan the fairly regular rainfall and other conditions favour¬ 
able to agiiculture cause considerable moie pressure of population on the 
cultivable land than in Bast Deccan. The difEerence between the area 
of agriculturists' and of non-agriculturists' holdings is particularly maiked 
in West Deccan. In five villages in Satara District the average areas 
of agriculturists' holdings were found to be 5.96, 5.19, 6.09, 8.32 and 14.26 
acres; those of the holdings held by non-cultivators and let to cultivators 
22, 741, 541,282 and 33 acres. In another and neighbouring village, where 
the average area of holdings was 5 acres, 22 gunthas of land* were lound 
to be divided among ten dife rent owners, each of whom held on sn average 
2 Vs gwnthas. This land was consequently uncultivated. 

In order to remedy chis disastrous state of affairs, the Director of 
Agriculture of Bombay Presidency has formulated a scheme for the consti¬ 
tution ot economic holdings, otherwise of indivisible homesteads duly 
registered by the authorities. This would allow the holder of a homestead 
to sell, mortgage or otherwise alienate it, but only as an undivided unit. 


CANADA. 

GOVERNMENT AID TO SETTLERS IN SASKATCHEWAN. — Thomson (W. W.) Di¬ 
rector, Co-operative Organizations, m Fatm and Dairy and Rurcd Home, Peterboro, On¬ 
tario, 15 August 19x8. 

Of late years the government of Saskatchewan has helped settlement 
in this province in several ways which we will examine successively: 

a) AgriciMural Credit ,— The Farm Loan Act passed by the Sas¬ 
katchewan legislature in 1917 established the Saskatchewan Farm I/)?d 
Board autorked to lend money to fanners on first mortgages for purposes 
of production or of improvements. Funds are provided by the Provincial 
Treasurer, being raised by the sale of Saskatchewan Farm Loan Bonds 
which are backed by the security of the borrowers' property and gua¬ 
ranteed by the province. This money is lent to the Boara at cost 
price, and then lent to the farmers at a rate of interest which covers only 
actual working expenses. No profit whatever is made by the Board. The 
Act has now been in force for several months and considerable sums have 
already been lent under the scheme. 

No loan may exceed *50 per cent, of the value of its security. All 
loans are made for thirty years and are repayable in thirty equal annual 
instalments. The rate of interest is not definitely fixed and will fluc¬ 
tuate from time to time with the variations of the money market, but 
it is expected that an average saving of at least 2 per cent, will be 
effected. 

The I/ive Stock Purchase and Sole Act, passed in 1913, provides 
for the sale of purely bred male aud high-grade female cattle, sheep 
and swine to bona fide farmers for cash and credit. This Act is adminis¬ 
tered by the Provincial I/iv’e Stock Branch. Under it funds are pro- 
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vided with which the I^ive Stock Commiswon is authorized to purchase 
live stock to be resold to fanners at its actual cost. 

According to an official publication, grade femaies are supplied on 
pa3?inent of a quarter cash or half cash, while pure-bred females, when 
supplied, must be fully paid for in cash, the Department being of the 
opinion that men embarking in the breeding of pure-bred* stock should 
be in a position to fbance the purchase of pedigreed females. Up to $400 
worth of grade female stock will be snppHed on a deposit of $ 100 and 
up to |r,ooo worth on a deposit of $500... I/ien notes are taken to 
secure the balance due on the stock, and the^^e are made payable, half 
at the end of the current year and the rest at the end of the succeed¬ 
ing twelve months. Sheep are supplied in the fall only, and notes for 
sheep become due July ist and December 31st of the year after pur¬ 
chase... Interest is charged at 6 per cent, per annum... Pure-bred sires, 
bulls, boars and rams are supplied on a half cash basis^ but bulls can 
also be purchased under the quarter cash option, notes for the balance 
being given 

The following table shows how animals were sold on these terms 
in the last five years: 



1913 

19*4 

* 9*5 

19X6 

*917 

Purdy bred bulls : . . . 

19 

41 

84 

150 

lOI 

» » COWS . . . • 

18 

14 

12 

6 

15 

Grade cows and heifers 

345 

483 

368 

342 

1,267 

Purely bred rams.... 

— 

13 

35 

10 

33 

Grade ewes. 

1,000 

482 

2 ,X20 • 

852 

3.415 


1,382 

1,033 

2.619 

1,360 

4.831 


Municipal Insurance against Hail. —We have already dealt several 
times with this subject (i) and need now only recal that 137 municipa¬ 
lities have adopted this system of insuring against hail. 

Assistance to Selling Agriculture^ Produce. —In 1905 organized mar- 
fcetmg was practically unknown in West Canada, but to-day, thanks largely 
to the support of the provincial government, co-operative marketing 
organizations handle the bulk of the dairy produce and* a large and in¬ 
creasing share of the grain, live stock, wool and dressed poultry of the 
province. 

Under the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company ^ct the 
government of Saskatchewan lends this great company (2) 85 per cent, 
of the capital it needs to erect its elevators. 

The farmers in the territory tributary to a proposed elevator must 
subscribe for air amount of the company’s capital stock sufficient to defray 

(1) See OUT issues fot May 1917, pp. 37-48; August 191#, p. 25; November 1917, 
p. 27; May X918, pp. 393-4. 

(2) See out issues for Marcb 1917, p. 19; January 1918, p. xa. 
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the cost of the necessary material and labour, paying 15 per cent, in 
carii. The government then lends the compaiQr the remaining 85 per cent., 
the loan with interest being repa3'able in twenty equal annual instal¬ 
ments. 

A ^>ecial enquiry was made by the Co-operative Organizations 
Branch (i) into the systems followed in marketing live stock, and in 
the autumn of 1913 a bulletin was issued showing how co-operative con¬ 
signments of sto^ were made in other States of the American Union, 
and si^esting that such co-operation should be practise^ in Saskatchewan. 
As a result nine farmers’ associations adopted co-operative methods in 1914 
and thirty carloads of stock were marketed co-operatively, ba 3C915 eleven 
associations thus marketed X40 carloads, and in 1917 thirty-five asso- 
dations sold 556 carloads co-operativdy for $1,050,000.' I,ast year a 
special efiort was made to encourage this enterprise, and a representative 
of the Co-operative Branch is now sent gratis to hdp local associations 
to handle their first consignments. He helps the local manager to receive, 
mark, grade and consign the stodr, and accompanies him to the terminal 
market to help him to depose of it. 

During the past five years the Co-operative Brandi of tiie Department 
of Agriculture ^ acted as a free wool-marketing ^ncy for the she^- 
farmers of the province. The progress of sales since X914 as a result of 
this government activity, with whidh we have already dedt (2), appears 
from the fbllq^g figures: 


Number We^^t Aven^ 

Year of cotu^nments in pounds price leabned 

1914 . 179 69,404 17 */* cents 

1915 . 318 150,828 25 » 

1916 . 487 179,880 32 V» > 

1917 . 623 2^^445^ 65 » 


In 1918 some 400,000 pounds of wool were sold by the Department 
through the recently organized Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 
Dhnited. 

Stations for the co-operative marketing and killing of poultry have 
also been active for the last three years. The following figures show 
the quantity of birds handled: 


Year We^t of ponltzy 

1915 . 27,039 lbs. 

1916 . 59.442 » 

1917 . 79.739 » 


(x) See out issue for Jsuxoaty 19x8, p. xs. 

(2) See our issue for Februaxy X9X7, pp. x7-2o. 
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GRBA.T BRITAIN AND mJ^LAND. 

I OTTTGOING AND INCOMING TENANTS IN SCOTI,AND 

It is clear tliat ia some cases difficulties m^lit l>e encotmteied by 
District .Agricultaial Committees because outgoing and incomii^ tenants 
tailed to come to. an agreement as to the division of crops. The Board of 
Agriculture for Gotland therefore issued last ^ring an important memo¬ 
randum which provides a basis for the necessary settlement. This me¬ 
morandum is as fdUows: 

“ i) It is undesirable that any farm or any class of farms should be 
freed from providing a just share in the general increase of cropping desired 
for season of 1918. 

“ 2) A certain proportion of farms in every county comes out of lease 
each 'Whitsunday, and of these a number will change hands at Whitounday 
1918. 

" 3) There is also a considerable number of yearly tenancies which 
may be terminated at Wihtsunday igi8. 

" 4) According to almost universal custom, an outgoing tenant re¬ 
tains possessiop of a certain proportion of the arable part of the farm until 
the ‘ separation of the crop' of the year of Hs outgoing; that is, the 
‘ waygoing crop’ belongs to the waygoing tenant, who is generally bound 
to s^ the crop at valuation as the proprietor or incoming tenant is bound 
to buy. 

“ 5) For their own protection proprietors generally make it a condi¬ 
tion in the leases they grant that not more than a certain area or propor¬ 
tion of the arable land may be in white crop in the year of the tenant’s out¬ 
going, or that the farm shall be cultivated on a five, .us or seven years’ 
rotation, as the case may be, which would mean that a certain specified 
proportion of the arable land, varying from one third to one half—no more 
and no less — should be,in white crop in any year. 

“ 6) Farmers have now freedom of cropping under the Agricultural 
!&>ldings Acts. This, however, does not relieve a farmer from the duty 
to leave his farm in the rotation fiaed by the lease, and should he fail to do 
so the proprietor is entitled in his counterclaim to a^ compensation for any 
loss or damage which have thereby been caused. 

“ 7) The condition that a certain proportion of a farm may be in 
white crop at the termination of the lease is generally considered to govern 
the proprii-tor’s liability to take over the crop at valuation; that is, the 
proprietor would be entitled to refuse to take over any crop grown in excess 
of the stipulated area. 

" 8) The present urgenfr demand for increased cultivation makes it 
necessary that every possible or available acre should be in white crop, but 
it is not equitable that the whole value of the crop grown on any area in 
excess of the area permitted by the lease should belong to the outgoing te¬ 
nant. If it did he would be securing a grain crop from a certain part or 
proportion of his farm to which he was not entitled. 
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“ 9) In many districts in the north of Scotland the first, second and 
third year's grass is considered as a crop which the outgoirg tenant sells to 
the incoming tenant. In such cases the outgoer pa3^ the rent of the farm 
for the season succeeding his nominal outgoirg. In the south of Scotland, 
on the other hand, the grass land, generally speaking, passes to the incoming 
tenant on the term of entry, subject to payment of the cost of the seeds 
sown in the previous year. 

** lo) In su^esting what might be a fair division of the crop between 
the outgoing and incoming tenant the conditions prevailing in the north 
and south must be kept in view. It is therefore suggested; 

“ I. For the north : 

а) that the oulgoing tenant, who pays the rent of the land, should 
plough, hWow and ro.l the land and provide the seed, and at harvest be 
paid 65 per cent, of the value of. the grain; 

б) that the incoming tenant should harvest the crop and be 
credited with 35 per cent, of the value of the grain and receive the straw, 

n. For the south: 

(The respective duties of the outgoing and incoming tenants are sta¬ 
ted as above, but only 55 per cent of the value of the grain is awarded to 
the outgoing tenant, the remainder going with the straw to the incomer 
who loses the summer's grazing). 

%*'The value of the crop shall be ascertained inthemannei provided 
by the lease of the farm." 

In the event of the outgoing tenant being unwillitg to accept the tenns* 
suggested, the District Agricultural Executive Committee will recommend 
the Board to exercise the powers of compulsion conferred on it by the Corn 
Production Act of 1917 (i). 


2, COUNTY MARKETING SCHEMES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture and Fish¬ 
eries has issued the following notice with regard to the County Marketing 
Schemes which are being set up on the initiative of the departmmt. 

“ The aim is priinarily the organized marketing of surplus fruit and 
v^etables grown by small cultivators. East year a certain amount of 
assistance was given to such cultivators by the department acting in asso¬ 
ciation with the Agricultural Organization Society (2); but only in four coun¬ 
ties were there schemes in operation on a comprdiensive scale. These 
counties were Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Camaivon, and Shropshire. 

During the past few months schemes have been taken up in a num¬ 
ber of other counties, notably East Sussex, West Kent, Notts, Surrey. 

(x) See our issue for December 1917, pa^ 75. 

(2) See our issue for May X917, pp. X5-24, 
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Pembroke, and Essex, and at the present time there are seventeen counties 
where, tbrou^ Martetmg Executive Committees formed by the Horti¬ 
cultural Sub-Committees, organizations have been created for the s3rstem- 
atic collection and distribution of surplus produce. In most cases the 
scheme also provides for the preservation by canning, bottling, drying, etc., 
of perishable fruic and v^etables to be placed on the market at seasons of 
the year when fresh supplies are scarce. 

“ In addition to these 17 counties, 14 other counties are prepared to 
register societies, 7 have made arrangements for marketing, but not as 
yet by registered societies, 4 have arranged for Iccal markets, 4 others are 
considering preliminary organization or deciding to join other counties 
on a federated scheme. There are 46 counties in England and Wales 
where systematized marketing is in full swing. 

“ In the departmental suggestions for organization, liberal allowance 
is made for the varying conditions existing in the different counties, all 
of which have to be taken into consideration in establishing suitable local 
depots. This elasticity of arrangement is appreciated and has been found 
to work excellently. For instance, in Bucte, Kent, Middlesex and parts 
of Sussex, the county organization consists chiefly of the establishment 
of stalls jji the country markets and the bringing to these stalls of surpluses 
from the surrounding distii..ts. This admittedly primitive method of 
handling a somewhat complex problem has proved extremely sticcesrful 
in a number of districts, notably East Grinstead, Chobham (Surrey), and 
t/lanfairfechan. 

In North Wales a federation of 6 counties has been arranged, which 
includes Anglesey, Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, with a Central Marketing Depot at Llandudno and sub- 
d^ts in each of the counties federated. 

“ It is hoped that a very important part in the establishment o{ vil¬ 
lage depots will be played by women's institutes and similar bodies, which 
are ex5)ected to co-opera'^e in the assembling and despatching of local sur¬ 
plus to the markets. Apart from the patriotic point of view, these schemes 
have a distinctly advantageous business side, as growers, large and small, 
market salesmen, small holders, farmers, allotment holders and gardeners' 
societies have been called into conference with railway representatives 
upon the subject. Every county scheme has been started on co-operative 
lines wherever possible. The value of the shares having been made so 
low, in order to come within reach of the smallest holdei, accounts for the 
readiness with which capital has been raised in many counties, and offers 
s^endid evidence of local feeling on the matter. " 

ITALY. 

I. THE NEW SYSTEM OP agricultural leases. — Gaxzetta Ufficiale del Regno 
d^ltailia, Rome, No 159, 6 July 1918. 

By the lieutenancy decree No. 880, dated 30 June 1918, the system 
of agricultural leases has been notably modified nnth^a view to sastisfying 
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the desires of tenants of rural holdings. This decree is the outcome of long 
study and ample discussion and may be divided into parts, concerned, res- 
pectivdy, with points of right and of procedure. 

The two first articles are. inspired by the principle which informs Ar- 
tide I of the lieutenancy decree of 27 May 1915, No. 739, according to which 
" for all purposes of Article 12260! the dvil code (t) the war is held to create 
a force majeure not onl} when it renders the payment of debts impossible 
but also when it renders them excessivdy burdensome In obedience 
to this prindple Arti Je i authorizes a tenant to ask his landlord to contii- 
bute equally with himsdf to meeting expenses arising out of spedal loans 
which burden bis holding, if the duty of meeting them by himsdf have 
become, owing to the war, too onerous. Thus •a more equal distribution 
between the parties to a lease of the greater burdens imposed hy the war 
has become possible. 

In obedience to the same prindple, and also with the object of satis¬ 
fying the needs of agricultural economy. Article 2 authorizes the modifi¬ 
cation of a lease the terms of which impose a replenishing of stock which 
would be too burdensome. 

That question connected with the revision of agricultural leases which 
has been espedally the subject of discussion is more directly dealt with in 
Article 3. The government has not thought it well to authorize a general 
revision of contracts which would allow landowners to partidpate in thein- 
creased value of agricultural products, but has allowed the concession of 
spedal rights in those cases only in which a farm has 3ddded an extra profit 
so considerable as to be more than double the rent paid in 1912 and in 1913, 
and in which the existence of such profit is ascertained when the war tax 
is levied. In these cases the government has not authorized an indefinite 
increase of rent but only its increase by no more than 20 per cent of its 
former amount. 

These provisions naturally do not apply to leases of small holdings 
from which the tax on extra war profits is not due. In thdr case the mora¬ 
torium established by the decree of 6 May 1917, No. 871, and all the other 
rules imposed by that decree still hold good. However in the case of these 
holdings, where the respective positions of the parties to a lease is notably 
altered in favour of the tenant, the government has thought it jus‘, in view 
of the compulsory moratorium which prevents the landlord from exerdsing 
bis rights, to allow that a rent increased by no more than 15 per cent, be 
required. 

Collective farms have been expHdtly excluded from the effects of these 
measures in deference to the peculiar sodal aims they have in view. 

The second part of the decree concerns the institution and working 
of arbitrating committees of mandamenii who are expected to solve on equi¬ 
table prindples all disputes which arise out of the appKcation of the pro¬ 
visions we have described. 


(i) By this article the debtor need not pay compensation if force fnajeure or chance pre¬ 
vent from fulfilling his obligations or if he do what is forbidden him. 
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2. CESSION OF AGlRlCOXTURAIy MACHINES TO AGJEaCOI^TURISTS AND GROUPS 
OF AGRXCXJIfTURISTS .---Uffiotale de„ Regno d^Jtalta No. 187, Rome, 
8 Augast 19x8. 

In order to promote more intensive cultivation the Ministry of Agri* 
culture has been authorized by the decree No. 1057, dated 14 July 1918, 
to provide to agriculturists and their groupings the tractors and the other 
agricultural machineb, vryTh the material necessary to work them, whxh 
the Ministry of Agriculture has imported or wiU import from abroad 
and which it itself causes to be made by home enterprise. The ministry 
will fix the cost and method of obtaining these machines. It is forbidden 
that they be ceded gratis, even temporarily. 

Machines and material received from the Ministry of Agriculture can¬ 
not be transferred to a third party without the ministry's authorization. 
If this rule be transgressed the ministry willimmediatdy, without formality, 
withdraw the machines or material in question- 


JAPAN. 


THE cost" OF I,IVING AMONG JAPANESE TENANT FARMERS. — KOECcni MoRl- 
MOTO, Associate Professor of Economics in Xohoku Imperial University, Tht, Standard 
of Limngin Japan —John Hopkins University Stndiesin Historicaland PoliticalScience, 
rile John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1918. 


In 19x3 an enquiry was made into the cost of living among 207 famihes 
of the tenants of the farms of the College of Agriculture in !l^kkaido, 
the northern island of Japan. These farms were chosen as representative 
of the general economic conditions of the country. Each of the families 
was self-supporting and included from two to four children less than fifteen 
years old. Farming in these regions is more extensive than on the main 
island of Japan. But the climate is more severe and the farming season 
much shorter, and therefore the economic situation of the small farmers 
is not much Afferent. 

Maize, wheat, beans, oats and potatoes are the principal crops. There 
are no dairies. The average area cultivated by a tenant's faroily is 12-6 
acres. Because the farms are owned by the government for scientific 
purposes a rent far below the usual rate is charged, and therefore the value 
of the right of tenancy is almost equal to the real value of the land. The 
avers^e total capital of the families investigated is 1330 yen, distributed 
as follows: 
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ATetage capital 

Valne in 

1-3 

ri 

Remarks 

Real estate (rig^t of tenancy) 

yens 

750^ 

57 

Area of land, 12.6 acres 

Buildings. 

195-95 

15 

2.4 buildings covering 115.9 sq. feet 

Clothing. 

162.82 

12 


Horses. 

108.48 

8 

Number of horses, 1.23 

Furniture. 

58-47 

4 


Farm implements. 

51.23 

3 

• 

Chickens. 

1. 15 1 

T 

Number of chickens, 2.58 

Hogs. 

0.87 \ 

Number ot hogs, 5.12 

Total . . . 

1 

1,3*9.79 1 

1 100 



The average income of each family is 589 yen, of which sum 76 per 
cent, comes from crops and ii per cent, from labour done for others. The 
labour each family expends on its own farm is not counted in this-income. 

Sources of Income. 


Source of income 

Value in 

1 

Remarks 


yens 



Crops . 

451.66 

76 

Crops sold, 289.30 yen 

iVabour. 

61.33 

11 

Work on other farms 

Manures produced on farm .... 

24.50 

4 

Human waste, 556 gallons (40 gals, at 50 
sen); horse manure, 28,945 Vos. at 50 sen. 

Horses.. 

20.09 

1 


Chickens. 

0.96 

f 

4 

0,24 horses sold 

Hogs.. 

0.85* 


0,13 hogs sold 

Sundries.. - 

29.64 

5 


Total . . . 

58903 

IOC 



The expenditure of each family is 519-66 yen, that is 216.32 yen on 
fetTning (i) and 303.34 or 58 per cent, of the whole sum on living- Of 
the sum spent on living nearly 60 per cent, is spent on food, of which 55 
per cent, is produced on the farm and 45 por cent, bought. The nex± lar¬ 
gest item is clothing which accounts for 9-3 cent, of the expenditure. 
The cost of housing is only 2.6 per cent, although it includes the expense 

(i) These costs are distributed as follows: rent of land 29.05 yen ;sinldng fund 54 .i 6 yen ; 
implements and furniture zo.30 yen. « 
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of a sinkiDg fund. Each family owns its home but the housing conditions 
are very poor. The third great item, recreation, forms 6.6 per cent of the 
expenditure and consists mainly of smoking and pilgrimages. Lighting 
and heating come fourth, forming 5.9 per cent. The lighting is very inex¬ 
pensive ; lJut heating in these cold districts is important. Fuel is at present 
the wood gathered on the farm lands;but other supplies will soon be neces¬ 
sary and the problem of fuel will become serious. The expenditure on 
medical aid, 5 per cent., is comparatively high, mainly because the standard 
of living is too low. The following table shews the average expenditure 
of a family. 


Cost of Living, 


• 1 

Items 

1 Amount in 

Percent. 

Hems 

Amount in 

1 

Percent 

* 

yen 1 



yen 


Pood{i) 

181.077 

1 

59.7 

Recreation. 

20.020 

6.6 

Clothing. 

28.302 

9.3 

Charity and religion . . 

6.92^ 

2-3 

Housing. 

7.96* 

2.6 

Health..-. 

14.748 

4.8 

I^S^ting and heating. . 

18.060 

5 9 

Education. 

4.258 

1,4 

•Taxes and fees. 

XI.862 

3-9 

Saving. 

I.186 

0,4 

Society.* . . . . 

6.304 

2.x 

Other items. 

2.636 

0.9 




Total . . . 

303.339 

100— 


(i) The value of the food produced on the fann is 117.70 yen. 


The daily diet of the farmers is very monotonous ; they eat almost 
the same dishes throughout the year. Their principal food is rice and bar¬ 
ley and their chief subordinate food vegetables. Each adult consumes 
on an averse 3.45 go (0.164 gallons) of barley mixed with 1.95 go {0.094 
gallons) of rice a day. 

The expenditure on rice and barley constitutes 61.9 per cent, of the 
total expenditure on food, 34.7 per cent, being spent on rice and 27.2 per 
cent, on barley. Only 8 per cent, is spent on animal food, that is feh, 
of which very little is eaten; and the same percentage is all that is spent 
on the vegetables, consumed in large quantities, which are very cheap. 
The following articles of consumption come next in order of thepercentage 
spent on them: mko, 5.8 per cent.; piddes, 4.8 per cent.; liquor (sa^ 
0.6 per cent.; shoyu, 0.2 per cent.; sugar, 0.2 per cent. The total average 
costof food per man per day is I2.isen. Thesame quantity of food would 
cost 14.3 sen in Tokyo. 

These results are in agreement with those obtained by investigations 
in other districts. The statistics obtained in Shizuoka Prefecture shew 
that an average small farmer's, family of 6.3 members there has an income 
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of 816.75 yen, and that its total cost of living is 334.9 yen or 42 per cent, 
of the receipts, the expenditure on food being 194.45 yen or 56 per cent, of 
the cost of living. The average cost of a family’s food in six farming 
re^ons in the AicM Prefectmc is 213.68 3’-en or 63 per cent, of the cost of 
living. The Agricultural Association of Japan estimates that an average 
Japanese farmer’s family spends 157 yen or 40 per cent, of the cost of living 
on food. Generally speaking, the whole cost of living of a small fanner's 
family is about 300 yen of which from 40 to 60 per cent, is spent on food. 


SPAIN 


THE' TTTILI2.ATION OF DESERTBD*CHILDREN FOR AGRICULTURE. — Real orden 

_ ctjculay dtl MnusUtto dt, la Gohim%aci 6 n de zi de jwiio de 1918, Gaceta de Madrid, 22 June 

^ 1918 

In view of the dimensions of the ruxal exodus from Spain, caused by 
the present attractiveness of manufacturing industry to labour and by the 
uncertainly which the high cost of living has brought into the lives of the 
poor, the Minister of the Interior has sent to governors of provinces a cir* 
cular royal ordar which at once authorizes and invites the families of agri¬ 
culturists fiUing certain conditions to take deserted children into their 
homes and teach them practical agriculture. 

This measure aims at giving relief to necessitous children, at remedying 
to some extent the shortage of rural labour, and at settling in the country 
new elements of population, and increasing the rural population botii 
immediately and prospectively. 

The families of agricultmists to whom minors are thus entrusted must, 
in accordance with the order, fulfil the following conditions : 

а) The head of each family must preside over a legally constituted 
household; 

б) The families must not suffer from any infectious disease ; 

c) They must have a reputation for good conduct; 

dj They must have other resources than such as are granted them for 
the maintenance of the minor entrusted to them; 

e) They must not already include more than four children; 

f) No head of one of these families must be a widower when a 
deserted child is entrusted to him. 

The provinces may draw on their revenues in order to make to’ agricul¬ 
turists in humble circumstances who receive these children payments of 
no more than 20 pesetas a month, to cease when the children reach sixteen 
years of age and the value of their work may be taken to equal the cost of 
their maintenance. Prizes and certificates of merit will be given to the 
families who have accepted no payment for taking the children and who 
have given them most care and shewn most interest in their agricutural 
training. 
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As regards the work of loinors, the order provides that the clauses of 
laws in force, and the existing prohibitions in the matter of work which 
may injure children's health, be observed. A strict supervision will fur¬ 
ther have to be exercised in order to prevent the children from being ex¬ 
ploited, ill treated or badly brought up. For this purpose two members of 
the local council for the protection of childhood will frequently visit the 
minors placed in families, and inform themselves as to their conduct, their 
progress in work, and the teaching they receive in the households which 
shelter them. These visitors will report to the council on the inspections they 
make. 

The order establishes, finally, that the provincial governors will 
advise the Ministry of the Interior within a month as to the number of 
families in each neighbourhood ready to receive children. In this way 
it will be possible to pass deserted children from provinces where their 
number is excessive to others in which there is a lack of them. 


UNITED STATES 

PRIVATE CO[^,ONrZATION IN WISCONSIN. — Ely (Richard T.) of the University of 
Wisconsin, in The American Economic Review, Vol. VXU, No. 3, September 19x8. 

To be successful private colonization must accomplish three purposes: 
it must afford a reasonable profit to the persons selling the land and £• 
nandng the enterprise; it must give the settler and his family an oppor^ 
tunity to work on the land, and gain a livelihood while working, to make 
a farm, and to acquire comjdeta ownership thereof within a reasonable 
interval of time; and it must enable each colony to advance the interests 
of society. 

Three colomes in Northern Wisconsin, situated respectively at Con- 
rath, in Rusk County and in Sawyer County, seem to satisfy these demands. 

Great care was taken in selecting lands for them, and the attempt is 
made to secure only settlers capable of availing themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunities offered them. An effort is made, moreover, to group settlers by 
nationalities, while providing them with a common centre where they meet 
and undergo the fusing process of Americanization. 

Three plans are followed in making concessions of land: 

1) The land is sold unimproved, but the colonizing company offers 
its services for the purchase of lumber, building supplies and live stock, 
which it furnishes to the settler at cost price, giving credit for them up 
to the amount of the first payment, and adding this to the price of the land. 
In other words, if a settler have to make a first payment of 1500, the 
company will invest an equal sum in the equipment of the farm. 

2) Forty acres of land are granted, together with a one-storied 
house measuring 14 X 20 feet, a cow, a snoall pig, four chickens, mixed 
clover and timothy seed weighing one bushel, and assorted flower and 
vegetable seeds. The total cost varies from $ 1,100 to $ 1,350, and the 
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settler must make a cash payment of $ 250. He can obtain fmther lots 
of 40 acr^s each, paying for each of them from $ 750 to $ 1,000. 

3)‘ Forty acres of land are granted with a house of one and a half 
stories covering 14 X 26 feet, a barn measuring 12 X 14 feet, seed as by 
Plan 2), a garden cultivator, a cross-cut saw, an axe, a brush scjrthe and 
a mattock. The total cost varies from 1 1,250 to i 1,500 Mid the settler 
must make a cash payment of $ 400. He can obtain further land as by 
Plan 2)- 

The company also sets up model farms in the colonies, and these not 
only provide demonstrations of farming methods but aAso give work to 
the settlers in their early days, enabling them to supplement the yield of 
a farm with earnings. 

The company further sees that the settlers enjoy all the advantages 
to which they are entitled — good roads, schools, conveyances to t^ke 
children to school, the telephone and the telegraph, andthe service of county 
agricultural agents. 

The plans for the latest settlement in Sawyer County include the 
building of a new city, regard being paid to aesthetic considerations as 
well as those of convenience. 

The settlers in these colonies are encouraged to borrow money of 
the company in order to extend their activities, for instance for th€ purchase 
of cows. Sometimes the company furnishes a new settler with horse power 
before he is in a position to buy and keep horses himsdf. Finally, the 
company has organized cheese factories in the colonies. 

The development of each farm is carefully followed by the company 
On forms known as Settlers' Progress Record Cards the building accom¬ 
plished, the area brought under cultivation and the area fenced, the 
number of cows, calves, horses, colts and pigs kept, the number of days' 
work done, the sum owed for stock and the sum owed to the bank, and the 
amount of the principal and interest of the purchase-price paid, are noted 
year by year in the case of every farm. 

The following are data as to the average position of settlers in the 
best colonies in Wisconsin. The average was taken from figures supplied 

« . I* ® 


by seventy families. 

Age of settler when land was bonght. ^ 

Number of cbildreu in his family .*. 3 

Number of acres in his farm. 60.5 

Price paid per acre. $ 33.80 

Percentage of price paid in pash. 32.2 

Net wor& at time of purchase... $ 7 ^ 5 - 9 ^ 

Annual increase in net worth.. 556 >*o 

Annual increase in value of land. 88.05 

Amount of mortgage (for 49 cases). % 1^2.42 

Average number of horses. 1*4 

Percentage of acreage cleared. 

Percentage of acreage cultivated witiiout removing stumps 18.4 
Percentage of acreage improved. 30 
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When a farm is settled to the point which gives it value as a security 
the company grants a title to the settler, who in return mortgages the 
farm. This mortgage may be for twenty years at 6 per cent., the in¬ 
terest and principal being payable by amortizati6n. The Federal I^nd 
Bank of this district, which is situated at St. Paul, is rendering great ser¬ 
vice in •furnishing the funds needed, for land settlement. The clearing 
of land increases its value so rapidly that sometimes within three or four 
years the 50 per cent, of its value wtich a settler can borrow on his land 
and the 20 per cent, which he can borrow on his buildings from the Federal 
I^and Bank are efijual to, or even greater than, the amount of the original 
mortgage on the land. The burden of carrying the loan is thus transferred 
to the bank, and the settler has thirty-five years in which to pay for his 
land, interest being at the rate of 5 per cent, with an additional i per 
cent, for amortization. If the amount borrowed from the bank exceed 
thedebtonthelandjthesettler has a surplus which he can use to buystocfc 
or to improve the land. 

It is probable that a colony of the description of these in Northern 
Wisconsin should extend over at leat 20,000 acres, while it would have 
still greater chances of success if its area were 50,000 acres. 

The newly organized American Association for Agricultural I^egisla- 
tionhas recognized the need forstudyinglandsettlement and has appointed 
a committee having such dutj. Investigations in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Washington, Ohio and Wisconsin have already been undertaken and 
there is every likelihood that they will be carried out in all the States of 
the Union. 


Alfredo Ruggeri gerente responsabUe 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICUIyTURE, 


Origin or xhr Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1903, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented b5' dclogcites. It is composod of a General Assembly and a 
Perman.*iit Coaiuiiltee. 

*The Inbtilnte, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect ot Ihe various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani, 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(i) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(i) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective nunedics; 

(e) study questions conceniing agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri- 
cultuial co-operation, insurance and credit; 

{/) submit for the approval of tlu; various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement*of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources ofi information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PRINCIPAI, WEIGHTS. MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH BQUIVAI^ENTS. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


JAPAN. 

THE POSITION OF CO-^OPKRATION IN 1916. 
omCIAI, SOURCE: 

Thirty-third statistical report of the department of agriculture and commerce of 
Japan. Tokio, 1918. 

We have already reported the position of co-operation in Japan three 
tinaes in this review. In September 1910 we published a detailed statistical 
report founded on the report which the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce had published in the previous November. In January 1913 
we showed the progress made from 1909 to 1911, and in November 1917 we 
described the condition of co-operation on 31 December 1915- This paper 
will explain the development since that date of the various institutions. 

lyet us recall that Japanese law divides co-operative societies into four 
classes: 

a) co-operative cm/i^sow^itfswhichaimat procuring for theirmembers 
the capital they need for their industry and at providing them, at the same 
time, with a means of effecting savings and practising thrift; 

b) co-operative setting societies which aim at selling the produce of 
the industry of their members, either undertaking the final process to which 
such projiuce is subjected or not; 

c) co-operative huyin^ societies which aim at buying and at reselling 
to members the requisitCvS of their industry and trade and also articles of 
primary necessity; 

d) co-operaiive societies of production which aim at applying the final 
process to the produce of their members, or at facilitating the employment 
of reipiisites by their members. 
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We shotild note that, in spite of this classification, the law allows one 
co-operative society to exercise several of these functions at the same time. 
The societies may have limited or unlimited or guaranteed liability.J 

{§ I. The NUMBER OP CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES PROM I907iT0]l9l6. 


Bearing these facts in mind, we will rapdly review the increase in the 
number of co-operative societies from 1907 to 1916. The following table 
shows the number of societies of each kind on 31 December of each year; 


Categoxies 

of oo-opeiatlve societies 

X907 

X908 

*909 

19x0 




19x4 

*9*5 

29x6 

Oo-operative credit societies. . . 

1*543 

ii734 

1.966 

3,236 

0.534 

a.673 

2,767 

2,930 

3.015 

3,070 

Oo-operativie sellisg societies . . 

166 

175 

300 

3X7 

mm 




034 

22Z 

Qo-opeiative fiaying societies . . 

597 

7*4 

756 

77a 

787 

673 

64* 


• 535 

448 


53 

67 

63 

78 

*14 

1*7 

138 


133 

134 


363 

4*9 

460 

503 

535 

510 

m 

H 

461 

402 

Oo-Kipeiative societies of pcodnc- 
and sale.. 

ZOI 

X13 

135 

*36 

X50 

138 

■ 

H 

141 

Z27 

Oo-openitiyesadetiesofpxodtictian 
aM pmidiase. 

56 

5* 

49 

49 

5* 

44 

43 

4* 

37 

29 


xxs 

X70 

SI4 

882 

*34 

245 

241 

242 

230 

195 

Oo-opexative aodetes of credit and 
sale. 

13 

i 

ax 

30 

381 

395 

384 

378 

370 

400 

370 


z88 

470 

8^ 

2,339 

2,626 

1*995 

W* 

0479 

3,58s 

3.698 


3 

7 

xo 

14 


27 

3* 

3^2 

97 

20 

S3 

3 , 7»5 


*35 

32Z 

703 

2^062 

3^(59 

*.946 

^461 

99 

afioS 


X 

X 

4 

*4 

22 

38 

59 

73 

90 

1X7 


• 3 

XX 

*9 

26 

m 

45 

45 

46 

57 

56 



xx6 

354 

969 

m 

626 

765 

878 

946 

1.014 

Total . , . 

3*3^ 

4>39* 

5.690 

7.308 

3.663 

ft683 

10455 

xz,x6o 

11,509 

n 


As is seen,the co-operative movement, seeninits entirety, made conti¬ 
nuous progress in the years considered. If we go into details we find that 
the same remark holds good for the cooperative societies of credit*of credit 
and purchase, of credit, sale and iSurchase, and of credit, production, sale 
and purchase, that is for the four categories of co-operative societies most 
numerous in Japan. It holds good also for the two small categories — the 
societies of credit and production and of credit, production and sale. The 
other categories show fluctuations, even sometimes a marked retrogression. 
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Thus the purchasing societies, which numbered 597 in 1907 and 787 in 
1911, had afterwards a falling membership which was 673 in 1912, 641 in 
1913,599in 1914,535in 1915 and 448in 1916. And the co-operative socie¬ 
ties of purchase and sale, which numbered 363 in 1907 and as many as 535 
in 1911 had decreased by 25 in the next year and were only 402 in 1916. 

We will now notice the distribution of co-operative sodetiesin accor¬ 
dance with their form of organization, that is according to whether they have 
limited or unlimited liability or limited and guaranteed liability: 


Categories 

oC co-ojpetative societies 

lUhllity 

societies 

XJnlimited 

societies 

Societies 

bavinglimited 

and 

gnamiteed 

liabiHty 

Total 

* 

Co-operative societies of credit . • 

*.873 

' ’ 1,151 

46 

3,070 

Co<operative seUivg societies • . . 

190 



221 

Co-operative buyiag societies • • . 

366 

76 

6 

448 

Co-operative societies of productioxi 

II7 

15 

2 

134 

Co-operative societies of sale and 
purchase. 

292 

97 

13 

402 

Co-operative societies of production 
and sale. 

103 

23 

I 

X27 

Co-operative societies of production 
and purchase. 

20 

8 

X 

S 29 

Co-operative of sale, purchase and 
production. 

146 

41 

1 8 

1 

X 95 

Co-operative societies of credit and 
sale. 

332 

36 

2 

370 

Co-operative of credit and purchase 

1.893 

752 

47 

2.692 

Co-operative of credit and production 

30 

19 

4 

53 

Co-operative of credit, sale and pro- 
duction. 

1.857 

868 

70 

2.795 

Co-operative soc'eties of credit, pro- 
duction and sale. 

xxo 

6 

X 

1x7 

Co-operative societies of credit, pro- 
duction and purchase. 

41 

14 

X 

56 

Co-operative of credit, production, 
sale and purchase. 

677 

335 

32 

1,044 

General total . . • 

8,047 

3/j6o 

246 

X 1.753 


The predominance of limited liability societies, which constitute more 
than two thirds or predsdy 68.4 per cent, of the totel, is dear. Unlimited 
liability sodeties take a far lower place, constitating 29.4 per cent, of the 
total, 'the number of sodeties having limited and guaranteed liability is 
insignificant; they constitute only 2.09 per cent* of tlw total. \ 
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2. Tbb associations of producers of STAPEB ARTioues. 


These associations, which next invite onr attention, aim at grouping 
individuals producing the same articles in order to protect them £^ainst 
evil trade practices and to spread the good reputation of their produce. 
For a certain time the associations were abolished, because they tended in¬ 
evitably to become monopolists, but manj ofthemwerc reconstituted in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and in i88i and 1882 rules for their 
control were promulgated by the prefectoral administrations. The latter 
obtained however few results. The lack of measures of this kind was still 
felt, and therefore in 1887 the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce pu¬ 
blished model rules for the collection of produce bj associations of pro¬ 
ducers, and in 1891 rules for thdeontrolof these corporations. This control 
was not eftectivc until 1897, when the government promulgated the law on 
associations of exporting producers which considerably strengthened the 
co-operative bond. The law aimed at preventing the prodxrction and export 
of goods of inferior quality and at ending evil trade practices, but the sphere 
within which it could be applied was verj narrow and it was little adapted 
to existing needs. In 1900 a law was passed which reallj' constitutes the 
charter of associations of producers. These may be formed only with the 
consent of two thirds of the producers of the district and the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. When once they are 
established aU producers of the district must belong to them unless ex¬ 
empted by a decision of the minister. They have the right to form among 
themselves federations which are legal persons. 

Most of these producers’ corporations have a commercial or industrial 
character, but a fair number of an agricultural nature are found. Such agri¬ 
cultural associations were, at the end of 1916, the 251 associations of cocoon 
and silk producers which had 18 federations, the 60 associations and the 
federation of rice growers, the 37 associations and the two federations of 
merchants of carpenters' timber, the 34 associations and the federation of 
charcoal-burners, the 14 associations and the 3 federations of orange- 
growers, the 13 associations of sugar-refiners, the 13 associations of dairy¬ 
men, etc. 


§ 3. The agricuettjrai, socisnEs. 


Besides the co-operative societies and the asisodations of producers 
we ought to notice some great agricultural companies, numbering 485 at 
the end f 1916. The following table shows their objects and their finandal 
importance: 
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Number 

Paid-up capital 
(yen) 

Reserves 

(yen) 

Reclaiming of wilderness and farm- 

ing. 

72 

15,318,903 

2,218,456 

Forestry. 

42 

2,198,412 

406,634 

Nursery. 

20 

184,075 

11,960 

Sericulture. 

131 

333,724 

22,196 

Stock and dairy faiming. 

81 * 

1,046,527 

■ 36,141 

Kscicultiire. 

19 

1,156,450 

21,500 

Fishery. 

96 

7,654,298 

494,102 

Whale fishing. 

6 

3,389,600 

184,269 

Various. . .. 

18 

464,466 

* 21.750 

Total* . . . 

485 

31,746,455 

3,417,008 


From 1907 to 1913 these companies developed constantly. Since 
the outbreak of war some of thein have disappeared, but the figures show¬ 
ing their paid-up capital reserve in 1916 greatly exceed those for 1913, and 
too much importance must not therefore be attached to the slight fall in 
their number. 
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Position of agyicidtural companies at the end of 1916. 


TTear 

VcoioQs kinds of oompsoy 

1 

Share capital 

yen 

Paid-np capital 

yen 

Reserves 

yen 

1907 

Joint stock cos.. 

133 


xo,xi7,2i5 

311.05* 


I#td. liability cos.. 

125 

— 

1,613,278 

69,680 


Unltd. liability cos. ....... 

51 

— 

334,699 

6,393 


Total . . . 

309 

— 

12,033,192 

387.1*5 

1908 

Joint stock cos. 

139 

1 — 

9,137.17s 

45 *, 9 i 8 


I#td. liability cos. • .. 

131 

— 

2,078,X50 

52,179 


Unltd. liability cos,. 

62 

— 

1.853,809 

130,986 


Total . . . 

332 

— 

*3.069,137 

636,083 

1909 

Joint stock cos. . .. 

155 

i _ 

io. 547.*84 

337 ,* 8 i 


I,td. liability cos. 

*38 


1.596,130 

52,943 


Unltd. liabiHtjr cos. 

76 

— 

1.609,408 

204,575 


Total • . . 

369 

— 

14.752,822 

594*799 

1910 

Joint stock cos. 

172 

— 

11 , 335 . 4*5 

536,219 


Xrtd. liability cos. 

145 

— 

2,132,229 

64,5*4 


Unltd. liabiUiy cos. 

69 

— 

3.426.865 

250,535 


JTotal ... 

386 

— 

16,894,519 

851/278 

X9XX* 

Joint Stock cos. 

183 

_ 

X3,190,234 

9X0,724 


Irtd. liability cos. 

166 

— 

1,847,319 

69,946 


Unltd. liability cos.. 

73 

_ 

2,970,9*8 

39*.504 


Total . . . 

422 

— 

18,008,481 

1,373.174 

X 9 I 2 

Joint Stock cos. 

191 

— 

14,099,34* 

854,862 


1 /td. liability cos. 

195 

— 

*,*53.415 

132,604 


Unltd. liability cos. 


— 

9,982,185 

221,852 


Total . . . 

475 ! 

— 

*6,334,94* 

1,209,318 

1913 

Joint stock cos. .. 

X98 

— 

19,401,866 

1,116,125 


I,td. liabiUty cos,. 

196 

— 

*,3*9.750 

112.637 


Unltd. JJabiUly cos. 

X02 

— 

5,919,496 

269,908 


Total . . . 

496 

— 

*7,651,11* 

1,498,670 

19x4 

Joint stock cos*. 

198 

:— 

20,826,692 

1,401,884 


Ttd. liability cos. 

202 


2,892/257 

70,561 


Unltd. bability cos. 

91 

1 

3,516.448 

316,153 


Total . . . 

491 

— 

27,235.397 

1,788,598 

1915 

Joint stock cos. 

202 


18,510,820 

1,406,029 


Ttd liability cos. 

.195 

3.053.030 

*,705.069 

82,890 


Unltd. liabiUty cos. 


*0.533,027 

10,5*0,418 

* 2,342,514 


Total . . . 

492 

46.096,134 

31,736307 

3.831,433 

1916 

Joint stock cos. 

186 

30,956,095 

19,197,9*4 

948,437 


j;td liabiUty cos. .. 

201 

3,154.780 

2,798,014 

407,640 


Unltd. liabiUty cos. 

98 

9,796,123 

9.750,517 

2,060,931 


Total . • . 

485 

43.906,998 

31,746,455 

3,417.008 





































MlSCEI/I/AimOUS INFOEMATION KEI^ATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AIGERIA. 

NATIVB AOBSCXHitXTBJJt 80 CIBT 1 S 8 . — VAfnqiu Franfatse, Paris, S^tember tUid 
October 1918. 

The Director ot Agriculture, M. Brunei, working with M. Holland, in¬ 
spector of native agricultural education, is endeavouring to foim native 
agricultural societies (djenida-el-fellahia) of which the object will be to give 
to cultivators having the necessary knowledge of agriculture regular ha¬ 
bits of work and the means to carry on scientific cullivation. 

The contemplated organization groups a certain number cf fellahs 
under a directing council composed of adnrinistrators and agriculturists 
both European and native. This council determines the time and the depth 
of ploughing, the selection and the dipping in sulphate of seeds, the utiliza¬ 
tion of manures, and weeding, harvest, threshing, etc. Members ergage to 
follow the rules fixed in a book of charges, and a director of cultivation in¬ 
sists, on pain of penalties, that cultivation be effected in accordance with 
these rules. 

In return, members receive the advances (seed and live and other stock, 
etc.) necessary to enable scientific cultivation. These advances, which are 
always repayable, are made with the funds of the native thrift societies, 
the funds of the douar^ and tjie grants of the adtaipistralion. They are re¬ 
mitted to the persons interested who must pay them at once and in their 
entirety into the fund of the djofn^el-fellahia. The bllahs thus receive a 
technical education and become accustomed to administering their society. 
They naturally a re interested in the distiibiition of profits which must ensure 
the repayment of advances and the institution of a common fund and a re¬ 
serve fund. The common fund guarantees the complete rcpa5rraent of ad¬ 
vances and allows the purchase of the agricultural material of which com¬ 
mon use can be made. The reserve fujnd serves to give relief to agricul¬ 
tural societies which, by their misfortune or other causes, are in need of 
help ; and it also is a guarantee that the working of these societies will have 
sequence. 

The first djemda-elrjellahini was organized in the commune of the Eulmas 
among the Ouled Sabor : goo hectares divided into lots of 6o hectares each 
were let at the rate ol 6 francs a hectare. Each lot is granted to two land¬ 
less natives who also receve 5,000 francs in repayable advances, repre¬ 
senting a plough costing 400 francs, four oxe n, two mules and a harrow. An 
equal sum is allotted to them for the purchase of seed aud fodder. Other 
analagous agricultural societies will be beginning their activities when these 
lines appear in print. 
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The formation of native agricultural societies has two objects, that of 
developing and, especially, improving cultivation, and of thus increasing 
the yield of the lands cultivated by natives> and that of ensuring a better 
employ of local funds, notably the funds of native thrift societies which, if 
distributed in insufficient sums, too often find their way to the usurer. 


AUSTRALIA. 


THE WESTRALIAN FARMERS, LTD. — Dtredors* Repoii and RalanCi Shctt of fhe 
Westvalian Fanners, Ltd., year ended May 31$^., 1917* Fnrth. 

Although it was formed only shortly before the outbreak of the 
war and its aevelopment has consequenriy been retarded by the ab¬ 
normal conditions prevailing, the Westralian Farmers, Ltd., has made 
very substantial progress, notably in regard to the co-operative sale of 
agricultural produce. Acting as agents for the Government of Western 
Australia under their scheme for the acquiring and vshipping of wheat, the 
company handled in the 1916 .season 1,954,540 bushels, out of a total of 
14,946,318 bushels for the State. In the 1917 season the company lecciv- 
ed 5,153,550 bushels, worth £1,030,710, out of a total quantity of 
13,665,000 bushels. The company, regarding itself as a trustee for the 
farmers, took every possible precauticn to safeguard the wheat handled. 
Bvery stack undei its control was roofed with iron and screened on all 
sides and the company’s representatives were constantly at work repairing 
the bags, 

A considerable trade is done by the company in the supply of com 
sacks. Owing to the flucriisttions in the j ate market this is a difficult busi¬ 
ness, and though in the business year 1916-17 the company prorided 
for a considerable increase on the sales of the previous year, their early 
shipment (booked at very favourable rates; wa,s soon exhausted and fur¬ 
ther purchases had to be made on a rising market. It wavS mainly duo to 
the persistent representations made to the government of Australia through 
the instrumentality of the company, that the 10 per cent, duty imiyiscd in 
1914 on com sacks imported from India was abolished. . 

The company has taken over the sole agency for the distribution of 
the machinery and other requisites manufactured b3^ the State. Implement 
Works of Western Australia — an arrangement which, in the words of the 
report for the year 1916-17, combines all the advantages of public own¬ 
ership and co-operative distribution. ” It is anticipated that the* com¬ 
pany will also be able to get into touch with implement manufacturers in 
other countries and that this branch of its business will develop rapidly. 

Agricultural insurance is another important branch of the company's 
business which has become fibmly established. Already the company 
is handling a very large percentage of the agricultural insurances of West¬ 
ern Australia, A reduction of about 20 %onthe previou^y existing rates 
has been secured and a further reduction is anticipated. 
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The nominal capital of the company is £60,000 divided into shares 
of the value of £i each. On May 31st., 1917, 32,821 shares had been is¬ 
sued. Of these a small number were fully paid, but on the great bulk of 
the shares calls have only been made up to js. 6 d. Allowing for arrears 
in payment of calls, the paid up share capital was £9,788. 

The profit in 1916-17 wavS £12,757 as compared with £5,260 in 1915-16. 

Contrary to the practice in most countries, agricultural co-opeiation 
in 'Western Australia has begun by the establishment of a central body 
and has proceded, by a process of decentralization, to the formation of lo¬ 
cal societies. 

The report for 1916-17 of the Westralian Farmers, states that about 
sixty local co-operative companies either had been formed or were in pro¬ 
cess of formation under the auspices of the central company. ^ 

" The scheme of decentralization,says the report, brings the prac¬ 
tice of co-operation right home to the farmer on his holding. It makes 
co-operation possible in every line of business — importing, exporting, 
wholesaling and retailing. The individual farmer, holding a .share in his 
local co-operative company, participates in the profits arising out of the 
primary hax. lling and retailing of his products and suppHes. Further, 
through hia Company's share, or his own share, in the Central Company, 
he participates also in the exporting and importing profits made on hand¬ 
ling those same products and supplies. " 


HUNGARY. 


CO-OPERATION IN HUNGARY IN 1916 — Infctnatiotuil Co-opvralivc BtUleitn, nth year, 

No. 9, IfOndou, S^lcmbci 191S 

The Union of Hungarian Co-op€?tative Societies groups all the co¬ 
operative societie.s in Hungary. They include d*in 1916 the National Cen¬ 
tral Credit Society which had 2,425 members; the Union of Distributing 
and Selling Societies or thc^ Bangya which comprised 1,386 societies ; the 
Central Organization of Christian Sc'ci^ties which had 470 members ; the 
Hungarian Mutual Insurance Company which included 800 societies; the 
Union of Raifleiseui Societies of Sicbeiibnrgeii which included 184 Raiffei¬ 
sen, 59 di.stributing and 9 other co-oix?rative^ societies ; the Society of Ser¬ 
bian Agricultural ^cieties which had 367 members ; the Central Organi¬ 
zation of Fruit Selling Societies and Co-operative Distilleries or the Fnict^s 
which had 300 members. Altogether 6,072 societies were affiliated to the 
Union. 4 

In the summer of 1916 a law was passed which [forbade any but large 
societies to manufacture alcohol. Small farmers therefore found them¬ 
selves compelled either to cease distilling or to unite to form co-operative 
distilleries. By the end of the year 350 co-operative distilleries existed, but 
this number was reduced to 300 by amalgamation. It was only the effec¬ 
tive help of the union that made such rapid development possible. With 
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the aid of the State a central co-operative organization, the Fructm, was 
created. It comprises all the co-operative, communal and government 
distilleries. Its aim is to represent the interests of the societies, to foim and 
organize new societies, to help them in their initial stages, and to help 
credit and trading transactions. All distilleries, co-cpciativc,ccmmtinal 
and governmental, must be members of the Fmetus. 


• NORWAY. 

THE WHOIESAIE SOCIETY OF THE AGRICDWXJRAI, S 0 C 3 ETIES [IN 191^ — 
ternaiional Co-operattve Bulletin, Eondoa, October, 1918. 

Agricultural co-operation in Norway is making rapid progress. The 
Wholesale Society of the Agricultural Societies (E/andhusholdningsels- 
kabemes Faelleskjob) increased its turnover in 1917 by 5 ^/2 million crowns, 
from 16,700,000 crs. to 22,377,000 crs. In the year 1913-14 the cor¬ 
responding amount was only 7,702,507 crs. The Wholesale Society sup¬ 
plies its affiliated societies, numbering 859 and having a nwimbersbip of 
28,854, chiefly with feeding stuffs, manures, machinery, etc. During 1917 
the turnover of feeding stuffs somewhat declined, owing to difficulties of 
transport whilst that of manures increased from 19,400 tons to 34,200 
tons. The seed department had to contend against many difficulties. 
The increase by 50 per cent, of the turnover of the agricultural machinery 
department is no doubt due to enhanced prices. 

On I January the Wholesale Society took over the machinery 
factory " Globusat Bremensdal. This is situated near a railway and 
river and has good railway connections with the whole country. The So¬ 
ciety also owns a mill and silo at ^mbo, valued at 1,869,000 crs., which 
began activities on 20 Apiil 1917, and in spite of all difficulties have 
made satisfactory pxogiess. The net su'rplus of the vsociety amounted to 
348,170 crs. " 


RUSSIA. 

THE AErrRUSSIAN CEISTTRAI, ASSOCIATION OF FRUIT GROWERS AND MARKET 
GARDENERS. — The Russian Co-operator, Vol. 2, No. ii, I,on<10!a, October X918. 

Uast April a new central co-opciative organization was foimcd at a con¬ 
ference held at Moscow. The conference was attended by rtpresentatives 
of twenty co-operative societies interested in the sale and tualmcnt of 
fruit and vegetables, and by delegates of the council of the All-Ri^ssian Co¬ 
operative Congresses, and of the Moscow Naiodny Bank which was chiefly 
responsible for its convocation. 

It decided on the formation of the new oiganizat’on wh’ch should 
aim principally ; a) at promoting and regnlatirg the maikctirg of raw and 
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treated ffdit and vegetables; h) at helping individual growers to follow 
better methods when drying and preserving fruit and vegetables; and c) at 
helping co-operative societies of fruit and vegetable growers to obtain 
seeds, manures and other material necessary to them. 

The conference was'also attended by some representatives of consu¬ 
mers' credit societies and agricultural societies in districts in which horti¬ 
culture is important but horticulturists have not yet formed their special 
organizations. The following provinces were thus represented: Jaroslav, 
Kostroma, Vladimir, Kaluga, Nijni-Novgorod, Rjazan and Tambov. 
Among the most important horticultural organizations represented were 
the Rostov (province of Jaroslav) Union of Market Gardeners, which groups 
22 associations for drying vegetables and one for producing chicory, the 
Murom Union of Vegetable Growers, and many artels which dry and pre¬ 
serve fruit and vegetables. 

Practically all the societies which took part in the conference decided 
to join the new association and subscribe for its shares. The Moscow Na- 
rodny Bank acquired 1,000 shares valued at 250,000 roubles ; and the Ja¬ 
roslav Union of Credit Associations subscribed for 100 shares. 

The conference elected the board and council of the new association. 

Of the various kinds of work the association undertakes it attaches 
special importance to that of promoting and co-operatively organizing the 
drying and preserving of vegetables. In Russia this industry has almost 
entirely originated during the war. Before the war the country produced 
only from 3,000 to 3,500 tons of dried vegetables in a yjar. In 1917 the 
industry was being practised in sixteen provinces, particularly in the Ro¬ 
stov district of the province of Jaroslav, and brought into the market more 
than 15,000 tons of dried fruit and vegetables. 

It was estimated that the harvest of 1918 would enable the new asso¬ 
ciation to market more than 2,000,000 roubles' worth of vegetables, that 
of 1919 more than 41,000,000 roubles' worth. 

The association charge s its members a commission of 2 per cent, on 
its soles on their behalf, and 5 per cent, on its purchases for them of va¬ 
rious implt mciits and requisites. These charges provide a capital for cover¬ 
ing expenses. 


UNITED STATES. 

THE liiaHICETlNG OROANIZATION OP CREAMERIES IN WISCONSIN? AND MIN¬ 
NESOTA. — Porrs (Roy C .1 in Bulletin No. 69, of Ihe United StatesJ Department of 
Agriculture, 23 July I9I^. 

The methods cmplojxd in selling milk and cit am to creameries have 
been maifcedly changed of late yeais. Before cream separatois worege- 
neralh" i-»scd on farms praclicallj’' every crcamriy obtained its supply of 
raw matriial horn faims in ils own neighboitrhocd or from skimming sta¬ 
tions reached by waggon rout-wS. Rtpolls obtained in 1915 from goo crea- 
meiies in Wi^consin and Minnesota showed that only 27 of them received 
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only whole milk, while 243 received both milk and cream and 630 separated 
cream only. 

Usually local co-operative creameries required a faimer either to pay 
the costs of collecting the milk or cream or to pay the costs of delivering 
it in person or otherwise. Reports from 127 creameries in Wisconsin 
showed that 71 included the cost of collection in working expenses while 
54 charged the supplier with it and two combined these two methods. The 
cost of collection varied from 0.5 to 4.6 cents per pound of butter fat, aver¬ 
aging about 1.7 cents. 

In some creameries suppliers usually delivered their cream once in 
two or three days but in some only once a week. 

The average cost of transporting cream by railroad to 40 centralizing 
creameries was reported to be 1.63 cents per pound of butter fat. This 
did not however include costs of collection or of deliveiy at the receiving 
or consigning station. 

The infrequent deliveries of cream to creameries brought about the 
marketing of a considerable quantity of cream of inferior quality. There¬ 
fore about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota which icpoiUd as to 
this point had adopted a system of grading cream. Usually two grades. 
were set and a premium of 2 or 3 cents per poun^ of butter fat paid for the 
better grade. Many creameries reported.that they were in favour of grad¬ 
ing and intended to practise it. 

It is the usual practice of the co-operativa creameries of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to divide net receipts among suppliers in piopoition to the 
amount of buttfr fat each has supplied. About 80 per cent, of those in 
Minnesota paid their suppliers once a month and 15 per cent, twice a month. 
The non-co-operative creameries of Minnesota were about equally divided 
as regarded their practice of pacing once a month, twice a month or at the 
time of delivery. Of 250 creameries in Wisconsin 48 per cent, paid monthly, 
39 per cent, twice a month, and the rest either tvery two weeks or ..very 
week. Nearly all the centralizing creameries paid for each consignmc nt of 
cream as it was received. 

It was found that skimmed milk was usually returned to suppliers 
who had delivered whole milk at the late of about 80 per cent. of the amount 
of whole milk delivered. As to buttermilk, the country creameries usually 
contracted to sell it to a supplier or other regular buyer at 10 cents a can 
or I to I % cents a gallon. Creameries in large towns often sold it Ic ho¬ 
tels and other businesses at from 2 to 10 cents a gallon. 

Ice-cream was manufactured as a by-product in about 20 per cent, 
of the creameries in Wisconsin and 2.1 per cent, of those in Minnesota. 

Butter was usually sent to market, weekly or twice a week as provided 
by a^eements, in refrigerator cars. About 90 per cent, of the creameries 
used ice rather than any mechanical means of refrigeration, for the sake of 
cheapness. 

The various buyers of creamery butter may be divided into consumers, 
retailers, jobbers and wholesale dealers. About 4 per cent, of the butter 
produced by creameries in Wisconsin and 6 per cent, of that produced in 
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Minnesota was sold to the suppliers of the cream. Of these nearly all in 
the case of some creameries obtained their butter from these creameries, 
but in the case of others the sales to suppliers were limited. Of the to¬ 
tal amount of butter produced in Minnesota kss than 7 per cent, was sold 
to retailers, in Wisconsin about 15 per cent. 

The towns to which butter was mainly consigned to wholesale dealers 
were Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadelphia, which received about 
two thirds of the butter produced in the two States. Chicago received 
about one half of Wisconsin's butter and less than 15 per cent, of Minne¬ 
sota's ; while over one half of Minnesota's butter and less than 10 per 
cent, of Wisconsin’s were marketed in New York City. 

Generally speaking, Wisconsin and Minnesota creameries when market¬ 
ing “ tub " butter or butter in casks consigned it to wholesale receivers : 
about 80 per cent, of the Wisconsin creameries received the prices quoted 
in Elgin, 16 per c^nt. those quoted in Chicago and 4 per cent, those quoted 
in New York, while the Minnesota creameries consigning to New York 
generally agreed for the prices quoted in New Yoik. Agreements frequent¬ 
ly varied, being for market quotations net f. o. b. at the consignilig or re¬ 
ceiving station, for market quotations plus a premium and less freight, 
less freight and cartage or less freight, cartage and commission. It is esti 
mated that about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota sold their 
butter f. o. b. at the shipping station, while 85 per cent, had freight char¬ 
ges deducted and 37 per cent, were charged a commission. 

Frequently the creameries foiwarded their consignments on order 
bills of lading and drew a draft on the consignee which was passed to the 
local bank to be collected or credited. When a draft payable at sight or on 
demand is used it is attached to the original copy of the order bill of lad¬ 
ing. It usually covers from 60 to 75 per cent, of the value of the consign¬ 
ment. 

It was found that creamery butter was distributed in the wholesale 
market as follows. When a freight consignment reached the teiminal 
market uotice was sent by railroad to the consignee. The butter was 
tak(*n to the rcc.uvcr's salesroom in trucks, weighed and inspected. During 
the s.?abonot large production, between i Apiil and i September, that quan¬ 
tity rectivw‘d in the niarkt^t which did not immediately pass to the consu- 
mets was placed in cold storage by the receiver or by cither buyers. Rates 
charged for storage varied with the time for which butter was stored but 
were ohimt cent per pound for six months. As a temperature of 
o^F or less was maintained in the storerooms the quality of the butter 
usually detariorated little. Stored butter was usually insured for about 
80 per cent, of its value at a cost var3ring from 60 cents to $ 1.50 p?r $ 100 
with the construction of the storerooms. Warehouse and insurance certi' 
ficales were used as collateral seemrity for obtaining loans on stored butter, 
on which the usual rate of interest was 6 per cent. The largest quantities 
were placed in storage in May, June and JuJy, and the largest quantities 
withdrawn b^ilwecn i September and i April, Usually the storerooms 
neither bonght nor sold butter. The following were found to be the usual 
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# 

margins on “ tub " butter when it passed directly from wholesale receiver 
to jobber, jobber to retailer, and retailer to constuner. 


Wholesaler's gross margin. 34 

Jobber's » » . i 34 

Retailer's » ^ . 4 


Total ... 6 

The comparative ease with which creameries have been able to con¬ 
tract for sup;^es and sell their butter to wholesale dealers has rendered 
the employment of expert salesmen unnecessary. Generally they have been 
well satisfied with their profits and therefore they have not felt strong¬ 
ly the necessity for co-operation, and efforts to organise them into co¬ 
operative marketing {federations have not met with much success. The 
present increasing demand for butter bearing manufacturer's brands, or 
even, in the case of Minnesota, Michigan and Icwa, State brands, and for 
butter of uniform quality consigned by carloads, suggests however that 
there is a need for co-operation among the country creameries. 







Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST MORTAUITY AMONG EIVE STOCK IN 1916. 

omicua, SOURCE: 

Rapport du burratt sxnssB *dbs assurances sur i.bs bntrbprisbs privj&es bn mattAto 
d’assurancbbn dx/issb bn 19x6 {Report of the Swiss Insurance Office on Private Insurance 
Enterprises in Switzerland in 1916). Berae, 40, 19x8. 

Our readers know that insurance against mortality among livestock 
is in Switzerland both the object of private enterprise and a matter under¬ 
taken by cantonal funds with which, in many cantons, owners are legally 
obliged to insure their stock. We will examine the activity in 1916 of the 
private insurance societies as this appears in the official report. 

Three mutual societies, namely the MidueUe chevdLine suisse of Lau¬ 
sanne, the Badische Pferdeversicherungsanstatt G. of Karlsruhe, the Gor 
rantufedStaleoiPQiisitiii a stock company, the Perleberger Versicherungs 
AMien-GesMschaJt of Perleberg (Prussia), did business in Switzerland in 
1916, as in 1915, in insurance against mortality among live stock. The two 
first-named insure only horses, the others catlle and sheep also. 

Generally speaking, it ma> be said that the business of these four so¬ 
cieties in 1916 was satisfactory. Receipts in the form of premiums were 
about equal to those of the preceding year, while indemnities paid in the 
case of casualties slightly dixninishcd. 

As regards the business of these societies in Switzerland particularly, the 
influence of the war has caused a new fall in the^ amount of insured values. 
IfwealsotakeintpaccountthenoticeableincretLseinthe valueofthe insured 
animals, a considerable decrease in the number of heads of live stock 
insured must be deduced. It is to be presumed that it is the insurance 
of horses which suffered most. The importation of horses has almost 
totally ceased. . On the other hand it has often been possible to repair los¬ 
ses to the stock of horses only with very imperfect materi^, owing to the 
constant rise in market prices. Receipts in the form of Swiss pr em i ums 
did not however decrease constantly as did the insured sums but increas¬ 
ed a little, a fact which proves that the societies have been able to adapt 
themselves to the new circumstances of the time. We must also note that 
the indemnities paid insured persons in Switzerland lessened considerably 
as compared with those paid in the three preceding years. But this decrease 
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could not be more than apparent. If we look more closely at the causes 
oi losses affecting horses we are struck by the small number of animals who 
were recognized to be unfit to go on working. It may be concluded that 
the horses must have been employed muchmore intensively than previously, 
a consequence^of the lessened number of horses and cattle on the one hand- 
and the great difficulty, due to exorbitant prices, of replacing them. Thus 
use is still made of many horses which would not have had, in normal times, 
the qualities needed for the work expected of them. It follows, none the 
less, that sooner or later indemnities will have to be paid for these animals. 

The development of the insurance of live stock in Switzerland in the 
five years from 191a to 1916 is resumed in the following table : 


Ifiasen 


Yeais 

[Insttxed sums 

^Premiums 

Amount 

Pmxiditsge 
of premiums 

1912 . 

16,102,975 

635.97^ 

482,21 ] 

75.8 

1913 . 

17.573.550 

638,318 

5 ^ 1.145 

84.8 

1914 . . - . 

19,540.527 

608,295 

486,023 

79-9 

1Q15. 

1^,282,799 

519.364 . 

^8I,58o 

92.7 

1916 . 

12,271,538 

525.025 

399.507 

76.1 


As regards the financial results obtained by the various societies in 
1916, we will give data only as to the business affecting Switzerland. To 
allow them to be gauged we will place data referring to the foun previous 
years in juxtaposition with them. 

In an article published in our issue for December 1917 we stated, in 
speaking of agricultural insurance in Switzerland in 1915, that the MntueUe 
chevalim suisse was obliged, for the first time since it was founded in 1901, 
to apply Article 16 of its by-laws and to insist that its members should pay an 
additional premium of 30 per cent. This extraordinary payment was enough 
to cover the excess of expenditure in 1915 which 1 cached 57,929.10 francs* 
The year 1916 showed a far better result. The society was then able to 
remit to those of its insured who suffered losses the amount fixed by con tract, 
namely 75 per cent, of the estimated value of the animal, without having 
to levy an additional premium. The insured have to assume a ri^k corre¬ 
sponding to tho remaining 23 per cent., the society incili^g its members by 
this device to see that insured horses receive proper upkeep and care. 

The field of the Mutmlle clwvalina is confined to Switzerland. This 
society obtained the following results from 1912 to 1916^: 


Years 

Numbers 
of insured 
horses 

Insured 

sums 

Premiums 

received 




^ Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1912 .... 

7.277 

7,138,880 

226,846,30 

201,082.50 

1913 • - . . 

7.644 

7,505,335 

241,129.55 

225,105.00 

1914 .... 

7.215 

7.075.835 

240,876.75 

230,274.65 

191S . ' . 

6,853 

6,791,110 

221,605.55 

238,148.15 

1916 .... 

6,402 

6.514-430 

250,914-75 

200,943.90 
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We have already explained the reason of the marked decrease in the 
number of insured horses and the less decrease of insured sums, together 
with the notable increase in receipts in the foim of premfums. It should 
however be remembered that this last item had previously suftcred two 
successive diminutions. The great improvement when the business of 1917 
was wound up should be attributed, in the first place, to the increased pio- 
fits derived from carcases of animals. The society insi.sts on the impoitance 
of slaughtering at the right moment, for eveiy time a horse dies and its 
carcase cannot be utilized an important loss is incuired. It is moreover 
to the interest of insured persons not to dela> in giving that immediate no¬ 
tice of the illness of their honses which is incumbent on them. 

Costs of administration had been falling for several years but rose 
again in 1916. If the entrance fees of insured persons be left out of ac¬ 
count, these costs formed from 191a to 1916 the following percentages of 
premiums received : 

1912 X913 Z9X4 X9X4 X9x6 

. 20.3 20.1 19.0 18,5 19.0 ' 

The balance of receipts in 1916, 2,68 t francs, was paid into the reserve 
fund. 

The Badische Pferdeversicherungsanstalt auf Gegenseitigkeii also ended 
the year 1917 very satisfactorily. As in the eighteen preceding years this 
society cwld not do without levying a supplementaiy premium in the in¬ 
surance for members ” category. Non-membeis pay fixed premiums, sign¬ 
ing contracts especially fpr short-teim insurance —transport, reinsurance, 
insurance of mares carrying foals, insurance cf military hoises during ma¬ 
noeuvres, insurances of horses and cattle sent to pasturage, etc. This so¬ 
ciety also limits its engagement to indemnify for losses, repaying only 80 
per cent, of the value of an insure d animal which dies by an accident, or 
70 per cent, ot that of one which has to be slaughtered or becomes quite unfit 
for the work it ought to do by the tcims of the insurance contract. 

The most importani category of this society's business is that of insur¬ 
ance for members. Unfortunately the place orcupied by this insurance in 
relation to all business done is not exactly noted. It stood as 
follows at the end of each year fi om 1912 to 1916; 


Vean 

Membets 

losutad 

Suns insuxud 



“■ 

nxancs 

T912 ...... 

14.885 

21,481 

■ ^23,584,041 

19T3. 

15.25JC 

21,956 

24,336,610 

1914. 

14,227 

13.653 

15,381,183 

1915. 

11,196 

11,052 

14,234,183 

1916. 

10,031 

11,027 

16,954,768 
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the membership fell b> 1165 and the number of horses by only 
25, the insured sums increased by 2,720,585 fiancs. Buc if the sum insured 
on 31 December tgi 6 be compared with that insured on 31 December 1913, 
it will be found that it does not constitute even seven tenths thereof. 

By provisions of the by-laws this vSociety must pay half its entiance 
fees into the roseive fund, as well as the interest on the previous year's re- 
seive fund and any profit which may accrue from the liquidation of losses 
in that year. In 1916 it was possible thus to pay 45,028.35 francs into the 
reserve fund as against 30,413.81 francs in 1915. Further, the balance of 
receipts amounting to 140,770.18 francs could be added, so that at the end 
of the year the reserve fund reached the sum of 707,319.20 francs. The rate 
of administrative costs diminished: these costs formed from 1912 to 1916 
the following percentages of premiums received : 


1912 

19x3 

X914 

* 9*5 

X916 

■— 

— • 

— 

“ 

— 

190 

19.4 

21.2 

23.4 

20.9 

The following figures show the state of this society's securities from 
1912 to 1916. 

y«n 

Insuxed 

Gross 

Gross 

Percentage 

sums 

premiums 

losses 

ol premiums 


Francs 

Francs 

IPtancs 


1912. . . . 

2,768,073 

136,025 

122,584 

90.1 

1913- • . . 

2.605.470 

137.3R5 

127,260 

^.6 

191+. . . . 

2,450,783 

129,447 

98,562 

76.3 

1915- • • • 

2,270,044 

117.603 

100,870 

85.8 

1916, , . . 

2,206,268 

115.138 

9^934 

78.8 


It is seen that from 1913 onwards both insured sums and.prcminms re¬ 
ceived diminished The proportionate amount of premiums to losses 
slightly improved in 1916 but did not reach its level of 1914. 


The Perlcberger VersicJmungS’-AHim-Cesellschaft was until 1911 a 
society mutual in form. From the first years of its activity the insurance 
ot butchers' live stock and of the transport of live stock had a preponder¬ 
ant part in its business. These short-term insurances could be eftected 
only by means of fixed premiums, and therefore the enterprise was trans¬ 
formed into a limited liability society. Thenceforward the Perlebergef 
Versicherungs--Aktien^G&sdkchaft undertook 6nly insurance for fixed pre¬ 
miums. 

In spite of the war the society's general business was satisfactory in 
1916. The fcllowing table shows the number of insured animals and the 
amount of insured sums from 1913 to 1916: 
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Veaia 

Ntunbets 
of Insured 

Insured some 



Francs 

1913. 

1,469,294 

378,784,142 

19^4. 

1,446,021 

377.436,166 

1915. 

1,168,476 

379,322,664 

1916. 

1,120,004 

594.177.576 


In spite of tlie constant fall in the number of insured animals, the 
amount of insured sums increased greatly in 1916. We have already no¬ 
ticed this phenomenon which is an essential result or the enormous increase 
in the value of the animals. 

The 3fear 1916 closed with a profit of 219,552.88 francs as against one 
of 461,276.87 francs in 1915. After paying 106,194.35 francs into special 
reserves the society could distribute a dividend of 10 per cent, to members, 
as in the preceding year. 

The Parhberger Versichernngs-AMien-Gesellschaft concluded no new in¬ 
surance in Switzerland in 1916. In 1913 it had begun to develop the insur¬ 
ance of butchers' Uve stock in this country, but it abandoned this business 
at the end of 1914, probably because the year had closed leaving its Swiss 
insurance in an tiiifavourable state, as follows: 


Years 

Xnsored 

Ptemiunis 

paid 

bosses 

Indenuilfied 

— 

Francs 

Francs 

Franca 

1913 . 

1,659,800 

4.900 

5,286 

1914 . 

5,297,190 

30,409 

32,348 


We have still to comment on the results obtained by the Garmtie /?- 
d&rida of Paris, a mulul society having fixed premiums and therefore unable 
to levy additional premiums. In view of its lack of share-capital and of 
reserves suffiicient to form a security in unfavourable years, the indemni¬ 
ties are necessarily subject to very marked oscillations. In bad years, 
when the reserve fund accumulated in several years does not suffice to co¬ 
ver the balance of expenditure incurred in the unfortunate period, the two 
other mutual societies divide the deficit equitably among ^ the insured. 
The Garantia fedirala follows quite another procedure, for it is not the insur¬ 
ed persons who have suffered losses who ought to bear the results of the 
society's ill fortune if the principle of a community of risks is 
to be observed. The Garantia fSdirala, moreover, limits its engage¬ 
ments in case of losses. It pays an indemnity equal at the most to 80 per 
cent, of the value of the animals as this value is fixed by experts when the 
loss is incurred. Thus in every case the owner of an animal is himself 
the insurer of 20 per cent, of its value. Indemnities paid hitherto are 
in fact rather inferior to the fixed maximumof 80 per cent, than otherwise. 
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Thv; Gamntie feiUrcdo is divided, in so far as collection of preminnis, 
payment of damages and tlie oonstitntion of reserves are concerned, into 
as many independent sections as there are countries in 'which it is active. 
In anoe the damages paid from TQia to 1916 were equal to the following 
peicoiitages of eslimali d values: 



1913 

1913 19*4 

1915 

19X6 


% 

% % 

% 

% 

Horses . . . 

,|8 

72 72 

72 

64 

Cattle . . . . 

80 

80 72 

73 

72 

Sheep . . . 

60 

80 72 

72 

72 


In Switzerland conditions were no better, the corresponding percen¬ 
tages being as follows; 



19X2 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1916 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Horses 

• • 57-6 

53 

56 

60 

Co 

Cattle . 

• • 57-6 

544 

60 

80 

80 


Onl;y the damages paid in cases of casualties among sheep attained the 
regular rate contracted for in 1914 and 1916. It may be inferred that mor¬ 
tality has not risen during the war. * 

The high rate of the costs of administration of this society explains 
the inadequecy ot the damages it can pa\, On the whole of its business in 
iqi6 damages constituted 47 per cent, of the premiums received. 

The following figures show the development of the business of the 
Garaniie federcl^ in Switzerland: 


Yean 

Ntunbers 
oE insured 

Sums 

insured 

Gross 

pieniunis 

Gross 



Francs 

Francs 

Fxaacs 

1912.... 

7,166 

6,801,065 

273,100.10 

182,751.92 


1913 • • • 

6.477 

6,101,815 

254.903.25 

315,011.10 

1914 . . . 

5.116 

^.869,085 

207,563.00 

164.767.95 

1915 • • • 

4.237 

4,221,6^5 

180,155.55 

142,561.45 

1916 • . . 

i.731 

3.550,840 

158,671.45 

107,639.65 


We would give only an incomplete idea of the present state of insurance 
against mortality among live stock in Switzerland if w^e did not mention 
the numerous funds which practise this insnrance without being subject 
to the control of the Confederation, They exist in nearly all the cantons. 
We should recall that when a canton or an association of owners of live stock 
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declared insurance to be compulsory within a determined territory, such as 
a commune, a district or a canton, the Confederation, by the terms of the 
federal law of 22 December 1893 as to the improvement of a^icidture hy the Con¬ 
federation, made through the medium of the cantons giants < qual to those 
which the caiitoUvS thomselves mad<‘ to the insurance funds. In exerutionof 
the decree of the Federal Council of 30 October 1914, as to fixing the federal 
grants in favour of insutane against morl ality among live si < )ck, these grants 
have been limited to a fixed sum per head of stock. Thus the decree cited 
provides that the Confederation do not allot more than one franc per head 
of large stock and 40 centimes per goat insured. Grants of this kind have 
been made by seventeen cantons and half-cantons. The appended table, 
taken from the reports for 1917 of the Swiss Department of Public Economy, 
gives data as to the importance of the insurance and the amount of the 
grants of cantons. 

This table shows that in 1916 the cantons subsidized insurance against 
mortality among live stock to the total extent of 1,037,937.59 francs or 
1.21 francs per head of insured stock. The Confederation also made an 
average allotment of 0.97 francs per head of large stock an 4 o. 36 francs per 
goat, that is altogether an average allotment of 0.95 francs per head of stock, 
and it thus incurred a total expenditure of 815,389.38 francs. 




GranU made to irsutance against mortality amongst hve *tfock in igifi. 
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1916. 857,700 25,060 I 3,486,93a27 1 , 037,93759 | 1.01 • 81,538.928 

1915 .I 834,067 26,755 I 3,4*1,62159 1*7-89 1,021,869.31 I 1.23 791,347.10 

1914 * 916^909 * 8 , 7*9 , 4 j* 74 , 994-35 148.80 1,104,032.34 1.20 1,004,684.05 




























Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 

AGRICU 1 .TURAI, CREDIT AND DIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

SOXTRCB: 

Wight (George T); Abstract ol lii.s roiwrt on “ I,ttc lusuxaiu-c K.uin AIoi ti^uge Investments in 

WarXime ”in TAe £eufi»;»ic WorM, New York, 31 August and 7 Seitteniber igiR. 

The demand for credit which has ensued on the intensification, by 
reason df the war, of agricultural production in the United States, has been 
satisfied from various dburces -— Federal Reserve Banks, local banks and 
associations, and, to a very large extent, life insurance companies. 

We have already noticed, more than once, the increasingly marked ten¬ 
dency shown by American life insurance companies to invest their available 
funds in rural mortgages instead of employing them, as previously, to make 
loans secured by urban mortgages. At the request of the Association of 
Ifiie Insurance Presidents, statistics were compiled icgaidii g tht5c invcfit¬ 
ments down to the end of 1914 (i). The companies figuring i n this compila¬ 
tion represent about 97 % per cent. 6i the total amount of all the mortgage s 
possessed by all companies of this kind in the United States. They have 
since added to the statistics more recent data covering the period from 
the end of 1914 to the end of December 1917. 

It is these recent data which we propose to examine. 

• § I. This iNcmsASK of noANs skcurep by mortgaoks 

ON RXIRAI, RlSATf STATIC. 

, During the ten years which ended with 1914 tlierc was a very reniaik- 
able increase in the mortgages held on real estate* by American life insur¬ 
ance companies. From cotivstiluling one fourth they came to constitute 
one third of these companies' total assets. 

Jn 1904 their amount was $670,000,000; in I9i4it was $1,700,000,000: 
in other words it increased by more than 150 per cent. The mortgage 
loans constituted 27 per cent, of all assets in 1904, 34 %per cent, in 1914. 
In 1916 they amounted to $190,000,000, but there had been a very slight 
decrease of their ratio to total assets. 

The farm mortgage loans amounted in 1914 to $655,000,000 or to 39 
per cent, of all mortgage loans held by Ameri9an life insurance companies. 
“This was 38 per cent, of all farm mortgage loans rcpoitcd by the United 


(1) Sec our issue for August 1916, page 47. 
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States census of 1910 and $100,000,000 more than the total amount of the 
farm mortgage loans credited to all banks and trust companies by the Coup- 
troller of the Currency in 1914. 

The data for the years from 1914 to 1917 were contribute d by 165 Ame¬ 
rican companies owning more than 97 % cc^nt. of all outstanding life 
insurance mortgages. All but six of these cc«mpanics distributed these 
investments among States in their reports. During 1915 and 1916 the com- 
paniesincreasedthcirfarmmortgagesbyfrom $665,000,000to $845,000,000 
in round figures, a net increase of $190,000,000. The rate of this increase 
was 29 per cent., the rate of the increase of all assets of life insurance com¬ 
panies in the same two years being 12 per cent. Thus the investments^bf life 
insurance companies in farm mortgage Toans have recently increased at 
a rate two and a half times that of the increase of their general assets. In 
the same period the money lent on mortgages on real estate other than farm 
property was reduced by 2 per cent, or $20,000,000. 

The tendency to invest in agriculture certainly existed befoie'thc out¬ 
break of the Eurc^ean war, but the statistics we £ft*c analysing make clear 
that this tendency was considerably accentuate d in 1915 and 1916. If this 
accentuation has continued, mortgage loans in farm property must now 
constitute more than half total moitgage loans of life insurance companies. 

The following table shows that in the nine first months of 1917 the 
amount of farm mortgages reached $200,000,000. 

§ 2. Distribution of mortgage loans by states. 

The distribution of the farm mortgage loans among the various States 
is interesting as showing the connection between facilities for credit and the 
development of agriculture. According tc the table we reproduce the com¬ 
panies considered had at the end of 1916 outstanding loans in nineteen 
States amounting to more than $5,000,000. If North Dakota be excepted, 
it is found that the amount of loans increased in all these Slate s.bclwccn 
1914 and 1916. In four States which do not figure among these — Alabama, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Wisconsin — the increase is found to be one 
of more than a million dollars. 

The great agricultural districts.arc naturally those which attracted the 
larger part of investments in rural mortgages in 1915 and 1916. The 
States of the North West led —• $86,000,000 or an increase of 30 per cent.; 
those of the South West came next — $4^,000,000 or an increase of nearly 
25 per cent. There followed the North Central States — $19,000,000 or 
an increase of 16.8 per cent.; the States of the Gulf and Mississipi Valley 
— $11,000,000 or an increase of 54 per cent., that is the largest proportio¬ 
nate increase ; and the South Atlantic States — $9,800,000 or an increase 
of 48 per cent. Thus the largest sums were invested in the North West 
and South West, while the increase was most marked south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississipi. 

More than 95 per cent, of the total amount of farm moiiigage loans of 
the kind we ari considering, nearly 95per cent, of their increase in 1915 and 
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Mortgage Loans on Farm Prepay ly 159 A merican Life Insurance Companies. 



Outstanding 

Increase 

Loans made 
from 

States 

* 

loans ou 

31 Decern. X916 

or 

decrease 
since 19x41 

X January 
to 

3 oSeptem.i 9 X 7 


% 

$ 

$ 

X. Iowa. 


50,271,420 

61 , 158,398 

2 . Missouri . 

73 ,«* 8,633 

15,121,833 

16,581,104 

3. Kansas. 

50,043,115 

9,647,667 

13,891,741 

4. Nebraska. 

65,602,706 

3,3*2,313 

*3,393.164 

5. Indtatia,. 

56,600,179 

9,586,031 

9,900,419 

6. lUinois. 

55 , 148,033 

5 , 800,374 

10,661,114 

7. Texas.. 

49,842,811 

16,999,955 

*8,514,803 

8. Minnesota. 

43,700,060 

9,718,767 

12,688.443 

9. South Dakota. 

41,067,023 

14,116,246 

11,154,806 

10. Oklahoma . 

31,039,63a • 

3,981,324 

5,078,503 

zz. Ohio. 

19,‘ 534,143 

2 , 945,806 

4 , 545,799 

12. Georgia. 

*9,389.198 

4,560,869 

2,928,026 

13. North Dakota.. 

18 , 458 , 9*5 

310,057 

3,730,002 

Z4. Tennessee. 

13,701,757 

4 , 3 * 5 , 74 * 

3,006,489 

x 5 - California. 

13,870,435 

4 ,* 34 ,* 8 o 

2,178,061 

x6. Kentucky. 

10,049,151 

3,766,159 

8,490,771 

17. SQuth Carolina. 

5.969,347 

2,501,770 

*, 2 * 8,773 

x8. Montana. 

5,506,916 

2,606,458 

1 , 308,330 

19. Arkansas. 

5,439,700 

1,588,095 

1,088,433 

20. Idaho. 

3,660,748 

906,494 

875,020 

2z. Alabama. 

3 , 6 o 3,*49 

4^500,836 

1,590,093 

22. Mississippi . 

3,387,4*3 

667.59* 

1,566,229 

23. Washing^. 

3,295,898 

904 ,*I 7 

978,989 

24. North Carolina. 

3,283,053 

1,788,943 

1,045,882 

25. Wisconsin. 

3,011,852 

1,008,108 

987,207 

26. Colorado. 

2,538,159 

— 407,157 

317,450 

27. Oregon. 

2,261,730 

1,153,818 

936,989 

28. Michigan.• 

2,145,059 

892,933 

647,978 

29. New Mexico. 

1,760,056 

454,014 

453,920 

30. Utah. 

1,692,674 

500,072 

399,878 

31. IfOuisiana.. 

1,521,514 

55^547 

151,904 

32. Virginia. 

1,197,997 

143,018 

344,05s 

33. Maryland. 

601,323 

178,333 

58,500 

34. Arizona.. 

543,912 

*36,3*0 

80,000 

35. Wyoming. 

381,462 

* 39 , 5*5 

89,400 

36. Horida. 

350,454 

384,450 

165,350 

37. Pennyslvania.. 

180,725 

— 150,43* 

73,750 

38. New York.. 

180,268 

169,3*8 

35,900 

39. New Jersey*. .. 

111,165 

94,200 

— 

40. West Virginia. 

74,685 

33,778 

78,000 

41. Delaware .. . 

5.5,350 

10,250 

X 6,000 

42. Maine.. 

. 47,400 

41,450 

— 

43. Massadbiusetts. 

17,500 

1,400 

1,000 

44. Vermont . 

10,250 

— 3,525 


45. District of Columbia . 

8,000 

8,000 

— 

46. Connecticat . 

7,000 

— 6^000 

17,500 

47. Nevada . 

48. New Hampi^ire . 

49. Rhode Island . 

5,000 

— 6,500 

130,000 

Total . . . 

< Sa8,s68,B67 

$ 181,607,482 

f *99,1*1,367 
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1916, and 94 per cent, of the ne^y loans made in the first nine months of 1917 
are to be ascribed to States which comprise 50 per cent, of the area, 47 per 
cent, of the population and 48.8 per cent, of the wealth of the country, accord¬ 
ing to the estimates of the United States Census Bureart. This rudkes clear 
the importance of the credit which life insurance companies furnish to agri¬ 
culture ; and points to the conclusion that if circumstances due to the wax 
demand a further increase of agricultural production an important share 
of the extra credit needed will be contributed by these companies. 

If we goon to consider the figures showing the average annual produc¬ 
tion from 1913 to 1917 of the six principal crops of the country, that is 
wheat, maize, oats, rye, rice and potatoes, we find that the rdneteen Slates 
which lead the list and receive the bulk of the loans furnish about 75 per 
cent, of the total amounts of these crops. Moreover, according to the 
Agricultural Year Book, these nineteen States supply alx»ut 80 per cent, of 
the country’s butchers’ meat — beef, pork and mutton. Thus the life in¬ 
surance companies have placed about 95 per cent, of their farm mortgage 
loans in the States which furnish about three quarters of the country’s food 
supply. 


* § 3. Rats os usmssssT on mortoagb toans. 

The companies which supplied data as to their mortg^e business gave 
information as to the average rate of interest they charged on about 75 per 
cent, of the loans outstanding at the end of 1916 and about 50 per cent, of 
the new loans made in 1917. 

From 1914 to 1916 the average rate of interest charged on farm mort¬ 
gage loans rose slightly throughout the country, namely from 5.55 to 5.63 
per cent.; but the aversge rate charged on the $200,000,000 worth of loans 
made in the first nine months of 1917 fell to 5152 per cent. The average for 
the whole year was however probably slightly higher, for the interest on 
money rose in the last quarter of the year, as is shown by the fact that in 
1917 the Federal Farm Boan Board fixed the rate of interest on its transac¬ 
tions at 5 %per cent. 

We should note, finally, that in fourteen States, which absorbed at the 
end of 1916 more than 70 per cent, of the total amount of the farm mortgage 
loans of life insurance companies, the average rate of interest was 5 ^ per 
cent, or even less. As for the loans of 1917, the rate of interest on them up 
to 30 September was in the twelve States in which theii majority was plac¬ 
ed 5 % per cent, or less. 


To sum up: the employment by life insurance companies of their avail¬ 
able funds in the interests of agricultural development seems to be well 
fitted to meet the needs of increased cultivation, and seems to be made on 
moderate principles very like those observed by the federal institutions 
affording agricultural credit. 



ITALY. 


THIS AGRICUI^TURAI/ CREDIT BRANCH OE THE BANK 
OF SICIDY IN 1917. 


SOURCE: 

CONSIGLIO GENERATE DEL BANCO DI SiCILIA SeSSIONE ORDINARIA DEL lOlK RbNDICONTO 

E 3SILANCIO CONSDLTXVO SUL SERVIZIO DCL CREDITO AGRARIO ISSBRCIZIO 1917 [General 

Council of tha Bank of Sicily. Ordinary meeting of iqiS. Comprehensive report and 

BfUance-Sheet of the DepapUnent of Agricultural Credit in 1917). 

In a previous article (i) we esamined the work accoinpliblu.d in 1917 
in the field of agricultural credit' by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Naples, which, as we saw, invested in ,business of this kind the sum of 
30,983,679 liras, made up as regarded 10,728,576 liras of the deposits and 
capital of the provincial funds of agricultural credit which the Savings- 
Bank administered, and contributed by the State as regarded 20,255,103 
liras. In Sicily however the affording of agricultural credit is entrusted to 
a special branch of the Bank of Sicily, which, like the Savings-Bank of the 
Bank of Naples and the other institutions of {^cultural credit created by 
special laws, affords credit of this kind by means of intermediary bodies and 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of Italian legislation in 
this matter, giving direct aid to agriculturists only in exceptional catcs.' 
We iJwill treat separately the two questions of the development reached 
by these distributing agencies of credit, and the business which, ac- 
exrrding to its last report, this department aexomplished in 1917. 

§ I. ExCJSPmONAl, PROVISIONS REGARDING AGEICtTI,TIJRAI, CREDIT. 

The reader will re^member that during 1917 there were varius except- 
tioual provisions for promotig an intensified cultivation of foodstuffs. 
Among them those included in the lieutenancy decree of 10 May 1917, 
No. 788, and regarding agricultural credit deserve special mention. By this 
decree, the provisions of which have force until the end of the year in which 
peace is proclaimed, institutions of agricultural credit were authorized, 
independently of the regulations established by their by-laws and rules, 
to grant loans for the cultivation of com, other cereals, vegetables and edible 
tubers, in each case in a measure and for a period proportionate to the ex¬ 
tent and intensity of cultivation and the length of the period of growth. 
To secure loans of this kind a legal and unlimited Hen on the several crops 
which the loans contribute to produce is granted, and is extended to cover 

(i) See our issue for last Septetuber, page 727. 
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all crops of the farm in question, both growing crops and crops harvested 
during the year, as well as the supplies existing in appurtenant dwelling- 
houses and other buildings and produced on the faim. This lien comes in 
order of precedence immediately after that securing legal costs in accordance 
with Article 1959 of the Italian Civil Code, and it accrues of right to the k tid¬ 
ing institution in consequence of the mere fact of a loan in cash or kind, be¬ 
coming the liability of the person who owns, cultivate s or manages the land 
in question in the year in which such loan matures. 

The same decree further lays down that thc^penalties established by 
Article 203 of the Penal Code shall be incurred not only by a debtor who 
depreciates or withdraws property subject to the lien or a debtor who di¬ 
verts from their rightful objects the sums lent, but also by a debtor who in 
case of a requisition does not declare his dtbt to the institution of credit to 
the authority ordering the requisition. Where such a declaration is made 
the requisitioning authority must immediately communicate it to the lend¬ 
ing institution, to which the price of the requisitioned products will be due 
in so far as is necessary to cover the amount of the loan.[All documents re¬ 
lative to the loans made in accordance with these rules are exempted from 
all registration and stamp duty and are liable to only half the usual duties on 
the legal and exchange transactions to which they may give rise. 

As we had occasion to remark in one of our articles on agricultural 
credit in Italy (i) the importance of these measures lies in the fact that they 
have notably strengthened the securities held by the lending institutions, 
and have appropriately given to agricultural credit the character of land 
rather than personal credit, tracing out for it a new path on which it may 
• hope to attain good results and on which it should indubitably develop 
and consolidate its activities. 

Having premised these statements, we will at once pass to an examina¬ 
tion of the growth in Sicily in 1917 of the institutions distributing agricul- 
ttiral credit and the intermediary institutions. 


§ 2. Tm JSTJSRwmujBty Booms. 

In 1917 the work of the agricultural credit branch of the Bank of Si¬ 
cily was, as it affected the intermediary bodies, chiefly one of improving 
and strengthening rather than extending the existing organization. This 
exjflains why in this year only three new bodies were entered on the list of 
intermediary bodies while eight were eliminated thence, the total number 
of accredited institutions being therefore reduced from 324 oh 31 December 
1916 to 319 on 31 December 1917* Of these institutions as many as 299 had 
the form of co-operative societies, namely 262 nominally collective, 34 li¬ 
mited liability and 3 joint-«tock societies, while 20 had the form of bodies 
existing for moral purposes. The data for the preceding year shew that 
there has been a constant increase of the nominally collective societies, whe- 

(t) See our issue for Pecember 19x7. 
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ther their liability be limited or unlimited. Their number lose from 33 in 
1907 to 262 in 1917 and they have given a valuable contribution to the 
spread of agricultural credit in Sicily. 

Classified according to their kind, the institutions accicdiltd as sta¬ 
ted were the following: 


Agricultural co-operative societies of laboui and 
production , . . 


Agricultural funds 


Ordinary societies .... 
Societies having moral aims 


Rural funds. 

Agricultural consortia . . 
Agricultural banks. . . - 
Monti frumentari . . . . 
Agricultural associations. 
Popular banks. 


130 

82 

8 

47 

17 

?3 

II * 
7 
-4 


319 

• 

It should be noted that in 1917 the number of intcimediaiy bodies 
undertaking the coUective leasing oj lands, that characteristic foim of Ita¬ 
lian agricultural co-operation to which we devoted articles in our issues 
for May and August of this year, increased from 37 to 40. 

The 319 intermediary bodies included on the 31st ot last December 
44,803 members ; their own capital amounted to 3,035,745 liras, and the 
capital of their members, for which there was unlimited liability, to 
214,072,345 liras. Owing to the plentilude of money in the countiy di¬ 
stricts the deposits received by these institutions incieasc d fic m 8,205,838 
liras on 31 Decmber 1916 to 15,283,341 liras on 31 December 1917; and at 
the same time the amount of the securities they held increased from 
5,483,001 to 9,148,426 liras. 

The total credit granted by the deparlmt‘utto intcimediaiy institutions 
reached the sum of 15,178,000 liras on 31 December 1916 and 15,728,000 
liras during 1917, This increase was due to the largci credit granted, either 
because of the greater cost of material and labour, or in order to enable the 
intermediary^bodiesto receive with sufficient liberality the requests for aid 
in the cultivation of foodstuffs. The amount of the credits granted as 
stated equalled slightly more than one fourteenth of the total value of the 
security supplied by the intermcdiaiy bodies by means of their own capital 
and the capital for which their me mbexs had unlimited liability. 

It is also inteiesting to note the gcogiaphical distribution in the idand 
of the agencies of agricultural credit, taking as basis the nimber of accre¬ 
dited bodies in the various communes. The following figuies result: 
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Number of communes 
in the district 

Number of accredited 
institutions 

Palermo. 

... 76 

5.3 

Messina. 

... 97 

2« 

Catania. 

... 50 

26 

Csdtagirone .... 

. . 13 

25 

Girgenti. 

... 41 

63 

Trapani . 

... 20 

47 

Syracuse . 

. . . ’ 32 

30 

Caltanissetta .... 

... 28 

47 


357 

319 


Of tlie i88 communes among which, according to the preceding data, 
the 319 intermediaiy bodies for which agricultural credit accounts had 
been opened were distributed at the aforesaid date, 108 had only one 
intennediary body each, 53 two of them, and 18 three of them, while six 
had four, one seven and one twelve. 

As has been noted, the agricultural credit branch followed in the year 
under review the principle of limiting to £he minimum all propaganda work 
for further extending its scope, and devoted the greater part of its activity 
to an improvement of the working of the bodies previously admitted. With 
this object 81 inspections were undertaken and yielded as a rule good 
results. 


§ 3. ThK BUSIN 33 SS ACCOMPLISHBD IN I917. 


The transactions of the department in 1917, on its own behalf and 
on behalf of the provincial funds of agricultural credit which it ad¬ 
ministers, numbered 15,775 and covered 7,255,633 liras. The following 
able gives the data as to the activities of the department in the eleven 
years of its existence: 










Tabi^B I. — The Activity of the Department from 1907 to 1917. 



* 9*7 * 5^39 4 i 64 *iI» 4 '* 3 , * 5 * *, 5 a 6 . 449 . 4 °l *5.59o 6,167,573.53 185 
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From this table it appears that the transactions accomplished in 1917 
suffered, as compared with the previohs year, a diminution of 8,800 in their 
number and 597,447 liras intheir total amount. This reduction of agricul¬ 
tural credit business was solely due to the abundance of money in the coun¬ 
try districts and was strictly related to the contemporaneous increase we 
have already noticed in the amount of the deposits of the inteime*diaiy 
bodies. 

Qf^the total number of exchanges effected in 1917, 15,682 for 7,226,933 
liras were discounts with thefundsoftheprovincialfunds; and 93 for 28,700 
were made out of the department’s own resources, which also enabled two 
deductions amounting to 48,000 liras from current mortgage accounts 
opened in 1916. 

The loans made in 1917 were distributed according to their objects 
in three groups : i) for seeds, manures, fertilizers, cultivation and harvest 
i5»490 loans for 5,565,834 liras; 2) for machines, implements and live and 
other stock 134 loans for 163,350 liras ; 3) for direct discounts to interme¬ 
diary bodies 151 loans for 1,526,449 liras. Of the loans of the third group 
105 for 1,270,344 liras were granted to enable collective purchases; and 22 
for 157,074 liras to allow the payment of the rents of nural lands, etc. I^oans 
for collective purchasing show an increase of 525,876 liras since the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The loans made in 1917 are distributed as follows in accoidance with 
the status of the borrowers: 



Table II. — Clmsiiication of transactions in accordance with the status of borrowers. 
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(a) Tliei« were also 151 dlscoimts for 1,546,449.40 liras made to bodies directly for vaHous obiects. 
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The followinp; figures show the extent to which the various provinces 
participated in the total credit granted by the department on its own 
behalf and on behalf of the provincial funds in the form of exchanges, 
excluding the current mortgage accemnts io which we have alluded: 


Proviace 

Girgenti . . 
Palermo . . 
Syracuse. . 
Trapani , . 
Caltagirone 
Caltanissctta 
Catania . . 
Messina . . 


Amoant 

1,^161,085 liras' 

1.319.517 >' 

927,898 » 

844,5^0 » 

830,173 » 
773.885 » • 

592,459 » 

506,076 » 

7.235.833 liras 


The rate of interest applied by the branch to all its discounting and 
rediscountii^ business was invariably maintained at 4 % per cent. 
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CREDIT FOR EAND SETTI^EMENT. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCE: 

NEW ZEALAND OFFICIAI, YEAR.-BOOK, 1914 and 1917. 

In our last issue we published a detailed study of land settlement in 
New Zealand. The progress achieved in this sphere, as shown by the data 
and figures we gave, is largely due to the facilities the State has piovided 
for credit enabling the occupation and utilization of lands and the esta¬ 
blishment of scttleis and workers on their lots. 

§ I. The system of making advances to settiers. 

The Advances to Settlers OfiSce was estiblished by an Act passed in 
1894. An administrative officer called Superintendent was appointed 
early in the following year and a board set up to advise and confer with 
him. Advances can be made only with the consent of this board. 

The capital fund was limited to £3,000,000. The minimum advance 
was fixed at £25 and the maximum at £2,500, repayable in thirty-six and 
a half years by half-yearly instalments of 3 per cent, of the sum bor¬ 
rowed. 

The legislation has been amended at various times and is now embodied 
in the State Advances Act, 1913, which authorizes the borrowing of money 
for the purpose of lending it to settlers, workers and local authorities. 
For advances to settlers £1,500,000 may be borrowed each year, for those 
to workers £750,000, for those to local authorities £1,000,000. 

Money is advanced to settlers on first mortgages of land and im¬ 
provements, held by eighteen specified forms of tenure. When leasehold 
crown land forms the security for a desired advance, the applicant must, 
before he despatches his application, send notice thereof to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Crown Lands for the district in which the land is situated, in 
order that the Commissioner may at once supply the Superintendent with 
a report on the land. 

I;bans can be granted on all freeholds up to three fifths of their value, 
or up to two thirds thereof in the case of first-cl^s agricultural land ; 
and on leaseholds up to three fifths of the value of the interest of the lessee. 

On securities classified as first-class loans may be granted for a term of 
thirty-six and a half years, on second-class securities for thirty years, and 
on third-class securities for twenty years. The classifying of securities 
rests solely with the Board of the office. 
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When an advance is reqtiired for the ptirpose of erecting a building, 
the amount of the loan granted by the Board may either be paid over in 
one sum when the building is completed, or, if the applicant desire, advanc¬ 
ed in progressive instalments paid from time to time as erection piocceds. 
An inspection and report must be made by an officer of the Valuation De¬ 
partment, before any instalments of the loan are paid. 

No loan of less than £25 or more than £2,000 can be granted. Appli¬ 
cations for loans not exceeding £500 have priority over applications for 
larger sums. If the applicant have already obtained an advance under the 
Act and wish to obtain a further advance, on the same or another security, 
he must not apply for a sum which would bring his total advance up to 
more than £2,000. The secitrity he offers must consist of one or more 
holdings, held as specified, and must be of the necessary value. If the 
security be leasehold there must have been regular compliance with till 
covenants and conditions of the lease, including the payment of rent. 

All applications must be accompanied by a valuation fee which varies 
from los. 6i. in the case of advances not exceeding £100 to £2. 2s, in that 
of advances of from £550 to £2,000 in amount. 

Mortgages are redeemable by half-yearly payments of principal and 
interest combined. They may also be wholly extinguished at any time. 
Further, the mortgager may from time to time pay to the Superintendent, 
in addition to the half-yearly payments, sums of £5 or a mtdtiple thereof 
which may be employed, at the date at which the next instalment is due, 
to pay hsdf-yearly instalments, as they fall due, until the deposit is ex- 
hausfed, or to pay as many hsdf-yearly instalments of principal as they 
will cover, the corresponding interest not being charged as far as such 
instalments are concerned. The mortgager can thus reduce the term of 
the loan. When at least one tenth of a loanhas been repaid by half-yearly 
or anticipated instalments he may, with the consent of the Superintendent, 
readjust the loan by treating the balance of principal then unpaid as a 
fresh loan duly granted for a fresh teim. This is however only allowed 
if such bailee amount to at least £100. Under the new arrangement the 
mortgager *does not pay interest on the original loan but only on such 
balance. 

Reports on the securities are made by valuers of the Government Dand 
Validation l^artment. With the corresponding valuations, which appear 
in the district valuation rolls and areprepared in accordance with the Va¬ 
luation of Ifiind Act 1908, and with reports, in the case of crown leaseholds, 
from the Commissioner of Crown Dands, they are considered by the General 
Board. Board meetings are held we^y or as occasion requires. The 
Superintendent is bound by the resolutions of the Boards 

Mortgages may pay instalments and interest to the credit of the 
Superintendent at anyi money-order office, free of all costs for remitting 
the money to Wellii^on. Advances are also latade through the Post 
Office. * 

From 1884 until 13 March 1917,61,097 applications for loans amount¬ 
ing to £24,913,493 were received. The Board authorized the lending of 
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^17*358*830 to 46,954 applicants. The following table shows the business 
(lone from 1907 to 1917. 


Advances to settlers 1907-1917. 


Year 

ending 

31 ifexch 

Applications received 

IfOans antborized 

Amount 

advanced 

£ 

Amount 

repaid 

£ 

Number 

Amount 

£ 

Number 

Amount 

£ 

1908 .... 

3 . 1*3 

1.668,135 

2*955 

1,355*450 

1,197.416 

568.655 

1909 .... 

4*471 

2.050,252 

3.078 

1 , 202,995 

1.493.836 

559,163 

1910 .... 

4.I3I 

1,539,150 

3.201 

1.038.340 

1,095,120 

545,528 

X9IX .... 

4*957 

2,122,749 

3.571 

1,282,880 

1,204,310 

726,714 

X 9 X 2 .... 

5*355 

2.393.084 

4‘,6io 

2,191,300 

2,174,085 

1,018,286 

1913 . . • . 

3.187 

1,164.225 

« 2,1x4 

749.590 

850,300 

693*511 

1914 • ■ • • 

3.604 

1,400,248 

2,390 

878,855 

973,005 

700,253 

1915 . • . 

3.870 

1,826,265 

2,100 

749,040 

997,040 

737,477 

19x6 .... 

2.507 

982,800 

2,022 

746,630 

814.555 

713*177 

1917 • • • • 

1.619 

660,975 

1*412 

515,270 

588,055 

643*751 

Totals to 







$iHardi 1917 

61.097 

24*913,493 

46.954 



8,909,196 


Not all the advances to settlers are made by the Advances to Settlers. 
Branch of the State Advances OflBLce. Part of the business shown in this 
table was done by the Public Debt Sinking Funds Branch and the Advances 
Office Sinking Fund Branch. The advances to settleis authoiized by these 
three blanches in 1916-17 were as follows: 

Branch, 

Advance auUiorUed 



Number 

Amount 

Advances lo Settlers. 

Public Debt Sinking Funds.. . 

Advances Office Sinking Fund. 

1 , 1^5 

287 

35<’.73‘> 


i,4r2 

515.370 

The followng are details as to the business of the Advances to Settlers 
Branch only: 

Number Amount 

Ivoans not exceeding-£500. 

» exccedii)^ £500 hut not exceeding £1,000 
» exceeding £1,000 but not exceedii^ £2,000 

921 

122 

29 

299.735 

85.850 

43.270 

Total . . . 

1,072 

4'^8,855 
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These loans were secured by land of the following categories: 



Number 
of advances 

Amount 

advanced 

Freehold . 

C.J 9 

242,435 

Leabeliolcl. 

^i 8 

182,990 

Freehold and leasehold combined. 

.■5 

3,430 

Total . . . 

1,07a 

428,855 

Outstanding advances on 31 March 1917 were as follows : 



Number 

Amount 

I/oans not exceeding £ 500.. 

15,081 

3,228,155 

» exceeding £ 500, but not exceeding £ 1,000 

3,123 

2,218,225 

» exceeding £ 1,000, but not exceeding £ 2,000 

1,322 

1,819,168 

» exceeding £ 2,000 but not exceeding £ 3,000 

193 

489.575 

Total . . 

19,719 

7,755.123 

These outstanding advances were secured by 

land of the 

1 

I 

categories: 

Number 
of advances 

Amount 

Freehold . 

12,066 

5,530,507 

I^easehold . 

7,378 

2,045.963 

Freehold and leasehold combined . 

275 

178,<»53 

Total . . . 

19,719 

7 , 755.123 


In i()i6 -I7 the average sum advanced on a freehold was £458, the aveT- 
age advanced on a leasehold £277 and the aveiage advanced on a mixed 
freehold and leasehold £650. For 1915-16 the corresponding aver^es we re 
£4651 £284 and £ 604, respectively. 

§ 2. Advances eor buii,dinc woskers’ hooses. 

The Superintendent of the State Advances Office is authorized to lend 
money for the purpose of buying or buildii^ a dwelling to any person em¬ 
ployed on manual or clerical work whose income does not exceed £200 a 
year and who does not own any land other than the allotment on which it 
is proposed to build. 'IHie sum advanced must not exceed £450 and must 
not exceed the value of the house about to be built. It is secured by a 
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mortgage on the whole propeity. The interest is payable half-yearly 
together with an instalment of the piindpal, which is thus fully repaid in 
thirty-six and a half yeai s, thirty years 01 twenty yeaj s, as the case may be, 
when the mortgage is released. A valuation fee of 7s. 6rf. must accompany 
each application for a loan of this kind. No loan of this kind will be grant¬ 
ed to anyone who is not going to reside permanently on the land which is 
the sccui'ity. Anyone desirous of receiving such an advance* can apply for 
it in writing on a special form which can be obtained from any postmaster 
in the Dominion. The Department supplies applicants withjjans and 
specifications free of charge. The cost of the buildings varies with thcii 
size from £120 to £640. A building of a type costing £300 more than the 
maximum authorized loan is thus included for the benefit of workers who 
wish to spend their savings on the erection of a better house than that 
which the loan could provide. 

The total sum thus advanced to workers up to 31 March 1917 was 
* 3 » 347 > 395 - Tn the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 734 applications 
were received for loans aggregating £266,740. The advances granted in 
the year numbered 605 and amounted altc gether to £214,965. They were 
secured by freehold and leasehold land as follows: 

hy freehold land 594 loans amounting to £ 212,310 
» leasehold land ii » » » -2,655 

Total . . . 605 » » » £ 214,965 

The total amount advanced up to the end of Ihv, financial year was 
^3»347»395» and the net amount of the advances thtn outstanding w^as 
£2,650,419. This latter sum w'as secured as follc^ws : 

by freehold laud 8,902 outstanding loans amounting to £ .i,5.^2,115 
)) Iciischold land 569 » » » » 108,304 

Tolt’l. . . 9,471 » )» » )) £ 2,050,419 

The* Woik I’s DwellingvS Ait, 1905, provides for the (action by the 
State of workers* dwellings on crown or se‘ttkmc*nl lands reserved for that 
purpose. A worker is defined as a landless person whose iriec me does hut 
exceed £175 a year. The muhi recent amendment of the Act fixed the 
maximum value of such a worker's dwelling at £750. It can be erected on 
a rural allotment of about five acres, the land having a maximum unim¬ 
proved value of £250: this allows £500 for the cost of building. Dwellings 
can be let by the week or month for a rent equal to 6 per cent, of the capital 
value, plus rates and insurance, or on a lease of twenty-one years With a 
right of renewal. A worker can acquire the freehold by paying weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly instalments for a period of twenty-five and a half 
years. The instalments arc equal to 7 per cent, of the capital value, 5 per 
cent, being interest and 2 per cent, going towards the payment of the prin- 
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cipal. In the case of a stone or brick house the period for repayment is 
extended to thirty-six and a half years. 

On 31 March 1917, 630 houses had been erected under this Act. 


§ 3. I^AKD SEMEEMENX by niSCHARGED SOEDIERS, 

By the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, 1915, discharged soldiers 
are helped to become fanners in that they arc enabled to hold land by 
ordinary and by special tenures. 

Tenures of the former kind are provided specially for hale or slightly 
wounded men. The area set apart by proclamation of the Governor Ge¬ 
neral for settlement by dischaiged soldiers can be subjected to ordinaiy 
tenure : that is to say land within it can be held in return for a pa3ntnent 
in cash. An obligation to reside on such land and a right to purchase it 
pass to the holder. 

Land held by special tenures can be sold or let to men who have lost 
an arm or leg or have otherwise been seriously wounded, but are still able 
to earn a living by fruit growing, dairy or poultry farming, etc. The Land 
Boards are responsible for seeing that these men obtain satisfactory lots 
of land on the requisite terms. The State gives financial aid until the 
land begins to bear, and makes loans to enable enclosure, clearing, drain¬ 
age, building and the purchase of live stock and implements. These loans 
are secured by a crown mortgage on the lands. No transfer of right in 
land acquired under this Act may be made for ten years without the con¬ 
sent of the Laud Board and the approval of the Minister of Lands. 

‘ An amendment of 1916 extended the scope of the Act to include 
discharged soldiers who are the lessees or licensees of land administered 
by a Land Board but not acquired under the Discharged Soldiers 
Settlement Act. 

On 31 March 1917, 337,961 acres of land had been set apart by pro¬ 
clamation for settlement by discharged soldiers, 204,379 acres b^ing 
under special and 133,582 acres under ordinary tenures. 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications wc're ic- 
ceived under this Act. In all 319 allotments, aggregating 143,524 acres, 
were made. 

In virtue moreover of a clause in the Land Laws Amendment Act, which 
authorizes members of the New Zealand BxpeditionaryJ Force to apply 
for land by proxy, 40 soldiers obtained in 1916-17 a total concession of 
142,566 acres. 



• MISCKlvIyANKOUS INFORMATION RFJ^TING TO CRliOIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIIJS. 




FRANCK. • 

ADVANCES AND GRANTS TO AGRICtn^TURlSTS WHO HAVE SUFFERED BY 
THE WAR 

In a circtilar dated 21 October 1918 and appearing in the Journal 
Official of 3 November, M. I^ebrun, Manister of the Blockade and of the 
I/iberated Districts, intimates what are the new provisions as to the 
.special system by which advances are made to foim woiking capital for 
farmers who resume tenure of their old farms in the liberated districts. 
The circular contains the following rules : 

The special system established for persons who have suffered loss in 
the liberated districts will be applied henceforward only in cases of the re¬ 
sumption of farms by their former farmers or persons holding thtse farmers’ 
rights, that is to say it will be applied in order that these faims may be 
recQnstitutedby their evacuatedowners or farmers who wishto re-establish 
themselves on their former lands in order to resume cultivation of them. 

The law of 4 May 1918 (i) will be applied in all other cases, that is to 
say in all cases of the resumption by persons other than their former far¬ 
mers of abandoned lands or lands held to have been abandoned. It will be 
applied in particular in a case to which qualification for advances f "rr work¬ 
ing capital previously attached, namely that in which a farmer who has 
suficied by the war finds that his own holding is wholly or partially incap¬ 
able of being cultivated in existing oiicumstanccs, and wishes to take an- 
ot Ikt farm or othei i>icccs of land in any part of the district, either near 
or far from liis former farm. 

The instmetions with regard to a special syst< m of advancing woiking 
capital contemplate a maximum advance of 400 frarres a he cl are, irrespec¬ 
tively of the advances in kind, that is of implements, live stock, seed, etc,, 
which the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction may make, and without 
prejudice to another rule which established that the total sum of advances 
and ^'redits allotted on any pretext may not, on principle, exceed half the 
approximate value of the loss which has been siiflered. The necessity to 
raise these bases of allotments and to fix them in accordance with the ma¬ 
xima regularly determined by the law of 4 May 1918 has been recognized, 
for they were fixed when no other indication, different in form, had yet been 
given as to the amount of the costs recogirized to be necessarily incurred in 
order to bring lands under cultivation. It is however only in special cases 
in which a necessity has been duly ascertained, as stated above, that the 


(i) See our issue for September igi8, p. 739. 
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advances may exceed a maximum of i,ooo francs and approximate to one 
of 2,000 francs. 

Advances in kind and cash are made hy tlic Department Jil Commis- 
bions associated with the piefccts. 

We should also notice a decree of the Minisliy of AgrieulUiie of 23 
October 1918 wliich establishes the conditions on which the apparatus 
for mechanical cultivation may be ceded to agriculturists who have been 
victims of the war. The following is the text of the dccice : 

Article i. — The Office of Agricultural Reconstiuction of the dcjicut- 
ments which have suffered by the invasion may receive grants out of the 
budget of the Ministry of Agriculture for the apparatus of mechanical cul¬ 
tivation which this office has ceded to farmers who have suffered hy the 
war. 

“ Article 2. Grants not exceeding 50 per cent, of the price of the 
tractors and ploughs will be made as these machines are ceded. 

“ Article 3. - Applications for grants will be sent to the Minisliy 
of Agriculture by the Office of Agricultural Rcconstmctiou. They will 
be accompanied by the following documents : 

(1) a certificate of the Office of Agricultural Reconstiuction testi¬ 
fying that the farmers to whom the machines havelbeen granted hav.‘ suf¬ 
fered loss by the w'a^ ; 

(2) an invoice showing the price of the machines and showing that at 
least half such price has been paid by the grantees, in cash or by an appro¬ 
priation out of indemnities for war losses ; 

(3) an undertaldi^ by the grantees that they will inlhice years sow 
in wheat and other grain the minimum area detei mined in the resolution 
making the grant to them 

This is the first time that provision has been made ior giants to agri¬ 
culturists directly and not to syndicates exclusively. The < ailiei system 
was explained as follows, a. few wocks earlier, in the answer to a written 
question 23,815 in the Journal Oificicl of 29 September 1918 : 

"The appropriation of grants to the purchase of appaiatus iiitciukd 
for mechanical cultivation is regulated by the clecr<‘c of 8 (X'tober 1917. 
According to the provisions of this decree grants an* made only to the d< - 
partments, communes and agricultural groupings compiisin^ at least seven 
farmers which acquire farmin^ tractors foi the common use* of the pt^rsoiis 
within their competanoe or their me mbers. The amount of th.* grant is 
Soper cent, of the price of the machines (tractors audplonghs), if a set of at 
least five tractors or a steam or an electric plough be in question. Other¬ 
wise, that is to say when there is a purchase of from one to four farming 
tractors only, the grant may not exceed a fourth or a third of the price of 
the machinery, according to w'hether the applicant for it has recourse to 
agricultural credit or not, in conformity with the law of 29 December 1906^ 
These maxima may always be raised, respectively to the third or the half 
of the price of the machinery, for districts which have suffered by events 
of the war. Tn these districts the communes or associations, benefiting 
by the grants, may cede their machinery, without profit, to one or more 
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farmers who have suffered by the war, on condition each farmer give the 
ceder an undertaking that he will sow grain on a minimum area fixed by 
the ministerial resolution which makes the grant. The documents neces¬ 
sary for obtaining these* subsidies are : a) the invoice* showing the price of 
the machinery ; b) an agricultural report on the district in which the trac¬ 
tors acquired are to be employed ; c) an undertaking to sow giain over a 
minimum area fixed in accordance with the price of the machineiy ; d) if 
need be, the documents proving those interested to have suffered by the 
invasion ; e) a resolution of the general or the municipal council authoriz¬ 
ing the purchase, if the case be that of a department or a commune ; f) if 
the case be that of an agricultural association, two copies of its by-laws, 
and a note as to its members and as to the resources at I heir disposal. 
These documents must be transmitted by the prefect, who must intimate 
that they are being sent". 

It is seen that grants were previously made to agricultural groupings 
and to departments and communes but not to farmeis individually. 


ITALY. 

PROVISIONS AS TO THE CREDIT AFPORDED BY THE AORXCUI,TUR.U, INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS OFI#ATIUM. — Gazxetta Uffkiale del Regno d'ltalia^ No. 202. Rome, 37 August, 
1918. 

In order to facilitate the extension and the development of the inten¬ 
sive cultivation of foodstuffs, the Mnister of Agriculture provided as early 
as the beginning of this year that the chief institutions of agricultural cicdit 
should dispose of more capital and thus be able to grant loans to agricul¬ 
turists liberally and on moderate teims. Important sunois, amounting 
altogether to 65,000,000 liras, have therefore been appiopiiated to this 
end. On the principle that there should he .special puAUsion for paiticu- 
lar districts, the Minister of Agriculture lately publishc d a new decree of 
the Lieutenant Geiieialofthc Kingdom, 3 SIo. 114'-^, dated 14 July 1918, which 
provides esix'cially fertile agricultural institutions of Ladum and suptr- 
seedes the decree of 4 October 1917 with which we have already dealt (i). 
The new decree not only enables the agricultural institutions to opi n large 
credits and therefore to offer liberal and rapid advances to agricultural 
labourers. It also makes it possible for lb m, by means of the guarantu s 
which the State opportunely supplies, to undettake leases of large farms and 
the purchase of lauds, especially with the obejet of bringing uncultivated 
lands under cultivation. It establishes that the National Institute of 
Insurance, the National Fund Providing for the Disablement and Old Age 
q{ Workmen, the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, the Savings 
*Banks, the Monti di Piotd and the institutions of agricultural and co-opera¬ 
tive credit are authorized, independently of all laws, rules and by-laws, 


(i) See our issue lor December 1917, page -.3. 
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to grant loans, either individually or groupedin a consortium, to the agricul¬ 
tural institutions of Latium for the purchase of land, the paymesit of capi¬ 
tal and dues and the discncumberment of land, and also on the increase in 
value which accrues to the property of these institutions as a result of the 
agricultural and agrarian reforms which may be realized on them. The N a- 
tional Institute of Credit for Co-operation is also authorized to constitute 
cautionary deposits and to give credit to the aforesaid institutions in order 
to supply them with the necessary means for the administration and ordinary 
cultivation of land. To guarantee these loans, the agricultural institutions 
of lyatium will give the lending institutions a lien recognized by their re¬ 
ceiver who collects all their income. Their property can also be mortgaged. 
These institutions of lyatium must be authorized to contract loans by a 
decree of the Minister of Agriculture, or, in case of a mortgage on then pro¬ 
perty, by a royal decree proposed by this minister. When the society's 
receipts of the year do not covei the total amount of the annual pay’^ments 
due to the len^ng institutions, the State advances the difference, its ad¬ 
vances being repaid by the agricultural institutions of Larium in the follow¬ 
ing year out of their receipts. In case of the inadequacy of the latter the 
Ministry of Agriculture fixes a supplementary contiibiition tp be paid by 
members within the year. The period of amortization ot loans by annual 
instalments begins on i January and must not surpass fifty years. The 
debtor may repay a loan by anticipating his instalments. The State takes 
part in the payment of interest to the extent of no more than 2 per cent. 

I/oans made to agricultural institutions in order to enable them to 
farm land are secured by ^a lien on growing fruit and crops and fruit and 
crops harvested during the year, and also on all provivsions found in dwelling 
houses and buildings appurtenant to mral holdings or derived from these 
holdings. This lien comes next in order of prec(‘<icnce to that securing 
law costs and belongs to thj agricultural iiivstitiition and lending institu¬ 
tion, to the extent to which cither is implicated, in right of a loan in cash 
or land made to any owner, cultivator or farmer of the land affected in 
the year in which the loan matures. 

This decree'Sttpplies a need which has been much felt in I,alium and 
fulfils the desires of the agricultural populatioti. It opens up a new and 
easy way to ondow the agricultural institutions of the district with more land 
and to impiove the land they already hold. 


SIAM. 


IN Sr.\.V[ — SUUisticat Yettf^Booh of the Kingdom of Siam First 

Number. Published by the Depaitmcut of Commeice and Statistics, Hinistiy of 
Finance, Siam. 

Only mortgages held under a title-deedin accordance with the results 
of the cadastral survey are registered hy the I^nds Record Office of Siam. 
At present slightly more than half a million such titles have been issued. 
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Other mortgages, those of land not yet brought under the jurisdiction 
of the I/ands Registry OflSce, are registered at the Ampur OfSces. j* 

There is also a very prevalent practice of mortgaging land by merely 
depositing the title-deeds "with the lender, sometimes with and sometimes 
without an agreement. This is the method frequently adopted in the case 
of small or short-term loans, the majority of small loans being probably 
secured by such mortgages. 

I/astly property is mortaged by commercial fiims to sc cure advances 
up to a certain limit which varies from day to day. As a rule no special 
sum of money is recorded in such mortgage deeds. 

The following tables deal only with those mortgages, registered by 
the I/ands Registry Office, which specify the amounts of loans. 

On 31 March 1916, the total number of title-deeds which had been 
issued by the lyands Records Department was as follows : 

Nnmber of title 


Province deeds issned 

and field 

Krung Tep. 78,60(1 

Erung Kao. 172,388 

Nakom Chaisi. 61,778 

Piachinburi. 64,898 

Rajabtiri. 58,386 

Nakorn ^awan .. 14,142 

Pitsanulofc. 42,170 

Chantaburi. 6,475 

Piifat. 1,906 


Total . . . 503*749 
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SPAIN. 

TUB RBGISTBR OP AGIUCUI,TURAI, FIiBDGBS. — La Liga Agraria, No. 1357. Madrid, 
21 October 1918. 

The abnormal circumstances dnc to the Enropcan war, and cs;^cially 
the administrative reforms which now occupy the public authorities in 
Spain, have not allowed them to issue rules as to the foimation of the re¬ 
gister of agricultural pledges to which the royal decree of 30 September 1917* 
already analysed in this review (i), refers. However, in order that the 
agricultural credit secured by pledges which the cited decree creates may 
develop from its outset, and in order to allow experience to have a part in 
its final organization, the Spanish government has thought it well to issue 
certain provisional rules and measures, to which ofi&cials in chaige of these 
registers of agricultural pledges will have to conform. The government 
therefore published on 2 October 1918 a royal order of which the main pro¬ 
visions establish: 

1) Clerks of the property registry, to whom contracts for loans se¬ 
cured by agricultiural pledges are presented for registration, shall open a 
register of provisional entries. 

2) The pages of this registry will have margins to allow for note.*!?, 
will be initialled by the judge, and will bear the seal of the coiut. 

3) The entries will be made in the strict order in which they are re¬ 
ceived, and within four days, other than holidays, of their reception, unless 
there be legal impediment. 

4) At the end of the registry a table of names of persons, in the order 
of the entries, will be made. 

5) When an act is presented for registration, the clerk of the registry 
will remit to the person presenting it a receipt showing the object and the 
date of the public document in question and the names of the contracting 
persons and of the notary who has issued the authorization. When the 
document has been returned and the fact of its return noted, the receipt 
will be withdrawn and will be placed in the archives. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. THR I^OANS lilADE BY XKB IfAKD AND AGRICUI,TURA3i BANK FROM 1913 TO 
1916. — Official Year-Book of the Union of South Ajrica, 1917. Pretoria, 1918. 

I/oad and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, founded in virtue 
of a law of 22 June 19x2, affords: i) advances to facmeis of sums of money 
secured by mortgages on land within the Union: 2) advances of sums of 
money to co-operative societies and the cautionary payments attaching 
to the contracts into which these societies enter; 3) advances of sums of 

(1} See the aitiele In oni: issue for April 1918, plige 320. 
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money to farmers who hold crown lands with a right of purchase or on leases 
of ten years or more. In general, the bank makes the advances and un¬ 
dertakes the transactions for which it is authorized {Article 18 ot the Act.). 
^ From the time it became active until i Januaiy 1917, the credit for 
which it has received application and which it granted was as follows: 


Year 

IfOans applied for 

I^oans grspted 

I/oans refused 

Number , 

i 

Value 

£ 

Number 

Value 

£ 

Number 

Value 

£ 

1 

1913 

3.874 

2.7°6.994 

3.091 

1,749.130 

446 

409,728 

1914 

1,268 

451.3*9 

1,025 

293.084 

115 

49,200 

1915 

401 

176.354 

322 

131.655 

25 

12,514 

*9 i 6 

2,022 

1.039.496 

1,715 

713.030 

119 

97.049 


It is seen that after the initial impulse had been exhausted the war 
caused the applications for credit to fdl off considerably, that the retro¬ 
gression was further accentuated in 1915, but that in 1916 there was a 
strong recovery which it is interesting to examine in detail. 

The business of 1916 was distributed as follows among the four provin¬ 
ces of the Union: 


Frovmce 

roans appbed for 

roans granted 

roaus refused 

Number 

Value 

£ 

1 Number 

Value 

£ 

Number 

Value 

£ 


Cape ProviiiLc 

X46 

135,404 

• 

103 

79,935 

22 

26,005 

Natal . . . 

139 

92,474 

97 

56,485 

ZO 

7,200 

Transvaal . . 

1,387 1 

567,418 

1,204 

394,535 

64 

42,625 

Orange Free 
State. . . . 

350 

244,200 

311 

182,075 

23 

21,2x9 

Total . . 

2,022 

1,039,496 

1.715 

713.030 

119 

97.049 


Transvaal is seen to be the province which makes most use of the op¬ 
portunities for credit which the Act of 1912 opened up for farmers. From 
the Transvaal there were almost four times as many applications for loans 
as from the Orange Free State, whence the next largest number were re¬ 
ceived, and the value applied for by the former province was more than 
double that for which the latter applied. The applications from the Cape 
Province and Natal came far below those from the other t^o provinces. 

Advances made by the bank have very various objects, defined as 
follows by clause 19 of the Act of 1912 ; 
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a) improvements, wHch term comprises farm buildings, enclosures, 
dipping tanks and other prophylactic and disinfectiiig plant used for live 
stock, and the clearing of land for cultivation, the ordering of watercourses 
with a view to preventing aridity, and plantations of trees, orchards, sugar^ 
canes and tea; 

b) the acquisition of goods and material of all kinds and in general 
of the requisites of agriculttvre ; 

c) the disencumberment of land from debt and in some cases the 
•payment of other debts; 

• d) the payment of costs attendant on the division of unflivided 
land; 

e) the establishment and encouragement of agricultural and rural 
industries, including tobacco growing, dairy farming, fniit growing and 
the sale and export of fruit. 

f) the acquisition of land for the objects mentioned under a), b) 
and c). 

The advances actually made by the bank had the following objects: 


Object of advsnees 

1913 

1914 

1915 

X916 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Improvements. 

216,270 

46,831 

5.110 

53,920 

Parchase of live stock. 

1 * 5,335 

41,564 

7,250 

47,044 

Bstinction of esistiug debts . . . 

662,118 

107,057 

20,282 

128,228 

Cost of dividing undivided lands 

215 

952 

60 

265 

Establishment of agricultural and 
xuzal industries. 

150 


-11 

600 

Puxdxase of lands. 

525 , 97 * 

157,960 

84,663 

244,320 

Total , . . 

1,530,060 

354,364 

117,365 

474.377 


It is seen that the purchase of land, which accounted in 1913 for about 
one third of the total sum advanced, accounted in 1914 for nearly half 
thereof and exceeded this latter proportion in 1916. The extinction of 
debts, which was at first foremost among objects for which advances w^ere 
made, accounted in 1916 for about half as much as the purchase of land. 
Improvements of land are, in the order of importance, as far removed as 
the extinction of debts from the purchase of land. Improvements had an 
initial importance which they have not recovered. The purchase of live 
stock follows them closely although it was at first far less important than 
they. The figures which represent the costs of dividing undivided lands and 
establishing agricultural and rural industries are insignificant. For 1916 
they refer only to the Transvaal, as appears from the following state¬ 
ment ; 
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Object of advances by provinces in 1916. 


Ohiect of advances] 

Cape 

Fxovinoe 

Natal 

Tzaasvaal 

i 

Oiax^ 
Free State 

1 

Union 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Improvements. 

4,799 

4.990 

39 , 7*6 

4 , 4»5 

53,9*0 

Purchase of xive stock. 

5,869 

4,845 

32,311 

4,019 

47,044 

DEsctinction Dl existing debts. 

24,925 

16,495 

51,438 

35,370 

128,228 

Costs of dividing undivided lands. - . 

— 

— 

265 

— 

265 

Etablishment of agridultural and rural 



• 



industdes. 

— 

— 

600 

— 

600 

Purchase of lands. 

• . 1 

16,329 

4,625 

163,575 

59,791 

244,320 

Total . . . 

51,922 

30,955 

*87.915 

1031585 

474,377 


By the terms of the law advances to individuals cannot exceed £2,000' 
(clause 22) or advances to co-operative societies £10,000. In the case 
however of important works or improvements specially authorized by the 
Governor General as much as £5,000 may be advanced to an individual. 
In practice the amounts of most advances range from £100 to £1,000, as 
appears from the following table: 


Amount of advances made from 19x3 to 1916. 


Advances t)f more than £1,500^. 
Advances from £z,ooi to £1,500 
Advances from £501 to £z,ooo. . 
Advances from £251 to £500 . . 
Advances from £iox to £250 / . 
Advances of £xoo and more * . 

Total advances . . 



19x3 

Z9I4 

X915 

19X6 

{Number. . 

198 

IX 

4 

2 Z 

(Amount. . 

* 374,*05 

19,850 

7,420 

38^170 

{Number. - 

259 

22 

14 

57 

' (Amount. • 

£ 332,820 

* 8 , 4*5 

18,190 

70,465 

(Number. . 

590 

no 

55 

207 

(Amount. • 

* 447,310 

80.445 

40,130 

149,400 

(Number. . 

608 

363 

95 

329 

(Amount. • 

£ *33.685 

143,773 

35 ,* 6 o 

' 125,665 

(Number. . 

632 

333 

67 

379 

(Amount. . 

£ ii 4.*75 

63,385 

11,980 

69,827 

(Number. . 

349 

238 

56 

261 

(Amount. . 

£ *7,765 

18,584 

4.363 

20,850 

/Number. . 

3,636 

1.097 

291 

1*254 

1 Amount. . 

£1,530,060 

354.364 

117,363 

474,377 
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In 19x6 advance? were distributed among the four loovinces as 
follows: • 


Amoimt of advances 

Cape 

Province 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 

Advances above £1,500 . . . . j 

6 

£ 10,720 

— 

12 

*1.850 

3 

5,600 

21 

38,170 

Advances from £i,ooz to £1,500 | 

7 

£ 8.135 

3 

4,000 

*5 

3 i.a 65 

23 

*7,065 

57 

70,465 

Advances Irom £501 to £1,000 . j * 

» 16,915 

22 

16,305 

109 

77,245 

52 

38,935 

207 

149,^00 

Advances from £251 to £500. . | _ 

4 f ^ 

£ 12,750 

iS 

6,995 

2 X 6 

80,585 

64 

25,335 

329 

125,665 

Advances from £101 to £250. . J 

£ 2,687 

16 

3,325 

317 

57,695 

32 

6,I2p 

379 

69,827 

Advances of £100 and more . • j 

8 

£ 715 

4 

330 

242 

19,275 

7 

530 

261 

20,850 


90 

£ 51,922 

63 

30,955 

921 

287.915 

180 

103,585 

1,254 

47,4377 


It is seen that advancefs in the four provinces varied very much in 
amount. In the Transvaal, which led as regards the number of applica¬ 
tions for advances and their total value, only 1.30 per cent, were above 
£1,300 in amount, while in Cape Province 6.6 per cent, reached this level. 
It was reached in the whole Union by 1.67 of the total number of advances. 
Small advances of £100 and less avers^ed for the whole Union 2.07 of the 
total number, and were made especially in the Transvaal where they formed 
26.27 cent, of the total number, as £%ainst 8.88 per cent, in Cape 
Colony, 6.35 per cent, in Natal and 3.88 per cent, in Orange Free State. 
In 1916 the average amount of an advance was £577 in Cape Colony, £491 
in Natal, £312 in the Transvaal and £ 575 in the Orange Free {State. For 
the whole Union it was £378. This last averse had been £584 in 1913, 
£323 in 19x4, £403 in X9X5 and £378 in X9X6. 


* 

* « 


a. I^OANS FOR IRRIGATION FROM 1910 TO 1017 — Official Year-Bool^ of the Union of 
South Africa^ 1917. Pretoria, 1918. 

The Union Irr^tion and Conservation of Waters Act of 27 May X912, 
of which the test is published in the Awmme intemational tie l^laUon 
agricole for X912, creates, wherever the landowners affected prove that a 
need exists, irrigation districts which have each of them an irr^iationoffice. 
Each office is a legal person, and has considerable rights for it can buy. 
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construct and maintain all the reseivoirs, canals and other works of irriga¬ 
tion and drainage which it thinks necessary to the proper irrigation of irrig¬ 
able areas within its district and to the drainage of the lands thereof; and 
it can buy, construct and maintain such worts held in common by two or 
more landowners ^?^ithin its district, and superintend and execute, or pass 
contracts for the supervision and execution of all enteiprise connected with 
the working, inspection or usufruct of th^se works and of all waters which 
it may conserve and deflect, with a view to the exercise of its powers (Clause 
89). This activity requires considerable resources: the cflBce of irrigation 
ha*; the right to levy rates on any determined extent cf land in its district 
which contains an irrigable arfea (Clause 90). In order to construct works 
of irrigation it can moreover obtain a grant from the government, as can 
individual landowners (Clause 117). 

The following table shows the amounts of the loans thus made up 
to I April 1917. The figures for I9i2-r9i3 refer to the period from 
I January 1912 to 31 March 1913; those for the other years to the twelve 
months beginning on i April of each year. 


Province 

Applications 
outstanding 
at beginning 
ci year 

Applications 
received 
dniing year 

Applications 
granted 
daring year 

Applications 
refused 
or cancelled 
duxing year 

Applications 
outstandmg 
at end of year 

Nom- 

Amount 

Nnm* 

Anurant 

Nmn- 

Amonnt 

Num'* 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 


ber 

£ 

ber 

fi 

bet 

* 

ber 

• 

S 

ber 

fi 

19x9-13 

Union. 

37 

20«0Z6 

177 

359»576 

49 

251,990 

64 

46,517 

9 * 

81,085 

1913-14 

Union. 

91 

81,085 

201 

420,000 

104 

381,894 

65 

39,078 

123 

8q,Ti3 

1914-15 











Union. 

123 

80,113 

130 

i 79 »€i 4 

47 

109,710 

204 

147,817 

2 

2,200 

1915-16 

Cape Pxovince .... 

1 

1.000 

22 

<9455 

9 

57,600 

8 

9455 

6 

3.700 

Natal. 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


TXaasvaal. 

I 

1,200 

4 



2400 

X; 

800 

X 

750 

Orange Free State . . 

— 

— 

S 



— 

3 

737 

2 

750 

Union. 

2 

2,200 

31 

73,692 

12 

60,000 

12 

10^692 

9 

5,200 

• 1916-17 

Cape Province .... 

6 

31,700 

97 

329^580 

6z 

» 

X67490 

20 

14,755 

22 

151,235 

NataL. 

— 

— 



— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Transvaal ...... 

1 

750 

33 

x*iS 7 S 

10 

8,245 

8 

3.595 

16 

74«5 

Orange Fiee State . • 

2 

750 

22 

5.858 

5 

1.540 

10 

3,488 

9 

1,580 


Union 


47 i6o,ioo 
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The twenty-seven applications outstanding at the beginning of the 
first year followed on the execution of an Act of 1906 affecting only Cape 
Province. Forty-one loans, of the total value of £17,645, had been granted 
there in 1910, and thirty-three of the total value of £105,665 in 1911. It 
is seen that the war caused applications to come in much more slowly, but 
in 1916-17, when they were for a total sum equal to that they covered in 
1912-13, there was a considerable recoverey. Readers will not fail to no¬ 
tice how severely apj^dications for loans are scrutinized, 383 of them having 
been refused or cancelled as against 288 granted in the whole period consi¬ 
dered. This is certainly a result of the fact that 204 out of 251 applica¬ 
tions were rejected at the beginning of the war. In 1916-17, however, 
the number rejected was still exactly half that granted, which is a proof 
of the carefulness of the management. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

AGRICULTURAI, WAGES AND THE INCREASE 
IN THE COST OE DIVING. 


SOXTBCES: 

BSTAPf sTiCA. AGsfcoLA 1913-14. Diteccl6n Genexal dc Bstadistica y Bci>aoinla Rural. Minis- 
terio de Agricultuia de ia ReptSiblica Axgentina {AgrUvltwal Statisiics 19Z3-Z4. Gettcral 
Direction of Statistics and Rural Economy. Ministry of Agriculture of the ArgeOtim Repu¬ 
blic). Buenos Ayres, 1913. 

BsTADisTiCA. AGxtfcoLA Bitcccidu General de Ebtadistica y Bconoxaia Rural. Minis- 

terio de Agricultuia de la Repdhlica Argentina (idem ioi^<i 5 ). Buenos Ayres, 19Z6. 

BsTABtsTiev Agkxcola 1915-16. Bireccidn General de Bstadistica y Bconomia Rural. Minis, 
terio de Agricultura de la Repdblica Argentina (idem 1915-16). Buenos Ayres, 1917. 

Revista de Ciencias Boon6biicas (Review of Economic Science). Buenos Ayres, 1915-16-17. 


The increase in the cost of living, due to multiple and varied effects 
the war, has caused ijall countries an increase in the cost of labour 
which, if it be not proportionate to the rise in prices, has a deleterious ef¬ 
fect on work of all kinds, including agricultural work. This relation and 
this proportion, connecting the after-war prices of goods and- supplies oi 
primary necessity with the cost of labour, were not found in the Argentine 
until 1915. We will see that although the cost of living increased markedly 
in this country, without reaching the level attainedin the belligerent coun¬ 
tries and in the neutral countries which suffered, most from alterations of 
the market due to circumstances of the war, yet wages, and especially 
agricultural wages, remained stationary or diminished. 

This abnormal condition deserves very special study, for to investi¬ 
gate its antecedents and its causes is, substantially, to examine one of the 
most important aspects of the present economic situation of Argentina as 
regards agriculture. * 
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§ 1. Movement oe AOKicuLTijRAi, wages. 


We will first examine the movement of agricultural wages, taking 
available data as our basis. 

The three following tables show this movement in the farming years 
191Z-1913, 1913-1914, 1914-1915, taking into account the general average 
wages and the maximum and minimum wages, paid in those years for agri¬ 
cultural work of all kinds. The data refer only to the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Santa B 4 , Coydoba, Entre Efos and Pampas, but are none the less 
representative o( the actual situation with regard to wages of the whole 
country, since these provinces are, as is known, the richest and the most 
productive in the Argentine. 


Tabi;B I. — Averaffe Waees in the A^ricvUtiral Year 1912-1913. 


Pnmaces 

gS* I^abourers employed to , 
g ^ prepare the land for . 
^ ^ sowing grain 
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§ 
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l| 
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by the 
day 

§1 

Is 

ll 

!"• 

by the 
day 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

by the 
day 

1 emidi 

harvesi 

day 

abonrei 

^ed 01 

maize 

t,paid 

sack 

:s 
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by the 

xoo 

kg. 

§1 

l§ 

ft 

by the 
day 

Poodsv 

rini 

at tin 

sow¬ 

ing 

ipplied 

ily 

le of 

har¬ 

vest 


pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 


pesos 

pesos 



m/a 

m/a 

m/n 

m/a 

m/n 

m/n 

a/n 

m/n 

m/n 

Buenos Ayres : 











Oeneral wages,. 

4*-50 

6 

4.20 

7*20 

3 

0.39 

0.95 

4 

0-77 

0.95 

IMiasmiim » . . . . ^ 

Bo 

10 

6.40 

II 

4*50 

0.81 

1,27 

6.75 

1.50 

1-54 

Mzxiimuni » . . . . 

41.20 

3.60 

2.50 

4.20 

2 

0.21 

0.56 

2.50 

0.44 

0,74 

Santa F6: 











General wa^cs. . . . 

43-33 

6 

4.66 

6 

3-50 

0.48 

0.05 


0.83 

1.07 

Masdmum » • . . . 1 

73-33 

10,66 

9 

10 06 

4.16 

0.73 

1,40 

8.66 

1.33 

1.87, 

iMlnlmuin «. 

31.66 

3.66 

2.83 

3-66 

3-58 

0.26 

0.70 

3 

0 46 

0.63 

Cdidoba : 











General wages. . 

50 

6.3 i 

4-33 

7 

4 

0,50 

T 

4 . 6 f> 

0.93 

I 

IifozimtLni ». 

83.33 

* 1,33 

9.83 

*3 33 

4.50 

0-73 

1.50 

10 

mEi 

1.30 

Minitniiin 9. 

37-33 

3-50 

3.75 

4.40 

2 

0.57 

0.60 

3 -a 5 

0 

*0 

6 

0.50 

Entre JSios 











General wages, . . . 

35 

5 

3.66 

7-33 

— 

0.35 

0.70 

3.66 

0.60 

1.83 

^Jjaximtun » . . 

50 

7.17 

4.66 

9.33 

— 

0.47 

0.80 

5.50 

r.o6 

1,20 


2'4.66 

3.83 

2.83 

4-83 

— 

0.22 

— 

2.83 

0.40 

0.50 

Centred Pampas : 











General wages. 

50 

8 

5 

8 

*— 


— 

5 

0.80 

1,20 

Ma’ri'm^iTTi 9. 

90 

II 

10 

10 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

1.50 

IManimitm ». 

30 

4 

4 

4.50 




3.50 

0.50 

0,70 


(z) KTatiozial money. 
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Tabdb II. — Average Wages in the Agricultural Year 1913-1914. 
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1 

1 
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labourers em- 
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DaUy 
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• 

III 

3 ““ 

by the 

0 . : 

by the 

5“ 

the 

1 

1 

1 

by the 

1 har 

1 . 

1 

vest by 

the 

100 

S' General 
^ ployed 

tins 

~ " 1 

sow- 

e of 

1 

har- 



day 

day 

day 

day 

sack 

kg. 

day 

ing 

test 


pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

Buenos Ayres: 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

Gencxal wage^. 

4^.25 

5.55 

4.25 

7 

2.50 

'0.35 

o.go 

3-75 

0,72 

0.95 

Maximtun » ..... 

57-50 

8.25 

6 

9.25 

4 

0.60 

1.24 

5.25 

X.I7 

! 1.55 

Hinuuum » . 

Santa Fi : 

a &.75 

3 

2.50 

3.62 

0.92 

0.21 

0.57 

2.37 

0.50 

0.55 

General wagcb. 

4S.33 

5 

4.17 

6 

2.50 

0.43 

0.85 

4 

0.73 

I 

Msudmum ». 

68.33 

8.66 

6 

10 

5 

0.62 


7.33 

1.36 

1.50 

MinittiTitYi M 

Cdrdoba: 

31.66 

3.50 

3 

3-33 

2 

0.27 

0.75 

2.66 

0.50 

• e.63 

General wages. 

4833 

5.83 

4.67 

6.83 

1 2.50 

0.48 

I 

4.33 

0.67 

0.93 

Maximum ». 

68.33 

9.67 

7 

11.33 

— 

0.70 

1.52 

7.33 

X .26 

X.70 

MiniTmitn ». 

Enire Rios : 

33-33 

4 

i 2.70 

3.83 

0 

00 

i-i 

0.35 

0.90 

2,63 

0.50 

0.60 

General -wages.. 

31.67 

5 

3.33 

6 

2.25 

0,30 

0.60 

3-17 

0,63 

0.87 

Maximum ». 

48.33 

7 

4.33 

7-33 

2.50 

0.43 

p 

4-33 

X 

1.30 

Minimum ». 

Central Pampas: 

21.67 

2.83 

2.50 

3-83 

1.50 

0.23 

0.50 

2.50 

0.50 

0.53 

General wages. 

45 

6 

4 

6 

2.50 

0.30 

X 

a 

0.80 

I.XO 

Maximum » ,. 

60 

S 

8 

xo 

— 

0.50 

i.xo 

b 

X.50 

2 

Minimum » . 

30 

3.50 

3.50 

4-50 

— 

0.20 

0.80 

3 

0.50 

0.50 


In order better to show the tendency we have noted in the movement 
of wages we give on page 841; a summarized table of wages which also 
comprises data referring to the >ears 1910-1911 and 1911-1912. 

An examination of the data for the five years covered by the sum¬ 
marized i:able affords proof of the diminution of all agricultural wages 
taken together in the first years of the European war. 'V^Tiile these wages 
showed a tendency to increase in the years 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13 
and in the five provinces to which the data refer, they suddenly in the 
course of the farming year 1913-1914 lost the increase, either falling or 
remaining stationary in 1914-15. This occurred, although to a varying 
extent, in the case of labourAs employed to prepare the land for the sow¬ 
ing of grain and employed by the month, as in that of mechanics and men 
employed on the harvest or hired for threshing who are generally paid by 
the day. The same tendency is evident with regard to additions to wages 
in the form of food paid to labourers at seedtime and harvest. 
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Tabi^e hi. — Average Wagez for the Agricultural Yew 1914-1915. 
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pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 


m/n 

m/n 

xn/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

jo/n 

Buenos Ayres : 

General wages.. 

3875 

5.55 

325 

6.50 

2.25 

0.35 

I 

3.25 

0.72 

0.97 

Maximtun » . 

5875 

875 

525 

9 

3 

060 

Z32 

5-25 

147 

1-47 

Minunum ». 

*375 

3.12 

2 12 

3-87 

1.50 

0.22 

0.57 

2.12 

0.50 

0.52 

Santa Fi ; 

General wage^. 

41.67 

4-33 

367 

5*33 

3 

040 

I.17 

3-50 

0.80 

I 

Maximnm » . 

6667 

7.66 

5 33 

a 

4 

060 

157 

367 

1.23 

1.60 

MtniiTiTi-m j,.^ ^ 

2667 

317 

2.33 

3-33 

*83 

030 

0.80 

2.17 

0 50 

0.57 

C6rdoha ; 

General wages. 

50 

7 

5 

8 

2 

050 

1.10 

4-50 

0.75 

X 

Maximnni » . 

80 

9 

7-75 

10 50 

225 

077 

1.47 

7.50 

1.40 

1-45 

Minimiitti » , >. 

25 

350 

3 

4 

— 

0.33 

0.75 

2.05 

0.50 

0.65 

Entre Bios : 

General wages. 

25 

5 

2.67 

5-33 

2 

0.25 

0.65 

2.67 

0.67 

0.83 

MflyimiiTn « . 

50.67 

5*33 

3*50 

6.17 

2.50 

0.38 

X 

3-50 

1.03 

150 

MitilTnuin a , . . ^ ^ . 

20.33 

267 

1.93 

3 

1.46 

01-5 

0.50 

1-93 

050 

0*53 

Central Pampas;^ 

General wages.. 

45 

650 

5 

7 

3 

0.30 

X 

4 

0.80 

X 

Mfl-ginmiin n .^ 

75 

10 

6 

10 

— 

060 

1.80 

6 

150 

1.70 

Minimum ». 

30 

5 

2 

5 

•— 

0.20 

0.85 

2 

0.50 

6.70 


We should notice that this tendency, is not equally noticeable in all 
the provinces and in all fomis of wages. In the province of Buenos Ayres 
the decrease is general for all wages, however they are paid, but in thie other 
provinces daily wages are stationary rather than on the down grade. Even 
if in the province of Cordoba daily wages slightly diminished in 1914-15, 
as compared with 1912-13, the> showed a slight tendency to increase in 
the following year. 

These varied manifestations, evidently due to the special economic 
and agricultural conditions of each province, influenced ether factors 
which contribute to the determination of wages, such as the diflerent dis¬ 
tribution in each province of the labour available for fieldwork, the difie 
rent relations between interprovincial immigration and emigration, and the 
different industrial development of eat h province. In spite of them and 
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Tabia IV. — Summarized Table showing the Movement of Wages 
from 1910-11 to 1914-15. 
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OD the whole the phenomenon of a tendency in wages to diminish subsists 
and is worthy of notice. 

§ 2. The cos^d of eiving . 

With reference to the rise in the cost of living in the Aigenline in 1 ecent 
years we have no precise data showing the movement in the price of all 
articles of primary necessity. Bnt the fact that the cost oJt living has ri¬ 
sen is affirmed by authorized publications in which the origin and tho inci¬ 
dence or the rise are studied, and expedients for checking the general rise 
of prices which have already increased are suggested. The -/Argentine is 
said to be going through a new crisis, for which there are a number of 
causes, in particular the higher prices of articles of primary necessity and 
the unemployment of a large number of workmen. 

It has been remarked that imported articles have during the war in¬ 
creased in price by about 50 per cent., and some other articles such as 
bread and meat, by 10 per cent. The lessened value of Argentine money 
as compared with the money of other coimtries, and the abundance of cash 
— one of the well known and first causes of a rise in prices — are equally 
notable. 

If we remember also the increased freights for sea transport and the 
increased export of heme produce which lessens the supplies within the 
country, the fact that living has become dearer netds no further proof. 

We reproduce data as to the production, the exportation and the 
quantities available for consumption of wheat and maize, deducting the 
quantities needed for sowing in 1912-13, 1913-14 and 1*915 ; and data as 
to the price of these foodstuffs and the price of frozen meat, well known 
to be one of the chief sources of Argentine wealth. 

The data show that the quantity of wheat available lor home con¬ 
sumption in the Argentine diminished in the three years dndcr review, 
and this fact evidently contributed to the rise in prices which, as our data 
show, was between 1914 and 1915 as much as 9 francs a quintal._ 

Tabi,e V.— Production, exportation, and quantities availahle for consumption 

__ of wheat and maize m 
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3 
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1913 

51,000,000 

a8,i2i,490 

22.878,510 

5,000,000 

17.878.510 

1914 

21,000,000 

9.803,250 

='1.194,750 

30,734,860 

5,000,000 

4,821,000 

6,194,750 

1915 

45,850,000 

a 5 .ii 5 ,i 40 

15 . 9 I 3 , 86 <t 

1913 

49,950,000 

48,069,510 

1,880,490 

1,246,000 

634.490 

1914 

66,840,000 

35,422,800 

31,417,200 

X, 261,000 

30,156,200 

1935 

S5j9I^,ooo 

43.305,940 

42,610,060 

1,3459000 

31,265,060 
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Pm s: 



Vears 

19*3 


igi4 

19x5 



francs 


francs 

francs 

Wheat .... 

(average annual price) 

18.25 


it).25 

27.41 

Haize. 

( > » . ) 

11.68 


10.97 

11.21 

Frozen beef . 


50 


50 

109.01 

Frozen mutton 


40 


40' 

93.43 


The production of maize nearly doubled betvveen 1912-13 and 1914-15 ; 
'and 41,000,000 quintals therefore remained available for home consump¬ 
tion. Nevertheless the price of maize rose slightly between 1914 and 
1915, as it ought not to have done in view of the increased production 
and the quantity reserved for home consumption. 

As regards frozen .beef and mutton, the quantities of them were more 
than doubled between 1914 and 1915. As we have already said, an¬ 
other factor contributing to the rise in prices was the increased cost of 
transporting foreign products and distributing them on Argentine markets. 
These costs rose constantly, as appears from the following index numbers 
which show their variations from the level at which they stood in 1910. 

t 


1910 

iqii 

191A 

1913 

1914 

T915 

1916 


100 

102.6 
108.3 
109.9 

110.8 

126.8 

160.6 


Taken together, these few data which we have been able to proenre 
prove an increase ro the cost of living in the Argentine. 


§ 3. Causes oe the eaw, in wages. 

How then has it been possible, in spite of the rise in price, for agri¬ 
cultural wages tu fall during the years to which these notes refer ? It is 
evident that the fact is connected with the positions of those other factors, 
contributive to the determination ot wages, to which we referred in speak¬ 
ing of the varying intensity of the phenomenon in the several provinces. 
We should notice in the first place the general fact that in agricultural 
countries an increase in the price of labour does not alwa3rs correspond 
to an increase in the cost of living, as it does in countries in whicb the great 
iron, textile and other industries are much developed. 

The South American countries, while they offer a vast field to the de- 
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velopment of industries of every kind and while in recent years they have 
made great strides towards the formation of important national industries, 
are still, as is known, iar from having attained to true industrial 
organization. 

In Argentina, in particular, the creation of great industries is too re¬ 
cent and their development has met with too many obstacles, not least 
among which is the insufficient density of populatiop, to allow them to 
exercise a preponderant influence in the-sphere of economics. 

OChis general consideration might partly explain an anomaly of the 
phenomenon, the fact namelj that while the price of provisions and other 
articles of consumption has increased in the Argentine, wages, including 
agricultuAl wages in which we are particularl:^ interested, have decreased 
or remained stationarjr. 

Beyond this general cause there is a specific cause for the aforesaid 
phenomenon, namely the great disproportion which exists between the per¬ 
manent rural population and the quantity of labour tempoiarily required 
for certain works of agriculture. This disproportion has long since brought 
about a very defective distribution of labour in the Argentine. There 
are frequent and entirely spontaneous removals from one district to an¬ 
other, to supply temporary needs, of great masses of labourers who are 
influenced by the delusive hope of obtaining slightly increased w age s. This 
unregulated migration within the country, and tlie instability of the 
population subject to it, cause an afflux to certain points of a supply of 
labour laigely in excess of the needs of proauction. 

The superfluity of labour is caused above all by currents of immigra¬ 
tion into the Argentine, as appears from the data we reproduce which 
show the immigration and emigration of the working-class population 
in the last ten >ears. 


TA.BEE VII. — Immigratiwi aitd Emigration from 1907 to 1916. 


Yeais 

ImnUgraats 

Emigrants 

niffierencet 

1907. 

257*924 

138,063 

+ 119,861 

1908. 

303,112 

127,032 

4- 176,080 

1909. 

278,148 

137,508 

+ 140,640 

1910. 

345,275 

136,405 

4- 208,870 

1911. 

281,622 

172,041 

4- 100,581 

1912. 

379,117 


+ 295,121 

1913. 

364,27* 

191,643 

+ 172,628 

1914. 

**5,3** 

178,684 

— ^3,363 

1915. 

45,290 

111,459 

— 66,169 

1916. 

32,990 

.73,348 

—. 40,358 


• As appears from these data, immigration was until 1913 much in 
excess of emigration. This was due principally to the fact that wages in 
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the Argentine were nominally much higher than in Bmopean countries: 
hence there were strong rnigratory currents towards the Argentine which 
^ aimed at attaining to higher wages. The resultant plenty of labour was 
to the advantage of agricultural development when cultivation on a large 
scale, for which selected labour was not needed, was undertaken. How¬ 
ever even in the period of her best harvests Argentina needed a far less 
supply of temporary agricultural labour than that which immigration 
afEorded her, for, as is known, the cultivated land in this country has al¬ 
ways covered a small proportion of her area. Only a further extension 
of cultivation could have remedied the inconveninces which followed on 
the aforesaid disproportion and thus solved one of the country's greatest 
economic problems. In Table VIII we give data as to the area cultivated 
during the last decade. 


Table VIII. — Area sown during the decade 1907-1916. 


Agricultural years 

Area sown 

Htetares 

Percentage 
of area pxoducti'ye 

I9o6-‘I907 . 

9.880,594 

4-50 

1907-1908. 

10,836,975 

4.70 

X908-1909 . 

xi,2X4j6oo 

5-14 

1909-1910. 

10,871,650 

4*90 

X9X0-1911 . 

ii, 773 .<> 2 o 

5.40 

19x1-19x2. 

18,980,000 

590 

X912-1913. 

13,488,880 • 

6.20 

*1913-1914 • • •*. 

13.754.190 

6.30 

1914-1915*. 

*3.348.000 

6.13 

1915-19x6. 

13,318,850 

6.12 


The data in Table VCU prove that from 1906-7 to 1915-6 the culti¬ 
vated area in the Argentine really increased, but this increase certainly 
was not proportionate to that of immigration and to the available supply 
of agricultiiral labour wiiich therefore continued to be in excess of the 
needs of agriculture. 

In the fbty: last of the years to which the data refer immigration di¬ 
minished noticeably, and,on the other hand, the emigratory movement 
developed; but the great excess of labour was thus absorbed only to a 
very small extent, particularly in view of the fact that the slight increase 
in the sown area which chaiacteiized the previous years was. not main¬ 
tained. A part of the surplus of labour was absorbed by other industries 
for unspecified tasks; but in view of the trifling importance of these in- 
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dustries in the Argentine and the difficulties, alrea dy mentioned, in the ^ ay 
of their development, such absorption could only he temporary and could 
not eliminate the gieat inconveniences which were the result of a plethora 
of labour. 

There was a large residue ot unoccupied labourers who could not be 
employed, and hence there were demonstrations on the part of the dis¬ 
contented and frequent strikes which made the geneial laboui crisis yet 
more acute. 

To sum up : it may be said that in spite of the lessened immigration 
and increased emigration of recent years, there has continued to be in the 
Argentine a supply of agricultural labour much in excess of the demand 
for it, whether this fact be due to the previous excessive disproportion 
between supply and demand, or to the insufficient increase of the 
cultivated area. 



MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORMATION REI,ATING TO AGRICUI^TURAI, 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 


THE "POMMERSCHE I,ANDGESEI<i;SCHAET’* OF STETTIN IN 1916. •-‘Archtv fur 
timere Kolowsaiton, Vbl IX, Part 12 Berlin, September 1917. 

This society- affords a particularly interesting example ot the degree of 
vitality which a land settlement society can reach and maintain, for 1916 
was ordy the sixth year of its existence. It? activity develop d therefore half 
in time ot peace and half in lime of war. Some diflBculties were encoun¬ 
tered, as the reporter for the last year for which we have data notes. The 
difficulties are something hke those to which we alluded in speaking of so-" 
cieties of the same kind but of earlier foundation. The society has had to 
continue to extend its sphere of activity with an increasingly cui tailed staff, 
and to watch over the liquidation of business in the best interests of all 
concerned. 

It should be noticed in the first place that this society, in accordance 
with its custom, has made a point of concluding current transactions. In 
their case it effects a cession as soon as a transaction reaches its teim. It 
has thus ceded the R&ntengi^r of the Renfenbank to this bank, namely 
I^iibtow in the district of Lauenburg, ISierdin in that of Auldam, Temnick 
in that of Saatzig and Griinberg in that of Dramburg. These cessions 
would in normal times have taken place in relation to a larger number 
of fciansactions, but the owners of some RenUngiUer were in the army and 
unable to giant powers of attorney, and their business was therefore not 
undertaken by the Renfenbank as was that of others. This bank also ac¬ 
cepted the cession of the gi eater part of the RenfengiUet of Neuenkirchen 
in the district of Greifswald, and also that of some other properties of this 
kind belonging to the administration oi the Marienwalde, and Oi two others 
which had not yet been sold at Annaberg. 

The Rentenguter oi Boeck-Laak in the district of Randow and of Kus- 
sow and IVIatienwald in that of !Neustef tin have not yet reached the stage 
of being definitely transformed and are still considered to be subject to the 
ntles for land settlement. In order that a property may pass out of this 
stage into that of being ready to be ceded or sold difficulties have to be sur¬ 
mounted which are due to the fact that it is not now possible to endows these 
lands with the buildings they need before their value can truly be realized. 
When this stage in the preparation of properties intended for settlement 
is reached it is necessaty to pause and await favourable events. The fol¬ 
lowing definite sales w“ere made in 1916: x/^Rmfengutcrhsmng a total area 
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of 411.08 hectares, and, for cash, the Restgut of Tcmnick having an area 

of 357-33 - 

The other properties which the Landgsellschaft owns, inclnding the 
PacJdgui of Siemersdorf. form a group of six estates having an aiea of 
6,097.74 hectares and still administered in 1916 as laige faims. This is 
the type of farming which societies of this kind recognize to be the mosc 
economical in practice in the period in which the land is gradually bt mg 
brought to that more productive state which will allow of its cession to set¬ 
tlers, to be held by the various forms of ownersliip and usutiuct. Of the 
lands which the society has Sv=^t apart for settlement there icmaim d an un¬ 
sold area of 677.19 hectares : at the end of the sixth year of its (‘xistcncc the 
society therefore had 6,774.93 hectares of land at its disposal. 

In 1916 oSers of property come with extraordinary slowness. No 
new purchases were made. In connncction with the purchase of the 
estate of Hermannshagen in the districts of Franzburg definite agreements 
were made with the Treasury. It was decided that this estate should be 
effectively taken over on St. John's Day, 1918. 

It was anticipated that during 1917 the progress of land settlement 
would be impeded, especially by the almost totally stagnant condition of 
the building trade, by the very high prices of material and by the iiicn as- 
ing rate of wages. The society did not conceal its fear that the cost of buil d- 
ing would be maintained at its prohibitive level if it did not siupass it. 
But the society seems to have refused to allow the situation to be mas¬ 
tered by these unpropilioiis circumstances. It considered it well to lake 
immediately the easiest active course, that is to accept the n< ctssity of 
simplifying work and building more slightly. The vduation of the pio- 
perlies had been very high owing to the various increases in cost noted in 
the report of the Lmidgesdhcftaft, so much so that land settUment was thus 
rendered much more difficult. The course proposed would naturally lower 
valuations, and the reporter hopes that after the war they will soon again 
become normal. 

The economic results of the financial year wre arc considering were*, in 
spite of all, generally satisfactory. On most estates tk ic Vas an av< t age 
grain harvest, ou some one that was above the average. Tht‘ yield of for¬ 
age was good. Vegetables however, and especially potatoes, w<re with 
few exceptions below t^ average. The same is true of the propertiCvS ma¬ 
naged by the society for th« y had very bad potato crops. In spite of all, 
the society could sufficiently meet the demands of communal unions to 
deliver to them what they wanted. 

Some properties of tk society suffered from the lack of draught hor¬ 
ses and labour, and in these circumstances it was necessaiy to take thought 
in order that work might be accomplished by the end of the year, given 
good weather and a favourable autumn. It was necessary therefore to 
have recourse to motor-tractors in order to do ploughing. 

On the properties of Kaumitz in Rummelsburg d’strict, Schurow- 
Czierwienz in Stolp districi and Drawohn in Bublitz district, the society 
effected important improV i ments in spite of the war, thanks to the con- 
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version of marshy 1 : iids to meado'ws by irrigation and drainage. It was 
able to employ the labour of prisoners of war. These improvements were 
as 'follows: 

On the estate of Kaumitz 33 hectares of uncultivated maishy lands 
were made cultivable, being turned into meadows and arable fields; 13 hec¬ 
tares of marshy meadow land were drained-with a view to transforming 
them into meadows of high yield; the irrigation was effected of 62 hectares 
of meadows on which vrorks of improvement were still in course when the 
repoit was made. Other 60 hectares of arable land were rendered dry 
by drainage works. 

On t^e estate of Schurow-Czierwinz 138 hectares of marshy lan<i were 
improvea. On 50 hectares of marshy land preparatory woiks were teimi- 
nated, and the value was developed of 62 hectares of meadowland which 
were in an unsalisfactoiy state. , 

On the estate of Drawehii 22 hectares of marshy land were improved^ 
and on 17 hectan^s of marshy lands 3,000 metres of drainage canals were 
constructed. 

During the yc ar covered by the report this society also realized pro¬ 
gress in the matter of land settlement for the benefit of persons who have 
suffered by the war. The demand has here been considerable ; but, more or 
less everywhere, available resources were not proportionate to the desires 
of those intervsted. The latter were men of country origin who almost 
all of them wshed to obtain land to cultivate, but since they also wished to 
have an indcpendtnt position in the future they could obtain their land 
only by way of purchase. The indemnities due to them for their sufferings 
by the war did not however allow them to acquire sufl&ciently large farms, 
valuations having liseu. It was possible therefore to satisfy the demand 
of only seven of tKm. The society's method of encouraging this move¬ 
ment is to c ffoct in favoirr of these sufferers a cession of the landit intends 
for settlement. Tht society's management is always ready to help new 
settlers as far as possible. 

For the purchase of small properties the LmdeeseU^chafi of Stettin 
has treated with llu magistrates of the small towns of Zano’w, Falfcenburg 
and Pollnow and with a large landowner of the Naugard district. All ne¬ 
gotiations in this connection have met with good results, all the better 
because the condition and position of the holdings in question makes them 
very suitable for setth ment b3r injured men, and their price is sufiBlciently 
low. As regards how..vcr taking over the property in the Naugard district, 
this schtnie has had I0 be abandoned;owing to the fact that certain build¬ 
ing was required for which the available contractor asked too high a price. 

As to complaints of the undue lengthiness of the procedure for obtain¬ 
ing the capital necessary to the business of land settlement, the society 
hoped at the end of 1916 that this state of affairs would soon be changed. 

During the :^ear covered by the report only one new application was 
received for the consolidation of a small property. During this year the 
process of consolidation was applied to 14 peasant holdings having a total 
area of 448.9369 hectares. From the time the society^st undertook busi- 
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ness of this kind until the end of 1916 it consolidated 191 properties hav¬ 
ing a total area of 12,955.8779 hectares. Properties of the various catego¬ 
ries were included as follows : large farms —12 having an area of 6,911.7833 
hectares; peasant holdings — 179 having an area of 6,044.0996 hectares. 
For this transaction as it afEected the large farms State securities of the 
value of 2,450,250.04. marks were employed ; for the 179 peasant holdings 
securities for 2,698,618.93 marks. The charges borne were reduced by 
6.8 per cent, for the large and by 5.15 per cent, for the peasant holdings. 
This is equivalent to a saving of 16.2 per cent, in the first and 16.87 
cent, in the second case. It should also be noticed that the losses incurred 
by the owners by the sale of letters of pledge and provincial debt securi 
ties have been left out of account. The society was able to make this 
position more bearable by granting loans at 4 per cent, to owners who had 
not been able to sell their letters of pledge. 

The indebtedness bears on seven properties having an area of 4,562 
hectares. Very few owners who consolidated the position of their proper¬ 
ties were in arrears as regarded the annual payments they had engaged to 
make. It was hecessary to have recourse to the customary procedure 
only in tv^o cases. 

The guarantee funds of the savings and loans banks managed by the 
society amounted to 78,589.51 marks, and the society’s own funds of the 
same land to 122,221.51 marks. 

The financial results of 1916 were satisfactory. Most of the large farms 
3delded a profit and so did one Rentengui of the society. The society's 
securities which are in the market maintained the liquidity of its pro¬ 
perty. Generally speaking, settlers fulfilled their engagements ppnctudly. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND TRETx\ND 

THE FIXING OF AGMCXJETURAIr WAGES IN ENGEANI) ANB WAEES — The 
Labour Gazette, Vol. XXVC, No. 9, I#ondon, September 1518, 

Cash Wages. — The Agricultural Wages Board for England and 
Wales has issued further notices (i) which fix minimum rates of wages for 
certain counties. These rates are as shown on the appended table. 

Hours of Labour. — The weekly wages specified are payable for a wedc 
of six working days, generally containing 54 working hours in summer and 
48 in winter. In Staffordshire however the workir^ week has 57 hours 
^ the year round; in Shropshire 57 hours in summer and 54 in winter; 
in Nottinghamshire 60 in summer and 54 in winter; and in Glamorgan and 
Mom^uth 57 in summer and 49 %in winter. The number of hours in tlhe 
working week of the classes of labourers specified is generally determined 
by local custom; but in Derbyshire they may not work regularly for more 

(i) See our issues for May 1918, p. 436; June 1918, p. 526; and August 1918, p. 6998 
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tlian 63 hours iu summer aud 65 in winter, or in Denbigh and Flint for 
more than 61 hours in summer and 58 in winter. 

Benefits in lieu of Cash Wages. — An order of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, dated 6 September, defines benefits which may be taken to consti¬ 
tute part payment of the minimum wages fixed by the Board. They are 
the following: 

1) Milk, including skimmed or separated milk: its value is to be 
reckoned as equivalent to the current wholesale price paid for it to 
producers. 

2) Potatoes: their value is to be reckoned as equivalent to the cur¬ 
rent wholesale price paid to producers when the main potato crop was 
Hfted. 

3) Lodging except such lodging as the District Wages Committee 
pronounces to be so defective that it is unhealthy; its weekly value shall 
be fixed by this committee. 

4) Board, that is any meals given to the labourers; its weekly value, 
which shall exclude that of any intoxicating drink provided, shall be deter¬ 
mined by the District Wages Committee. 

5) A cottage and any garden hitherto given or let with it, unless the 
Medical Officer of Health has repoited that such cottage is so dangerous or 
so unhealthy that it is unfit for human habitation. The value of a cottage 
so granted shall be taken to be 3s. a week, less any rent or rates which may 
be paid by the occupier and which must in no case amount to more than 35. 
a week. If however the value customarily attached to a cottage in any di¬ 
strict be less than 3 s. a week, or if the cottage granted be defective from the 
point of view of sanitation, the District Wages Committee may fix its value 
at less than 3 s. a week. 
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Distikt 


^ry Labourers: 


Age 

Mi- 

Wages 

for overtime 

Bates 

of labou¬ 

nimu 

per liour 

to be 

rers 

week 

on on 

effective 

oUected 

wage 

days Sundays 

from 


Yoiksiliire. . . . 
hamshirc. 

lyincolusihuc, . . 
StafCord^re . . 


Shrup^irc. 

Ke»i. 

Sas 3 cx 

. 

Hampshire. 

Dorset . « . • .. 

Cornwail. 

Devon. 

Brecon and Hadnor. 

Northumberland and Duiham. 

HerefordSiirc. 

Middlesex. 

Heriford^re 

Glamorgan and iMuinnonthbhire. • . 

Punbroke. Carmarthen and Cardigan 
Denbigh and Flint. 


18 

3 . 5 '’. 



18 


go. 

10 

\2I 

34 '. 

gVzd. 

IJ %ii. 

‘l 8 to 2 I 

30s. 


100 , 


35 ’ 


lilt. 

20l02I 

34 ''. 

9 '. 

loy^d. 

X$L(i2«^' 

32 s 

sy^iL 

lOJ. 

i2I 

33 ‘- 


XO(f. 

jl 8 to 2 I 

3IS 

9d, 1 

gd. 

liS 


iuL 

iitt. 

iai 

32^* 

go. 

III/. 

(i8to2 

30s. 

8%<?. 

lOi?, 

^21 

33 '. 

9 . 

IhL 

xSt()2X 

31 s. 

8%.(. 

lod. 

x8 

31^. 

«%- 

lod. 

x8 


8%. 

rod. 

x8 

31 

Oil. 

lod. 

x8 


lod. 

18 


'2‘ 

lod. 

!i9 


1,0./. 

Is. 

; 181-19 33s 

9 </. 

lid. 

I18 

l 34 ^- 

8% 1*. 

lOtf, 

i21 

9 -'- 

11(1, 

^18 It.21 

3 i'>. 

8%.?. 

lOt/, 


32^. 

oil 

lid. 

'i81<»2I 3I‘. 

Ytil. 

10/ 

\2I 

36 .6./' 

k'l- 

irV%d, 

.jX9b 

35 ^ 

9 -/. 1 

XI It. 


32 ’ 

8 ^ i/.| 

lOli, 


31 '' 


rod. 

(181021 SO*-, 


lod. 

■|t8 

I30S. 

V2i'-\ 

lod. 


) 2 September 


9 September 


Specitl LabourCt's: 


Derbyshire (Stodonen, horsemen, shepherds) • 18 
Hampshire (Carters, dairymen, Shepherds).’18 
Northumberland and Durham (Horsemen 1 19 

and cattlemen).. . . . .|x8i 

Denbigh and Flint (team-men, cattlemen, 
cowmen, shepherds and bailMfs) 18 

Wiltshire (Head carters, headcowmen, head 
shepherds) 18 

Norfolk (Shceplcndtts and bullock tenders). 18 


37'‘- 
38s. 
19 35 ''. 

35 ^. 

37 '? 

|35'». 


qcK I 9t/. , 

8%rf,j lurf. jaSeptemJjet 

lOi/. loiK IS., 

9 </. 1 itrf.j 

8%<(. 8^'* lOii/gSqttemfaet 

8% A 8%AI0A' 
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PORTUGAI,. 

POE. Tins CUIeXlVATION OF UNPEODUCTIVB COTVIMUNAI, I,ANUS. — Dm 10 do Go- 
vc^nOf No 20T, 16 September iqiJ. 

The govcrmnent of the Portuguese Republic published on the 14th of 
September a decree aimed at the encouragement of the cultivation of un¬ 
cultivated lands. It gives to administrative bodies owning uncultivated 
lands the power to proceed to an immediate division of these lands in order 
to cede them temporarily or on long leases to local farmers. It contains 
a provision for the contribution of the State to the costs neccssaiy to the 
cultivation of these properties. The preamble to the tuies established by 
the decree show that much dependence is placed on this measure as one 
fitted to bring about rapidly the scientific cultivation of these lands. They 
constitute altogether a cultivable area which is not negligible. 

We .will now resume the chief provisions of the decree ; 

Municipal and parochial councils are authorized immediately to 
divide, wholly or partially, the uncultivated lands in their ownership, 
if the majority of the local farmers ask for such division, and to cede them 
temporarily or on long leases in order that they may be cultivated. To 
farmers giving themselves up to cultivation of this kind in 1918-19 and 1919- 
20 the Secretariat of Agriculture will grant premiums in which the afore¬ 
said administrative bodies will participate. l%e crops to the growing of 
which the right to a premium attaches are exclusively cereal ajid legumi¬ 
nous. Ajpremium may not exceed 15 milreis per cultivated hectare, two 
thirds to go the farmers and one third to the administrative body. The 
amount of the premiums accruing to an administrative body will be em¬ 
ployed, by preference, on constructing and repaiiing the neighbouring loads 
giving access to the uncultivated lands. 

The Secretariat of Agriculture can also facilitate farmers’ purchases 
of seeds and manures by paying for thcvse up to half the cost price. 

The administrative bodies wishing to avail themselves of the power 
granted by this law should ev( ly year, at stated intervals, communicate 
their desire to the Direction of Agricultural Seivices of the Secretariat of 
Agriculture, stating appioximately the area it is desiied to cultivate and 
the number of farmers who wish to take advantage of the benefits ace^uing 
under the decree. The Diiectiou of Agricultural Services must then order 
an inspection of the lands in question by compett nt experts who will name 
the crops and manures appropriate to each piece of land, and who will 
instruct the farmers as to the course they should follow in order to obtain 
the best results. 

These same official experts must afterwards keep a register in which 
will be entered the characteristics and situation of Ihe land cultivated, the 
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naines of the cultivating fanners, the quality, quantity and value of the 
seeds and manures used, and the 3deld of crops, together with all other in¬ 
dispensable information, as the amount of the premiums gianted. A copy 
of this register will be sent to the Direction of Agiicultural Services. 

The area of the lots into which the uncultivated lands may be divided 
will be fixed in advance by the owning administrative bodits, in agreement 
with those interested and with the oflBicial experts responsible for cultiva¬ 
tion. If part of the uncultivated land be needed for pasturage, its bound¬ 
aries will be fixed by agreement between the aforesaid administrative 
bodies and ojEcial experts. 

The temporary assignment of pieces of land will be by lot in the case 
of a demand by several farmers. Such temporary assignment will be until 
1921, after the harvests of which year the farmers will have to surrender 
the lands ceded to them. 

Finally, the decree establishes that the harvests, after the necessary 
quantities have been deducted for sowing and the consumption of faimeis 
and their families, will be delivered at the municipal granaries, vhich will 
pay for them current prices, deducting the price of seeds and, manures 
supplied to the farmers by the State, It is further declared that in virtue 
bf these provisions farmers are forbidden to conclude any business regard¬ 
ing this produce except with the municipal granaries, not excepting business 
with regard to crops coming under no specially determined system. The 
Direction of Agrrcultural Tiade has the dirty of sending to the municipal 
granaries a Irst of the farmers to whom the Si ate has 5np;|^ie d seeds and ma¬ 
nures, as by the terms of the decree, and a statement of the amount to be 
recovered from each farmer. 

The administrative bodies who wish to divide uncultivated land into 
lots to be let to tenant farmers can, on application, obtain helf) from the 
Direction of the Physiographic Services of the Secretariat of Agriculture 
in order to procure topographical knowledge and to make the necessary 
division and survey. 

The importance of this decree of which we have given the chief piovi- 
sions is evident to all men. Indubitably it is a sign of progress towards 
an effective agrarian policj", aimed at utilizing land which has for one 
reason or another heeu excepted from cultivation. 

We should note that these provisions concern only the pioputy of 
administrative bodies or property of which the profits go to parishes, and 
that they empower these institutions only to cede such property tcmijora- 
rily or on long leases, the State intervening at the same time to contribute 
to initial costs of installation. 

The granting of premiums is certainly calculated to encourage farmers 
to take advantage of the decree. If it be widely applied the proposed 
goal of advancing general economic interests will infallibly be reached. 
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SPAIN. 

THB FOKMATION OF AGSlCOI,TIJRAi; (X>MMITTBES EEPKBSBtmNG COBN- . 
GROWBIS^. — Real orAen dispomendo que en el plaso de qmnce Mas se constituya un co~ 
miti agricola m coda wml de las provinaas o regtones en donde esti constituido m Sindicato 
de fdbricanles de lumnas (Royal order providmg tliat within fifteen days an agricultural 
committee be formed in each province or district in which a syndicate of fk^ur manufac¬ 
turers has been formed). Gaceta de Madnd, 5 October 1908. 

The difficulties due to the constant rise in the price of corn in Spain 
obliged the government to issue on 10 August 1918 a royal decree relating 
the production and sale of flour ana establishing a system for the purchase 
of wheat, maximum prices for oats, barley and rice, and conditions for the 
circulation of these cereals. In order to eliminate the action of middlemen 
speculating on the price of com, this decree provides for the organization 
of flour manufactures in provincial syndicates. The syndicates are exclu¬ 
sively responsible for buying all the com needed in the flour factories of 
their respective provinces, in accordance with the order of 10 August already 
dted, which further establishes that no despatch, or registration with a 
view to transportation, of corn shall take place, except to one of the afore¬ 
mentioned syndicates, without a special pcimit of the Geneial Commissa¬ 
riat of Provisioning (i). The decides are strictly forbidden to issue bulle¬ 
tins authorizing the exportation of com from their communes unless the 
address of the acquiring syndicate appear clearly in such bulletins. 

Under this system the interests of agriculturists'were not entirely nt- 
^ected, for purciases of com could not be effected except at the prices 
suitably fixed by the government, but the isolated grower was certainly 
in an inferior position to the almost monopolist purchasers, all but offidaly 
organized in the manner described. This inferiority would be felt not only 
in all relations dependent on contracts, but also when the government made 
dedsions with regard to the deteiminalion of prices. The fact that the 
complaints of farmeis in this matter were well founded was recognized, 
and on 4 October 1918 the Minfstry of Provisioning (2) published a royd 
order which provides that in all districts and provinces in which S3mdi- 
cates of flour manufactirrers exist there be formed special agricultural com¬ 
mittees which shall represent and protect the interests of corngrowing 
agriculturists. 

These agricultural committees will consist of from three to five per¬ 
sons nominated by the local agricultural assodations or s3mdicates, each 


(1) See owr issue for July 1918, page 596. 

(2) me ministerial department known as the Minisderio de Abasteciniientos was createdy . 
in Spain by a royal decree of 3 S^lexnber z gz 8 wbidi confers on it all tlie functions previously 
belonging to the General Commissariat of Provisioning of which we ^ke in the article already 
cited. * 
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of which will have a ntunber of votes proportionate to its naembcrship. 
In the provinces in which no agricultural association or syndicate is active, 
the committee or the members of the local agricultural committee will 
be delegated by the provincial council of agriculture aud stockfarming. 
This provision of the royal order we are examining should be specially no¬ 
ticed, for it constitutes an oflEicial recognition on the part of the public au¬ 
thority that the institutions formed by the spontaneous association of agri¬ 
culturists represent rural interests at least morally and in general. 

It will be the object of these agricultural committees: 

a) to ensure the execution of orders issued by the Ministry of Provi¬ 
sioning and the competent authorities, as regards both the purchase price 
of corn and the selling price of the flour made therefrom ; 

b) to make proposals to the provincial victualling juntas, at their 
request, touching the questions which may arise out of the system of pur¬ 
chasing com which we have described. 

The committees formed will nominate a central committee having 
seven members. Its president will be the uiidcr-sccretary of the Ministry 
of Provisioning, It will have the duty of advising this Ministry in all 
that concerns the encouragement to be given to comgrowing and the sys¬ 
tem of selling corn. 

It is seen that this official provision marks, in Spain*s victualling policy, 
a progress towards the goal of obtaining a collaboration of the classes in¬ 
terested and the government in order to solve the complicated protlcnas 
which have arisen out of the need to victual the country. 


URUGUAY. 


A MODEtr CONTRACT OF MfeXAYAOB FOR THE AGRICUI,TXJRAI, COI,ONlES OF 
URUGUAY .—Asooiacidn Ingmieros Agrdnomos, — Homcnajc a la mmoria del inge^ 
niero agronomo Juan A, Alvarez Vignoli, Moutevideo, 1918. 

We reproduce a model written contract of mUayago wMch has been 
introduced on the proposal of the engineer Jtiaii Angd Alvarez Vignoli 
and has been widely used in the chief farms of Uruguay. The first to adopt 
it was the colony of San Josd, which lies in the south-west of the depart¬ 
ment of Minas and has a total area of 3,000 hectares. As appears from 
our authority, cited above, it has been the custom in Uruguay that con¬ 
tracts of witayage should be oral only, and grave inconvenience has in 
consequence attended their execution. 

Engineer Alvarez Vignoli has the great merit of being the first to pro¬ 
claim the necessity of a written contract and luis moreover put his idea 
into practice, himself drawing u]^ a clear model contract of this Mud. 

This nmdd, which is in truth a perfect specimen of contracts of its 
■ Mnd and which refers to lots in a colonj, is as follows: 
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1) The owner cedes to the mHayer, fiom the date of the contract and 
for six years, a piece of land measuring 36 hectares, to be faimedas a m&- 
tam& on the following conditions : 

2) Three hectares are to form natural or artificial pasturage at the 
mitayer*s choice, 36 ^res are to form a kitchen-garden for his use, and the 
rest is to be employed for the cultivation of grain and other crops according 
to an agreement between the parties, the mStayer binding himself to work 
at suitable limes and in the best way possible on the whole area subject 
to cultivation. 

3) All seed will be furnished half hy the owner and half by the niS- 
tdyer. Wheat seed will be selected and set apart at threshing time, maize 
seed when the maize is husked. From the best cars only the central part 
must be sown. The owner reserves the right to have all or part of the seed 
deposited in the granaries of the farm. 

4) The fuMayey must have at his disposal, as owner or hirer, the fol¬ 
lowing stock in animals and machines : three pair of oxen, two single or 
double ploughs, one harrow, and the implements used for reaping and 
harvest. 

5) The metayer *obligations are : a) to make himself rc sponsible for 
expenses connected with the maintenance of the farm and of all woiks of 
cultivation, for whatever kind of crop thej^ are undertaken; V) to keep 
in a good and serviceable state and to maintain boundaries, stockfaiming 
premises, drinking-troughs and roads on the pioperty; c) to guard ciops 
against noxious weeds. 

, 6) The owmer is obliged to have wheat threshed and maize husked 
at his own expense. 

7) If the nUtayer dispose of no seed it will be advanced to him by 
the management of the colon> for a fixed price w^hich the mHayer must 
pay; with any other accounts, out of the produce of his harvests. 

8) Pigs will be kept in common and their propagation will be the bu¬ 
siness of the management of the colony. The increase will he divided an¬ 
nually, being ( qually shaied, as regards sex and weight, when the maize 
haivest is divided. The loss in live slock for which the mMayer is liable 
must be paid ten days before the maize harvest following on the division 
begias. 

9) Except in case of force majeme, a miiayer who docs not sow at the 

right time land which is to be under crop,ioi whom tha manager of the co¬ 
lony judges to be incapable of sowing it, will be obliged by this manager 
to obtain the help of thi necessary staff, and to become liable for costs so 
incurred, on pain of having his contract cancelled and being immediately 
evicted from the faim. • 

10) The manager or one of his representatives will have the right of 
entry into the farm at any moment, in order that he may inspect the works 
executed by the metayer. 

11) If a difiiculty arise while this contract is being applied, the mat¬ 
ter will be submitted to amicable arbitration, the arbiters being chosen by 
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the parties interested. If ajn agreement be not thus reached the dispute 
wUl be settled by a third arbiter nominated by the justice of the peace. 

12) Repairs to machines and agricultural implements will be execut¬ 
ed in the workshops of the colony. Costs win be shared in equal halves, 
and will be based on the prices current in the nearest workshops. 

It is certain that the adoption of a written agreement for contracts of 
wMayage has given good results, for we know that contracts of this form 
have been used not only in the colonies cited by their author, but also in 
other districts of Uruguay where their introduction encountered the resist¬ 
ance of an inveterate habit of employing an oral contract. 




NOTICES REEATING TO AGRICUETURAE ECONOMY IN GENERAE 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


PUBUCATIONS INTHRNATION4E IN CHARACTER. 

AJSfNXTAlBE nsfXBRNATIONAl, DE Ii^GISIVATlOKr AGRICOEE, pubBshcd by the Xntet. 

national Institute of Agriculture, 7tli yeai, 1917. Rome 1918 (i). 

The seventh volume of this International Yearbook of Agricultural 
I/egislation has just appeared. It gives a sufficientl3r detailed picture, as 
complete as possible, of the laws and decrees of interest to agriculture which 
were promulgated in 1917. The agricultural legislation of this year has, 
in an even more marked degree than that of preceding years, the special 
aspect derived from the exceptional conditions which influenced its oiigih. 
In the first part of the yearbook, which concerns agricultural statistics, 
there are grouped as before the very numerous governmental provisions 
for the determination of stocks of primary material and foodstuffs, and for 
taking census of available live stock. The second part — provisioning, 
consumption and trade — is even richer and more important than in pre¬ 
ceding years: the activity of parliaments and governments in 1917 was 
largely engrossed by the need to ensure the provisioning of the various coun¬ 
tries, to regulate consumption, to fibs maximum prices, to prevent and to 
punish illicit speculation, to regulate the movement of exports and imports. 
A large number of measures having this object aie grouped in this part of 
the yearbook, the more important being reproduced in extenso while of 
the others only the titles are given. In the third part — measures touching 
finance and customs — we have, in extenso and otherwise, the multiple 
provisions of governments for increasing, in consequence of the growing 
needs of the State, the yield of taxes. In this connection we should mention 
the measures to which the various countries have had recourse in order to 
tax war profits or increase the yield of these. The fourth part of the year¬ 
book has a particular interest. It contains the provisions published by go¬ 
vernments andparliamcntsfortheregulationof agricultural economyin war¬ 
time, that is to say all provisions aimed at seeming the normal execution 
of works of tillage and harvest by means of exchanges among farmers or 
among districts of labour, draught animals, machines and implements. 
It also contains the measures to bring abandoned lands or lands cultivated 
with insufi&cient intensity under cultivation. In the fibEth part of the year¬ 
book the various provisions are grouped which were made to ensure the 
maintenance, in spite of the growing needs of armies, of the fibeks and 

(x) An edition of this yearbook which contains a translation into English of the table of 
contents and long introduction is also published. 
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herds of the different countries and the^r protection agaijivSt disease. The 
increase and the development of the functions of the Stale, as an c^ffcct 
of existing circumstances, have made neccssaiy the cieation of new 
agencies and the reform, with a view to making them more lit to mt^tl the 
social needs of the moment, of others already in being. Mcasiucs of this 
Idndarefoundinthesixthpartandareclassifiedin seveial gioiips accord¬ 
ing to whether the agencies in question are central, local or mdc ly consul¬ 
tative. The seventh part of the yearbook ctontains the provisions which 
States, in their desire to ensure agricultural pioduction as widely as pos¬ 
sible, have made in order to safeguard fields and plantations against the 
loss caused by disease or noxious animals. In the eighth pait aic found the 
numerous measures which favour the development of agiicultuic‘ by in¬ 
creased credit: many States, both belligerent and ncutial, have placed at 
the disposal of farmeis considerable funds which can be lent to these farm¬ 
ers on profitable teims and on suitable secuiity. The ninth pait is con¬ 
cerned with property in land and land settlement, and is also very import¬ 
ant, particularly in so far as the measures securing the position of land- 
owners called to the colours and of discharged soldiers ate couceiiK d. In 
this part are found the measures which establish that the tcim of mdilaty 
service of concessionaries of homesteads, having obligations to cultivate and 
to reside on their lots, will be counted as a term cfi!cctivcly vSpent on that 
lot. Moreover States which have not in recent years made provisions for 
the granting to soldiers of land intended for settlement have made such 
provision. The tenth part, which concerns the relations between capital 
and labour in agriculture, is no less important. In 1917 as in preceding 
years measures have been takenfor the protection of tenants of rural hold¬ 
ings who are called to the colours bjr empowering them to obtain at the 
right time the extension or annulment of their leases. This part also con¬ 
tains the laws and decrees which regulate contracts for the hiring of labour, 
the placing of labour and the regulation of wages. The eleventh and final 
pait concerns rural hygiene and the protection of agriculture. 


RUGOERI AI/FRBDO, gerente responsabile. 





THE mTERNATIOKAl, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE:, 


Origin op thb Institute and Summary op the Internationai, Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established tinder the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty*eight['governments are^now adherent, to the Institute, 

The Institute is a government institution in} which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. ' 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani, 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(J) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{(i) record new diseases of plants which may appeal in any part of 
the world, showliing the legions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(s) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish infoimation which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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RUSSIA. 

THE POPULAR BANK OF MOSCOW 

ProfeSKix V Toiomi^nz. 


The Populax Bank of Moscow was founded in consequence of a resolu¬ 
tion of the febrst National Congress of Co-operative Societies, which met 
in Moscow in 1908. It should be noted that a scheme existed for the in¬ 
stitution at the State's expense of a popular credit bank Jor the whole 
Russian Empire. In 1896 a Congress of Trade and Industry at Nijni- 
Noygprod, in 1905 aNational Congress of Representatives of Popular Credit 
at Samara, in 1906 a District Congress of Popular Credit at Voronege, and 
in 1907 a Co^^ess of Popular Credit in Petrograd pronounced themsdives 
favourable to it. But the National Congress of the Co-operative Societies 
of Petrograd, when discussir^ the institution of such a popular credit 
bank, declared itself favourable to the creation of a bank of which the 
sphere would be more restricted and which would seek to imitate the sys¬ 
tem of the popular Italian banks. On this proposal thetCongress resolved 
as follows: 

i) While recognizing the principle that the creation of a general 
co-operative bank for the whole etn^we would be necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of the co-operative organisms, the cor^ess nevertheless deems the 
institution of a bank of this £nd inopportune until the local funds, united 
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in federations, have developed in Russia; for withotit this development 
the proposed bank could not make its business as extensive as is desirable 
so that its existence would be seriously compromised. 

2) It would however be opportune to establish at Moscow a Popular 
Credit Bank like those active in Italy, on condition it secured from the out¬ 
set the support of powerful co-operative oiganizations. 

3 ) ^n order that this bank might be more intimately attached to the 
money market, not only co-operative organizations but also individuals 
might be admitted among its founders, so long as they confoimed to the 
principles of co-operation. 

These resolutions were adopted on the report of a special committee 
which was charged, long before the congress was summoned, to study 
the question of the foundation of a co-operative bank by the Committee 
of Rural Insurance, Thrift, Credit and Industry instituted by the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Moscow. Not only persons accustomed to co-opera¬ 
tion but also men of science belonged to this special committee, ’’(^en 
the congress had approved the content of the resolutions of the special 
committee it entrusted to it the drawing-up of a scheme for the institution 
of the bank, instructing it to submit this scheme to the government. ^ 

After the congress had closed, the commission entrusted to two pro¬ 
fessors of political economy, Mr. W, Geleznov of Moscow University and 
Mr. Antziferov of Elarkov University, the drawing-up, on the principles 
enunciated by the congress, of a scheme of by-laws for the popular bank. 
The persons named drew up this scheme and presented it to the committee. 
The general lines of the scheme for the institution of the bank were as fol¬ 
lows. Since there were no federations of important co-operative societies 
in Russia, the Moscow Bank of Popular Credit was to lean especially on 
the co-operative societies of credit and thrift, tha? is to say on the primary 
organizations- It also exercises towards these societies the function exer¬ 
cised in Western Europe by the district banks. 

It was thought fitting to draw up a scheme which can include the 
federations of co-operative societies among the members of the bank. 
These federations might thus become members of the bank as they gra¬ 
dually developed, and the bank might gradually transform itself into an 
institution of popialar credit and extend its operations over the whole 
territory of Russia. At present, in view of the fact that the primary co¬ 
operative organizations must foim the principal nucleus of the bank's 
members, a small co-operative credit society must be taken to be the unit 
of organization, and the district federations of co-operative societies ad¬ 
mitted to be members of the bank merely as representatives of a greater 
or less number of co-operative societies. Thus it is not the federation as 
such which appears as member of the bank. The co-operative societies 
whose union has formed this federation are individually members. 

In conformity with this princijde each federation will have in the meet¬ 
ing of the bank's members a number of votes corresponding to the number 
of co-operative societies which belong to it. Besides co-operative sodetie s 
and federations individuals may be members of the ba:^ under certain 
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reserves, that is if they have the necessary qualifications for membership 
of a strictly co-operative society. Individuals granting their financial 
aid to the bank must not aim at realizir^ profits, but must be content to 
think that their capital will be used to develop co-operative credit. In 
view of the somewhat limited activity which the bank is at first to exercise, 
its initial capital is fixed at 500,000 roubles in 5,000 shares of 100 roubles 
each. The bank may begin operations when its paid-up capital has 
reached 50,000 roubles. Individuals admitted to be members of the bank 
have a liability limited to the shares they have respectively paid up, but 
co-operative societies have a much more extensive liability. The liability 
of each co-operative society is limited to an amount equal to ten times its 
paid-up shares. All members whose liability reaches 1,000 roubles have the 
right to an effective vote. This does not apply to co-operative societies 
from the time their quota reaches loq roubles but only to individuals hav¬ 
ing ten shares. Whatever be the number of a member's shares he cannot 
have more than one vote in the general meeting, a provision which is in the 
by-laws and which safeguards the co-operative principle. 

The bank may regularly : grant loans for short teims of one year or 
long terms of five years; open special credits or current accounts; discount 
and rediscount bills; rmdertake purchases and sales on commission; carry 
forward and lend on security to co-operative societies only. 

In one case only the bank can discount the bills of individuals, namely 
when these present for discount bills based on the purchase or sale of mer¬ 
chandise and negotiated at or by the order of co-operative societies. This 
is to say that the banl^ does business with individuals only in the interest 
of co-operative societies. 

The by-laws of the bank make no precise provisions as to the limits 
of the credit which the bank may open to co-operative organizations. The 
bank has reserved the right to regulate this matter by special rules. 

While individuals are regularly excluded from the bank's client^e 
wh».re loans and discounts are concerned, they are admitted to unlimited 
participation in the payment of sunrs intended for the constitution of the 
bank's circulating funds •— deposits, loans, etc. 

Except for the provisions already noticed, by which the right of voting 
at the general meeting is not directly related to the amount of the shares 
which a member possesses but to the liability for the bank's engage¬ 
ments which he assumes, the organization of this institution is, in the last 
analysis and in so far as the general lines of its administrative departments 
are concerned, analogous with that of a joint-stock bank. 

The bank's managing committee has five members, elected for three 
years from the members on the proposal of the supervising council. This 
council has from five to nine members, elected for three years by the ge¬ 
neral meeting. 

All the members are admitted to the general meeting, but the right to 
vote is reserved to members who are liable for the bank's business to the 
extent of at least 1,000 roubles, that is to co-operative societies holding 
one share and individuals holding ten. 
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The net profits of the bank's business are^stributed as by the scheme: 
20 per cent, go to the reserve fund; lO per cent to the special fund for pro¬ 
viding long-term loans to institutions of popular credit; a maximum of 
5 per cent, to bonuses to the bank's manager and staff, in accordance with 
a resolution of the general meeting ; 5 per cent, to a mutual aid fund of the 
bank's emjloyees in accordance with a decision of the general meeting. 
The remaining net profits are distributed, if they do not exceed 8 per cent, 
of the capital in shares, to members as a dividend. 

The scheme drawn up by Professors Geleznov and Ant2aferov for the 
bank's organization, such as we have described it, was the subject of a se¬ 
ries of conferences on the part of a commission, at whose meetings the re¬ 
presentatives of trade and industry who were particularly interested were 
present. The commission accepted the scheme without modification. 

The proposed by-laws of the bgank are signed by the founders — V. 
Hubner, retired general; V. Perel^hine, noble; Sandyrene, agricultural 
engineer. They were deposited, in order that they might receive the ne¬ 
cessary approval, at the special office for credit business in the Ministry 
of Finance. The by-laws were.published on 29 September-12 October 
1911 in the collection^of laws and decrees of the government, No. 154. 

Notable amendments to the text of the by-laws were made by the 
government. 

The chief modifications introduced regard the constitution of the bank's 
capital and the conditions necessary to beginning business. Thus the 
Minister of Finances has rejected the proposal to fix the amount of a share 
at loo roubles and has raised it to 250 roubles. Further the ministry has 
not consented to the bank's beginning business until its capital has reached 
500,000 roubles, that is 50 per cent, of the nominal value of shares or 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles, and until thus sum has been paid into the office of the 
Bank of the State of Moscow. 

The founders have therefore been obliged to arrange for the placing 
of the bank's shares within the term fixed by government. They have had 
to undertake their distribution among co-operative societies — no very 
easy matter. 

The organs of the co-operative press remark that at a given moment 
the difficulties actually seemed insurmountable, and that the founders 
thought of offering the available shares to foreign co-operative societies. 
Proposals to this effect and favourable answers were actually received. 
But it was not necessary to have recourse to this expedient because the 
founders were able to place all the shares in Russia. 

Altogether 3,822 shares have been placed, distributed as follows: 

80 shares have been bought by two popular credit funds of zemstvos; 

i »339 7^1 co-operative credit societies; 678 by 290 credit and savings 

funds; 63 by 13 urban and volosU credit and savings funds; 31 by four co¬ 
operative credit federations; 57 ^y federations of buttetmaking artds; 

81 by 42 co-operative creameries; 200 by the Muscovite Union of Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers; 491 by 227 co-operative consumers' societies; 52 by 18 
agncultural co-operative societies; 38 by 9 credit and mutual aid societies ; 
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35 ^>y 9 labour societies ; 4 by 2 co-operative associations; 8 by 4 delega¬ 
tions of zemstvos; and 605 by 160 individuals interested in co-operation, 
forming, that is, at least 15 per cent, of the total number of shareholders.' 

The shareholders were thus distributed at the time of the constitution 
of the Popular Credit Bank of Moscow. 

The bank’s capital was fised at a million roubles divided into 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles each, of which half had to be paid up and deposited 
at the State Bank six months after *the by-laws had been sanctioned. 

The organizers feared that they would not be able to collect the neces¬ 
sary 500,000 roubles in time if they had recourse only to the co-operators. 
They therefore.thought of inviting individuals to subscribe also. 

Further, doubts were expressed as to the power co-operative credit 
societies had to subscribe for the shares of the Popular Bank of Moscow. 
The organizers were on the point of addressing themselves to the govern¬ 
ment in order to ask for a delay sufficient to allow them to collect the de¬ 
sired capital, but their fears were vain. Russian co-operation honour¬ 
ably sustained the trial. The capital was entirely subscribed before the 
constituent assembly of shareholders was summoned, and more than half 
of it was paid^o the State bank in conformity with the law of i October 
1911. The bank’s capital was entirely paid up, and in the following month 
the pa3nnients of ulterior subscriptions began. 1 

As we have seen, of the 4,000 shares issued 85 per cent, were bought 
by the co-operatiye societies, and only 15 per cent, by individuals of whom 
the majority were interested in the co-operative movement. Thus it is 
possible to assert that the first Russian co-operative bank is entirdy owned 
by the co-operative societies to whom its mans^ement is subordinated. All 
districts gf Russia have not participated equally in this subscription. 
The southern provinces subscribed 34.5 per cent, of the shares. Next to 
them come th^ central provinces — 27.5 per cent., Siberia —15.6 per cent., 
the south-west provinces — 8.7 per cent., the region of the Volga — 7.4 
per cent., the north — 4 per cent,, and finally the western provinces — 
2,3 per cent. 

The chief object of the bank is to furnish capital on credit to the Rus¬ 
sian co-operative societies in proportion to their needs and on profitable 
terms. When the bank first became active at Moscow, on 9 May 1912, the 
public in general and the capitalists in particular were very scepticd about 
it. The speedy ruin of the enterprise was prophesied, but experience has 
proved that co-operation is a real force, able to work miracles. 

As early as the first year of its life the applications for loans which 
the Popular Bank of Moscow receivedfrom co-operative societies were very 
numerous in spite of the high rate of interest it demanded. The follow¬ 
ing course was adopted in order to satisfy the need for credit. 

Above all the bank does not enter into business rdations with indivi¬ 
duals and commercial firms and does not finance private ent^rise. The 
only exception to this rule occurs when the bank has to act as an interme¬ 
diary in the interest of co-operative societies. But even when there is 
question of granting credit to co-operative societies the bank must observe 
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strictly a criterion of sound economic policy. Thus, the sums lent must 
not exceed a ceitain proportion of the amount of the bank’s capital in 
shares which the co-operative society holds. If there were not confoimity 
with this criterion the demand for credit would simply exceed, and by a 
large sum, the bank's capital assets. On the other hand, by adopting the 
course we have indicated the bank will always be in a position to supply 
the needs of the co-operative societies which hold its shares. 

The co-operative societies have themselves, from the beginning of the 
bank’s existence, contributed to increasing deposits and feeding current 
accounts. Deposited sums have mostly emanated from the co-operative 
societies situated nearest Moscow. The bank has sought to supply the 
need for credit wherever local economic conditions have made it most ur¬ 
gent. In the first year of its activity it had to give special attention to the 
co-operative movement in the south, the district most interested in its 
foundation and most in need of credit. As early as the bank’s second 
year of business a new issue of shares, amounting to a million roubles, was 
made. 

The participation of the southern provinces was preponderant -— re¬ 
presenting 40.2 per cent, as J^ainst the 25.1 per cent, of Cfentral Russia 
and the 9 per cent, of Siberia in the'beginning of 1914; and this had to be 
taken exactly into account in distributing the loans granted. The debtors 
appeared in the following descending order: the co-operative societies of 
the south, of the centre, of Siberia, of the Caucasus, of the region of the 
Volga, of the north and the region of the Ural. 

For some time the circles interested in the bank feared it might lend 
sums emanating from one district to co-operative societies in other districts, 
to the detriment of the former, but this fear was recognized to be unfounded. 
The bank sought to develop its activity in all districts equally. Dming 
its first year the co-operative societies applied for less loans than those to 
which they had right, but from the second year onwards all districts made 
more demand for loans within the limits imposed by their participation 
in the share capital. 

During its first financial year the bank’s position was very difficult 
because of the condition of the money market. Discount interest was very 
high both in Russia and abroad and the bank’s discounting business was 
consequently limited. Another inimical factor was the refusal of the State 
Bank to open up a credit for it even within the most modest*limits. This 
hindered the discounting business of the Popular Bank with private banks. 
Interest on discounting remained at a high rate while the credit accounts 
opened were limited, and the bank did not succeed in ot)taiiiing outside 
credit. In compensation, however, the bank’s position in so far as the move¬ 
ment of deposits and current accounts was concerned was very favourable. 
The bank accepted deposits even of kopeks, that is to say even of small 
change, for €u kopek is worth about a farthing. Each depositor who had 
5 roubles entered in his credit book had a small savings fund opened for 
him. This tended to encourage saving on the smallest scale, and met 
with a great success which it deserved. 
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The method by which the Poptilar Bank of Moscow granted credit 
was dictated by its position as financial centre of the whole co-operative 
movement in the country, and also by its own initial financial weaJsness. 
The bank had need to exercise an effective supervision of its clients for the 
co-operative societies are dispersed over an enormous territory. Its re¬ 
sources during its first years were too limited to allow its supervision to be 
effective; offices and an expert staff would have been necessary for this. 

. It therefore sought support especially frc^m the centralized co-operative 
societies and other institutions, such as provincial deputations or zemstvos, 
and from the small popular banks in so far as they acted as centres of co¬ 
operation. 

In districts in which there were neither co-operative federations nor 
other similar institutions, the bank sought to form centralized organiza¬ 
tions, unifying and co-ordinating the activity of co-operative societies in 
each district in order to establish there a local agency of the bank. Such 
an agency was to coimect the bank with the societies, and at the same time 
to exercise within limits that supervision which is necessary to ordinary 
relations between the bank and its clients. The bank informs itself, by 
means of these agencies, as to the moral and financial condition of the lo¬ 
cal co-operative societies, their resources and the possibility of forming 
more of them. Its principal task is always that of uniting-existing coope¬ 
rative societies in a central organization able to help the bank to collect 
local capit^ an<J distribute it among the co-operative societies interested. 
The important point is that the money should remain in the possession of 
the societies and not go to feed the private enterprise of speculators. The 
funds of the various local co-operative societies should therefore be united 
at the bank’s agency in order that they may be equitably distributed in 
Jiccordance with local needs. It is only when these needs have been satis¬ 
fied that the remaining sums pass to the Moscow bank to meet the demand 
for credit of the other co-operative societies, and thus a constant circulation 
of credit is maintained. The demand in question varies with districts and 
seasons. Thus in autumn, when the peasants have no need of money, 
it is needed by the Siberian dairy societies. In such cases the bank can, 
by means of its local agencies, direct the stream of necessary credit. 

The third issue of shares took place at the end of 1916 and was for 
2,000,000 roubles. All the capital had th§n been subscribed by the co¬ 
operative societies and, as the following table will show, only 8.4 per cent, 
is now in the hands of individuals. 

The bank is ]^eparing for its fourth issue of shares, to anaount to 
• 6,000,000 roubles. It is also doing banking business, but naturally it does 
not advance funds to the enterprises of speculation. To improve the con¬ 
dition of the most distant districts it has opened branches at Rostov on the 
Don, a centre of zones which have rich deposits of coal, and has installed 
numerous agencies in other towns.* It has formed permanent commercial 
agencies at Dondon and Xew York in order to maintain its connection and 
•develop its relations with the whole world. 

The following figures give an idea of the bank’s progress in recent 
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years, in spite of the war. On 13 January 1915 the monthly turnover was 
8,500,000 roubles. One year later it was 28,000,000 roubles, and on 
I September 1916 50,000,000 roubles. Thus in a year and a half the 
importance of its monthly balance-sheet ^vas multiplied by six. 

The bank's deposits reached, on i January 1915, 4,000,000 roubles; 
a year later io,ooo,ooo.roubles; and on ii September 1916, 22,000,000 rou¬ 
bles or six times the initial sum to which they amounted a year and a half 
earlier. The annual balance-sheet for 1915 amounted to 240,000,000 
roubles ; and it rapidly increased in the first eight months of 1916, reaching 
490,000,000 roubles. 

The bank does not limit its business to advancing funds to co-opei ative 
societies in need of credit. It has had to extend it and to organize with 
co-operative societies the purchase of articles necessary to agriculture, and 
this on a large scale and by the help of its remarkable economic power. 
The bank for that matter merely follows in the traces of the co-operative 
credit societies, which were themselves obliged to go beyond the hmits of 
their initial programme. They were at first intended to furnish capital 
to their members, but eventually they undertook the purchase of machines, 
food supphes and other articles. The bank thought itself obliged first to 
organize as quickly as possible the purchase of primary material for co¬ 
operative societies, which would otherwise fall into the power of wholesale 
dealers and the agents of these, exactly as a simple peasant falls into the 
clutches of the usurer in his time of need. • , 

With this object the bank obtained from the government an authori¬ 
zation to open buying offices which soon had a great success. A buying 
office is in a better position to kndw the state of the market, for it uses for 
this end its connection with the co-operative societies, ascertaining the 
exact needs of its clientMe and finding out the best means of satisfying* 
these needs. The elements of information on these points which co-opera¬ 
tive societies possess allow a buying office to enter into relations with the 
most suitable manufacturers. It causes a small sum to be paid to the co¬ 
operative societies — from i to 3 per cent. — for various costs, and a sum 
which is added to the bank's interest for the fund intended to provide 
members' dividends. 

The bank's buying business was limited for the first year. Its amount 
did not exceed half a million roubles but it kept pace with the bank’s pro¬ 
gress. The buying office bought for the farming year of 1917 more than 
125,000 ploughs, more than 30,000 tons of manure, an enormous quantity 
of tiles for country dwellings and the most varied articles used by the agri¬ 
cultural population. The bank concluded an agreement with^the society 
of provincial deputations, the zemstvos of Orzov, and with the same so¬ 
ciety of Krew, for making purchases in common with a view to obtaining 
better terms. Hardly had this agreement been made, when ten unions of 
co-operative credit societies and two of the largest agricultural consortia 
came to another and identical one with the bank. Thus the banks makes, 
purchases in combination with the strongest organizations in the country 
fixing common purchase prices for all contracting parties. The Ministry 
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of Agriculttire itself took part in this agreement in 1916. The representa¬ 
tives of the Union of Co-operative Societies were invited in 1916 to take part 
in this bti3dng office, which has thus become a Pan-Rnssian centre for co¬ 
operative purchasing. 

Beyond the business of buying on behalf of co-operative societies, the 
bank's office began to buy the produce of co-operative societies on commis¬ 
sion to sell it in Russia and elsewhere. This new branch of its business 
was not active for long, owing to the war, but in the few months for which 
it was at work the bank was able to sell in Great Britain about one hundred 
carloads of eggs from the region of Pensa and more than 35,000 puds of 
flax belonging to various producers* societies. This attempt to sell eggs 
abroad was really successful from a commercial point of view, although the 
co-operators were competing with egg exporters and had to content them¬ 
selves with rather low prices. On the other hand, the bank's exportation 
of flax succeeded in every respect. Within Russia the buying office sold 
various foodstuffs, as well as terebenthinate* and resin, on behalf of the 
co-operative societies of Arcangel. * ^ 

However, as soon as the independent buying agencies were foimed, like 
that of the flax-*pinners, the bijying office made over to them its con¬ 
nection, continuing merely to supply funds to them as co-operative 
societies. 

In 1915 the site was bought which is now that of the imposing build¬ 
ing which is the bank's premies and is called the Palace of Co-operation. 
Thus the Popular Bank of Moscow is the cement which keeps the Russian 
co-operative movement solidly united. At the bank’s meetings about 500 
representatives of the co-operative unions deliberate as to the means of de¬ 
veloping and strengthening, more and more, the mass of the co-operative 
institutions. 

The last general meeting as to which we have any information took 
place on 16 December 1917, being called to consider an i^sue of new shares 
amounting to 25,000,000 roubles. 

The following are some of the resolutions t)f this meeting: 

The managing council is authorized to ask the Minister of Finances for 
the necessary permit to make a newissue of 100,000 shares having a nominal 
value of 250 roubles. The shares are to be issued at 260 roubles, 250 rou¬ 
bles to constitute the share-capital, 5 roubles to go to the capital reserve 
and 5 roubles to cover the costs of the issue. The meeting further 
resolves that all the co-operative unions are authorized to take a certain 
number of shares proportionate to their participation in the foimation of 
the capital: holdings amounting to 25,000 roubles give a co-operative union 
the right to two shares ; those going up to 50,000 roubles the right to four 
shares ; 100,000 roubles to six shares: 200,000 roubles to ten shares; other 
ten shares for every additional 100,000 roubles. 

After the general meeting a special conference of shareholders was 
held, at which was read the managing committee’s report as to the founda¬ 
tion of new branches of the bank in th^ towns of Saratof and Vologda in 
European Russia and Omsk and Tdta in Siberia, and as to thedr business. 
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This conference also received the report of the Director of the Office of the 
^irfinistry of Provisioning, Bresslavetz, as to the duties of co-operation with 
regard to the organization of the exporting of foodstuffs after the war. 
Finally the conference resolved to hand over to the buying office for exami¬ 
nation the problem of exporting the produce of co-operative societies and 
cognate enterprises accomplished by the economic section of the executive 
committee of the Pan-Russian Congress of Co-operative societies. 

According to telegraphic information as to the bank received by its 
Ivondon agency, its business was on 23 January 1918 pursuing a normal 
course. The bank's name was not included in the list of banks subjected 
to nationalization by the State Bank established by the Bolscbevik govern¬ 
ment. It has even gained in importance immensely because it has absorbed 
the deposits of a number of private banks. Now, at the end of 1918, 
it is perhaps the most important financial centre of co-operation. Its 
dx.posits reach three billion roubles, an enoimous sum for an institution 
formed to encourage the co-operative movement, even if the fall in Russian 
values be taken into account. It has been spared nationalization because 
of its economic and moral aim, and is today the most powerful and the 
most accredited financial institution in Russia. 

But the disorganization of economic fife during this last year of conti¬ 
nual revolutions and disturbances has given birth to a series of difficulties 
whichiinpede the bank's business, especially the lack of a metal reserve and 
the fall in the value of State paper. At first the State Bank supplied the 
banks of Moscow with about 10,000,000 rouUles a day for their business 
but this sum has fallen to 400,000 roubles. The bank's business is now 
limited to deposits and current accounts, for it is not possible, as it was in 
the past, to open credits for co-operative associations. 

We reproduce the last balance-sheet published by the bank. 
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Balance-Sheet on 1 April iqi8 .. 



A 

at the 

in the 



Central Office 

branches 

total 

In hand and current accounts in 

roubles 

roubles. 

roubles 

banks . 

49 . 445 ,52S.1 ( 

48,699,778.96 

9i®,145,307.10 

Heal estate. 

1,130,34X05 

334.774.44 • 

1,265,121.49 

Bank’s own capital. 

Discount of short-term bills, com¬ 
mercial bonds and Treasury 

22,461,166.38 

1,311,036.63 

33,673,192.91 

bonds. 

«1,534,197.43 

20,065,906 32 

41,600,193 .74 

Special chrrent accounts secured by 

bills. 

40,308,019.02 

13,515,032.21 

62,4^13,951.33 

Special current accounts secured by 

merchandise and invoices . . . 
Special current accounts secured by 

29,810,230.71 

54,884,107.48 

84,694,338.19 

securities. 

3 , 58 !), 395 . 8 i 

2 , 055 , 542,31 

4,645,478.15 

Sums credited on rail^y shares, term 
loans, duplicate scrip and bills 

being deposited. 

Bank’s correspondents: to their ac- 

43,993,646 56 

16,333,818,07 

60,316,464.63 

count. 

12,424,245.49 

— 

12 , 434 , 215.40 

to account of the bank. 

26,303,385,37 


26,393,385.37 

Accounts of management with bran- 

ches. 

39,283,123 17 

38,01-1,320.10 

68 ,i() 7 . 443 .s 7 

Protested bills. 

96.— • 

— 

96 — 

Current expenses. 

716,025.01 

5 oo, 866.»)5 

1,233,893.86 

Installation and working. 

379 , 3 X 6.68 

308,015.41 

668,132.09 

Clearing . 

3,874,790.74 

3,316,635.35 

6,091,435.00 

Advances to suppliers on account for 

purchasers. 

io,o 32 , 3 I 4./'7 

960,607.61 

10,992,922.38 

Recoverable expenses. 

i 58 , 4 <V 3 ® 

4,110.25 

162,524.61 

Debtors for business as intermediary 

1,376,392.11 

585,686 51 

1,862,078.63 

Poreign securities with foreign cor- 

respondents. 

1,837,373.45 

456 — 

1,837,718.45 

Purchase and sale of merchandise on 

commission. 

i 6 , 03 +, 47 o .34 

1,1-00,770.07 

18,454,240.41 

Expenditure in 1919. 

11,984— 

— 

11,981 - 

Total . . . 

325,704,703.28 

203,890,453.70 

538,595,155.98 

Bills on commission. 

'Dq)osited securities. 

26,953,687.15 

33,901.573.25 



Paper securing special current 

account. 

9,856,140— 



Commissions fw co-cqjerative 

societies. 

4,^08,666.60 
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Lichilitits 



at 

Central Office 

in 

branches 

total 


roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

Capital in deposit^. 

10,000,000 — 

— 

IU,UOO,UUO — 

Reserve capital.. 

352,919.29 

— 

352,919.39 

Amortization fund. 

120,070.45 

— 

120,070.45 

Deposits and current accounts . . . 

168,409,056.62 

143,325,547.12 

311.434,603.74 

Transaction^j^ith bills. 

7,061,324 — 


7,961,324 — 

Special accounts in banks. 

37.837.517.23 

8,811,784.43 

46,649,300.68 

Correspondents: to their account. ^. 

2,419,052.25 

— 

2,440,052.25 

to account ot bank. 

7,392,220.75 

2,892,869.97 

10,285,201.72 

Accounts of central mauatjement with 
branches. 

38 , 787 .<) 42.33 

29,724,i 69 . 5 t> 

68,512,110.89 

Interest and provisions receivwl . . 

723,510.87 

2,199,648.41 

2,9^^3,159.31 

Sums for business entrusted to others 

5,770,616.9 f 

3,084,415.84 

8,855,033.78 

Unpaid mandates. 

1,552,551,97 

4,341,705.62 

5,894.357.15 

Interest due on deposits and current 
accounts.• 

1,313,856 02 

68^,302.05 

1.998,158.97 

Taxes. 

830.74 

11,105.84 . 

11,936.58 

Clearing . . . r. 

8,800,928.48 

6,790,174.38 

15,591,103.86 

Advances of purchasers. 

16,574,488.66 

861,070.24 

17,.) 35,738.90 

Creditors for business as intermc- 
diary. 

116,660,734.11 

163,460,21 

16,834,194.32 

Unpaid dividends. 

113,750.40 

— 

113.750.40 

Interest for 10x9. 

2 — 

— 

2 — 

Funds in name of Siiuov. 

10,500 — 

— 

10,500 — 

Ifl'et profits for 1907. 

872,698.25 

— 

872,608.25 

Total . . . 

325,704,702.28 

203,890,153,70 

538,595,15*).9« 




















MISCEI.I/ANEOUS INEORMATION KEEATING TO CO-OPEEATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA 

* 

THK ROYAI, AaRICITI^TURAI, SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WAEEvS.— TU R. A S, 

Annual, 1917. Sydney, 1918 

In the year 1917, the Royal Agricultural Society of New South Wales 
made more important progress than in any other of the twelve years of its 
existence. The membership of the society increased during the year 
from 2,900 to 3,340; about 900 new members were admitted, but many 
old members failed to rejoin. There were also substantial increases in 
the revenue from the principal sources, and the work of the society was 
unusually successful. The Royal Show; held at Easter, was the largest 
ever organized by the society. Contrary to previous practice it was open 
at night as wdl as in the day time and this innovation proved very poptdar. 
The number of visitors to the show totalled 444,000. The receipts from 
entrance fees amounted to fii8,ioo, while the total receipts for the show 
were £30,700. The prizes and other expenses were very heavy, but there 
remained a balance of £12,094 to profit. 

The council was approached early in the year by the Committee of 
the New South Wales Sheepbreeders' Association, which proposed that 
the Royal Agricultural Society should take over the annual sheep show. 
A scheme was adopted whereby the society will take over the sheep show, 
and the management will be conducted by a joint committee of the so¬ 
ciety and the Sheepbreedcrs' Association. The sheep section in connec¬ 
tion with the Royal Show will be discontinued and, as far as the sheep- 
breeding industry is concerned, the society will concentrate its exports 
on the annual sheep show, which will be hdd in June. 

A circulating library is being organized to which members may become 
subscribers on the pa3mient of a small additional fee. The council also de¬ 
cided to assist agricultural education by voting funds to keep one student 
at !Eb.wkesbuiy College for three years and to provide an exhibition of 
£too at the university every year. 
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CEYI^ON (BRITISH COEONY) 

TITE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN i<)i7-i8 — Cc\lon AdmimsUa- 
tion R ports; R •poft of ths Regi<ii}ar or Co-optrative Cndd SoLittie^ for 1017-18, 
Cilimho, lyiS. 

The agrictiltural co-operative movement in Ceylon only started in • 
1913, when the success of co-operative credit in India was already assured, 
and Ceylon has been able to profit by the experience acquired under the 
varying conditions of the Indian provinces. It had not, however, up to 
March 31st., 1918, progressed beyond the initial stage of the formation 
of local societies, no attempt having been made to form federations or 
central societies. 

The number of societies registered in 1913-14 was 31, in 1914-15, 23 ; 
in 1915-16, I; in 1916-17, 16, and in 1917-18, 31. This makes a total of 
102 societies registered, but in 1917-18 the registration of 10 societies was 
cancelled, so that the number of societies in existence on March 31st., 1918, 
was 92. It is the policy of the Registrar to remove from the register any 
society which is not working or does not show satisfactory progress. There 
were still 7 societies that were not considered to be satisfactory and every 
assistance was being given to them with the object of improvement. On 
the whole, however, the condition of the societies was regarded as far more 
satisfactory than at the end of the previous year. Of the existing societies 
49 were classified as '' good ” ; 28 as fair " ; 4 as “ bad " ; while 8 were 
recently formed and 3 were not working. 

The following table shows the progress in the number, membership, 
paid-up share capital and reserve fund of the societies, divi^ng them into 
“ agricultural ” and “ non-agricultural societies : 




Number 

Membership Paid-up Share Capital j 

1 Reserve Fund 


Agri- 

Non- 

Agri- 

”“■1 1 * • 1 

Non- 


1 

Non- 


Year 


agri- 


agri- 1 



Agri- 




cnl- 

, Total cul- 
col- 

1 Total 

cul- ' 

agricul- 

Total 



Total 





cultural 



cu tural 











tural 

1 





Rs. 

Rs 

Rsr 


Rs. 

, Rs 

1915-16 

54 

I 

5 i 4.0 

'^24,008 20,059 

175 

^ 0 , 2^5 

1,462 

1 

1.46 

igiu-17 

05 

?t 

71 5 , 90 li 

01 o,027| 32,707 

2B6j ? 2 , 994 | 

3.222 

23 

3.24 

1917-18 

8g 

3 

92 9 ,a 85 

26 <'| 9 , 55 Ii 46.281 

-’.367 48J49 

6,452 

1 

222 

6,67 


The aggregate balance sheets of the societies in 1916-17 and 1917-18 
are shown in the following table: • 
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Assets 

19x6-17 

19X7-18 

I^iabihties 

• 

19x6-17 

1917-18 

# 

Rs 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Cash in hand . . 


S,6&9 

lyoans fium Oo\ eminent and 



Cash in bank . . 

5.37a 

6.055 

others | 

3.180 

7.076 

l,oans due by membeis . 

27,818 

50.209 

Deposits fioni inembeib 

486 

2.954 

Reserve fund in bank . . 

1 884 

1.984 

Share Capital . 

32,994 

48.549 

Value of block in hand 

410 

836 

Interest and bonus due by 



Other items . . . i 

873 

1,255 

societies, | 

367 

392 




Resell e Fund 1 

3.2+5 

6,675 

# 



Other Items . . 1 

201 

1 1 

382 

Tcilal . , 

40,476 

66,029 

Total . ^ 

1 

40.475! 66,029 


The slight apparent discrepancies in the totals in this and the previous 
table are due to the omission of the cents for the purpose of simplification. 

The marked increase in the loans due by members is an indication of 
the growing activity of the societies. The following statement shows the 
position in regard to the loans : 


Year 

( 

ICoans given 

noans recovered 

boans outstanding 

— 

No 

1 Amount | 
Rs 

No, 1 

Amount 

Rs 

No 

1 Amount 

1 

1916-17. . . . 

950 

28,381 

504 1 

15,222 

680 

27,818 

1917-18 

1.127 1 

1 

V'M I 

31,305 

1.316 

50,209 


The repayment of loans was, on the whole, salisfactoiy. The amount 
of loans which were overdue on March 31st., iqi8, was Rs 7,743 

^ The majority of the loans issued were for cultivation puiprses bn^loans 
were also given for the following purposes : purchase and lease ol land : 
purchase of seed, cattle, carts and manure ; caipentry and furniture manu- 
factut c : gold and silver work; pottery manufactuie; purolu se of sewing 
machines; purchase of materials for basket-making: sewing and dress¬ 
making ; dealing in vegetable products, and the redemption of old debts. 

There is a tendency amongst the societies to reduce the rate of interest 
on loans to lumbers. The rates range from 6 to 12 per cent,, while the 
rates of interest on deposits vary from 2 to 5 per cent. 

The principal source of the ijioney used to advance to members was the 
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share-capital—'R proof that the business of the societies wasstiUina rather 
rudimentary stage. The deposits and the bulk of the reserve funds were 
also utilized in makiiig loans. Up to March 31st., 1918, seven societies had 
received loans from Government amounting to a total of Rs. 4,385,0! which 
Rs. 488 had been repaid, and six other societies had been recommended lor 
loans of the total amount of Rs. 4,500. Government loans to societies are 
now made at an interest of 5 per cent, per annum. 

The business of the societies is not entirely confined to the giving of 
credit. Some of them supply their members with agricultural manures, 
and this business is steadily increasing. In 1915-16,81 tons of manure were 
supplied of the value of^Rs. 6,844; in 1916-17, 99 tons of the value of 
Rs. 7,528; in 1917-18,160 tons of the value of I 3 , 39 i- “ Ther^is no 
doubt, ” says the Registrar’s Report for 1917-18, “ that this part of societies’ 
operations is appreciated by members. Sonoie societies which were finding it 
difScult to commence operations found that by handling manures new mem¬ 
bers were ^sily secured and that their business improved and became po¬ 
pular. ” It has not been found expedient, however, to allow the societies 
to have an entirely free hand in the ordering of manures. No manures aie 
now allowed to be ordered by societies, except through and with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Registrar. The quantities allowed to each society at any one 
time are judged by the known woiking methods of the particular society 
and its financial position at the time of ordering. Societies that are effi¬ 
ciently managed are allowed liberal supjJles of manures for their members, 
while others not so well managed are oily allowed smaller quantities. 

The societies were supplied with considerable quantities of seeds both 
by the Government and by the Ceylon Agricultural Society, and took steps 
to increase the food production in their respective spheres. Arrangements 
were also made with the Agricultural Society for the organisation of local 
agricultural shows and garden competitions under the auspices of co¬ 
operative credit societies. Five shows were held in 1917-18 and eight 
others, besides ten garden competitions, were arranged for. 


FRANCE. 

THE CHAMBERS OE AGRICULTURE BEFORE P.ARLIAMENT — Report*? oi nicet¬ 
ies ot the Senate ; meeting ot 22 November iqoS. 

On 22 November 1918 the Senate passed a proposal for a law tending 
to create Chambers of Agriculture. 

The question is one of creating not only Chambers of Agiiculture hav¬ 
ing a purely consultative character, but also organs of agriculturel ac¬ 
tivity having sufficient budgets to allow them to undertake ceitain cntei- 
prises which will tend to ensure agricultural progress. 

The first characteristics of the scheme is that the Chambers will be 
neither cantonal, nor attached to arrondisseme/r^s, nor evei3departmental, 
but will represent whole districts, thus deriving necessary authority. The 
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departmental sphere has been thought to be too narrow not only for agri¬ 
culture but also for all economic interests. * 

The scheme sets up in each department a Departmental Agricultural 
Commitee, to be elected by the direct votes of farmers and agricultural 
labourers and to have one member for each canton. This committee 
will, when it is formed, nominate certaiii of its members who will com¬ 
pose the Chambers of Agriculture, these being thus constituted by votes 
of the second degree. 

The voters'list will include the names of farmers, owners of rural real 
estate, labourers who have been attached to one farm for two years and 
former cultivators. The vote is given to women. 

The Senate has given a real independence to the Chambers of Agri¬ 
culture because it does not wish them to be looked upon as administrative 
organs. 

Resolutions are exempt from all interference on the part of the mini¬ 
sterial or prefectoral administration, but this independence does not amount 
to a systematic exclusion of the services of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agricultiure will be compelled to meet at certain in¬ 
tervals of time. 

In its entiiety the scheme causes those interested themselves, in the 
person of mandatories they choose freely, to give their opinion to the go¬ 
vernment and take necessary initiative. It will even be obligatory to 
consult these Chambers on certain subjects connected with agricultural 
legislation, transport, customs and technical education. 

The scheme was unanimously passed by the Senate and has been 
transmitted to the Chamber of Deputies. 


HUNGARY. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE DISTRIBUTINO AND WHOLESALE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNION OF HUNGARIAN FARMERS IN 1917 — Internaliotial Co-operative Bvlktin, 
iith Year, No. ii, London, Novembei 1918 

This society of Hungarian farmers, which is kno\ivn as the Hmgya, made 
considerable progress in 1917 and thereby contributed much to hindering 
speculation. 

• Since the outbreak of war no fewer than 470 new Ilangj a societies have 
been established, and the membership of the oldei societies has increased 
to an extent which has doubled the total membership. 

During 1917 the Hangya bought 5500 square metres of land on which 
to erect new central premises. In September 1917 the Hungarian Foreign 
Trading Company, Wd., was established by the Hangya Society, the Han¬ 
gya Industrial Company, I/td., the Hungarian Discount and Exchange 
Bank and the Hungarian Banking and Trading Company. The share ca¬ 
pital of the new enterprise was 3,000,000 dbwns. Its chief aim is the pur¬ 
chase of goods abroad and the sale to foreign countries of the products 
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Oi Hui^arian agriculture and industry. Its importance will naturally not 
be felt until normal conditions have been restored. 

The Hangya has decided to make ten grants of 2,000 crowns each and 
as many of 500 crowns each to facilitate study at the Imperial Commercial 
High vSchools and the Budapest Trade Academy. 

The War Aid Fund of the Hangya increased from 377»86o crowns to 
1,000,000 crowns during 1917* A fund of 100,000 crowns, the interest on 
which goes to remunerate the managers of stoies, was increased b} 200,000 
crowns: the interest on this fund was di\dded among fitj” managers of 
stores at Christmas 1917. 

Donations amounting to 290,064 crowns were allotted to various in¬ 
stitutions and benevolent societies. The losses sustained b3" 127 societies 
through the Rumanian invasion of Siebenburgen were covered by loans, 
free of interest, amounting approximately to 1,500,000 crowns. 

The trade done by the Hangya Industrial Company, I^td., a sister orga¬ 
nization to the Hang3’a, covered 8,000,000 crowns. 

The Budapest distributing society" called the Haztarias, wL'ch is affi¬ 
liated to and under the management of the Hangya* had, in 1917, 16,858 
members and 232 emplo^rees, and did a trade of 12,600,000 crowns as com¬ 
pared with one of 6,700,000 crowns in 1916. It owns nineteen stores, a 
butcher3’, boot-repairing workshops and a sawmill. A sum of 2,000,000 
crowns was paid in war bonuses to employees and their families, and 
1,000,000 crowns were allocated to the employees' pension fund. 

The trade done by the Hangya in 1917 amounted to 87,856,900 crowns 
as against 57,573,133 crowns in 1916. A sum of 2,175,000 crow'ns (2 % 
per cent.) was paid to members as dividend. The society’s net piofits 
amounted to 1,823,801 crowns. Of this sum 318,495 crowns w'ere paid 
as interest on shares; 179,959 crowns to the directors as a percentage of 
profits and 1,300,000 crowns to the reserve fund, while 25,346 crowns were 
carried forward to the next account. 

Assets were the following; cash in hand 336,326 crowns; stock in 
hand 7,448,913 crowns ; outstanding payments 7,846,346 crowns ; claims 
on bills ot exchange 2,609,700 crowns; securities 5,717,365 crowns; de¬ 
posits 3,015,456 crowns ; property 3,860,000 crowns; plant and fixtures 
1*853,389 crowns. 

I/iabilities were: share capital 6,519,900 crowns; outstanding debts 
15*457*956 crowns; guarantees 1,100,000 crowns; unpaid dividends 
19,640 crowns ; mortgages 1,842,419 crowns. 

The reserve fund amounted to 2,500,000 crowns ; the depreciation 
fund to 1,700,000 crowns, the war aid fund to 1,000,000 erbwns ; and the 
employees' pension fund to 2,023,858 crowns. 

The societies affiliated to the Hangya numbered 1386 in 1916, had a 
share capital of 8,014,728 crowns, a membership of 292,062 represent¬ 
ing 1,941,315 households, a turnover of 107,278,794 crowns, and reserves 
amounting to 7,989,593 crowns. 
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OTTOMAN EMPnffi 

CONSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY OF ACiRICDDTOEAI, ORGANIZATION. —Wtrlsehalls- 
Her Zenfralmdchtc, “jo August 1918 

It has been decided to constitute a great agricultural association hav¬ 
ing the following aims: thelettingof properties held by a single tenant which 
will be cultivated by the most improved methods ; the importation and 
manufacture of implements and material which Turkish agriculturists 
will be able to hire or buy by graduated payments ; the importation and 
manufacture of artificial manures ; the holding of courses of instruction and 
lectures for agriculturists. Bureaux of information will be set up in the 
various districts andwillinformthe rural populationon all points of interest. 
Instructions as to the use of modernimplements and material will be disse¬ 
minated in the country. Repairing shops set up in different parts of the 
country will make it possible to keep machines and material in a good state; 
and a body of permanent inspectors of machines will moreover be formed. 
The capital of the association is fixed provisionally at 150,000 Turkish 
pounds. 


RUSSIA. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN RUSSIA IN 1917. — The Russian Co-operator, Vol. 2, No. 

I^ndon, November 1918. 

Precise data as to the situation in Russia in 1917 of the organizations 
of small credit are incomplete owing to the deep disturbance arising out 
of the revolutions of February^ and even more of November 1917. Some 
information extending to 15* October 1917 is however available, especially 
as regards the number of co-operative societies and the government aid 
given to co-operative credit. 

The following figures give information on the first of these points : 



To I Jannaty 19x4 

1915 

1916 

15 October 1917 

Credit societies • . 

10,695 

11,465 

11,972 

12,114 

Saving ’associations 

3,891 

4,108 

4.289 

•4,363 , 

Credit unions . - . 

II 

25 

83 

136 

Rural clubs . • . 

• 232 

254 

281 

281 


This table proves a remarkable increase in the number of credit unions 
but a considerable decrease in that of the other associations. In 1914 the 
number of credit and savings associations increased by 1,328; in 1915 
by 987; in 1916 by 688; and in 1917 down to 15 October only by 216. 
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This figure would indeed have been somewhat larger had it been possible 
to collect more complete information; but it cannot be doubted that the 
general conditions which have latterly affected co-operative credit have, 
together with the absence of workers, caused the growth of credit societies 
to be insignificant. 

The following are the available figures as to the sums granted by go- 
vermnent to meet the needs of small credit: 


To I January 1917 .. . . . 397.5 roubles 

To I March 1917 406.9 » 

To I April 1917. 4097 »» 

To I October 1917 .. 456.6 » 

To I November 1917. 473*6 » 


Thus from i April to i November the amounts of government assit- 
ance increased by nearly 70,000,000 roubles, mainly owing to allowances 
to credit unions. The increase coincides with the growth in the number of 
the unions, and was apparently the result of the appointment to the man¬ 
agement of the Board of Small Credit of K. I. Krylov who was commis¬ 
sioned hy the Council of All-Russian Co-operative Societies together witfi 
the central committee of the representatives of co-operative organiz¬ 
ations. 

Up to I April 1917, 82 unions, still under the old management of the 
Board, were allowed 5,000,000 roubles for capital and 1,900,000 roubles as 
short-term credits, Thenceiorward until i October 92 unions were al¬ 
lowed 14,000,000 roubles for capital and 23,200,000 roubles as short-term 
credits. Further 17,000,000 roubles were lent as a measure of urgent aid. 

Up to I October small credit institutions, were also granted, as long¬ 
term loans, 9,600,000 roubles, and for intermediary transactions 3,400,000 
roubles. 

On I January 1917 the membership of co-operative credit and sav¬ 
ings sodeties was 10,478,000. Up to this date the turnover of the credit 
sodeties was 601,400,000 roubles, including 16,300,000 roubles in occupied 
districts. That of the savings assodations was 383,300,000 roubles, includ- 
iiig T30>5oo,oooroublesin occupied districts; that of rural clubs 167,700,000 
roubles; that of 70 unions 75,200,000 roubles. The total turnover of co- 
cfperative credit organizations thus reached 1,058,900,000 roubles. 

Deposits in credit sodeties amounted in 1914 to 200,000,000 roubles, in 
1916 to 419,600,000 roubles. Savings assodations had in 1914 deposits 
amounting to 209,100,000 roubles ;to 209,500,000 roubles in 1915; and to 
262,700,000 roubles in 1916. 

A general dedine is noticeable in loans. Up to i January 1915 the 
co-operative credit sodetes lent 311,900,000 roubles; up to i January 1916 
3x2,000,000 roubles; and up to i January 1917 only 295,100,000 roubles 
although the numberf of societies had increased. The savings associations 
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lent 268,100,000 roubles up to i January 1915 ; 256,800,000 roubles tfp to 
I January 1916 ; and 238,700,000 roubles up to i January 1917. At the 
end of 1916 overdue advances of the credit co-operative societies were 
equal to 13.3 per cent, of their remaining liabilities, as compared with 
13.4 per cent in the previous years. 

From 67,500,000 roubles in 1915 the intermediary operations of the 
co-operative credit societies increased to 200,200,000 roubles in 1916. 
Those of the savings associations increased from 24,200,000 roubles to 
67,700,000 roubles. These operations of the co-operative credit societies 
amounted altogether to 91,700,000 roubles in 1915 and to 267,900,000 
roubles in 1916. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

DTSURAXCE AGAINST HAIT IN iqi6 

OFFitlAI, SOURCE: 

RAPPORJ: DU BURLAU Suibsr DES \Si»URAVCEb SURLF*-* ENTREPRISPs PRIVLES LX MAIIERE 

d’\S£)UR AXCE EX StjI^sl fx 1 {Rcbni Of tn So; Si of Insma lo^ ot Pruah Enm- 
iii s. a) *1 tL^t,a to Ip^UtiittL^ Sw tzuland in ioi6) Bertie, 1918 


As in pre\'iotis ye^is, insurance against hail was practised in Swiss 
territory in 1916 only by two mutual societies: the So$iH& suisse d*assurance 
contra la grMe at Zurich and the Paragr&e at NeuchStel, The former is 
active on all Swiss territory and insures any crop against the risk of hail. 
The Paragrile, on the other hand, is active only in the canton of Neuchft- 
tel and insures only vineyards in this canton. 

The year 1016 can, hke 1915, be classified with yeais in which atmos- 
pheiic condensations were particularlj" important as regards both the 
frequency and the abundancy of the falls of hail. Thirty-nine days cha¬ 
racterized by itnpoitant storms were counted. The falls of hail were dis¬ 
tributed over 911 communes and 355 districts. These figures do not 
include small local storms which were let loose upon one or two communes 
at a time. The following arethe dates of the most violent falls of hail and 
the numbers of the communes they affected 


24 jVIa5’ .. 57 communes 

25 Maj . 46 ) 

9 June. 71 » 

23 June. 44 » 

25 June. 69 ) 

4 July. loi M 

10 July. 93 )) 


The Societe d* assurance contre la grile had in 1915 raised from 10 per 
cent, to 0 per cent, the rebatement on the premiums to be paid by in- 
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sured persons who had not given notice of any losses b}" hail in the last 
three years. A small diminution, of 5,991 francs, in the amount of the 
premiums received was the result. In 1916, on the other hand, this com¬ 
pany could record a new and very important increase in the premiums it 
received, for the3" reached 263,444 francs*. In the same way the number of 
policies subscribed increased hy 3,089 as compared with 1,980 in 1915, and 
the insured sums increased by 16,973,060 francs as against 9,605,950 francs 
in 1915. The amount of the damages paid, which had increased very much 
in 1915, diminished only slightly in 1916. Thanks to the income from in¬ 
vested sums the company could avoid a deficit, as it could not in previous 
years. It has therefore been possible to add a credit balance of 195,951 
francs to the reserve provided by the by-laws. 

We give below a comparative statement containing some interesting 
figures referring to 1915 and 1916. 


1. Number of policies 

2. Insured capital . . 

3. Premiums received 

4. Damages paid. . . 

5. Reserve fund , . . 


1915 

68,877 

90,471,120 francs 
1,298,096 » 

1.392,482 » 

4,490,822 » 


1916 

71,966 

107,444,180 francs 
1.561,540 X 

1,339.404 » 

4,686,774 » 


In the last five years the SociStS suisse d’assurance contre la grele has 
had to record: * , 


Z9xa 

44 

5.816 


9 


X9I3 

1914 

1915 

19x6 


60 

49 

59 

46 

da3"s of hail. 

7715 

5,293 

<B,8i6 

8,886 

declarations of losses. 


The following are the percentages of insured sums foimedby damages 
paid: 


19x2 X913 X914 1915 X916 1880 to 19x6 

0.8 % i.i % 0.6 % 1-5 % 1-3 % 1-3 % 


In comparison with 1915 there was a slight improvement. This is 
true also of costs of administration, as is shown by the following figures 
which are those of the percentages of premiums received formed hy these 
costs: 

X9I2 19x3 X914 Z915 1916 z88o to 1916 

14.6 "0 17-3% 14-8% 16.1% 15 - 7 % 16.1% 

The two following tables summarize the results obtained b}^ this 
compan3" from 1880, the yeox of its foundation, until 1916: 



R&iiuUs obtained by the “ SociHS Suuso d*assurance contro la grUe ^^since its foundation, 

i) Profit and l^oss Account fiom 1880 to 1916. 
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i) Relation of Receipt®, and Expenditure to In<3ured sum 
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The company known as Le Paragrile kept almost unvaried in 1916 the 
number of its insmed, its insured sums and the amount of its premiums. 
The igure representing the losses it paid in 1915 was veiy s^mall, but the 
damages it awarded in 1916 were noticeably incieased. The increase in 
the income from invested sums nevertheless allowed the payment of a sum 
of 31,750 francs into the reserve fund’as against 33,000 francs in 1915. The 
reserve fund reached, at the end of 1916,140,500 francs as against 108,750 
franC'- in 1915. 

The following is a comparison between the principal figures refering 
tr 1915 and 1916. 


1. Number of policies • • . . 

2. Capital insured ...... 

3. Premiums received - . . . 

4. Damages paid. 

5. Reserve fund. 


1915 
— J 

528 

565,991 francs 

34*007 ) 

316 » 

108,750 )» 


19x6 


527 
559.943 
33.649 » 

3,955 " 

140,500 ) 


Lc Paragrile records onlj' three daj's of hail in 1916, the loth and nth 
of June and the 23rd of July, and the damages which vineyaids suffered 
on them were unimportant. » 

The damages paid by Le Paragrile in the last five years formed the 
followii^ percentages of insured capital: 

in 1913 in 19x3 in 1914 in 1915 in X916 

— — ^ 

0.6 “o 20.1% 4.2% 0.1% 0.5% 


The followii^ ore the percentages of the premiums received which 
Wert formed by costs of management: 


X9X3 




12.9 “o II-I "0 


X9X4 X9I5 19x6 

13.5 % 11.8 % 12.4 % 


Whe should recall finally that the Confedeiation and cantons may 
subsidize insurance against hail. The subsidies are paid in accordance 
with the rules of the cantonal laws and the federal law of 22 December 
1893 as to the improvement of agriculture by- the Confederation. The 
cantons granting subsidies number twenty-one. Only those of Glaris, 
Tessin and the Orisons pay none and thus prevent their farmers from bene- 
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fiting by the federal subsidies for insurance against hail. All the other 
cantons make themselvts responsible for a propoition of premiums and 
costs of policies vaiying from 15 to 40 per cent. In their case the Confe¬ 
deration until 1914 made a grant equal to 50 per cent, of the subsidies the}’ 
paid. But on ii December 1914 the Federal Council published a decree 
according to which the federal grant may not tor the future exceed 50 per 
cent, of the costs of the policy, 20 per cent, of-insuiance premitLins for vine¬ 
yards and 12.50 per cent, of insurance premiums for other crops. 

The following table shows the amount of the grants made by the Con¬ 
federation and the cantons in favour of insurance against hail in 1916. 
While pre\nously federal and cantonal grants reached the same sum, it 
is noticeable that the former now hardl}" exceed nine tenths of the latter. 
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ITALY 

t 

THE INSTITUTIONS OF UAKD CREDIT IN 1917. 


SOTjRCES : 

Annali del Crbdito e dell\ Previdenza. ; Anno 1910, N. 65. Credixo fondiario, I^eegi, 
decreti e regolamenti. Mmistero di Agricoltura, Xndustria e Commercio {Annals ofCtedti 
and Thrift: Yeat 1910, JVb 85 land Cadit. Lnws^ decrees and regulations. Miwistty of 
Agncultwe, Industry and Trade). Rome, Bertero, iqio. 

ISTITUTO ITIUANO DI CREDITO FOSTDIARTO : RBLAZTONTE DEL CONSIGUO DI AMBCCNISTRAZIONE 
E DEI si'STDV.d PER l’an^S’o 1917 {Italian Institute of Land Credit^ Report of Admimstrative 
Council and Accountants for 1917). Ordinaiy general meeting of shareholdeis s8 Fe¬ 
bruary 1918. Rome, Tip. Bodoni, 1918 

Crbdito fondiario della Cassa di risfvrmio dbllb province Lombards in Milano Bi- 
LANCIO CONSTJNTIVO dell’anno 191 7 {Land Cl edit of the Savings Bank of the Lombaid Pio- 
vinces at Milan. Complete Balance Sheet for 1917) Milan, Tip. Reggiani, 1918 

ISTITUTO DELLE OPERE PIE DI SAN PAOLO IN TORINO CrEDITO FONDIARIO BSERdZIO IQI7 
Institu*e of the Chanties of St Paul %n Turin LandCiedit Yeaf 1917. Turin, Tip P Ce- 
lauzaiQiS 

Crbdito fondiario DELL\CASSADTRISPARMIOINBOLOGN^ atti dell’Assemble a gene- 

rale DEGL’ AZTONISTT TENUTASI IL I4 APRILD IQiS E RESOCONTI DEL 1917 {Land 
credit or ih. S iving-B ink atBilogna. Resolutions of the General Altctingof Shareholdejs held 
0)114 Apnligi^ and Reports for n)iy) Bologna, Tip. Meilani, 1918. 

Reports for 1917 of the ohidr institutions of land credit active in Italy 


In our issues for last September and October we examined the work of 
the two greater institutions of ^Ticultural credit which are active in Italy, 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples and the agricultural credit branch 
of the Bank of Sicily. These institutions distributed altogether in 1917 in 
the southern provinces of Italy and in the islands 38,239,312 liras, derived 
partly from their own funds, partly from the capital of the provincial funds 
of agricultural credit they managed and partly from funds directly advanc¬ 
ed by the State. We will now deal with the institutions of land credit 
first noticing their organization and then studying more particularly the 
activity they deployed in 1917. 
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§ I. The organization oe i^and credit. 

Land credit is afforded in Italy by the following State-rcgtdated in¬ 
stitutions : the Istiiicto Italiano di Credifo Fondiario (Rome), the lUituto 
delle Opere Pie di San Paolo in Turin, the Monte dei Paschi of Siena, the 
Credito Fondiario Sardo in Cagliari, and the Savings-Banks of !Milan, Bolo¬ 
gna and Verona. Other bodies can be authorized to afford land ciedit by 
royal decree, in particular the mutual associations of landowneis holding 
real estate worth at least 5,000,000 liras, societies and institutions having 
a* paid-up capital of 10,000,000 lirasf and also, in regions in which no local 
bodj' affords land credit, societies having a capital less than 10,000,000 
liras but not less than 2,000,000 liras. 

The land credit departments cf the Savings-Banks of Milan and Bolo¬ 
gna, the IstiUito delle Operc Pie di S. Paolo, the Monte dei Paschi and the 
Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario can undertake business in all the pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom. The Savirgs-Bank of Verona is authorized to af¬ 
ford agricultural credit in the provinces of Vcnetia and Mantua, the Cr(h 
dito Foiidiario Sardo in Sardinia. 

The business which these institutions can accomplish is regulated by 
minute legal rules and is various. Its mest important part is the gi anting 
of loans Secured by mortgages on real estate up to half the value c t such real 
estate. Such loans are repayable in annual instalments spread over at 
least ten and at most fifty 3 ears. An annual instalment compiises the quota 
of repayment, interest, the tax on income, the payment for rights of com¬ 
mission and esqpenses of administration, which must not exceed 45 cente- 
simi for every hundred hras of capital lent, and finally the quota for repay¬ 
ment of the Treasury tax which the various institutions pa3’- directly on 
behalf of their creditors. A debtor can however free himself in advance 
of all or part of his debt, making the due payments to the lending institu¬ 
tion and the Treasury. 

The institutions of credit also enjoy an option ol acquiiing, b}” ces¬ 
sion or substitution and on the same terms as loans, mortgagt < r privi¬ 
leged credit, redeemable b3' amortization. 

The3"procure the necessary means for accemplishing business cf these 
two kinds by issuing land paper bearing interest at different latis—3 
3 */*» 4 * 4 V2 5 per cent. — and thus avoiding the great oscillations 
of the stock exchange. L^^ans are made in paper and bear interest at 
the same rate as the paper issued for them. Such paper has a ncminal 
value of 500 liras and can be made payable to bearer or holder. The loans 
are repaid graduall3^ at par, as much paper being weekly drawn b}^ lot as 
corresponds to the respective instalments owed by thebcrroweis of the 
preceding half-year. All the land paper issued is secured b3’^ all the 
mortgages held, and this saleguards the holders of the paper. 

I^andowners who are not in immediate need of capital but only of avail- 
ble funds can, rather than have recourse to the loans regularl}’ made in 
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paper, have opene^Jfor themselves a current account guaranteed bj a mui t- 
gage, and thus receive advances in cash at a rate of interest which vaiies 
and is deteimined by the institutions. 

Having’made these preliminary lemarks, we will pass to an examina¬ 
tion of the work accomplished by these institutions in Italy in 1917, bas¬ 
ing ourselves on their annual reports. 


§2. The ITALIAN INSTITUTE OF EIND CREDIT. 

The administrative council of th"s important Instituticn, founded in 
Rome in 1891, notes in its report on the lesults obtained last yeai that the 
abundance of money, the high price of provisions, and the unceitamt}' of 
contracts entered into at the present juncture were the principal reasons v hy 
there were, on the one hand, less recourse to land credit, and on the ether 
hand a large demand for paper and many total or partial repaj'-meiils of 
loans. 

Thus the applications to the institute for loans numbeied 168 and veie 
for 16,831,500 liras, 92 loans for 9,239,000 liras being secured by ruial 
land and 76 for 7,592,500 liras by ty:ban land, whereas in 1916 applications 
for loans numbered 183 and were for 21,254,500 liras. 

Definite contracts for loans in 1917 numbered 77 and were for 6,505,500 
liras, having numbered 93 and having been for 7,374,000 liras in 1916. They 
were all payable in cash at the request of the borroweis.Thtj" would have 
reached a far higher figure if they had been able to keep pace with the abun¬ 
dant wealth of paper. 

The loans are guaranteed by securities worth 13,660,000 liias, and aie 
distributed as follows among kinds of seemities : 


Nnmbei 

Amount 

Value of security 


I<iias 

Ifiras 

I/>ans on rqral land. 55 

4,063,000 

8,664,950 

) urban > . 22 

2,442,500 

4.995.050 

Total ... 77 

6.505,500 

13,660,000 

By districts they are distributed as 

follows: 


• 

Number 

Amount 



I 4 ras 

North Italy. 

. 3 

372,000 

Central Italy.! . . 

17 

1,502,500 

South Italy (including the islands) . 

• 58 

4,631,000 

Total . . 

77 

6,505.500 
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Of the amount of the loans stipulated in 1917 the^ums appropriated 
to the extinction of more burdensome earlier mortgages and to obtaining 
emancipation from dues amounted to more than 3,500,000 liras, namely 
3,475,387 for the extinction of mortgages and 89,796 liras for emancipa¬ 
tion from dues, or 3,565,183 liras altogether. 

The rates of interest payable on the mortgages extinguished by the 
loans were as follows : up to 5 per cent. 2,444,583 liras ; from 5 % to 6 
per cent. 536,404 liras; from 6 % to 7 per cent. 480,900 liras; above 7 per 
cent. 13,500 liras. 

Of the total sum of the loans which the Institute granted bfom 1891 to 
1917, that is 290,475,550 liras, tlie sum gradually repaid by the borrowers 
was 104,039,689 liras, namely 45495,185 liras by half-yearly instalments, 
and 58,544,504 liras by advance repayments and by the conversion of loans 
bearing a higher to loans bearing a lower rate of interest. Deducting this 
sum of 104,039,689 liras from the total sum of the loans hitherto made by 
the Institute, we find that on 31 December 1917 its outstanding mortgage 
loans numbered 2,694 and were for 186,435,861 liras. They were secured 
by property of the value of 460,738,574 liras. 

The sums to be repaid in 1917 as half-yearly instalments amounted to 
15,593,195 liras altogether. Of this sum the total amount of 13,733,971 
liras was recovered ; and on i January 1918 the outstanding amount was 
therefore 1,858,244 liras. 

It should be noted that of recent years, that is since 1915, the Insti¬ 
tute, in consequence of the war and of such public calamities as the earth¬ 
quake in Marsica and the plague of fieldmice in Apulia, has resolved to come 
to the aid of some classes of its creditors by proroguing the payment of a 
certain quantity of half-yearly instalments, which have been united to 
the instalments not yet due. The total sum of the payments thus sus¬ 
pended in 1917 was 727,237 liras. 

The demand for paper was very lively in 1917. Paper bearing inte¬ 
rest at the three rates of 4 %, 4 and 3 % per cent, was sold, in 37,927 notes 
and for the nominal value of 18,963,500 liras, the numbdr surpassing that 
of the previous yearjby 13,057 and the value by 6,528,500 liras. 

On I January 1918 there were altogether in circulation 365,628 notes 
of these three kinds having the total nominal value of 182,814,000 liras, 
which is to say that the number of notes had increased by 24,684 and their 
nominal value by 12,342,000 liras as compared with those circulating on 31 
December 1916. 

As regards the balance-sheet of the year under review: the profit and 
loss account shows an income amounting to 10,132,026.33 liras, whence 
must be deducted a) for interest due on paper in drculation 6,825,894.22 
liras, i) for other dues and expenses 1,110,646.53 liras, that is altogether 
7 » 936 ,54075 liras, which gives a net' profit of 2,195,485.58 liras. Thence 
must be deducted 5 per cent, for the reserve as by the by-laws, or 109,774.28 
liras, and there remain 2,085,711.30 liras, which, when added to tiie 
18,6x2.18 liras carried over as a credit balance from 1916, give a total 
available credit balance of 2,104,323.48. This sum was, on the proposal 
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of the administrative council, distributed as follows: «) towards repay¬ 
ment of the purchase-^price of the oflSces of the Institute 10,000 liras; 
6) to the available reserve 75^000 liras; c) to the shareholders at the rate 
of 25 liras a share 2,000,000 liras ; i) to the new account 19,323.48 liras. 

The capital and reserve fund of the Institute stood as follows on i Jan¬ 
uary 1918: capital in shares — 40,000,000 liras; reserve as by by-laws 
— 2,630,992.53 liras; available reserve — 1,391,373.85 liras; reserve to 
provide for variations in value of securities — 135,496.34 liras; deferred 
reserve (sums to be collected) — 4,268,428.91 liras; credit b^ance for 
1917 — 19,323.48 liras ; total — 48,445,6i5.?ci liras. 


§ 3. The land credit of the savings-banks of miean, boeogna 

AND VERONA. • 

The necessity of preventing an excessive holding-up of deposits, and 
therefore of keeping the business of mortgage loans within determinad li¬ 
mits, in view of the slowness with which they are recovered, neces¬ 
sarily made the assistance of the capital of the Cassa di Risparmio deUe 
Province Lombarde inadequate to*meet the great need of landed property, 
for which it is essential that capital should be conceded witt liberty 
to repay it gradually, the repayment quotas being small and propor¬ 
tionate to the aimual revenue of lands and there being no fear of an 
eventual and sudden demand for repayment. 

For these reasons this savings-banks did not hesitate to undertake in 
1867, basing itself on the law of 14 June 1866, the affording of land credit; 
and in order to assist this enterprise and to give a stronger guarantee to 
the new institution it engaged a part of its own capital, such part beir^ at 
first fixed at 4,000,000 liras but afterwards raised to 5,000,000 liras (i). 

This new institution rendered many and signal services to property. 
Its management, which was separate and distinct from that of the savings- 
bank, continued to develop, so that the institution became the most im¬ 
portant of those which afford credit of this Idnd in Italy. It is regulated 
by the consolidated law on land credit, which was approved by the 
royal decree. No. 646,. ot 16 July 1905, and by the subsequent law of 
22 December of the same yeaf. 

I/and paper was at first issued at 5 per cent.; but in order that the paper 
might be eas&y and usefully placed and might fulfil its aim of procuring ca¬ 
pital for landownership it was necessary that its rate should be related to 
the current market price of money. The administration did not fail 
to take the steps this rendered necessary, gradually modifying the 
rate for new issues whenever it did not accord with the conditions of the 
market. In 1866 loans were made with 4 per cent, paper and in 1904 

(i) See Giossasu (Angelo): II Cr&diio fondtano ddla Cassa di rispa/rmio di Milano^ in 
Bollettino delVAgyicoltwra, Milan, No. 8, 19x8. 
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with 3 % per cent, paper. In April 1915 the issue of 4 per cent, paper -was 
resumed, but the issue of 3 per cent, paper was still kept open, the bor¬ 
rower being thus left free to choose the paper he thought most con¬ 
venient (i). This system is stillun force, being followed, as is known, by 
other institutions in Italy and abroad. The variety of its paper gives 
the issuing Institute in normal times the elasticity necessary to a con¬ 
tinuous representation on the market oi the average current interest, and 
safeguards the borrower from the loss to which paper issued at too low a 
rate would expose him, reserving for him the option of converting bis 
debt at any time into other {)aper at a more convenient rate if the con¬ 
ditions of the market happen to change. 

The business of 1917 of the Credito fondiario dalla Cassa di risparmio 
delle provincie hmbarde was characterized by a remarkable number of vo¬ 
luntary repayments made on account or on balance of current loans. These 
amounted to little less than 8,000,000 Hras, paid almost entirely in paper, 
m^tly of the 3 per cent, series. These repayments had the effect of 
bringing the total existing loans (4,190), represented by paper of the 5,4 and 
3 % per cent, series, down to 206,324,329 bras, the number of loans having 
diminished by 62 since the previous year and their amount by 2.201,558 
liras. 

In 1917, 130 new loans for 9,822,500 liras were made, as against 197 
for 12,947,500 liras in 19x6. This decrease is partly due to the condition 
01 the agricultural industry which could, owing to the fairly renumerative 
receipts for the produce of the soil, supply its own needs without having 
recourse to mortgage credit. Of these loans 21 for 2,534,000 liras were 
secured by rural land, 107 for 7,166,500 liras by urban land, and 2 for 
122,000 liras hy mixed properties. Seventy-ninef out of 130 loans were 
for 40 years, and about half (61) were of sums between 5,500 and 30,000 
liras. 

The year's profits are usually paid as regards one half into the sav¬ 
ings-bank, and as regards the other half, after the quota for the pension 
fund and grants to employees has been deducted, invested in State secu¬ 
rities which go to increase the ordinary reserve fund of the Credito fondiario. 

The subsidiary guarantee of the paper in circulation constituted by 
the two reprve funds — ordinary and special — amounts altogether to 
6,038,802 liras, to which summust be added 5,000,000 liras which the savings 
bank has assigned out of its own capital to guarantee the business of the 
Credito fondiario. 

Passing to the Credito fondiario deUa Cassa di Risparmio di Bologna 
we find that it made 38 loans in 1917 for 4,014,000 liras. Of these loans 22 
for 1,568,000 liras were secured by urban land, 12 for 2,042,500 liras by 
rural land, and 4 for 403*5^0 liras by mixed urban and rur^ land. Almost 
all these loans, namdy 32 for 3,680,000 liras, were made in the province 
of Bologna. 


(i) See XoDouco (Gaspare): Scelta dsi foniiari a van saggz d'lfiferesse, in Gior 

fwto iegh Rome, No. 4, October 1918. 
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In spite of the difficulties of the time the paper of this institution was 
much in demand at good prices, partly on account of the need for advance 
extinctions of mortgages which was a consequence of the active movement 
of sales of rural property. 

From the time this Savings-Banks was founded in 1868 until 1917 
it made altogether 3489 loans for a sum of 137,935,500 liras, the average 
ambunt of a loan being 39,534 liras. 

The Creiito fondiario of the Savings-Banks of Verona made in 1917 only 
lOur loans in paper for the total sum of 284,000 liras. 

§ 4. The institute of the charities of st. paui, at Turin, the ‘‘ moi^te 

DEI PAScm AT Siena, and the Sardinian iand credit atCaoeiari. 

The year 1917 was marked for the Institute of the Charities of St. 
Paul at Turin, which began its activity in 1563, by an arrest of the rising 
progress of loans on land which had been continuous from 1907 to 
31 December 1916. On 31 December 1907 these loans amounted to 
4^,936,8‘23.99 liras ; on 31 December 1916 to 91,629,295.79 liras ; and at 
the end of 1917 to 90,351,583,89 liras. Thus after-ten years of increase 
there has been a slight decrease, a phenomenon which has not occurred 
only in this institution but is even more accentuated elsewhere, and is due 
to the diminished frequency of new loans and the increase of advance re¬ 
payments, as we will see when we examine the business of 1917 more parti¬ 
cularly. 

i) Loam Repayable by Instalments : a) Applications for loans, — The 
difficulties due to the war, together with the high price of provisions and the 
abundance of money, Explain the decrease in applications which appears 
from the following figures : 


Affioont 

Year Number liras 

1914 . 454 24,914,500 

1915 . 277 21,226,500 

1916 . 199 18,557,500 

1917 . 136 10,346,000 


b) Loans granted. — A decrease in definite contracts for loans naturally 
corresponds to the decrease in applications for them, as appears from the 
foUotving figures: 


Year 

Ntmiber 

Amount 

liras 

1914 . 

. . 204 

7,006,300 

1915 . 

. . 160 

7,628,000 

1916. 

. . 1x8 

5.752.500 

1917 . 

73 

3.550,000 
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Coatracts •mafeing loans and apf^cation for them concerned especially 
property in the provinces of Turin, Genoa, Some, UGlw and Naples. 

The husiness of 1917 was distributed as follows by kinds of land mort¬ 
gaged ; 



Number 

Amount 




Urban land . 

65 

2,975,000 

Rural laud . 

4 

480,000 

Mixed urban and rural land • 

4 

95.000 

Total . . . 

73 

3,550,000 


All the business conduded consisted of new contracts for loans, no con¬ 
versions or transformations of loans of the previous year being effected. 

A large part (2,101,355 liras) of the capital lent was intended for the 
extinction of earlier d^bts either to this institution itself or to others. 

Fifty-nine out of 73 contracts for loans dravm up in 1917 were for sums 
varying from 5,000 to 100,000 liras, and 55 (3,205,000 liras) were for a term 
of 50 years. 

The realization of the 3 }^per cent, net paper, issued for these loans, 
was affected with steadilyincreasing facility, the demand for these securities 
bdng greater than the supply of them. liie price at which they werfi cur¬ 
rently quoted rose from ^43.50 liras to 480 liras, which price has become 
almost fixed, and is the best obtained, equally so if it be compared with 
the current price of paper at the usual rates issued by other institutions of 
this kind. 

c) Repayment of capital lent. — Sepayntents have somewhat increased, 
thanhs to the abundance of money, as appears from the following compa¬ 
rative figures: 



Instalments due 

Ad-vanoe repaipments 


rotai 

Year 

No. 

ATnf>Trp^ 

No. 

Amount 

^No. 

Amount 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X914 . 

7 

1,807,940 34 

70 

*,*94,389-16 

77 

4,102,529,30 

X9X5t .... 

. 10 

1,806,440.14 

75 

2,822,4x1.25 

85 

4,628,851,39 

X9x6 . 

. 12 

1,813,230.18 

90 

2,494,140.10 

X02 

4,307,370,28 

1917 . 

16 

1,823,578.88 

119 

3,004,133.02 

135 

4,827,711,90 


d) Outstanding loans on 31 December 1917. — On i January 1917 out¬ 
standing loans numbered 2410 and amounted to 91,629,295.79 liras; and 
on 31 Decemb^ 1917 they numba%d 2,348 and amounted to 90,351,583.89 
liras: thus tlmy had lessened by 62 and by 1,277,711.90 liras. 
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Their amotint on 31 December 1917 was distributed as follows : 



27 tmiber 

Amoont 



I 4 ias 

On urban land. 

1.723 

68,391,281.50 

On rural land. 

523 

17,096,187.77 

On mixed mban and ruial land 

102 

4,864,114.62 

Total . . . 

2.348. 

90.351.583-89 


2) Recovery of half-yearly tnstalimnfs, — This proceeded in a satisfac¬ 
tory way as appeals from the following data : 


Year 

Initial 

Arreazs 

Half•'s ear’s 
instalments 
due on 

I January 
and X July 

Total 

Overdue 

instalments 

received 

Fmal 

arrears 

Percentage 
of cobmti 3 
formed by 
colunm $ 


z 

a 

3 

4 

5 

"s. 

1914 

*97,931 — 

S,448,ioa — 

5,546,033 — 

5,403,733,02 

142,299,98 

2,365 

1915 

142,299 98 

3,617,23442 . 

5,759,534 40 

5,529,174,33 

230,360,07 

3,999 

1916 

230,360 07 

5,752,463 93 

5,982,824 — 

5,679,154,44 

303,669,56 

3,076 

1917 

303,669 56 

5,865,773 48 

6,169,443.04 

5,761,189,68 

408,253,36 

6,617 


Arrears cextainly incieased, but not excessively in view of the circum¬ 
stances of the time. 

3) Land paper, — The circulation of this paper amounted on 31 De¬ 
cember 1917 to 90,352,000 liras, as against 91,630,000 liras on 31 December 
1916; and thus there was a decrease of 1,278,000 liras corresponding to 
that in the mass of the loans on land. The paper in circulation on 31 De¬ 
cember 1917 could be distributed as follows: 


Deposited paper payable to 
holder. 

I/uas 

At 3%% 

3,703,000 

Atsi 4 % 

3,614,000 

Total 

7,317,000 

Deposited paper payable to 
bearer.. 

» 

675.500 

3,909,000 

4.584.500 

Securities in free ciiculation 

b 

11.075.500 

67.375.000 

78.540.500 


I/iras 

15454,000 

74,898,000 

90,352.000 
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Paper at 3 ®/4 per cent, was quoted during the year from 497 to 502 
liras; paper at 3 % per cent, was, as we have already said, mu<i sought 
after, particularly in December, at 480 liras- 

The Monta iei Paschi of Siena, another ancient and powerful institution 
of credit, issued 35 mortgage loans in paper for 1,498,500 liras in 1917. 

The activity in this year of the Sardinian Credit Fondiario was very 
much restricted- In 1916 it made five loans foi 81,000 liras. The loans 
it granted fn 1917 amounted only to 20,000 liras. 


§ 5. The development op the ixstitytioxs of land credit 
FROM 1906 TO 1917. 

To give an exact idea of the importance which institutions of land cre¬ 
dit have assumed in Italy, we think it useful to reproduce the two follow¬ 
ing tables. The first shows for all these institutions the amount of their 
chief assets and liabilities from 1906 to 1916, and the second the principal 
business accomplished by each institution in 1916; ^ 


dumber of the Institutions of Land Credit and Ag^res^ate Aniowits 
of their Chief Assets and Liabilities, 



No. of 

Mortgaged 

Value of 

Amount of mortgage loans 

Year 

insti¬ 
tutions 
on 31 
December 

values on 

31 December 
Hxas 

land paper 
in circulation 
on 3z December 
liras 

Made during 
vear 
liras 

Outstanding 
on 31 I>ecember 
liras 

X906. 

7 

792,484,204 

332,597,500 

4-1,329,500 

345,413,633 

1907. 

7 

831,081,025 

341,250,500 

45,335,000 

359,816,990 

190S. 

7 

904,898,770 

371,038,000 

'61,8x9,000 

389,933,630 

1909. 

7 

924,043,706 

395,726,500 

59,713,800 

413,551,475 

1910. 

7 

1,031,733,191 

437,228,000 

74,111,500 

457,834,^51 

1911. 

7 

1,152,398,533 

490,198,000 

78,896,000 

508,276,418 

1912^. . . . 

7 

1,255,685,266 

541,638,500 

76,249,750 

561,227,975 

1913. 

7 

1,344,555,002 

580,501,500 

*62,81-6,500 

601,544,503 

1914. 

7 

1,414,040,586 

608,393,000 

4»,,583,000 

629,503,898 

1915. 

7 

1,438,305,174 

621,938,500 

31,974,500 

638,457,183 

1916. 

7 

=.459,310,120 

630,723,000 

31,006,500 

642,338,258 
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Amount of principal assets an>f liabilities of each institution in 1917. 



Value 

Value 

Amount of mortgage loans 

Institutiotis 

of mortgaged 

of land paper 




property 

in circulation 

made 

outstanding 


on 31 December 

on 3x December 

doting year 

on 3x December 


bias 

* litas 

litas 

Uras 

Cl edito 1 ondidxio deUa Cassa 


i ..... 


• 

di risparmio, Bologna. 

82,516,469.7-4 

53,140,000 

3,115,500 

52,343,338.91 

Creditotondiario della Cassa 

di risparmio, Milan. . 

421,127,000 — 

210,563,500 

13,017,500 

208,525,8^^.89 

Credito f ondiario della Cassa 

di risparmio, Veiona . 

30,699,9-16 — 

22,620,000 

513,500 

22,321,022.59 

Credito tondiario saido, Ca- 

ghari. 

Istituto itahano di credito 

5,060,300 — 

2,745,000 

81,000 

2,710,156.72 

tondiario, Rome . . . 

457,718,900 — 

170,472,000 

7,374,000 

186,558,64928 

Credito tondiario del Monte 

dei Paschi, Siena. . . 

210,550,697.21 

78,578,500 

1,222,500 

77,039,906.52 

Credito tondiario deiristi- 

• 

tuto deUe opeie pie di 

S. Paolo, Turin, . . . 

234.636,783 — 

92,603,000 

3,732,300 

91,629,295.79 


We should recollect that these institutions do not limit their activity to 
afEojrding credit, but that by enterprises of public usefulness and by parti¬ 
cipation in initiative of general interest, the3r givee a concrete illustration 
of the manner in which in Italy land credit is progressing towards tl^ fur¬ 
ther direct and indirect assistance of the safeguarding and development of 
property in real estate. 
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OBPiaAIi SOURCE: 

ASOnJAI. SEFORX ON XBFOKNS ^NS PROGRESS IN CHOSEN (ROREV) (igi 5 -l 6 ) SOeul, JUl} 1917. 


The distribution of agricultural credit is aproblemof capital impoitance 
in Ebrea where Soper cent, of the inhabitants are occupied by agriculture. 
This distribution is undertaken by three different groups of institutions : 
a) the Agricultural and Industrial Banks (Noko GinkS ); h) the People's 
Bank Associations [Chim Kingu Kumiai ); and c) the Oriental Develop¬ 
ment Company (T^yJ Takushoku Kalushiki Kmaisha). 


§ !• ThS AGRrCTOTURAT AND INDUSTRIAI, BANKS. 

The Agricultural and Industrial Banks are limited liability stock com¬ 
panies. Their share capital may not be less than 10,000 yen and the nor¬ 
mal v#lue of a share is 20 yen. They are governedby regulations of 1906 and 
1907 amended in 1911. The last regulation recognized that they were able 
to conduct ordinary banfing business but insisted that they should gra¬ 
dually limit their activity to granting credit to industrial and agricultural 
ente^rises. They are especially authorized to make long-term loans, anti • 
to discount bills and negotiable paper and warrants touching native pro¬ 
ducts. In order to find the funds necessary to these operations the banks 
are authorized to borrow and to receive ordinary deposits, independently 
of the funds intended for long-term loans, Pdr the same object they are 
autljorized to enter into dose relations with the banlring department of 
the Oriental Development Company, already mentioned, acting to some 
extent as this company’s agents. Finally the amount of issues of deben- 
tmes which might at first reach five times the amount of the paid-up ca¬ 
pital, ha§ been reduced to the amount of the long-term loans repayable by 
annual instalments. Further each year debentures having an aggregate 
^i?^ue equal to the sum recovered on these loans must be withdrawn from 
circulation.^ These ba nks number six and have a growing number of bran¬ 
ches. Their capital stood as follows from 1908 to 1915. 
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Year 

offices 

Brandies 

1 ^ 

offices 

1 Authorised 
capital 

yen 

Paid-up capital 

yen 

Debentures 
issued ^ 

yen | 

Beserve 
^ fund 

yen 

1908 

6 

22 

1,200,000 

555,250 

1,050,000 

84,263 

1909 

6 

26 

1,200,000 

555.250 

1,050,000 

114.839 

1910 

6 

27 

1,200,000 

555.250 

960,000 

144.925 

1911 

6 


1,200,000 

848,575 

1,870,000 

185.338 

19x2 

6 

36 

2,400,000 

1 . 348 , 7*0 

1,870,000 

386,277 

1913 

6 

36 

2,600.000 

1.467.945 

2,990,000 

479,339 

1914 

6 

37 

2,600,000 

1.469,890 

2,910,000 

486,682 

1915 

6 

37 

2,600,000 

1.469,890 

2,31^*500 

487.031 


It is seen that the efiective capital which the Agiicoltnral and Indus- 
trial Banks have in their paid-up ca^tal and reserve funds did not cease 
to increase from 1908 to 1915. The cancdlations of debentures imposed 
by the r^olation of 19x4 have cauSed the cancddation of securities amount¬ 
ing to 670,500 yen. The figures we have given do not convey a complete 
idea of the resources of which the j&gricoltural and Industrial Banks really 
dispose. For the government helps them in two ways, first by making them 
afivances and secondly by taking a certain number of their slmes. The 
following figures allow the importance of this double intervention to be 


understood: 

Year 

Advances 
by government 

Value of shares 
taken 

— 

yen 

. b> Tgovernment 

yen 

1908 .... 

. . . . 1,2x4,680 

329.960 

1909 .... 

. . . . 1,134,680 

329,960 

1910 .... 

. . . . 1,134.680 

329,960 

19x1 .... 

. . . . 1,134.680 

329,960 

19x2 .... 

. . . . 1,479.980 

329,960 • 

j 1913 . . . • 

. . . . 1,469.980 

329.960 

1914 .... 

. . . . 1,459,980 

329,960 

1915 .... 

. • • . 1,459.980 

* 329,960 


Thus government has taken no new shares since 1908, although the 
share capital of. the .A^ticultoxal and Industrial Banks 1 ^ more than 
doubled since that date, pasdng from 1,200,000 yen to 2,600,000 yen. On 
the other hand of government advances, which from 1,134,^ yen in 1911 
passed to 1,479,980 yen in 1912, two repayments of lOioooVen eachhave 
twice been ma^ ^ce 19x2. ^Diese facts indicate a favourable situation, 
as does, still more eloquently, the amount of the deposits entrusted to these 
bants. 
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Year 

* Amount 

of deposits 


yen 

1906 . . . 


19OQ . . .. 


1910 . . . 


I9II . . . 


iqi2 . . . 

. 4.469.654 

1Q13 ... 

. 4.599,926 

1914 . . . , 


1915 . . . , 

. 6,456,378 


Proceeding to examine the business of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks we must not lose sight of the fact that, since the agricultural methods 
of the Korean people were somewhat primitive advances could not attain 
to any considerable amount in early years. Since the annexation, however, 
there has been a scientific effort to realize the value of the country's re¬ 
sources and the condition of affairs has bfeen much changed. The demand 
for advances tor works of irrigation, for the construction of various works 
and for agricultural improvements has much increased, as appears in the 
following table: 


Year 


1908 

1909 
X910 
19x1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


noans rqiayable by 
annual 
instalments 


Iioens xepayable at 
fixed dates 


cultnte 


I I 

I Industry Asncnltnre 


Indns- 

tty 



1 y«n 

1 I 

I 86,262 

124.754 

39 a. 728 | 

’ 865,9*7 

J:, 359 . 5 » 

1.073.396 

^*^.5081 

1,650,676 


yen j 

\ 

\ 

I 7 ,o 6 oJ 

309,4751 

556.495, 

400 , 527 | 

2 * 8 , 759 ' 

885,025! 

636,788 

468,909' 


^ I 

43.464^ 

68,40I| 

92,137, 

149,206 

172,212 

221,714 

1.192,955 

1.029,541 


yen 

7,765 

3*.745 

46,882| 

207,379 

354,450 

578,8361 

392 , 932 j 

345 , 557 . 


yen 

*, 394 . 639 | 

*.648,7*0] 

*,740.8391 

2,031,801' 

2,691,560 

3,165,704! 

3,627,149, 

4 . 3 * 6,833 


yen | 

1,102,251 

*,898,592! 

3.457,870 

4,803,182 

5.546,204 

5,303.517 

3.526,090 

3,350.259 


yen 

30,134 

35,258 

57,773 

51,435 

114,063 

352,4301 

518,2261 

301,605 


Total 


yen 

2,681,575 

4,116,949 

6,344.724 

8,509.457 

10,456,f60. 
**.583,622 ■> 
**.534.648 
11,462.780 


Daring Z90S the £^ricultaral loans, which a^gr^ated 129,726 yen, 
much exceeded the industrial loans whidi reached only 24,825 yen. This 
proportion inversedinthe nest year, when the industrial loans prepon¬ 
derated, amounting to 341,357 yen, as against agricultnral loans for 193,155 
yen; and in 1910 tHs latter position was repeated, industrialloans amonnt- 
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ing to 603,377 yen as against agricultural loans for 484,865 yen. But from 
1911 onwards agricultural loans again occupied a leading place, amount¬ 
ing to 1,015,134 yen while industrial loans amounted to 607,906 yen, and 
this position hSs not since been modified. In 1915 the total sum of agricul¬ 
tural loans — 3,680,217 yen —was more than three times as great as that 
of the industrial loans — 814,466 yen. 


§ 2 The People's Banks. 

The People’s Bank AssocisCtions, which we now have to consider, aim 
principally at facilitating the circulation of money among small farmers by 
affording them a reasonable means of improving their farms. In practice 
they are not far removed from the Agricultural and Industrial Banks but 
they do business with for more restricted resources and are more immediately 
in touch with the lower classes of the agricultural population. They are co¬ 
operative associations having limited liability. The share capital is con¬ 
stituted by an advance of 10,000 yen granted by the government to each 
association. To this initial capital there have been added since 1914 shares 
of ten yens, which are subscribed by members and on‘which dividends 
are payable on occasion. Finally the banks have the right to receive depo¬ 
sits from their members and even the^eneral public, if the prosperous course 
of the association's business justify this privilege. At the head of the as¬ 
sociation there is a Japanese director, appointed and paid by government. 
The People’s Banks Associations were founded in 1907 and at the end of 
1915 they numbered 240 and grouped 65,742 members. Their financial 
position may be resumed as follows: 


• 1 

Number 

Number | 

Capital 

advanod 

Caidtal 

subscnbed 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Year | 

of 

of 

by Go- 

by 

Fund 


associatUms 

membexs 

vernment 

members 


j 

- 

- -> 

yea 

yen 

_ 3^ 

yen 

1910 .... 

117 

43,747 

1^170,000 

— 

59,785 

— 

19IX . . . 

152 

5 *. 37 * 

1,520,000 

— 

159,044 

— 

19x2 

18S 

67.497 

1,880,000 

• 

275.108 

— 

1913 • • 

208 

80,193 

2,080,000 

— 

396,330 

— 

1914 • ■ 

227 

60,322 

2,265,000 

694,300 

491,289 

108,521 

1915 • * • 

% 

240 

65,742 

^. 295,^00 

786,808 

529,684 

294,363 


The considerable fall in the membership of the associations, from 80,193 
in 1913 to 60,322 in 1914, is explained by the fact that the new regulation 
obliges members to add 10 yen per share to the capital funds of their asso- 
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ciatioii. Thi$ fall was only temporary, an increase of 5>4^ members being 
noted for 1915. 

As r^ards the business of the People's Banhs this includes lending, 
collective buying and selling on behalf of members: Por these purposes 
they enjoy by government grant the use of warehouses, numbering 41 in 
1910, 76 in 1911,127 in 1912, 178 in 1913, 195 in 1914 and 203 in 1915. 
Ihe details of their business appear in the following table. 


Year 

IfOens ' 

yen 

Collective 

purdiases 

yen 

Sales on bdialf 

of membeis 

yen 

Froats 

yen 

igio. 

762,816 

12,982 

45.640 

102,215 

Z91Z. 

1,182.93a 

47*307 

z36,020 

114.339 

Z9Z2. 

1,716,697 

49.920 

366,281 

z 16,897 

*913 . 

2.158,195 

99.731 

922,849 

91,683 

1914 . 

2 147.278 

96,967 

563,532 

43..433 

1915 • •• ♦ 

2,Z27,646 

17,747 

220,402 

i 

56,200 


§ 3. The orientai, development company. 

« 

The Oriental Development Company was formedinvirtueof alaw dated 
March 1908 and began its activity in the following December. 

In order to allow the company to take part in the development of the 
natural wealth of the conntry^t was authorized to engage in agriculture 
and industry by selecting and inviting skilled farmers and others asrimmi- 
grants into Korea and furnishing them with the necessary funds. The 
company works under the direct control of the government. Its capital 
is 10,000,000 yen. 

Cultivated State lands measuring 10,037.8 cho were transferred to it in 
payment for 60,000 shares valued at 3,000,000 yen, taken up by the govern¬ 
ment, and these lands added to those which the company bought, to which 
it contributed or which it-redaimed, brought the total area it owned at the 
end of 1915 up to 73,364 cho, namely 49,080 cho of paddy land, 15,594 
cho of upland, 2,244 cho of forests and 2,244 cho of other lands. During 
1915 the company realized 1,600,000 yen from these lands. 

At the end of 1915 company had brought 2,942 Japanese families, 
aggregating 12,328 persons, into Korea, and had^rented to them 5,251 cho 
of land, that is 41681 cho of paddy land and 570 cho of upland. For the 
engagement of new Japanese immigrants government granted the company 
a subsidy of 300,000 yen a year. 

It is a mam business of the company to furnish funds, for the purpose 
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of lea^og the wealth of the country, to settlers, fanners and others in 
Ebrea. 

In 1915-16 the total stun of loans to farmers and others was 7,250,000 
yen,being320,oooyenlessthanintheprevionsyear. Ofthisstun3,270,000 
yen were knt for purposes of agriculture, 1,820,000 yen for pubhc under¬ 
takings, 1,630,000 yen for debentures issued by several Agricultural and 
Industrial Banks, and 500,000 yen for other purposes. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for 1914-15 were, respectively, 3,220,000 yen, 1,540,000 yen, 
2,300,000 yen and 500,000 yen. % 

The loans for t^culture and public works had therefore increased, 
while those for various objects remained stationary, and those for the de¬ 
bentures of Agricultural and Industrial Banks much diminished. 




MISCELI/AXEOUS INFORjMATION relating to credit 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

argentine REPUBLIC. 

THE XATIOXAIrf IMORTGAGE BANE. — ^National 3Ji>rtgage Bank. Report on business 
in 1916-1917. Buenos A3?res, 1917- 

0 . 

The reports on the years 1916 and 1917 which the administrative coun¬ 
cil of the National Mortgage Bank has presented to the Minister of Finances 
show that, in spite of the crisis from which this institution has sufEered 
for five years and which, for that matter, has been common to all countries, 
it has been able to resume its normal <jpurse and so attain to the liquida¬ 
tion of the burdens which during the crisis it could not avoid. The re¬ 
forms proposed by the council, in the interest o. the country and o* the 
bank, are very important. They concern the institution of loans intended 
for land settlement and the development of stock farming, and also a spe¬ 
cial kind of insurance effected by means ol the bank. These loans would 
allow the Mortgage Bank to found in the near future a Land Settlement 
Bank which would become one of the most important of Argentine institu¬ 
tions. As earl3f as 1916 the administrative council had resolved to subdi¬ 
vide into small and easily sold lots, with a view to encouraging land set¬ 
tlement, the lands ol debtors which should be awarded to it in payment of 
debts. 

We are nofoverlooking the importance which the problem of land set¬ 
tlement, on which the whole economic life of the country depends, has al¬ 
ways bad in the Argentine, The National Mortgage Bank will therefore 
accomplish a truly benevolent work in offering to farmers land divided into 
small lots for which payment will be due at long terms. 

The lands acquired by the bank would form one of the most efiScacious 
bases for constituting colonies, which woul(Lallow the bank to harmonize 
its activity with private interests by granting loans equivalent to almost 
the whole value of the lands given to cultivation. 

The author of the report notices the satisfactory result obtained in 
1917 by increasing the issue of securities on the market. These securities 
in the last doys ot the year yere at par. * He observes that while the chief 
market for securities wag formerly abroad, the Argentine market now 
absorbs the securities almost entirely, a circumstance which allows the 
hope that the concurrence of the two markets will in future be advanta¬ 
geous not only to the bank but also to the country. 

In the report for 1916, as in that for 1917, there is question of the im¬ 
portance of the ^scheme for the development and reform of the savings- 
bank of the bank. This reform is necessary in view of the economic con¬ 
ditions of the Argentine. 

The author of the report then notes the excellent results the bank has 
obtained by forming a s^ng and buying department which is meant to 
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facilitate the liqtiidation of properties inteaded to be sold by auction. Hris- 
dejjartnient ajlows debtors to avoid the costs attendant on sales of this 
kind and themselves to take part in the of own business. 

In order to make the lending facilities ofEered by the bank known, t'he 
management decided to publish a paper, which is an organ for all studbr 
and research in the matter of mortgages. 

As r^ards the results shown in the balance-sheets for 1916 and 1917 
we think it opportune to reproduce the foliowii^ data as to thebansk' 
diculation and issues. 


Issite. 

Year Cixcu* Senes Amount Average OntstEuading inq 'n g 

— latiou — — rate on 31 December 

1916 513^987,075 3nd leg. 9,155-2nd series 9,305,300 94,26 574,829,407 

1917 543,500,900 and leg. 9,155-2nd and 3rd series 42,695,200 93.47 507,567,307 


These issues were constituted as follows on 31 Decembei 1917 ; 


Series 

Interest 

Re¬ 

demp¬ 

tion 

I^ed 

Cancelled 

Redeemed 

Circulation 




pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

A. 

7% 

* % 

20 , 000.000 

20,000,000 

— 

— 

B. 

n 

» 

15,000,000 

14.441,850 

558,150 

— 

C. 

> 

» 

15,000 000 

15,000,000 

— 

— 

D. 

0 

) 

20,000,000 

I 7 » 523,350 

2,476,650 

— 

E. 



20,000,000 

17.556,430 

2,443.570 

— 

F . 

» 

' 

' 15,000,000 

13,169,800 

1,830,.00 

* 

G. 

) 


10,000,000 

8 676,800 

1,323,200 

— 

H. 

u • 

» 

61,000,000 

48,690,300 

3,646,200 

9,284,800 

I .. 

6% 

4% 

2,539,900 

2,156,000 

383,900 

— 

J . 

» 

I % 

9,264,100 

6,191,200 

905,200 

2,167,700 

K . 

5 % 

« 

70,165,000 

40,579,350 

4,493.850 

25,091,800 

I,. 

6% 

» 

89,966,000 

36,263,050 

5.370,200 

48*332,750 

C.H.A.6% . . . 

A 

» 

446,441,900 

62,023,825 

28,512,900 

335*905,175 

2nd leg.9i55-i&t series 

» 

» 

49,926,300 

2,168,825 

2,406.825 

45,350,630 

sndleg.Qi SS-andseric 


» 

48,840,000 

371,500 

1,253,300 

47.215,200 

andleg. i955-3rd series 

» 


1 10,160,500 

— 

7,675 

10,152,825 


— 

— 

9 O 3 , 925»000 

304,8x2,280 

55,6x1,820 

543.500,900 

In gold. 

5 % 

* % 

20,000,000 

11,682,739 

188,861 

8,128,400 


ISie loans made by the bank in the years under review were also 
fairly important. They can be classified as in the following tables: 
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Number 

Amount 

Interest 

1916 

1917 

19x6 

wm 

1916 


Xfoaxis m order. 

X^ass on wbldi a half- 
year’s interest is in ar- 

12,195 

12,535 

pesos 

198,087,006 

pcm 

204,5*9.441 

pesos 

pesos 

rears. 

I^oans on 'which two half- 
years’ interest is in ar¬ 

2,411 

2,637 

37,848,210 

39,202,345 

iJo8,772 

1,571,930 

rears. 

I^ans on which more than 
two half-years’ interest 

1,406 

1.124 

24.387.4*5 

20,765,945 

1,950,552 

1,633,940 

is in arrears. 

2,069 

2.451 

49.755,360 

52,093,035 

8,869,442 

10,289,418 


z8,o8i 

18.747 

310,078,001 

316,590,766 

12,3*8,766 

13,415,288 


t 

Bxauclies ^ 

Number 

1 

Amount 1 

I 

Interest 

1 

19x6 

X9I7 *j 

Z916 

1917 

19x6 

19 x 7 

1 

1/ians in order. 

1 

6,120 

7.135 

pesos 

132,464,940 

pesos 

157,456,505 

pesos 

pesos 

Iioans on whidi a half- 
year’s interest is in ar¬ 
rears. 

1,809 

1.883 

34,217,710 

40,1959075 

1,385,764 

1,620,368 

Z^olns on which two half- 

years* interest is in ar¬ 

rears. 

1,179 

992 

29,047,560 

22,399.810 

2,338,45a 

1,805,725 


2,008 

2,336 

68,535,740 

70,632,325 

5,508,272 

5,685.415 

• 

11,116 

12,346 

264,265,950 

290,883,715 

9,232,488 

9,1114^ 


Eeserves rose in 1916 to 41,046,389 pesos ; in 1917 to 45,549,243 pe¬ 
sos. Tlie ordinary profits were 6,752,972 pesos in 1916 and 9,005,308 pe¬ 
sos in 1917. 


CANADA. 

AGSlCinVXtnEUI, CBSDIX in JCANITOBA. — TIm Gratn Grower’s Guide, Wtamlpeg, 
6 November 1918. 

We have already dealt with thf oi^anization in Manitoba, \wth the 
help of the provincial government and of the mnnidpalities interested, of 
mral credit societies. Each sodety is directed by competent local resi- 
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dents of whom one must be the local representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. Every member subscribes for £100 worth of shares, and the 
provincial government and municipality subscribe for stock equal to the 
total stock for which the members subscribe. The society obtains funds 
from the bank at 6 per cent, and makes loans at 7 per cent., so that there 
is a margin of i per cent, to cover general costs. 

We must recall that the loans are granted by the bank's board of di¬ 
rectors which takes into account not only the technical qualifications of 
the farmer who applies for them and the securities he offers but also his in¬ 
terest. By borrowing through the medium of a society a farmer can easily 
procure lunds for sinHng wells, enclosing land, buying rope for binding and 
seeds and hiring pasturage, sometimes for repaying an earlier debt to a 
bank, and can avoid selling his produce on bad terms because he can wait 
for a rise in prices. 

The following figures show the amount of the credit business of the 
active societies in 1915 (r). 

Ivoans made amounted to $201,934, distributed as follows among 
the various societies: 


St Andrew's 
Roblin . . 
Tenby. . . 
Arden. . . 
Glenella. . 
Swan River 
Minitonas . 
I/ansdowne 
Westbourne 
lyawrence . 


$ 22,248 
47,406 
8,220 
17,900 
8,850 

25.135 

31,475 

16,495 

10,785 

12,420 


'These loans were made for the ioUovring objects : 


Patting in and hirvesting crop.164,606 

BreaMng up new land. 53,190 

Buying sto^. 36,2x8 

Bloating liabilities. 19,860 

Machinery. 17,035 

Implements. 9,445 

Threshing. 1,580 


By means of these loans more than 12,000 acres of land, previously 
tmprodilctive, were brought under cultivation. 


(i) Besides the societies to which these figures refer there are nine others whicli have not 
yet become active. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

LOANS SECURED BY LDSNS ON LIVE STOCK. — d^agnoaiwe et d'lndi^bic 

laifiitt., Fribourg, 33 November 1918. 

The Federal Council has just made a new order with legaid to placing 
liens on live stock. This modifies and completes the rules in foice which 
experience has shown to be defective and even, in some cases, dangcious. 

The innovations added to the original orders were, for the most part, 
suggested to the Federal Council by memorials rendered by the secretariat 
of the Swiss Peasants' Union. The following are the principal of them: 

I, The authorization for lending transactions secured by a lien on 
live stock can be granted only to trustworthy credit establishments which 
bind themselves not to accept cautionary payments, comprehensive liens 
or other guarantees in addition to the lien. Credit establishments which 
do not conform to this rule, and have not made a declaration to such effect 
before i May 1918, will be deprived of the right to accept live stock as 
security for their advances of funds, and their names will be deleted fiom 
the list of authorized banks and funds. 

3 . Notice has been given by the ojB&cers of prosecutions to all esta¬ 
blishments within their spheres, authorized to make loans secured by live 
stock, that all liens constituted from 1912 to 1915 will be annulled as by 
official right on 31 December 1917 if the renewal of the liens have not been 
required before that date. 

3. The new order requires the lien to be considered to be a special 
one which, for instance, foimally excludes the possibility of pledging a 
whole flock or herd. 

4. In all the business necessary to placing a lien on a head of live 
stock the concurrence of the sanitary inspector is absolutely necessary. 
An exact description of the pledged animals must be made by his carc> 
indicating distinctive signs. The idea of a metallic mark or brand has 
been given up, because while it would doubt less enable an indisputable 
identification of pledged animals it "would hurt the debtor's pride. 

The inconveniences for which the new order seeks to provide a remedy 
were due to unscrupulous horse-dealers "who took unfair advantage 'pf the 
facilities which the law wished to afford to small debtors, making their 
own profit out of the comprehensive guarantee. The concurrence of the 
'inspector of live stock when the lien was created was usually required. It 
has become obligatory. It is he who "will have to note the estimate d value 
in the application for registration; and before he signs this document he 
will have to correct or complete any inexact or inadequate statements it 
tnzy contain. The security of the creditor who acquires the lien will thus 
be sticngthened, because the property concerned will be more •exactly 
defined and described than has been the case. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 

« • 

AGRICULTURAI, CONDITIONS AND I,AND TENURE IN VICTORIA. 


oFFOfrAi, source: 

Victoria': Year-Book 191C-17, 37lh issue., 3 kIelboumc 


§ T. Generai^ agricueotrai, conditions. 


Victoria, the south-eastern State of the Australian continent, is still 
mainly an agricultural country, although with the growth of the great 
city of Melbourne her industries are becoming more and more important. 
The population of Melbourne formed 44.4 per cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the State in 1910, 46.1 per cent, in 1913 and 49.7 per cent in 1916. 
The following figures seem to show that the process of industrialization is 
continuous: 


Total number of breadwinners in Victoria . . - . 
)) » » persons occupied by commerce. 

» )) )) » » » industry . 

» » » primary producers ....... 


I90X 

xgzz 

534,049 

577,053 

79,048 

. 91,611 

146,233 

187,773 

165.147 

144.384 


The great wealth of Victoria continues however to be in her soil. The 
figures which give the value of her principal exports refer entirely to the 
products of agriculture and mining. The conclusion is that the industry 
of the State is mainly applied to treating such of these articles of export 
as do not leave the country in an entirely raw State. 

These figures admit of several interesting deductions. The first is 
that an overwhelming proportion of the wealth of Victoria is drawn from 
agriculture: of the value exported only £893,842 out of the total pf 
*I7»833,395 was derived from mining in 1913 and only £115,278 out of 
the total of £19,029,502 in 1917. Secondly the figures prove that Victoria 
is still a stockfaiming rather than an arable, and still a sheepfarming rather 
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Attides eicported ftom Victoria 

• 

Value in 1913 

Value in 19x7 


£ 

£ 

Wool. 

6,282,291 

6,149,212 

Wheat anc^Jiom *. 

8,763,870 

5.391,477 

Batter . :. 

1,681,987 

2,189,025 

Meat. 

1,634,806 

697,850 

Skins and hides.*. . . 

1,688,409 

'548,736 

Leather. 

227.497 

439,706 

Tallow. 

371.316 

246,091 

Tin ingots. 

282,817 

114,635 

Gold (^edc) - . . 

611,025 

„ 643 

All other articles. t 

2,291,377 

3,452,127 

Total • ■ • j 

17.835,395 

i 9 ,oa '),502 


than a cattiefartning country. Thirdly they show that the total 'production 
of the State has continued to increase normally through the years of war. 

From the point of view of agriculture Victoria may be considered as 
divided into eight districts, the Central, North Central, Wimmera, Mallee 
Northern, North Eastern and Gippdand districts. These have diSerent 
conditions of climate and soil, largely dependent on their situation with 
r^ard to the State’s long coastline and to the mountain range which tra¬ 
verses its territory from east to west. The Central District, which includes 
Melbourne, comprises both coast and Mil country and has a rainfall above 
the average. Fruit growing, market gardeniog and dairy farming are 
carried on to supply the Melbourne market; and barley, peas and potatoes 
are gro.wn. In some parts of the district therearelarge numbers of sheep. 
Next to it to the north is the North Central District which includes rugged 
country. Potatoes and barley are grown in this district; dairy farming 
and pig far ming are practised extensively; and sheep are graced over large 
areas. The Western District, which is bounded on the south by the coast, 
consists principally of rich, volcanic undulating plains, often stretching for 
miles without a break.^ The rainfall is adequate and the herbage most 
prolific ; and it is therefore the pastoral industry which here is the most 
important. The best wool in the State is produced in this district, and the 
excellent grazing gives it the lead in dairyfarming. It yields important 
potato and hay crops and some onions, and recently wheat has been grown 
on parts of its territory. Que third of the State’s total ,wheat crop is 
j^wn in Wimmera, the next district to the north which has a much 
lighter rainfall. Here oats and hay are also produced, bare fallow, wheat, 
oats md grass succeeding each other by a system known as the Wimmera 
totation. Sheep are grazed on the stubble. The Mallee District in the 
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extreme north west of the State is the latest to have been opened up to 
bettlement. It is subject to periodic droughts and was long thought toT 
le a mere arid waste, but better farming has done much fox it and in the 
sast decade it has become an important wheat producing area. It also 
yields a considerable oats crop. In the Northern, which lies north of the 
North Central District, wooded hills alternate with plains. The rainfall 
is average. A variety of crops are grown, including one fourth of the wheat 
and oats and one sixth of the hay of the State. Fruit growing is import¬ 
ant 'and farming under irrigation is developing rapidly. The North 
Eastern District includes a large mountainous area and very fertile valleys 
adapted to intensive agriculture. Vineyards and orchards do well and 
the bulk of the State's tobacco crop is produced in this district. Gipps- 
land, which lies along the coast in the eastern part of the State, is a 
taigely mountainous country with a high rainfall. It has been less opened 
up to settlement than the rest of the State. Dairyfarming and sheep and 
cattle breeding are carried on in this district and maize and potatoes are 
grown. 

The following figures give an idea of the growth of arable farming in 
Victoria in the last six decades. 


Average area annually planted In 


renoa 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1*855-1860. 

79.079 

50,148 

3 723 

21,129 

70,489 

1865—1870 . 

230,505 

123,435 

16,024 

35.460 

110,293 

1875-1880 . 

537.238 

127,317 

28,354 

38,517 

150,777 

1885-1890 . 

1.140.327 

206,692 

65,267 

46,210 

434,^75 

1895-1900 ... 

1.794.151 

301,317 

6r ,092 

45.669 

. 495,337 

19 <^ 5 -l 9 lo. 

i. 9 <'> 5.320 

379.078 

56,016 

52,897 

743,167 

I913-X914 . 

2,085,216 

439.342 

71,631 

47.575 

1,203,728 

1916-1917 . 

3.125.692 

441.598 

93,015 

73 618 

897,186 


The parallel progress in stock and dairyfarming is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing figures. 

The preceding and the next table show, when taken together, that while, 
as we have already stated, Victoria remains a stockfaiming country, its im¬ 
portance in this respect is gradually being overtaken by its importance as 
a producer of wheat and other crops. This is a natural consequence of the 
development the State: as settlement becomes closer arable farming in¬ 
evitably increases. Dairyfaiming, which requires a relatively large amount 
of labour, also tends to develop with density of settlement; and the figures 
showing the number of milch-cows in Victoria are evidence that of late 
years it has come to have some importance in this State. 
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Year 

Kamber Number of cattle 

of horseb ijjiich cows Other cattle 

Sheep 

l8f>i . 

1 

76 530 197.332 

525 000 

5 780,896 

1871 

209 025 212 193 

564.534 

10 477,9"6 

z88i 

275,51^ 320,198 

957.o^’9 

10,360,285 

l8yi 

436 469 395,192 

1,387,689 

12,692 843 

iqoi . . 1 

392,237 521 612 

I 080 772 

'io84I,7<o 

1911 . . . 1 

472,080 668,778 

878,792112,882 665 


P«gs 


61.259 

iSo.iog 

241 036 

282 457 

350,370 

333,281 


§ 2. TENUKe AND OCCUPATION OP I^AITD. 

In our isbue for January 1916 (i) we explained the system under which 
land is acquired and held in Victoria. In 1917 the State’s total area of 
56,245,760 acres was held as follows: 

Lands alienated in fee simple .24,345,425 acres 


Lands in process of alienation. 7,751,415 » 

Crown lands.24,148,920 » 


Total . . . 56,245,760 » 

A, Crown Lands. — The area of the crown lands In Victoria naturally 
diminishes as year by year portions of them are alienated. It is seen 
that in 1917 they constituted less than half of the total area of the State. 


They comprised the following classes of land: 

Acrts 

Permanent forests. 3,360,240 

Tifnber reseives. 7.^4 00 

Water reserves. 316,092 

Reserves for agricultural colleges, etc. . . 85,100 

Reseives in the Mallee. 397,881 

Other reserves. 305 619 

Roads . 1,739650 

Water frontages, riverbeds, lakes, etc. » / 

Unsold land in cities, towns and boroughs -> 42 o, 7 
Land occupied under: 

Grazing area leases . 2,502,556 

Perpetual leases. 228,543 

Other leases. 127,112 

Temporary grazing licenses. 9,621,642 

Unoccupied land. 2,299,009 


24,148,930 


(i) Pages 85-96 
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Of the unreserved area 12,433,959 acies, or by far the laiger pai^, 
are held by 13,809 occupiers who have grazing leases or licenses. The 
area still available for settlement and alienation amounts altogether to 
11,920,651 acres, and much of it is occupied undei temporary grazing li- 
•censesi. It is made up as follows: 

Actes 


I^irst class agricultural and grazing land. 

Second » » >» » . 134,55^ 

Third » w >» '» » .2,285,753 

Unclassified » » » >‘ .3,678,636 

Auriferous land.*. 595o^3 

Swamps and reclaimed lands. 1,491 

. lands which may be sold b^’^ auction. Q»<^33 

Mallee'lands which will eventually be classified as 

agricultural and grazing land.5,204,294 


'Total area remaining for disposal.11,920.651 


The largest areas of fitst and second class agricultural and grazing 
land thus available lie in Gippsland and the North Eastern District. 

B. Privately Otmed Lands, — The following figures give particulars 
as to privately owned lands in Victoria in 1910 and in 1913. 

These figures are interesting in that they show the decreasein thenuni- 
ber and in the aggr^ate area of very large holdings. This decrease has 
been continuous for the last ten years. In 1906 the number of holdings over 
1,000 acres in extent was 195, in 1910 it was 175 and in 1913 it was 151. 
The aggregate area of these holdings was 4,134,067 acres in 1910 ; 3,298,227 
acres in 1910 ; and 2,652,696 acres in 1913. Therefore in the seven years 
from 1906 to 1913 the number of the largest holdings was reduced by 22.6 
per cent, and their acreage by 35.8 percent. On the other hand both the 
number and the area of ]iol dings less than 1,000 acres in extent increased 
between 1906 and 1913. Such holdings of private land were in March 1913 
held by 61,029 persons and had an aggregate area of 14,398,125 acres; and 
they were occupied together with 4,024,897 acres of crown land. Thus the 
tenants of these smaller holdings held altogether 18,423,022 acres or 51 per 
cent, of the total occupied area. They controlled 64 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area and 49 per cent, of all the pasturelai\d; and they owned 73 per 
cent, of the horses in the State, 88 per cent, of the dairy cows, 66 per cent, of 
the other cattle, 90 per cent, of the pigs and 31 per cent, of the she€p. 

Nearly 56 per cent, of the dairy cows and about 61 per cent, of the 
pigs were pn holdings of no more than 320 acres. 

The tenants of the largest holdings, those of more than 1,000 acres, 
are mainly sheepfamiers: they owned 61 per cent, of all the sheep in the 
State in 1913. Between 1910 and 1913 there was a marked decrease in 
the pastoral areas on estates between 5,oor and 10,000 acres in extent, but 
it was accompanied by an increase in the number of live stock grazed. 
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—l- 

Pnvately owned land 


Clown laud | 

1 Total area 

Area under 

Size of lioldugs 
m 4 cres 

Year 

1 

.NJiaber 

of 

I beddings 

Area 

occupied 

with that 
pnvaldy 
owned 

occupied 

culh\ation 

pasture 



1 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

I to 100 

[ 1910 

*3.3051 836,836 

1 442413 

1,279.239 

228,227 

1,051,012 


1 

f 1913 

, 36,113 

915,493 

375.511 

1,290,004 

245.498 

1,044,506 

XOl 

320 

1 1910 

17.583 

3.686,498 

1,209,660 

4,896,158 

830,664 

‘*,056,494 



I 1913 

18483 

3,819,680 

1,216,829 

5.036,509 

875.525 

4,160.984 

321 > 

640 

1 X910 

9,676 

4,«a3.839 

1,900,058 

6,5*3.897 

1,183,354 

5,341.643 



I 1913 

ri,2i2 

5,475,942 

1,191,890 

6,667,832 

1,424,020 

5,243,813 

641 

r,ooo 

1 1910 

4,354 

3,553,261 

1 1,800,551 

5.353.812 

863,080 

4.490.732 



1 1913 

3,*ai| 

1 4.187,010 

1,241,667 

5,428.677 

1,075,000 

4.353.677 

H 

8 

H 

2.W0I ^910 

, 4.159 

6,178.744 

*.464.135 

8,643,879 

1.254,392 

7,388487 


1 

[ 1913 

1 4,5441 6,148,985! 

1.852,5 29 

8,601,514 

1,546,611 

7.054,903 

2,501 

5,000 1 

\ 1910 

1 749| 

2,571 444 

1.348,979 

3.920.433 

298,146 

3,623,277 


1 

1 I 9»3 1 

1 8201 

j 

2,803,419 

1,085,769 

3,889188 

352.258 

3,536,930 

5,001 

10,000 

1 XQIO 

239 

1.651,979 

1.397,984 

3.049.963 

85.379 

2.964.584 


1 

1 

j 1913 

2671 

1,825,862 

342,848 

2,168,710 

111,910 

2,056,800 

lo.oor and moie j 

I *910 

175 

3,398,327 

145,420 

3.443,647 

45,770 

3.397.877 



1913 

151I 

1 

2,652 966 

404,710 

3,057,676 

39,606 

3,018,070 

1 r 1 

1 1910 

60,240 26,400,818 

10,709,200 

37,110,018 

4 796,912 

32 . 3 I 3 . 1'-6 


< 

1913 

66,811 28,429,357 

7.710,753 

36,140110 

5,670438 

30,469,683 


There is a tendency to reduce the scaleon whichsheepfaimbgistindtrts^fcen. 
Thus flocks of more than 15,000 sheep decreased by 68 per cent, between 
1906 and 1917, while those of less than 500 sheep increased by 74 per cent. 
Owners of more than 15,000 sheep possessed 22.5 per cent, of the sheep in 
the State in 1906 and only 6.1 pet cent, in 1917. On the other hand owners 
of less than 500 sheep owned 15.1 per cent, of the sheep in 1906 and 23.3 per 
cent, in 1917, 

Of the thirty-four flocks of more than 15,000 sheep in Victoria in 1917, 
twenty-seven were on the great pastoral estates in the Western District. 
The North Central and the North-Eastern Districts are also principally 
gazing countries, while 78 per cent, of the cultivated land m the State lies 
in the Northern, Wimmera and Mallee Districts. 


§ 3. Closer settlement. 

The closer settlement of the land of Victoria, of which our data as to 
ptodnetion and as to the occupation of land have given some evidence, is 
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in part a natural response to the demand for land but it is stimulated by go¬ 
vernment action. In the article in an earlier issue of this review, already 
cited, the legislation relating to closer settlement is summarized. 

A. On Crcfwn Lands. — Certain special provisions have been made for 
the establishment of small holdings on crown lands. Any area of these 
lands, which is neither auriferous nor peimanently reserved and on which 
the crown has expended money, may be proclaimed to be a Special Settle¬ 
ment Area and divided into allotments of no more than 200 acres each. 
Such allotments may be acquired on conditional purchase leases (i). They 
must always be used for the purposes of residence and agriculture and no 
person may hold more than one of them. 

An important area of swamp lands has been reclaimed by the crown 
at considerable^ cost and is divided into holdings not exceeding 160 acres 
in area. When*the value of one of these allotments has been determined 
it may be: a) let on a twenty-one years' lease ; b) let on n perpetual lease; 
c) let on a conditional purchase lease, the price being paid in 63 half-yearly 
instalments together with interest at the rate of 4 % per cent, on the part 
of the purchase money still due at the time of payment; or d) sold b;^ public 
auction, one e]ghth.of the price being paid immediately in cash, and the rest, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., in from six to twenty half- 
yearly instalments. 

Areas of no more than ten acres of crown land may be granted as bee- 
farms on annual J^icenses, the rent being one shilling an acre per annum. 
A bee-range license may be secured on payment of one hali^enny for every 
acre of crown land within a mile of the beefarm ; and all suitable timber, 
even on land held under a graring lease or license, may, for the purpose of 
beefarms, be protected from destruction on any area. 

A large portfon of the land originally made available for village set¬ 
tlements (2) was found to be unsuitable for its purpose ; but an area of 19,989 
acres is still thus occupied and is held by 809 settlers. Within village settle¬ 
ments a settler may acquire land not exceeding £200 in value. 

B. On Pfwatdy Owned Lands. — The Lands Purchase and Manage¬ 
ment Boaid of Victoria has continued, under the provisions described in 
our previous article ^), to buy privately owned land, divide it into suitable 
allotments, and dispose of these to applicants for them. Such action is 
partly responsible for the general reducticn in the size of estates which we 
have already noticed. The follcwing figures supplement those included 
in our earlier article which referred to the years fre m 1910 to 1914. 

The allotments are of three kinds. A “faim allotment ", which pro¬ 
vides its holder with his whole livelihood, may not be of a greater value 
than £2,500. "Agricultural labourers' allotments ", which may not ex¬ 
ceed £350 in value, are provided in the neighbeurheed of large farms, 
and are allotted to farm labourers who live cn them and cultivate them in 
their spare time. A labourer receiving the lease of such an allotment must 

(x) See the article already cited, page 89. 

(a) See the article already cited, page 96. — (3) ibid., pp, 93 95. 
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Lands AcQuind hi Piirl'tijcs of Chsu Sdilenu’nt bv the Lands Pimhase 
ani Miims’ciii nt Board. 


On 30 June 



1914 ' 

1015 1 

1916 

1917 

In <>ccupat on 

NuinSci fi** hoii mgs. 

4,112 

4,227 

4.321 

4.509 

Area in acic«. 

449,791 

460,502 

494.965 

5' 7.500 

Resnlent popnlat on . 

l6,8oo 

17,200 

I7,6 'o ' 

17,782 

Area unallotted in acics. 

6 o,02 & 

56-977 

■= 1.879 j 

43,017 


build a dwelling-honse cn it within one yeai. In the tliird place work¬ 
men's home allotments ” aie proviaed near town*^. "their land must not 
exceed £250 in value ; they may not be allotted to persons whose income 
passes a fixed limit; a dwelling house worth at least £50 must be erected 
on them wi’*hm a year of the date of the lease, and imoK)vements worth 
at least £25 must be effected on them within two years. 

C. On Irri^at&d Lands, — An important factor for the closer settlement 
of the land of Victoria has been the irrigation cf arid tracts. Until 1905 
this enterprise was controlled hy various irrigaticn trusts which were financ¬ 
ed by the State. But their work was rendered difiicult by the sparse set¬ 
tlement ofthe country and by the ia :t that they had no power to make com¬ 
pulsory^ charges on the owners of the landb through which the Irrigating 
channels ran. In 1905 the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 
was constituted by Parliament and entrusted with the management of all 
irrigation works except those controlled by the First Mildiira Trust. This 
commission is now governed by the consolidated Waiter Act of 1915 and 
the Water Act of 1916. In pursuing ics work it has energetically pushed 
•the closer setllement of the lands senxd by’ the iriig^liiig channels, and it 
has benefited by’ a system of rating the owners of these lands compulsorily 
and of allotting water rights to them. 

Irrigation ii Victoria has taken place in the Mallec and Northern D s- 
tricts along the south bank of the great Murray River which is the State's 
northern boundary’, in the Noitbem Distric. along the banksof the Murray 
and of its tributary the Goulbnm, and in the Central iiislrict on the banks 
of the Werribee. The following table gives details of the work from 1909, 
the year in which the policy of promoting closer settlement and allotting 
water rights was first followed, until 1917. 
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Distuct having allotted w »ter nghu 


Area irrigated 
igog-zo I Z9Z6-I7 

Acies I Acres 


Suj>plu(t f}um tin GuiUb^thi: 


Shcppartoi 

Rodney . . ... 

Tongala. 

Rochestex * . . 

Dini;ce . 

TiagoviLl Plaii b . 


32.336 

2.270 

500 

20,000 

10,270 

56 681 
4.164 

*6,437 

1,140 

30,737 

ft urn tht 

Muita\ : 



Cohniia 

GaiinaMJiin . , 

Koondiotik . 

Swann inil . . 

NyjJli . . . 

MeiLeir . . . 

... . . 

13.000 
7.S25 
5 . 02 .) 1 

5.410 1 
569 

202 1 

*4.528 

*4.037 

13,260 

8,678 

1,526 

5,271 

Siippluil itom ih 




Bncchub Mnsii . , 

Wcriibct. 

\ 

31 



'lolal . . .[ 

86,iq2 I 

185.905 


In all the irrigated districts 82,000 acres have now been settled by the 
State. Some details are given by the following -figures: 


Area bought by the State. 120,300 acres 

Area subdivided. 104,300 » 

Number of properties subdivided . 162 

Number of families oil this area before its subdivision 127 

Number of holdings into which it has been subdivided . i»948 

Average area of such holdings. 20 to 176 » 

Number of such holdings now occupied. i»576 

Increase in number of occupying families since sub¬ 
division .' . 1,449 


Thus the total area subdivided, some 104,000 acres, supports twelve 
times as many families as it did before it was acquired by the State, not to 
mention the increase in its productivity due to irrigation and an intensi- 
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fication of cultivation, Wlien deductions have been made for roads, chan¬ 
nels tovmship reserves, the total area made available for settlement is 
found to be 100,000 acres and it is divided into 1948 blods. Of these, 374 
blocks, having an area of from 2 to 100 acres each, have still to be allotted ; 
and about 16,000 additional acres have been reserved and will be sub¬ 
divided and prepared for settlement as soon as possible. 

In 1916-1917 the Water Supply Commission granted blocks of irrigated 
land to 127 applicants of whom nineteen were returned soldiers; and a fur¬ 
ther area of 400 acres, in Mallee and on the Murray, was divided into twenty- 
three blocks which all were allotted to returned soldiers. 

As regards the First Mildura Irrigtion Trust, the only body other than 
the commission which still controls irrigation, it manages the Mildura Irri¬ 
gation Settlement, established in 1887 on the Murray River and in Mallee, 
The work of the trust may be estimated from the fact that this settlement 
supported a population of 8,000 in December 1916 as against one of only 
2,321 in April 1891. 

The following table gives details as to the utilization of the total irri¬ 
gated area in Victoria from 1909 to 1917: 


1 

Crop 

1 

X909-X0 

1913-H 

i 

I 9 » 4 -I 5 

X9Z5-X6 

1916-17 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cereals. 

I 

23.715 

74 . 9*7 

74,<>58 

61,663 

18,790 

nnceme grass. 

Sor^um and other animal fodder 

24,124 

55.535 

71,217 

70.372 

74,042 

crops . 

8.094 

21,374 

37,759 

15,412 

14,707 

Pasture. 

50.541 

110.193 

81,463 

82,622 

87.458 

Vineyards, orchards and gardens 

17.5^4 

*0.489 

28,666 

32.918 

38,246 

Fallow. 

4.988 

8,536 

13,368 

5 , 6*1 

3,220 

Miscellaneous. 

785 

*,*33 

2,214 

*J 99 

4,242 

No details available (private di- 

129,771 

*99.287 

309,345 

271,007 

240,705 

veisions of waters). .... . 

8,000 

18,000 

15.000 

17,000 

17,000 

Total. 

137.771 

3*7,287 

3*4.345 

288,007 

257,705 
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AVERAGE WORKING HOURS 
AND WAGES IN AGRICUI/IURE IN 1915. 


OI^FICIAI, SOURCE: 

D^ilaiARKb Sx^TisriK — Statistic A\rbog 1917 {Stafisttcs of Dmmaik, StatisHcal Y^ar- 
book 1917)* Copenhagen, 1917 


The Statistical Yearbook of Denmark, published in 1917, allows us 
to review the problem of agricultural labour in 1915 tn the two aspects of 
duration of work and wages. The data are given for the whole country, 
its division into Jutland and the islands being observed. Seasonal difEer- 
ences and the diversity among persons employed on agriculture — men 
and women receiving board and men worldng by the day and not boarded 
by their employers— are also taken into account. A rrference to the data 
for 1910 and 1905 allows of useful comparisons which cover a period of 
ten years. 

In spring average daily working hours were, in terms of hours and 
tenths of hours, 9.9 hours, as against 10.2 hours in 1910 and 10.4 hours in 
1905. In the time of harvest this average was 10.2 hours in 1915, having 
been 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In vTinter it was 8.3 hours. 
The total resting time granted during the day was then only 1.3 hours in¬ 
stead of 2.2 hours, and less efEective work was done in spring than at the 
time of harvest and in winter than in spring. We^should also notice that 
there were 8.6 winter working hours in 1910 and 8.7 in 1905, so that in 
ten years there was a diminution of a little less than half an hour. 

The preceding figures apply to the whole country. We will now ex¬ 
amine the particular position with regard to them of Jutland and the 
islands. 

In Jutlani work lasted in spring for 9.8 hours in 1915, 10.2 hours in 
1910 and 10.3 hours in 1905. During the harvest it lasted for 10 hours in 
1915,10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.6 hours in 1905. The decrease was there¬ 
fore more accentuated in harvest-time than in spring. In winter there were 
8.1 working hours a day in 1915,8.5 in 1910 and 8.4 in 1905. 

In the islands work lasted in the spring for lo.i hours in 19.15# 10.3 
hours in 1910 and 10.5 hours in 1905. During the harvest it lasted for 10.3 
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hours in 1915, 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In winter 8.5 
hours were registered for 1915, 8.6 for 1910 and 8.9 for 1905. 

The following table gives all these data, which can thus be apprehend- 

giA Q+ Cl rrloTiOja • 


TabIiE I. — Average working Iwttrs in agriculture in Denmark 
from 1Q05 to 1915. 




Islai ds 


Jutland 


Deufiiark 



Spnng 

Har\e«it 

Winter 

Spring 

Harvest 

Winter 

1 Spring 

|HcLr\ebt 

1 Winter 

1915 

lO.I 

10.2 


9.8 

xo.o 



10.2 

^3 

IJIO 

10.", 

10 5 

b .6 

10.2 ^ 

10.5 

cr 

10.2 

10.5 

\ii 

1905 

10.5 

1 1 

1 


10 

K4 

10.4 j 

1 

1 107 

^.7 


These figures need no comment other than a note that working hours 
in agriculture seem to be a little longei in the islands than in Jutland, where 
moreover the seasonal variations are also more maiktd, especially 
between spnng and haivest-time, and where intervals tor rest are a little 
less long in spring and harvest-time but a httle loiter .in winter. These 
remarks apply to relatively low figures and their importance should not be 
exaggerated. They are no more than indices, found with sufficient clear¬ 
ness throi^ghout the period under review. 

The wages for the work of which we have noted the duration are as 
follows. Boarded workers receive yearly wages estimated, in the stati¬ 
stics for 1917, as made up of thffee parts, those paid for sunyner and winter, 
respectively, and that representing the value ol food. Bor men Ibioughout 
the country the total of these three parts of wages represented in 1915 a 
sum of 795 crowns, as against 627 crowns in 1910 and 509 crowns in 1905; 
that is it had increased* by 118 crowns in the first and by 168 ciowns in 
the second of these quinquennial periods. In summer wages were equal to 
285 crowns in 1915, 239 crowns in 1,910 and 184 crowns in 1905, having 
therefore increased by 55 crowns between 1905 and 1910 and by 46 crowns 
between 1910 and 1915- Winter wages were isficrowns in 1915,125 crowns 
in 1910 and 95 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 30 crowns between 1905 
and 1910 and by 31 crowns between 1910 and 1915. The food supplied was 
valued at 354 crowns in 1915,263 crowns in 1910 and 230 crowns in 1905. 

We wilt now give in a second table, taken from the official statistics, 
the elements on which the calculations and deductions inthe remainder of 
this article are based : 
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Ta^bie II. — Wc^es of Boarded and Day Labourers in Agriculture, 
in Denmark, from 1905 to 1915 %n crowns, * 




1 

Average yearly wagcb 
of boarded labourers 


I>a> labourers fed 




Men 



Women 


Average dailv nages 

Average- 



Stiiiiiuct 



3 

B 
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0 

•3 1 

u to , 
B’O a 

1 1 


1 y««.y 



d 

s 


i 

CO 

a 1 

£ 

r* 

I 5 5 
a ® & 
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1 

^ 1 

' Tsages 

1 

( 

1 1915 

264 

157 

350 

771 

141 

121 

o> 

0 

0^ 

$<>8 

265 

1 

3 17 

2 lO 

770 

Islands 

4 

i9to 

216 

12S 

-65 

609 

120 

102 

232 

454 

2 0S 

2 64 

1.72 

630 


. 1905 

106 

97 

226 

<89 

97 

80 

193 

370 

1-75 

2.35 

1.40 

545 


[ 1915 ! 

"04 

JC54I 

359 

817 

164 

102 

303 

5‘>9 

3 2-2 

3 56 

2,29 

690 

Jutland 

1910 

257 


264 


135 


228 

44 '» 

2.60 

2.97 

1.78 

720 


( 1905 

203 

92 

233 

52 t 

106 

O2 

201 

HO9 

2.16 

2.49 

I.48 

615 


! 1915 


156 

35-1 

795 

153 

III 

^05 

569 

2 9 t 

\30 

2.19 

830 

Deiimaik 

1910 

2 JO 

I2t 

263 

027 

120 


22Q 

4.9 

2.34 

2,*'0 

1.7 

* 6P0 


! 1903 

« 

164 

1 

95 

2^0 

509 
_ 1 

102 

71 

197 

370 

1.95 

2.42 

i.H 

5to 


The figures show that the total wages oi boarded male agricultural 
labourers from 1905 to 1910 increased by 23 per cent. Prom 1910 to 1915 
they increased by further 26 per cent. 

We will now examine the divergences from this general situation in 
the different parts of the country, Jutland and the Islands. 

In Jutland the total wages of boarded men labourers, including their 
food, represented a sum of 817 crowns in 1915 as against 644 cronws in 
1910 and 528 crowns in 1905 ; that is it increased by 116 crowns from 1905 
to 1910 and by 173 crowns from 1910 to 1915. The part attributed to 
summer wages was 304 crowns in 1915 as against 257 crowns in 1910 and 
203 crowns in 1905, that is it increased by 54 crowns from 1905 to 1910 
and by 47 crowns from 1910 to 1915, Winter wages were 154 crowns in 
1915 as against 123 crowns in 1910 and 92 crowns in 1905 ; that is they 
increased by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by the same sum from 
1910 to 1915. As regards the food supplied it is estimated as having had 
a value of 359 crowns in 1915, 264 crowns .in 1910 and 233 crowns in 
1905, that is it increased in value by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and 
by 95 crowns from 1910 to 1915. 

In this part of Denmark the total estimated yearly cost of a boarded 
labourer is rather greater than the average for the whole year. Only one 
of its constituent elements is less, namely the winter wages. This is true 
of the whole decade considered. The relative increase would seem however 
to have been slightlyJess than the average for the whole country. The total 
of wages shows a rise of 21 per cent, in the first and of 26 per cent, in the 
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second quinquennial period considered. Summer wages show an increase 
first of 26 and then of 18 per cent. The increase in winter wages only is 
above the'average and is one of 33 per cent, and 25 per cent, successively; 
but nevertheless, the basis being slightly lower figure, a balance was not 
established and this part of wages remained sUghtlj’^ below the average. As 
regards the rise in the price of food, it was shghtly below the average in the 
first and slightly above it in the second quinquennial period, being succes¬ 
sively 13 per cent, and 35 per cent. 

In the islands the total amount calculated as the wages ot a boarded 
male agricultural labourer was 771 crowns in 1915, that is 24 crowns less 
than the average and 46 crowns less than the average in Jutland. In 1910 
the amount was 609 crowns and in 1905 it was 489 crowns. There was thus 
an average increase of 120 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and of *162 crowns from 
1910 to 1915. The part constituting the summer wages was 264 crowns in 
1913 as against 216 crowns in 1910 and 166 crowns in 1905, the increase 
from 1905 to 1910 being thus 50 crowns and that from 1910 to 1915 48 
crowns. Winter wages were 157 crowns in I 9 i 5 » 128 crowns in 1910 and 
97 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 
29 crdwns from 1910 to 1915. As regards the sum reached by the value of 
food, it was 350 crowns in 1915 as against 265 crowns in 1910 and 226 
crowns in 1905, that is it increased by 39 crowns in the first and by 85 crowns 
in the second period. It should be noted that the absolute increase in 
the price of food was greater in the islands than in Jutland in the first 
period, the converse being true in the second period. 

From 1905 to 1910 the increase in the total wages of boarded male 
agricultural labourers was 24 per cent., that is i per cent, more than that of 
the general average and 3 percent, more than that of the average for Jut¬ 
land. Between 1910 and 1915 this percentage rose to 26, being equal to 
the average for the whole country and Jutland in the same period. The 
increase in summer wages reached 30 per cent, in the same quinquennial 
period and 22 per cent, in the second one, that is 4 per cent, more in 
each of these two periods than in Jutland. Winter wages, being already 
higher in the islands than in Jutland, increased slightly less, that is by 31 
per cent, and 22 per cent., respectively, in each oi the two quinquennial 
periods considered. The sum counted for food increased by 17 per cent, 
in the first and by 32 per cent, in the second period. 

We will now notice some considerations arising out of an examination 
oi the wages of boarded women workers. 

In tWs category of workers and for the whole country, total w^es, in¬ 
cluding food, were 569 crowns in 1915, 449 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns 
in 1905; that is they increased b/ 79 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 120 
crowns from 1910 to 1915. The part constituted by summer wages was 
153 crowns in 1915,129 crowns in 1910 and 102 crowns in 1905; that is they 
increased by 27 crowns in the first and by 24 crowns in the second quin¬ 
quennial period. Wiifter wsges were ill crowns in 1915, 91 crowns in 
1910 and 71 crowns in 1905; that is they underwenWiWo successive rises 
of2ocrowns. Thepartattributedtofoodwas305crownsin 1915,229crowns 
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crowns in 1910 and 197 crowns in 1915 ; that is it increased first by 32 crowns 
and then by 76 crowns. 

In Jutland total wages represented 569 crowns in 1915, 446 crowns 
in 1910 and 369 crowns in 1905 ; that is they underwent two successive in¬ 
creases, respectively of 77 crowns and of 123 crowns. Summer wages 
reached 164crowns in 1915, i35crowns in 1910 and io6in 1905, thus increas¬ 
ing twice over by 29 crowns. Winter wages were 102 crowns in 1915, 
83 crowns in 1910 and 62 crowns in 1905, thus increasing first by 21 crowns 
and then by 19 crowns. The amount assigned to food was 303 crowns 
in 1915, 228 crowns in 1910 and 201 crowns in 1905 ; the increases in the 
two quinquennial periods being thus 27 crowns and 75 crowns, respecti¬ 
vely. 

In the islands the total amount of wages, including food, ^as 568 
crowns in 1915, 454 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns in 1905, the two in¬ 
creases being thus of 84 crowns and of 114 crowns respectively. Summer 
wages were 141 crowns in 1915,120 crowns in 1910 and 97 crowns in 1905; 
that is they underwent successive rises of 23 crowns and 21 crowns. Win¬ 
ter wages reached 121 crowns in 1915,102 crowns in 1910 and 80 crowns 
in 1905; that is they increased by 22 crowns in the first and by 19 crowns 
in the second quinquennial period. The value of food was 306 crowns 
in 1915, 232 crowns in 1910 and 193 crowns in 1905, increasir^, that is, by. 
39 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 74 crowns from 1910 to 1915. 

These increases in the wages of boarded women workers which we 
have expressed in absolute figures were as follows in relative figures. In 
the wlioU country, total wages, including food, rose by 21 per cent, from 1905 
to 1910, that is by 2 per cent, less than men's wages of the same category. 
A further increase of 26 per cent, on the 1910 figure was experienced from 
1910 to 1915, this percentage of increase being equal to that found in the 
corresponding men's wages. Women’s summer wages underwent two in¬ 
creases, of 26 per cent, and of 18 per cent., that is less by 3 per cent, and 4 
per cent., respectively,* than the corresponding increases in the case of men. 

wages increased successively by 28 per cent, and 22 per cent., that 
is by 3 per cent, and 2 per cent, less than those pf men. The percentage 
of food was 16 per cent, in the first quinquennial period, that is 2 per cent, 
less than in the case of men; and 33 per cent, or i per cent, less than in 
the case of men in the second period- 

in Jutland total wages, including food, increased first by 20 per cent, 
that is by i per cent, less than the men’s wages, then by 27 per cent, or 
I per cent, mdre than the men's wages. The part represented by summer 
wages rose by 27 per cent, in the first quinquennial period, that is by i per 
cent, more than the men’s wages, and by 21 per cent, or 3 per cent, more 
than the men's wages in the second period. Winter wages underwent a 
first increa^ of 33 per cent., equal to the increase in men’s wages, and a, 
second rise of 22 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than men’s vrages. The esti¬ 
mated value of food was first 13 per cent, as in the case of men, then 
32 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than in the case of men. 

In the islands total wages,nncluding food, increased first by 22per cent. 
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and then by 25 per cent., that is by less, by 2 per cent, and i per cent, 
respectively, than in the case ot men. Summer wages increased first by 
23 per cent, and then by 17 per cent., these increases being thus less by 7 per 
cent, and 5 per cent, than they were in the case of men. The increases af¬ 
fecting winter wages were 27 per cent, and 18 per cent., that is in both cases 
less by /| per cent, than the corresponding increases of men’s wages. The 
percentages of food, on the other hand, increased by 20 and 31, that is by 
3 per cent, and i per cent., respectively, more than in the case of men. 

,^The total wages of boarded women workers were noticeably the same 
in both parts of the country. Actual wages, excluding food, were rather 
higher in the islands than in Jutland in the first and rather lower in the se¬ 
cond quinquennial period. If we take 100 to be the figure for the actual 
wages, deluding food, of boarded women workers in Jutland, we find that 
in 1915 they were 105 in the islands, loi in 1910, and 98 in 1915. This 
difference concerns the value of food which re-establishes the balance. 

We have now to examine the position of journeymen, who are paid by 
the day and not fed. 

In the wlwle country spring qnd summer daily wages for workers of this 
category were 2.94 crowns in 1915, 2.34 crowns in 1910 and 1.95 crowns in 
1905. The distiibution among the two parts of the country is as follows. 

. In Jutland wages of 3,22 crowns were received in 1915. 2.60 crowns in 1910 
and 2.16 crowns in 1905. In the islands the sum was 2.65 crowns in 1915, 
2.08 crowns in 1910 and 1.75 crowns in 1915. 

Harvest wages in the whole country were 3.36 crowns in 1915,2.80 crowns 
in 1910 and 2.42 crowns in 1903. In Jutland daily harvest wages were 
3.36 crowns in 1915,2.97 crowns in 1910,2.49 crowns in 1905. In the islands 
the corresponding amounts were, respectively, 3.17 crowns, 2.64 crowns 
and 2.35 crowns. 

Winter wages in the whole country were 2.19 crowns in 1915, 1.75 
crowns in 1910 and 1.44 crowns in 1905. In Jutland they were 2.29 crowns 
in 1915,* 1.78 crowns in 1910 and 1.48 crowns in 'I905. In the islands 
the respective corresponding amounts were 2.10, 1.72 and 1.40 crowns. 

It is easily seen that average daily wages of this category were always, 
during the period under review, lower in the islads than in Jutland, and 
that this disproportion was accentuated from 1905 to 1915. Thus daily 
wages on the islands constituted in 1905, 1910 and 1915 the following re¬ 
spective percentages of daily wages in Jtdland: in spring and summer — 
81,80 and 80; during harvest — 94,88 and 89; in winter 94, 96 and 91. The 
position of day labourers is less unfavourable in the islands as compared 
with Jutland in winter and during harvest than in summer and spring, 
but always has this comparative inferiority where labourers of the same 
category are concemed. 

The increases of the wages of daily labourers in the two q[uinqueimial 
periods —1905 to 1910 and 1910 to 1915—and^the three seasons review¬ 
ed were as follows : in the whole country — 20 and 25 per cent., 15 and 20 
per cent., 21 and 25 per cent.; in Jutland — 20 and 23 per cent., 19 and 19 
per cent., 20 and 28 per cent., in the islands and 27 per cent., 12 and 
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20 per cent., 22 and 22 per cent. It follows that the increases of wages were 
comparatively less than in the case of boarded labourers. The latter re¬ 
ceived the greatest increase of their wages m the first of the two quinquen¬ 
nial periods, while the day labourers received a far greater use between 
1910 and 1915 than between 1905 and 1910. 

We should algo take into account that in these statistics, published 
in 1917, it was thought right to estimate agiicultural day labourers' wages 
at the average for a year which they would have reached had work been 
permanent. The figures in this connection are the following: for the whole 
country wages from 1905 to 1915 were successively 580,680 and 830 crowns; 
in Jutland they were 615, 720 and 890 crowns ; and in the islands 545, 630 
and 770 crowns. 

We should not forget that day labourers receive the value of about 20 
crowns a year in kind. 
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the DRAIlsriNG AND BRINGING UNDER CUDTIVAXION 
OF UAGOONS. JIARvSHES AND IIARSHY EANDS. 


souKCB: 

IVBT S£C, 4 ,TIV\ a LI. DBSBCAC16N DE IA 6 Wi (\ S , MARISUAS V XESRENOS PANTANOSOS {LaW OS fo 

the draining of lagoons, nuushes and marshy lands) Gaceta di. Modi ti{,Iktaclnd, s 7 July i qi 8 . 


§ I. Natukb of the i^aw of 24 jm,Y 1918. 

The Spanish government has been preoccupied by the increase in 
the area of the lands, once productive, which have gradually been 
invaded by water from the sea or rivers or as a result of irrigation. 
Great sheets of water have thus been constituted and have become 
a home of infection apd paludal poisoning, dinunishing the cultivable area 
at the same time. The government has therefore promulgated the law of 
24 July 1918 by which it is proposed to render these lands healthy and bring 
them under cultivation. 

This law does not aim only at hygiene and the goodsanitarycondition 
of the country, but also proposes to malse fully productive these uncultivat¬ 
ed lands on which, owing to special circumstances, a farmer cannot obtain 
a y^ld and his effort and labour are of no economic use. The law is in¬ 
tended, therefore, to suppress such obtades, so that work shall become pro¬ 
ductive on this land which, after fitting preparation, can and ought to 
contribute to increasing the agricultural wealth of the country. 

It is certain that a preoccupation with this necessity had its effect ^ 
on the law now in force as to the system of waters- It grants owners of * 
lands of this kind facilities for making them healthy and bringing them un¬ 
der permanent cultivation. But practice has shown these measures to 
be insuffident and ineffective, and the need is for stronger government 
action and greater State assistance, in order that these muddy, marshy 
lands, these marshes and lagoons, may if necessary be drained, and may 
afterwards be brought under cultivation and handed dver to permanent 
farming. An area of at least loo hectares requires important works which 
an individual can undertake only rarely. It is therefore deemed necessary 
to stimulate public interest by granting to an owner the legal terms of a 
suitable expropriation, afterwards helping him economically with the works, 
and by according him also the accessory exemptions which are necessary 


(i) Ley de Aguas (Waters I^aw) of 13 July 1879, Chap. VH. 
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in order that enteipiises of this Mnd, creating as they do new and import¬ 
ant wealth, may give integrity to the works undertaken by an individual 
and allow him to derive from them the profits legitimatdy his. 


§ 2 , Concessions eor draining eand and rendering it heaethy 

AND THEIR TERMS. 

« 

« 

Coming to an examination of the terms of the law which occupies us, 
we have to state that it first provides that the State may concede and aid, 
on determined conditions, the drying and the sanitation of lagoons, marshes, 
and marshy and boggy lands whenever there is question of an area of more 
than 100 hectares. The concession made shall be considered to imply 
a declarationof the public usefulness of the works to be executed, whether a 
forced expropriation or a permanent or temporary occupation of these lands 
be in question. The concessionary may immediately occupy and make use 
of the lands belonging to the State, but this will not prevent the subsist¬ 
ence of the Iggal services rendered thence. 

Next, in order that its provisions may be more exactly understood, 
this law fees what is meant by lagoons, marshes and marshy and boggy 
lands. 

Every natural deposit of fresh water, or even of briny water not ema¬ 
nating from the sea, which is of insufficient extent to constitute a real lake, 
is to be taken to be a lagoon. 

All low-lying land within the reach of the existing or former estuary of 
a river shall, whatever be its nature, be taken to be a marsh or fen, if it 
be periodically flooded by tides or at times of spate, and if it remain lx)ggy 
until evaporation catase the waters accumulated in it to disappear, or if 
it be not boggy or muddy but produce unhealthy* emanations at low tide 
or at times of cairn. 

Marshy and boggy lands are those in which stagnant water or mud are 
found abundantly, even if they be not extensive enough, or boggy for suffi¬ 
ciently long at a time, to allow them to be considered natural marshes. 

Concessions are made on the following conditions. Every private 
corporation or enterprise which has its headquarters in Spain may present 
drainage schemes and apply for the concession of the works and the ne¬ 
cessary aid. 

When once the works have been executed in accordance with an ap¬ 
proved scheme, the concessionary becomes owner of the lands which have 
been rendered healthy; but those lands which belong to the State and have 
been ceded to him gratis will return to the State ninety-nine years after the 
works have been completed. The concessionary may none the less have 
them entered in his name in the property register, although as soon as 
it has been proved thatthey have been drained, they will be liable eventually 
to return to the State, as stated. If the concessionary wish to obtain the 
removal of this liability he may do 50 by repaying to the State, when it 
has ceded all the drained lands within ia dkermined concession, the amount 
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of the State aid he has received and interest on it calculated at the rate 
of 3 per cent, per annum from the day he received it. If the improved lands 
within a concession have been taken partly from a property, private or 
other, which the State has bought in order to make a free grant of them for 
the term of ninety-nine years already mentioned, the concessionary must 
pay the State the value fixed for the tax if he wish the clause stipulating 
the return to the State of the lands to remain ineffective, he acquiring per¬ 
petual ownership. This clause will be ineffective when the concession 
is made to a commune or province or a consortium of communes or 
provinces. 

The State will subsidize works of drying lands and rendering them 
healthy by tnaldug the concessionary a grant of which the amount will be 
determined, when th^ concession is made, in relation to the figure of the 
proposed specification, but will never exceed 6o per cent, of this specifi¬ 
cation. In fixing the amount of State aid, the area on which the woi ks of 
drainage and improvement are to take place and the extent to which the}’ 
affect the generi interest will be taken into account. 

Concessions made under the system of the law of 1918 will confer, 
in accordance with its provisions, the lollowing accessory advantages : 

1) Exemption from the tax on chattels and on the stamp-duty for 
obtaining the concession, for all deeds relative to the constitution and issue 
of shares by bodies formed to commission and accomplish the works in 
question, and for the purchases made by the concessionary following 
on forced expropriations to allow of the works; 

2) Exemption from the contribution deducible from profits earned 
by the capital supposed to be invested in these works ; 

3) Temporary exemption for ten years from the time the works are 
finished from the land tax on the increase in the production of the lands, 
due to their sanitation or drainage,' as compared with the production 
ascribed to them by the Ministry of Finances when the works were begun. 

If, in consequence of works of drainage, roads or canals are construct¬ 
ed which can be used for traffic, the concessionary can make private use 
of them without restriction, but if he wish to place them at the service of 
public traffic in return for payment he must fcst submit the tariff of his 
charges to the approval of the competent authorities. 


§ 3. Procedure applied to concessions. 

The law subsequently explains the method of applying for concessions 
of land to be drained and made healthy and the procedure for dealing with 
applications. 

It establishes in the first place that there must be presented to the 
prefect of the province in which lies the greater part of the land in question 
a complete study of the scheme, comprising all the district to be drained, 
the specification of the works, the price of the lands which must be purchas¬ 
ed, the area of the part which must be drained. At the same time an order 
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must be presented for the payment of r per cent, of the specification of the 
works, except when public corporatioDs are the applicants for a concession. 

When application has been made for a concession, a period of thirty 
days will begin during which all applications regarding the lagoon, 
fen or marshy land in question will be received, so long as they are 
accompanied by the data or documents cited. In every case prefer¬ 
ence will be given to applications from public corporations. Applica¬ 
tions from individuals or firms will be subject to the reqtured processes in 
the order in which they are presented. As regards granting concessions, 
preference is given to the application which is accompanied by the most 
profitable scheme, that is the scheme which in the opinion of the adminis¬ 
tration, after it has been examined, will bring about the drainage of the 
lands at the lowest price per hectare and cover the largest area, and which 
offers the surest guarantees of success. 

When once the interval of thirty days has elapsed no more applica¬ 
tions will be received until those already presented have been dealt with.' 
The administration will begin an enquiry into the applications and schemes 
presented, in order to become acquainted with the general utility of the 
works, their importance, and the profit they may be expected to yield. 
Within a period of no more than sixty days all persons interested and all 
wishing to express an opinion on the subject will be heard. At the same 
time the Management 6f Public Works will set on food a testing of the 
scheme and an enquiry as to its technical and economic conditions. 
There will be a similar enquiry on the part of the chief of the competent 
agronomic department, who will determine the probable yield and profits 
from the cultivation of the drained or improved lands, and the special 
conditions, suited to these lands, which he thinks should be imposed on 
the concessionary. 

These preliminaries having been gone through, the council of minis¬ 
ters will decide on the proposal of the Minister of the Fommto if there is 
occasion to grant the concession, will fix the amount of the grant and the 
conditions to which it will be subject, and will determine the intervals of 
time within which the works must be executed. 

The concessionary, when not a public corporation, must deposit at 
the Deposits Fund, wthin fifteen days from the time when the concession 
is made, an amount equal to 5 per cent, of the total specification. This sum 
will be returned to him as gradually he comes to have invested double its 
amount in the works, the amount of the oflScial grant being deducted. The 
concessionary will also be obliged to begin the works within six months of 
the date of the concession. 

The amount of the official grant will be used in proportionate shares 
for the different works executed. Increases and reductions of the sum in 
the specification, following on duly approved modifications of the scheme, 
caimot cause the amount of the grant to vary unless they imply a diminu¬ 
tion of the total area subjected to works of drainage. 

In duly proved cases of force fnajeure, or in cases when'reasonable 
' excuses for delay are advanced after half the works have been executed, 
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a prorogation of the intervals of time fixed in the deed of concession can 
be obtained. These prorogations may not be for a longer period than half 
the fixed interval. 

The concession may lapse in any one of the follo^wing cases: (tj if the 
concessionary have not made his cantionaiy payment of 5 per cent, within 
the interval of time fixed by law; h) if the works have not been begun 
within the legallyestablished interval of time, and if the delay be not due to 
difficulties arising in the course of the procedure for .the expiopriation of 
land indispensable to the execution of the work — in this case the conces- 
sionar3’ should, in order to pi event the concession from lapsing, deposit 
a sum equal to the value of these lands; c) if the various stages of works 
have not been passed in the intervals of time allotted to each of them, works 
not executed strictly in accordance with the terms of the scheme being 
taken to be unfinished; ^ when, during the course of works, lands are not 
kept in a desired state of dryness and sanitation. 

The declaration that a concession has been annulled will involve foi 
the concessionary the loss of his deposit. If when this declaration is made 
works have been executed of which it is considered advisable to continue 
the execution and systematization, the government will undertake their 
preservation and completion, either itself or by means of a new concession. 
In this case the first*concessionary will have the right to be indemnified 
for the value of the scheme and the works of recognised usefulness, all the 
grants he has received and all costs of maintenance borne by the State being 
deducted. 

Finally the law of 24 July 1918, of which it is not necessary to empha¬ 
size the agricultural and social importance, provides that lands near ur¬ 
ban centres, and liable to be included in them as population increases, can¬ 
not be included in the concessions for the drainage and bringingp under 
cultivation of land to which the law refers- 
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FRANCE. 

THl-' I,AW or S 7 NOVJ-^MBER ii)i8 AS TO THE REOXVISION OX' EANDS —Jou$- 
nal aftieul, i Dcccmbci igiS. 

, Hitherto the redivision of lands in France has been governed by the 
laws of 21 June 1865 and 22 December 1888 as to synfical associations. 
These laws provide for two kinds of associations* free and authorized. 

The former can be constituted only with the unanimous consent, ex¬ 
pressed in writing, of the persons interested. The others can be formed on 
the basis of a mere majority. The required majority varies according to 
whether the proposed workg are of the nature of conservation or improve¬ 
ment ; and while for the former case an association can be authorized simply 
by a prefect’s decree, in the latter the usefulness of its enterprise must be 
recognized by the Council of State before it can receive administrative sanc¬ 
tion. The authoiifation an association receives not only confers certain 
advantages on it, and imposes on it certain obligations of an administra¬ 
tive character, but also gives it the right to compel recalcitrant indivi¬ 
duals, whobenefitby the worksit undertakes in the commoninterest,to par¬ 
ticipate in these works and bear a proportion of expenses. This is evi¬ 
dently a right which of its nature depends on the public authority, and of 
which it seems that the exercise ought to be restricted to, representatives 
of the public authority, within the limits strictly fixed by the law. 
The first law governing the status of syndical associations, that of 21 
June 1865, purported indeed to confer this right only on associations aim¬ 
ing at works of conservation of so evident a public utility that some of them 
— the protection and preservation of seawalls, river embankements, etc. 
the cleansing and deepening of unnavigable streams, the draining of 
marshes—could be executed, failing an association regularly constituted 
by persons interested, by the administration itself, in right of the powers 
it held, the persons interested being compelled to contribute to the extent 
of the benefit they derived. 

But experience showed that very little was to be expected of this law*, 
if the administrative authority were persistently excluded, so that associa¬ 
tions aiming at land improvement in the collective*interest were deprived 
of all coercive right. Several deputies, thinking the.law of 1865 needed 
amendment on this point, presented to the National Assembly on 
23 March 1873 a proposal to extend the advantages of the authorization and 
all its consequences to all the syndical associations. This proposal receiv¬ 
ed the open support of the agricultural world: out of 140 syndical cham- 
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bers consulted by the Mnistry of Agriculture no gave an opinion favourable 
to it. It was adopted by the commission appointed to examine it, but this 
commission, because of the importance of the questions it raised, thought 
itself obliged to submit it to the Council of State. The council in a pro¬ 
nouncement, accompanied by an ample justifying statement, decided that, 
owing to the distinction which the law of 1865 had estabished between 
works of conservation and improvement and speculative undertakings, 
there would be no occasion to admit to the benefits of the authorization, 
except in the cases for which the law provides, any but the associations 
whose enterprise is recognised by the Council of State to be of public 
usefulness. Matters were left thus, the proposal leading to nothing. 

When later it was thought necessary to revise the law of 1865 there 
was a return to the solution suggested by the Council of State. In virtue of 
the provisions of the law of 22 December 1888, which completed and modi¬ 
fied that of 1865, all the syndical associations undeitaking not only the 
works specified in the various clauses of Article i, but also these known ge¬ 
nerally as works of agricultural improvement in the collective interest, 
can be authorized. But associations having works of improvement as 
their object must obtain from the Council gf State a recognition that 
they are of public usefulness. 

Although during the discussion, to which the law of 1888 gave rise in 
the Senate, it seemed to be admitted that the fixing of general boundaries 
was included among the workaof agricultural impro’frement which an au¬ 
thorized association might undertake, doubts subsisted. According to 
some, the law had in view only works of land improvement and not 
works intended to open the road to undertakings of this,kind. An opinion 
expressed by the Council of State, at the meeting held on 15 and 19 
January 1891 to deal with the case of the commune of Baudignecouit 
(Meuse), did not suffice to dispel these doubts. This opinion was expressed 
in the following circumstances. The commune in question had wished for 
a general fixinig of its boundaries, accompanied by a revision of the bounda- 
t ries of all properties situated within its territory, the new boundaries to 
imply the opening of four farming roads; 392 landowners had consented to 
this enterprise, but one had been hindering its execution for a long time by 
his irreconciliable opposition. After the law of 1888 this opposition could 
no longer succeed. In the first place, where the farming roads were concern¬ 
ed the law was explicit and the dissenter could be compelled to contribute 
to opening them up; and in the second place the general fixing of boundaries 
became for him a work of delimitation which the Gvil Code made obliga¬ 
tory for neighbour landowners. Because of the special circumstances the 
opinion of the Council of State, which was favourable to the claims of the 
commune, could constitute only a specific decision without bearing on the 
principal question, which had still to be elucidated, the question namely of 
whether the work of fixing general boundaries could become the object of 
an authorized association. As far as the delimitation of properties was con¬ 
cerned the law of 17 April 1898 as to thfe revision of the land-survey had 
dispelled all doubts. But the rectifications of contours and the exchange 
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of parcds of land which sometimes accompanied a general fixing of bounda* 
ri*es could not be other than voluntary, so long as the law of 1865-88 were 
not amended. An association could not be authorized to insist on such rec¬ 
tifications and exchanges any more than to undertake a redivision. This 
then was the object of the new law of which we will explain the provisions. 

Legal Definition ,—A regularly authorized syndical association has free¬ 
dom of action and is ruled by its own by-laws. Can the use of this freedom 
be reconciled with the nature of works of redivision raising other questions 
than those which associations, formed for the purpose of work involving 
transfer of property rights, are usually called upon to solve ? There seemed 
to be nothing against this, so long as the actual text of the law, by defin¬ 
ing precisely the object and the limits of redivision, ensured that all who 
took part in it should have the necessary guarantees and safeguards. With 
this object. Article i of the law of 27 November 1918 lays down that 
“ when, in a territory which may depend on one or more adjacent com-. 
munes or parts of communes, properties which are not built upon are 
divided into parcels and scattered, redivision may take place by means of a 
new distribution of the land. This redivision has no aim except the im¬ 
provement of farniing on the lands on which it takes place 

Exchanges in Kind, — There is howeverno encroachment on the liberty 
of a syndical association, nor any opposition to its free action, in a declara¬ 
tion of the bases on which the law means the exchanges implied by redivi¬ 
sion to be effected. This redivision must not be a cover for real exchangs 
of property, false to its principle andinjurious to the interests of the Trea¬ 
sury, Article 2 of the law therefore provides that exchanges must be really 
in Knd, each landowner receiving an area proportionately e qual, in extent 
and in quality, to that which he cedes. 

Payment of Balance in Cash. — It may however happen exceptionally 
that this principle cannot be observed and that a balance of value must be 
paid in cash, either because fractions of land too small to allow them to be 
exchanged for other land are in question, or because a landowner has to be 
compensated for a value of a transitoiy nature attaching to his land — 
such as that of trees, enclosures, manuring, sowing — which cannot be 
credited to* him otherwise because it is a rule of redivision that only the 
area and quality of the land can be the basis of exchanges. Article 3 there¬ 
fore establishes that “ exceptionally, the payment of a balance in cash is 
authorized, i) when it is impossible to establish among holdings in real estate 
the balance for which Article 2 provides, without payment of a sum in 
cash; 2) when it is necessary to indemnify an owner of land ceded for such 
additional transitory value as that of enclosures, trees, manuring and sow¬ 
ing, attaching to his land. The sum paid as a balance will be paid to the 
beneficiary directly only if the real estate *ho remits in exchange be not 
burdened with any charge. 

Procedure. —The procedure organized by the law of 21 June 1865-22 
December 1888 is retained, with the following amendments contained 
in Article 4: 

i) The landowners concerned who, wRen duly summoned and when 
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warned of the consequences of their abstention, do not foimally oppose the 
enquiry in writing, or who fail to appear or vote at the general meeting, 
shall be considered to have joined the association. 

2) The documents to be submitted to the administiative cnquiiy 
will comprise a plan showing the perimeter of the lands to be redivided, 
a description of the property on each parcel, and the association’s scheme. 

3) A committee shall have for chairman the justice of the peace and 
shall conist of the departmental directors of direct taxation, registration and 
agricultural services or their respective delegates, of a notary of the canton 
nominated by the prefect, and of four landowneis elected by secret ballot, 
of whom two shall not be local. This committee shall meet at the chief 
town of the canton and shall arbitrate, in the last resort, when disputes 
arise among members of the association or when one of them questions 
the classification or valuation of lands or the inteiprctation of an act of 
the association. The cemmission can collaborate in a consultative capa¬ 
city with the engineer or other expert w^ho is directing woiks undertaken. 

The committee’s r 61 e ends when the agreement concluding woiks of 
redivision has received of&cial confirmation. This confiimation will have 
the effect of in some sort authenticating, by a public deed, the agreement 
to which the general meeting of those interested subscribes, and the mate¬ 
rial expression of this agreement which will take the fom cf a plan drawn 
up in two copies, and a table showii^ the number, nature and content of 
each parcel of land, together with the name of its new owner. Extracts 
from this description, which will show the particulars mentioned and also the 
size of parcels, will serve the landowners concerned as title-deeds to what¬ 
ever is included in their lots. The data in these extracts will form the 
bases of mortgages. 

Competence of, the Association, — By the terms of Article 5 a’ syndical 
association regularly constituted for puipcscs of re division is able cn occa¬ 
sion to make rural farming roads, in the course of redivision and within the 
limits thereof. The lands necessary to this object are deducted from the 
total area to be redivided. 

Rural roads made anew or altered in their course during woiks of rcdi¬ 
vision may be recognized by a decree following on a resolution of the mu¬ 
nicipal council. 

The syndical association is no less qualified to decide upon audio ex¬ 
ecute all works of land improvement connected with the works for which 
the deed of association provides. 

Righ^ of Third Parties. —Wc have still to consider the extent to which 
a redivision may disturb the legal relations betwee n landowners and persons 
having rights in the real estate within the sphere ot undertakings. This 
is a serious difficulty, which the number and complexity of rights contribute 
to increase. 

The properties which are to be redistributed may be burdened with 
rights of usufruct, services, liens and mortgages, or may be leased, or their 
rents and profits may constitute security. They may be the object of 
actions at law for claining o# cancelling rights. These rights and actions 
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will be transferred to tbe equivalent real estate for wbicb they are exchang¬ 
ed. This method is followed everywhere where redivision is practised, 
and it would be difficult to imagine another as simple and equitable. Ob¬ 
jection of principle can evidently be made against replacing a security 
established by free agreement with an imposed security. But it seems just 
that where the primary right of all, the right of property, yields place, rights 
deriving from it should share its fate. The effects of a redivision are bind¬ 
ing on all, as are those of expropriation. 

It has however seemed equitable to allow holders of these rights to 
retain the power to protest, before the committee for which Article 4 pro¬ 
vides, against the new situation to which this substitution gives rise, and 
to obtain a hearing for their objections. A lessee or mHayer may wish to 
ask that his lease be amended or cancelled; a mortgagee may desire to 
m a k e reservations as to the new security provided for his credit. None of 
these claims will have a suspensory effect; they can neither modify nor de¬ 
lay the course of operations; but they will evoke from the committee 
decisions by which the syndicate and the expert directing the redivision will, 
if need be, profit. 

This right of intervention reserved for third parties presupposes, if 
it is to be usefully exercised, prelimi|iary notice, for which a ruling of the 
public administration will provide, of work to be undertaken. 

Exchanges of Real Estate .—Althotgh experience teaches that no mea¬ 
sure is absolutely effective against the diq)ersion of property except col¬ 
lective territorial readjustment, results which can be eapected from indivi¬ 
dual exchanges are not ne^gible, and become less so when the possibility 
of compulsory collective exchanges appears. 

Article 8 of the new law determines that exchanges of rural real estate 
will be assimilated, in so far as the transfer of liens and mortgages burden- 
iig such property are concerned, to exchaiges effected by means of collec¬ 
tive redivision ; but the mortgagee or lien-holder will always be able, if 
necessary, to have this transfer judicially annulled by the preadent of the 
civil court, legislating in the chamber of council. 

There is yet another obstacle which it has been considered important 
to avoid, with a view to making these exchanges general, namely that aris¬ 
ing out of the heavy chaiges accompanyiig the transfer of the property of 
incompetent persons. A resolution of the family council must authorize 
them. This resolution must be submitted for official confirmation to the 
civil cotut against whose decision there is appeal. Individual exchanges 
of rural real estate are not, from the public point of view, of sufficient inter¬ 
est to authorize a demand for the suppression of these formalities, which 
constitute guarantees for persons whom the law deares to protect, but a 
financial law will determine the conditions in which exemption from all 
dues to the State will be granted, in the case of a resolution of a family 
council, and the judgment officially confirming it, which authorize the 
exchange of nual real estate belonging to an incompetent person. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND, 

THE FIXING OF AGRICUI^TCJRAI# WAGES IN ENGBANO AND WAIVES — The Labour 
Gusetie, Vol, XX\^, N<i. lo I^jndon, Octobei lorS 

On the loth and nth of October the Agricultural Wages Board com¬ 
pleted its work (i) of fixing minimum rates of wages for adult men workers 
in agriculture in every county in England and Wales. Minimum rates for 
boys have been fixed for every English county and for the Welsh coun¬ 
ties except Radnor, Brecon, Merioneth and Montgomery. 

The new orders fix wages as follows for men eighteen and more 
years old: 


* Ooimty 

nfitiitwiiTn weekly 

wage 

I^ength of working week 

in suinmer 

in winter 

1 

1 

I^aucashire. 

1 

1 

35 ^. 

55 % hon^s 

55 % houis 

AnglesQ* and Caitiarvon.... 

3 #^. 6 <f. 

56 » 

51 » 

Merioneth and Montgomery 

30S. 

54 » 

48 » 


Por boys under eighteen years of age, the new orders fix minimum 
rates of weekly wages and rates of pay for overtime in I<ancashire and in 
Anglesey and Carnarvon, and also in twenty-seven other counties. 

The minimum rates of wages which have now been fixed for ordmary male 
agricidtural labourers all over England and Wales range from 30s. a week, 
a rate found in many counties, to 35s. a week in Cumberland, Westmorland _ 
and Furness, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Nottinghamshire and Staffordshire, 
36s. a week in Northumberland, Durlmm and Cheshire, and 365. 6i. a week 
in Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

For boys the rate fixed is with a few exceptions, los. a week for boys' 
under fourteen, rising by equal annual increments to the full minimum 
for men. Boys are, like adults, paidfor overtime on the basis that overtime 
on weekdays is equal to time and a quarter and overtime on Sundays to 
time and a half. In order to allow for inexperience a reduction of 20 per 
cent, is allowed on the rates for all boys under eighteen during the &rst 
two months of their employment in agriculture. 

Minimum rates of wages and of payment for overtime have also been 
fixed for such special dosses of male workers as horsemen, stockmen and 
shepherds, who are entrusted with the care of animals and necessarily work 
for longer and more uncertain hours than ordinary farm labourers. TJhe 


(i) Bc*r the'earlier activity of this board see otirissues for May 1918, page436; June 1918^ 
page 523; Attgust 1918, page 699 ; and October X918, page 850. 
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rates are usually fixed for a week of seven days consisting of the hours of 
labour customary in the area and for the class of woikers concerned, and 
rates for overtime apply if and when the customaiy houis are exceeded. 
These special rates were fixed in October for Suffolk, Dorset, Kent, 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon and Bedfordshire, Northampton&hiic, Sus¬ 
sex, Berfehire, Surrey, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Gloucesteishire, Warwick¬ 
shire, Cumberland and Westmorland,-Middlesex, Heittoidshire, Anglesey 
and Carnarvon, Merioneth and Montgomery.* 

Finally, orders were made to fix rates of pajment for the regular and 
overtime work of women ani girls in agriculture thioughout England and 
Wales. For women eighteen and more years old a uniform rate of 5(?. an 
hour, and for girls a scale of rates beginning at under 

fourteen and rising by annual increments of Y^dto the full minimum rate 
for women, were fixed. IiuCumberland, Westmorland, the Furness District 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire the rates for each age-group of girls under 
eighteen were however li. an hour higher than elsewhere. Provision is 
made for a reduction of the specified rates by li. an hour during the 
first three months of a woman's or girl's employment in agriculture, and 
special provision is made for workers employed on weekly contracts in 
Northumberland. 


R^TGORRI ALFREDO, geienle responsabile. 






